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COURTS-MARTIAL. 

By  Majob  Abthub  Gbiffiths, 


The  pectdiar  institntion  under  which  the  law  military  is  adminis- 
tered and  maintained  may  not  be  of  the  greatest  antiquity  perhaps 
among  legal  tribunals,  but  in  its  practice  and  its  processes  it  dis* 
plays  much  of  the  rude  simplicity  which  characterised  trials  in  me- 
diaBval  times.  The  court-martial  knows  little  of  legal  technicalities ; 
its  action  is  complicated  by  none  of  the  elaborate  machinery,  the 
intricacies  of  procedure,  the  time-honoured  punctilio  and  curious 
etiquette  of  our  dvil  courts.  Those  who  are  called  upon  to  decide 
the  case  are  judge  and  jury  rolled  into  one.  They  certainly  have 
in  the  more  important  trials  an  amicus  curia,  a  friei^  and  adviser 
in  the  Judge- Adyocate  who  attends  the  proceedings ;  but  he  is  most 
commonly  a  oonurade  and  coUeaguOi  who  in  difficult  moments  proves 
little  better  than  a  broken  reed.  In  their  judicial  capacity  the 
members  of  a  court-martial  must  certainly  lack  the  high  quali- 
ties which  are  deemed  indispensable  for  those  who  sit  upon  the 
bench.  They  can  hardly  be  called  learned  in  the  law  ;  their  minds 
are  not  stored  with  precedent,  their  intelligence  is  not  trained  and 
deyeloped  by  the  keen  warfare  of  a  lifetime.  As  jurymen  they 
will  undoubtedly  bring  a  certain  honesty  of  purpose  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  points  at  issue.  All  are  at  least  honourable  men,  not 
necessarily  of  commanding  talent  and  acute  perception  perhaps,  but 
yet  anxious  to  do  their  best  even  without  the  obligation  they  take, 
in  the  shape  of  quaint  oaths,  to  '  well  and  truly  try  and  determine^ 
the  matter  that  is  before  them,  and  that  'without  partiality,  favour, 
or  affection,  according  to  their  conscience,  the  best  of  their  under- 
standing, and  the  custom  of  war  in  the  like  cases.'  The  worst  that 
could  be  said  against  them  as  a  body  would  be  that  they  were  nar- 
row-minded :  the  elders  tied  hand  and  foot  by  professional  preju- 
dices acquired  almost  imperceptibly,  but  having  the  strength  of  a 
vol..  n.  B, 
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second  nature ;  the  juniors  either  rmdoly  self-confident  and  bump- 
tioos  .on  the  strength  of  a  little  knowledge  too  easily  acquired,  or 
lamentably  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  for  the  military  tyro  soon 
qualifies  for  the  responsible  post  of  military  judge,  and  may  give 
his  voice  for  punishment  and  imprisonment  within  a  few  months  of 
his  leaying  school. 

Nevertheless,  prisoners  arraigned  before  courts-martial  may 
reasonably  expect  justice,  although  it  will  be  probably  justice  of 
A  rough-and-ready  kind,  arrived  at  often  by  rule  of  lliumb.  An 
officer  is  guaranteed  an  Englishman's  birthright  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers.  The  soldier  or  non-commissioned'  officer  is  no  doubt  still 
denied  this  privilege.  He  must  abide  by  the  judgment  of  his 
superiors  only ;  but  he  has  the  right  of  challenge,  and  need  not 
hesitate  to  use  it ;  while  he  can  assuredly  count  upon  that  sense  of 
fair  play  which  ofi^cers  readily  extend  to  subordinates,  and  especially 
to  illiterate  subordinates,  and  which  will  secure  him  the  protection 
of  a  court.  Courts-martial  are  singularly  fearless  and  indepen- 
dent in  their  action.  Although  convened  by  superior  authority — 
that,  in  fiEkct,  of  the  officer  conunanding,  colonel,  general,  or  sove- 
reign, according  to  the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court— directly 
it  assembles  and  takes  upon  it  corporate  existence,  it  resolutely 
determines  to  act  for  itself  according  to  its  lights.  A  court-martial 
will  never  consent  to  do  another  man's,  not  even  a  superior's,  plea- 
sure. This  is  often  curiously  shown  by  its  firmness,  not  to  say 
obstinacy,  when  it  has  come  to  a  final  decision.  Cases  are  not 
unconunon  where  this  decision  is  utterly  wrong — sometimes  it  is  no 
worse  than  opposed  to  the  wishes  and  opinion  of  the  officer  who 
convened  the  court — but  the  court,  if  reassembled  to  reconsider  its 
decision,  will  seldom  alter  or  revise  it.  There  are  indeed  but  few 
cases  where  the  court  did  otherwise  than  respectfully  adhere  to  its 
former  finding.  Anything  like  packing  the  court  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible. The  president  and  members  are  not  selected  specially  and 
expressly  for  the  duty,  but  are  taken  from  the  list  or  roster  just 
as  they  come.  He  whose  turn  it  is  to  serve,  serves ;  and  whether 
he  was  a  Solon  or  a  Jeffi*eys  this  rule  would  hold.  The  regula- 
tions again,  imitating  in  this  respect  the  processes  of  civil  courts, 
prescribe  that  no  one  can  sit  who  has  taken  previous  cognizance  of 
the  question — whether  as  a  member  of  a  court  of  inquiry  or  inferior 
court-martial  which  investigated  it  or  adjudicated  upon  it,  or  as  the 
authority  which  first  heard  the  charge  and  sent  it  for  trial.  The 
members  of  a  court-martial  ought  to  approach  their  task,  therefore, 
with  unbiassed  minds,  and  usually  do  so.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  wholesome  general  rule.  On 
a  campaign,  for  instance,  at  a  distance  from  home,  where  the  whole 
world  is  for  the  moment  narrowed  and  compressed  within  the  limits 
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of  the  camp,  where  gossip  flies  fast,  where  criticism  is  hasty  and 
follows  popular  feeling,  military  judges  camiot  but  find  a  difficulty 
in  purging  their  minds  of  preconceptions,  and  in  rising  superior  to 
the  passions  of  the  hour.  That  this  was  probably  the  case  in  the 
important  trial  which  is  freshest  in  our  minds,  the  court-martiid 
upon  Captain  Carey  at  Natal,  may  be  gathered  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  court.  While  fully  conceding  to  it  the  best  intentions  and 
the  sternest  sense  of  duty,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  was 
influenced  in  its  deliberations  by  the  excitement  and  agitation  which 
from  without  had  practically  prejudged  the  case.  Only  on  these 
grounds  can  be  explained  the  strange  finding,  reversed  subsequeniiy 
with  the  reproof  that  it  was  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence,  and  the 
outrageous  sentence,  which,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy 
accounts,  was  actually  nothing  less  than  death. 

The  details  of  procedure  from  arrest  to  arraignment,  and  so 
through  investigation  to  finding  and  sentence,  are  in  their  general 
outlines  much  the  same.  There  are,  of  course,  courts-martial  and 
courts-martial.  Some  are  little  better  than  machines ;  their  juris- 
diction is  narrow,  the  work  they  have  to  do  is  cut  and  dried,  the 
case  straightforward  and  easily  proved.  A  regimental  court-martial, 
whereof  the  members  are  few  and  of  junior  rcmk,  the  president  him- 
self a  captain,  no  more,  can  only  try  offenders  for  lesser  crimes — for 
drunkenness  which  is  habitual ;  for  absence  without  leave  for  les& 
than  twenty-one  days,  when  there  has  been  no  manifest  intention  to 
desert — and  the  penalties  it  can  inflict  upon  those  it  condemns  are 
limited  to  small  forfeitures  and  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  Dis- 
trict and  garrison  courts-martial,  presided  over  by  a  field-officer,  and 
composed  of  officers  of  various  regiments  and  corps,  have  wider 
functions  and  fnUer  powers.  They  can  take  cognizance  of  desertion, 
of  drunkenness  upon  guard  or  other  duty,  of  disgraceful  conduct, 
which  expression  includes  thefts  from  comrades  and  other  heinous 
and  contemptible  crimes.  They  can  sentence  those  whom  they 
convict  to  ignominious  dismissal,  and  to  imprisonment  for  terms  not 
exceeding  two  years.  But  none  of  the  foregoing  have  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  general  court-martial,  which  can  do  all  that 
lies  within  their  compass,  and  a  great  deal  more.  The  general 
court-martial  is  the  supreme  military  tribunal  and  court  of  appeal. 
It  can  deal  witii  all  crimes,  try  all  manner  of  offenders,  inflict  all 
punishments,  from  death  to  penal  servitude,  cashiering  to  simple 
confinement  to  barracks  or  mere  reprimand.  The  assembly  of  a 
general  court-martial  is  not,  however,  an  affair  of  common  occurrence. 
Recourse  is  had  to  this  court  only  when  certain  crimes  are  too  preva- 
lent or  dangerously  on  the  increase.  Thus  in  Canada,  some  years 
ago,  desertion  across  the  American  frontier  grew  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  .to  condemn  to  exemplary 
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ptinishment  all  who  were  captured  in  the  act.  So  on  active  seryice^ 
especially  now  when  onr  raw  troops  take  the  field  without  any  real 
backbone  of  discipline,  it  is  necessary  to  check  with  the  heayiest 
penalties  misconduct  which  might  soon  degenerate  into  insubordi- 
nation or  worse.  But  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  general  courts- 
martial  for  the  trial  of  soldiers  are  rare,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
When  they  do  assemble,  it  is  for  the  trial  of  officers,  who  are  amen- 
able only  to  this  the  highest  court.  Yet  even  these  trials  are  not 
frequent.  The  great  cases  in  which  public  interest  has  been  aroused, 
and  in  which,  whether  wisely  or  not,  the  conduct  of  officers  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  legal  investigaiion,  may  be  counted  upon  one's 
fingers.  There  have  not  been  half  a  dozen  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  One  of  the  most  notable  was  when  a  cavalry  colonel  was 
arraigned  for  alleged  harshness  to  his  men;  another,  when  a 
general  officer  in  high  command  chose  to  appeal  to  a  court-martial 
to  settle  difierences  between  himself  and  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
on  the  momentous  subject  of  pickles  wasted  and  misappropriated 
cheese.  Almost  the  only  court-martial  on  record  in  which  an 
English  military  officer  has  been  charged  with  the  heinous  ofience  of 
misbehaviour  before  the  enemy  is  the  now  notorious  one  which  tried 
Captain  Carey  a  month  or  two  ago.  Probably  it  will  be  long  before 
the  peculiar  conditions  which  surrounded  that  case  will  recur,  and  all 
who  wish  the  dignity  of  the  nation  upheld  will  sincerely  hope  they 
may  not.  As  a  general  rule,  when  officers  commit  themselves  they 
are  permitted  to  escape  the  esclandre  of  a  public  trial.  As  their 
ofiences  are  seldom  such  as  would  involve  a  greater  penalty  than 
oashiering,  officers  are  generally  allowed  to  resign  their  commissions, 
and  disappear  into  outer  dar^ess  after  thus  practically  admitting 
their  guilt.  It  is  only  when  they  have  been  guilty  of  defEtleation 
or  embezzlement,  when  they  have  committed  grave  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline, or  more  particularly  when  they  persistently  declare  their 
innocence,  or  obstinately  refuse  to  make  submission  to  superior 
authority,  that  they  are  actually  put  upon  their  trial. 

One  such  case,  involving  a  strong  conflict  of  opinion,  and  the 
most  serious  issues  to  the  individual  arraigned,  may  be  described  as 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  all  courts-martial  are  conducted ; 
for,  however  widely  different  in  scope  and  jurisdiction,  in  their  main 
outlines  and  principles  of  action  they  are  all  precisely  the  same. 

Captain  Gorget,  of  the  190th,  quartered  in  one  of  our  largest 
garrisons  abroad,  is  accused  of  having  been  under  the  influence  of 
drink  at  ten  p.m.  when  in  command  of  the  main  or  principal  guard. 
The  ease  in  its  earliest  phases  seemed  sufficiently  dear.  The 
field-officer  of  the  day.  Colonel  Blazer,  who  had  visited  and  turned 
out'  the  guard  at  the  above-mentioned  hour,  had  been  struck  by 
something  strange  in  the  manner  of  its  commander,  and  had  entered 
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into  conyersation  with  him  under  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp.  Captain 
Gtoi^t's  fietce  was  flashed,  he  spoke  thick  and  incoherently,  and  on 
retiring  to  his  goard-room  he  distinctly  staggered.  Colonel  Blazer, 
to  fortify  his  opinion,  called  in  a  staff-officer  to  adyise,  and  the  two, 
after  patting  him  to  farther  conversational  test,  were  satisfied  that 
Captain  Gorget  was  drank.  Accordingly,  another  captain  of  the 
190th  was  sammoned  to  relieve  him  in  the  command  of  his  gaard, 
and  Captain  Gorget  was  sent  back  to  barracks  ander  arrest.  Here 
he  was  seen  by  one  or  two  brother  officers  who  had  not  yet  retired  to 
rest,  to  whom  he  gave  at  some  length  his  version  of  the  affair.  Next 
day  his  own  immediate  commanding  officer  was  desired  to  call  apon 
Captain  Gorget  for  any  explanation  he  might  have  to  offer;  and 
this  redaced  to  writing,  and  supported  by  statements  from  the 
officers  he  had  spoken  to  on  his  return  to  barracks,  was  forwarded 
for  the  consideration  of  the  general  of  the  station.  It  was  a  posi- 
tive denial  of  the  charge ;  and  Captain  Gorget  backed  up  his  case 
by  the  evidence  of  his  brother  officers,  which  was  altogetiier  on  his 
side.  As  against  this,  the  evidence  of  those  who  first  formulated  the 
charge  was  equally  dear  and  distinct;  that  of  the  officer  who 
relieved  Captain  Gorget  was  no  less  condemnatory.  A  good  hour 
had  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  alleged  offence  was  com- 
mitted and  Captain  Gorget's  arrival  in  barracks.  The  interval  was 
long  enough  to  allow  of  his  becoming  perfectiy  sober,  particularly 
after  the  great  shock  of  being  placed  under  arrest.  These  argumentis 
carried  the  day  with  the  general,  and  it  was  intimated  to  Captain 
Gorget  that  he  must  '  send  in  his  papers ;'  in  other  words,  retire 
from  the  service,  seemingly  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord.  But 
Captain  Gorget  was  prepared  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  '  Why 
should  he?'  he  asked.  The  whole  thing  was  ridiculous.  He 
was  perfectiy  innocent  of  the  charge.  Colonel  Blazer  and  the 
others  were  mistaken.  It  was  a  trumped-up  affair  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  He  had  no  notion  of  being  driven  out  of  the 
service  and  disgraced  when  he  knew  he  was  not  in  the  least  to 
blame.  They  reasoned  with  him,  persuaded  him,  threatened  him 
in  turns.  The  general  was  quite  determined  he  should  go.  Cap- 
tain Gorget  was,  if  anything,  more  determined  to  remain.  Where  both 
sides  were  thus  obstinate  and  unyielding  there  was  but  one  way  out 
of  the  dilemma.  Captain  Ororgei  must  stand  his  trial.  Nothing  now 
but  a  court-martial  could  decide  as  to  his  innocence  or  guilt. 

The  die  thus  cast,  preliminaries  are  now  pushed  forward  with 
all  conceivable  despatch.  The  general  summons  to  his  councils  a 
smart  young  field-officer,  who  a  year  or  two  back  had  eaten  his 
dinners  at  the  Temple,  and  had  in  due  course  been  called  to  the 
Bar.  His  knowledge  of  law  is  sketchy  in  the  extreme,  but  the 
fact  that  he  is  entitied  to  wear  wig  and  gown  and  argue  before  a 
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judge  gives  bim  enonnoas  prestige  among  his  fellows^  sad  tiie 
appointment  of  officiating  deputy  Judge- Advocate  almost  as  a  mattei 
of  rigbt.  The  charges  against  Captain  Gorget  are  prepared  with 
infinite  pains,  the  general,  all  his  staff,  the  colonel  of  the  190th, 
his  adjutant,  who  is  to  act  as  prosecut(Hr,  and,  finally,  the  acting 
Judge- Advocate,  having  each  and  all  of  them  a  fiuger  in  the  pie. 
The  usual  text-books  have  been  put  in  requisition,  and  the  charges^ 
when  duly  completed,  bristle  with  legal  phraseology,  being  so 
thickly  larded  with  '  aforesaids'  and  '  therebys'  and  'on  or  abouta' 
that  it  is  felt  that  Captain  Gorget  has  not  a  loophole  of  escape*  To 
him  a  copy  of  the  charges  is  delivered  by  the  Judge- Advocate,  witha  list 
of  witnesses ;  in  return  the  prisoner  hands  in  a  list  of  those  he  wishes 
to  have  called  on  his  own  side,  and  announces  that  a  stanch  fiiendi 
Captain  Eeene,  of  his  own  regiment,  will  assist  him  in  his  defence* 

There  is  not  much  pomp  and  circumstance  about  the  frme'en- 
iclne  of  a  general  court-martial.  The  court-house  is  very  commonly 
the  mess-room  of  a  regiment — that  to  which  the  prisoner  himself  be« 
longs.  The  bench  firom  which  he  is  to  be  judged  is  the  table  at 
which  he  has  himself  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  messman's  plaU 
and  the  regimental  wine.  At  the  head  of  the  table,  which  is  covered 
with  regulation  green  baize,  and  studded  with  leaden  inkstands, 
sheets  of  red  blotting-paper,  blue  foolscap,  and  quill  pens,  sits  the 
president  of  the  court ;  and  down  it,  at  his  right  and  left,  the  mem- 
bers are  ranged  according  to  army  rank.  On  one  hand  is  a  small 
table  for  the  Judge-Advocate  and  his  books  of  reference  :  the  time- 
honoured  Simmons,  long  the  only  and  still  one  of  the  best  authcni- 
ties  on  military  law ;  D'Aguilar,  Pipon,  Finlayson ;  with,  possibly, 
as  in  the  present  case,  where  the  Judge- Advocate  pret^ids  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  civil  law,  Starkie  on  Evidence,  Stephens, 
Archbold.  On  the  other  side  is  a  similar  table  for  the  prosecutor, 
who  is  equally  fortified  by  his  papers,  and  such  text-books  as  he  can 
muster.  At  the  foot  of  the  mess-table,  facing  the  president,  stands 
the  prisoner ;  near  him  is  his  friend  and  adviser — neither  solicitor 
nor  counsel,  properly  so  called,  is  acknowledged  by  the  militaiy 
courts — and  they  have  also  a  table  for  their  papers  and  books. 
Every  one  is  in  full  uniform.  The  prisoner  only  wears  no  sword. 
Outside  in  the  anteroom,  and  round  about  the  entrance  to  the  mess, 
are  witnesses  also  in  full  dress,  orderly  sergeants,  messengers,  and 
one  or  two  idlers  who  are  loafing  about  just  to  hear  how  things  go. 

The  usual  types  are  represented  in  the  personnel  of  the  court. 
The  president  is  an  aged,  but  well-preserved,  and  ornamental  old 
warrior,  with  heavy  moustache  and  over-arching  eyebrows,  white  as 
driven  snow.  He  speaks  little,  and  seldom  to  the  purpose  when  he 
does ;  but  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Judge- Advocate,  who,  brimful  of 
activity  and  importance,  primes  and  prompts  him  continually,  he 
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inTCists  the  lightest  phrases  inik  extraordinary  weight  and  solemnity. 
His  chief  counsellors  are  the  members  who  sit  nearest  to  him :  one 
a  stout,  stolid,  and  respectable  old  major,  the  incarnation  of  reaction, 
a  very  Chinaman  in  his  adherence  to  precedent,  unable  to  regard  any- 
thing except  in  the  light  of  the  past;  the  other  a  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel,  who,  still  yonng  in  years,  considers  his  early  promotion  a 
proof  of  his  own  snperiority,  and,  while  he  patronises  everybody, 
seeks  to  force  his  opinions,  always  advanced  and  rather  hazardous, 
down  everybody's  throat.  There  is  constant  antagonism  between 
fliese  two  senior  members,  but  one  practically  neutralises  the  other* 
A  little  further  down  the  table,  however,  is  a  Staff  College  graduate, 
who  throws  in  his  lot  often  with  the  lieittenant-colonel  when  he  is 
not  pursuing  an  independent  line  of  his  own.  He  is  a  terror  to  the 
president,  with  his  inconvenient  questions  and  his  continual  em- 
ployment of  tremendous  expressions,  such  lets  '  the  gravamen  of  the 
clu^ge,'  '  corpus  delicti,'  *  flaws  in  the  indictment,'  and  so  forth^ 
which  may  be  apt,  but  are  generally  incomprehensible.  He  is  more- 
over the  champion  and  leader  of  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  where  are 
seated  the  younger  members,  captains  themselves,  most  of  whom  are 
clearly  in  fieivour  of  the  prisoner,  and  think,  so  far  as  they  think  at  all, 
that  he  has  been  rather  hardly  used.  But  of  these,  only  one  or  two 
pay  very  close  attention  to  the  proceedings.  Some  are  far  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  handiwork  of  the  garrison  caricaturist,  who 
happens  to  be  a  member,  and  who  has  already  made  several  admirable 
sketches  on.  the  official  blotting-paper.  OiJiers  are  closely  studying 
the  Mutiny  Act  (now  replaced  by  the  Army  Discipline  Act),  or  are 
engrossed  with  their  private  memoranda ;  but  all  will  rouse  them- 
selves when  required  to  vote,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  confound 
aU  scientific  arguments,  and  decide  Ihe  point  at  issue  by  the  com- 
monest, if  not  the  soundest,  of  sense. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court.  After  the  order  for  its  assembly  has  been  produced  and 
read,  the  names  of  the  president  and  members  appointed  to  serve 
are  also  read  over  in  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner,  who  challenges 
one,  and  his  place  is  taken  by  another  officer  'in  waiting.'  Then 
come  the  oaths :  the  senior  member  swears  the  president,  the  presi- 
dent the  court  and  the  Judge-Advocate,  who  acts  as  amanuensis, 
usher,  and  scribe.  These  preliminaries  concluded,  the  prisoner  is 
arraigned,  pleads  *  not  guilty'  to  the  charges,  and  the  prosecutor 
proceeds  to  open  the  case  by  reading  aloud  a  lame  but  laboured 
address.  Written  addresses,  which  are  attached  to  the  proceedings, 
to  be  read  subsequently  by  convening  and  confirming  officers,  are  a 
great  feature  on  courts-maxtial.  The  prisoner,  by  and  bye,  when  put 
upon  his  defence,  will  also  begin  by  reading  an  address,  as  will  the 
Judge- Advocate  when  he  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  evidence  adduced  on 
both  sides.     Like  written  sermons,  these  addresses,  lacking  th^  bril- 
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liance  of  spontaneons  eloquence,  generally  fail  of  effect.  The  first 
witness  follows  the  prosecator's  speech.  It  is  Colonel  Blazer,  who 
tells  his  stoiy  with  a  eantions  reticence,  as  though  he  felt  a  little  on-, 
certain  of  his  facts.  '  Bat  yon  saw  him  stagger  ?'  the  prosecutor  be- 
gins, when  the  Staff  College  captain  promptly  superyenes.  '  That  is  a 
leading  question,'  he  cries.  The  point  is  contested,  others  join  in  the 
discussion,  the  argument  grows  hot,  and  the  president,  under  the 
whispered  advice  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  on  his  right,  orders  the 
court  to  be  cleared.  But  now  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  first 
principles,  and  the  Judge- Advocate  is  at  much  pains  to  explain  what 
a  leading  question  really  is*  Half  an  hour  or  more  is  spent  in 
desultory  talk,  but  when  the  court  is  reopened  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  question  cannot  be  put.  The  young  captain  has  got  the 
majority  of  votes,  and  he  will  keep  it  now,  till  in  the  end  he  will 
practically  rule  the  court.  After  this  Colonel  Blazer  is  subjected 
to  a  tedious  and  laborious  cross-examination,  inevitable  when  every 
question  has  to  be  written  down  before  it  is  put,  and  rendering 
impossible  those  smart  passages  in  which  a  clever  counsel  seeks  to 
turn  a  witness  inside  out.  The  second  witness,  the  staff-officer,  is 
more  positive  in  his  enunciation,  more  confident  and  self-reliant. 
Only  in  an  unguarded  moment  he  admits  that  Colonel  Blazer  had 
told  him  that  Captain  Gorget  was  the  worse  for  drink.  *  That  is  hear- 
say evidence !  It  is  inadmissible.'  The  interruption  comes  firom  the 
same  quarter  as  before,  and  the  results  are  precisely  the  same.  The 
prisoner  has  clearly  a  good  fiiend  in  court.  The  third  witness,  the 
brother  captain  of  the  prisoner,  who  relieved  him  on  guard,  scarcely 
satisfies  the  court  as  to  his  independence  or  disinterestedness.  He 
clearly  seems  to  have  seen  through  the  spectacles  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses; and  his  evidence  is  finally  much  discredited  when,  in 
answer  to  the  court,  hv  admits  that  he  would  gain  a  step  by  Captain 
Gorget's  retirement,  and  in  answer  to  the  prisoner  that  the  two  had 
not  been  on  speaking  terms  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  prisoner's  line  of  defence  as  set  forth  in  his  address  is  inge- 
nious. He  had  been  roused  firom  sleep  suddenly  by  the  words  '  Guards 
turn  out ;'  hence  his  somewhat  confused  manner.  His  face  might  be 
flushed :  it  was  so  commonly  after  dinner,  and  he  would  call  wit- 
nesses to  prove  it.  He  might  have  spoken  incoherently ;  his  voice 
was  naturally  thick ;  let  the  court  judge  for  themselves.  As  for 
the  stagger,  he  did  not  deny  it,  but  his  boots  were  tight — he  would 
call  his  servant  to  prove  the  fact — and  he  had  corns.  Having  dis- 
posed thus  of  the  primary  specific  allegations,  he  would  attack  next 
the  general  charge  of  drunkenness  by  showing  that  he  had  not 
tasted  liquor  for  some  hours.  This  would  be  proved  by  fiiends 
who  had  sat  with  him  till  half-past  nine,  by  his  servant  and  the 
messman,  who  would  depose  to  the  nature  of  supplies  sent  to  him 
that  day  on  guard.    Last  of  all,  he  would  adduce  the  direct  evidence 
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of  the  officers  vrho  had  seen  and  conversed  with  him  on  his  return  to 
barracks,  and  who  were  ready  to  swear  that  they  had  never  seen  him 
more  sober  in  their  lives.  All  of  which  the  prisoner  and  his  astute 
adviser  did  folly  substantiate  and  prove.  Several  days^  however, 
were  occupied  with  the  defence,  not  alone  because  it  was  prolix,  but 
because  the  senior  member,  the  bumptious  Ueutenant-colonel,  was  as 
obviously  Gorget's  enemy  as  the  young  Staff  College  captain  was  his 
friend.  The  scuffling  and  skirmishing  over  what  was  admissible 
and  what  not,  the  minute  questionings  of  the  prisoner's  witnesses, 
both  by  prosecutor  and  the  court,  seemed  nearly  interminable. 

At  length  the  defence  is  closed.  The  prosecutor  replies ;  the 
Judge- Advocate  sums  up,  not  without  indications  of  natural  aptitude 
for  legal  work ;  and  the  court,  having  accepted  Captain  Gorget's 
statement  of  his  long  and  faithftd  service,  and  the  strong  letters  of 
recommendation  from  old  commanders  and  personal  friends,  is 
cleared  to  deliberate  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence  it  has 
heard.  This  portion  of  the  proceedings  is  especially  secret.  All 
who  are  present  are  in  honour  bound  that  no  details  of  deliberations 
shall  transpire.  The  oaths  they  take  specifically  declare  that  they 
shall  not  discover  the  '  vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular  member  of 
the  court,'  nor  '  divulge  the  sentence  of  the  court  until  it  shall  be 
duly  approved.'  No  whisper  creeps  out  therefore  as  to  Captain 
Gorget's  jhte.  It  was  known  only  that  a  few  days  after  the  court 
bad  separated  it  was  reassembled  by  order  of  the  convening  officer, 
and  it  was  therefore  clear  that  the  general  was  not  exactly  satisfied 
veith  the  results  attained.  It  is  next  announced  that  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  have  been  forwarded  to  England,  and  some  months 
must  elapse  before  the  final  decision  is  kaown.  Meanwhile  poor 
Gorget,  racked  with  a  thousand  doubts,  is  suffered  to  go  about  in 
open  arrest.  Had  he  been  a  private  soldier  he  would  have  long 
fdnce  learnt  the  worst.  In  such  trials,  if  the  finding  is  '  guilty,'  the 
court  is  reopened  to  take  evidence  as  to  character  and  previous  con- 
victions ;  if  not  reopened  thus,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  has  certainly 
been  passed.  In  an  officer's  court-martial  the  court  does  not  reopen 
at  all,  and  the  prisoner  has  not  the  slightest  inkling  of  his  fate. 
But  Captain  Gorget's  friends  are  not  very  anxious  on  his  account. 
All  who  watched  the  proceedings  closely  must  have  perceived 
that  the  court  was  in  his  favour  from  first  to  last.  By  and  by, 
when  the  Judge- Advocate-General  in  England,  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  and  possibly  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  have  each  and  all 
had  their  say,  the  Queen  will  be  advised  to  confirm  the  finding  of  the 
court,  which  honourably  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Very  probably  the 
same  mail  which  conveys  this  good  news  to  Captain  Gorget  will  take 
a  Horse  Gruards  confidential  despatch  to  the  general,  couched  in  no 
complimentary  terms,  animadverting  strongly  upon  his  want  of 
judgment  in  bringing  Captain  Gorget  to  trial  at  all. 
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By  Hbnri  Van  Lauk. 


Few  peoples  have  erer  exhibited  in  their  national  character  such 
direct  results  from  their  local  habitation  as  the  Dutch.  Settled  on 
sandy  islets  in  the  North  Sea,  exposed  to  great  dangers  with  the 
rise  of  every  tide  and  the  raging  of  every  tempest,  they  developed, 
already  in  the  earliest  times,  habits  of  industry  foreign  to  the  more 
favoured  inhabitants  of  sunnier  climates.  Their  very  existence 
depended,  and  does  still  depend,  upon  artificial  bulwarks  erected 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  They  had  to  contend  with 
the  elements,  and  to  protect  themselves,  during  many  centu- 
ries, against  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  Thus  industry  and 
valour  became  the  natural  instincts  of  the  Dutch,  and  from  the 
practice  of  these  qualities  flowed  wealth  and  honour  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  that  nation  at  one  time  the  arbiter  of  peace  or 
war  in  Eilrope.  We  can  safely  refer  those  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  this  to  the  bulky  though  seductive  history  of  that  competent 
historian,  Mr.  Motley. 

During  the  past  two  centuries  the  progress  made  by  the  Dutch 
has  been  very  remarkable,  and  this,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  recog- 
nised by  the  English.  It  was  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  the  old- 
world  habits  that  lingered,  until  recently,  amongst  them.  Much  of 
this  feeUng  was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  former  maritime  rivalry,  a 
feeling  which  was  fostered  by  poets  and  statesmen.  Even  that 
quaint  and  homely  Puritan,  Andrew  Marvell,  did  not  disdain  to 
dip  his  pen  into  gall  and  to  speak  of  Holland  as  a  country  that 
*  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land,  as  but  th'  off-scouring  of  the 
British  sand.'  Can  this  be  the  reason  that  at  the  present  time 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Englishmen  visit  Holland,  or, 
at  least,  remain  there  no  longer  than  a  few  days  to  recruit  their 
strength  and  to  fill  their  pocket-flasks  before  entering  Germany  ? 

However,  I  resolved  to  visit  the  country  of  my  ancestors, 
if  ever  I  had  any;  and  started  in  the  middle  of  August  from 
Queenborough  to  flushing.  In  former  times,  when  you  wished  to 
go  to  HoUaid,  you  had  first  to  drive  to  St.  Katharine's  Wharf,  try 
to  satisfy  a  cabman,  who  never  would  be  satisfied,  by  giving  him 
double  his  fare,  then  fee  a  porter  to  carry  your  luggage  on  board, 
make  your  way  amongst  a  crowd  of  very  queer,  heavy-looking, 
beetle-browed,  dark-bearded  men,  arrayed  in  the  most  careless 
manner  possible,  and  finally  have  a  last  tussle  with  the  steward  for 
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•  berth.  Boi  lum  all  this  is  ohanged,  and  the  predeol  age  niay 
well  boast  of  haying  made  knowledge  and  trayelling  easy.  If 
yon  wish  to  go  to  Holland  yon  have  only  to  driye  to  any  station 
of  the  London,  Chatham^  and  DoTer  Railway,  take  yonr  ticket  t 
and  in  less  than  two  horns  yon  will  find  yourself  at  Qneenborongh, 
and  will  be  qnietly  put  on  board  one  of  the  largest  steamers  whioh 
cross  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  that  without  any  fdss  or  con* 
fusion.  Your  passage  may  be  more  or  less  stormy,  your  feelings 
more  or  less  disturbed ;  but  it  is  wise  in  travelling  to  make  the 
best  of  eTerythiug.  At  last  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Dutch  coast, 
so  the  captain  says,  but  no  coast  is  to  be  seen.  Sea  and  land 
seem  to  be  all  one,  and  the  low  sedgy  banks  hardly  pop  out 
of  the  water,  whilst  the  sea-walls  of  Flushing  are  barely  yisible, 
and  appear  to  be  on  a  leyel  with  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  houses, 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  church  steeple.  I  saw  several  of  the 
natives  on  landing,  the  women  with  prodigiously  long  gold  pen* 
dants  which  hang  from  a  pin  fixed  in  a  cap  above  the  eyebrows  and 
dese^Bbd  (m  the  neck,  whilst  on  the  forehead  is  an  ornament  ^of 
diamonds,  called  a  needle ;  the  men  with  their  dress  and  figures 
something  like  modem  stage  Dutchmen  in  England,  very  primitive 
and  Tery  quaint.  The  railway  rests  on  embankments  raised  round 
many  islands  to  keep  out  the  sea,  and  those  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Waloheren  are  the  most  massive  in  Holland.  I  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  etatue  of  the  great  Admiral  de  Buyter,  who  was  bom 
here ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  render  pretty  fairly  the  idea  of  a  veiy 
broad-built  Dutchman,  who  was  trusted  by  his  tailor  with  any 
amount  of  nether  garments. 

I  caught  firom  the  train  a  quick  view  of  the  Town  Hall  of 
Middelburg,  built  by  Charles  the  Bold ;  whirled  down  Breda,  where 
Charles  U.  resided  when  in  exile,  and  which  appears  not  to  have 
grown  more  lively  since  then ;  had  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  at  the 
station  of  Boxtel,  where  the  lunch,  though  wretched,  was  charged 
for  exorbitantly;  and  arrived  at  last  at  the  great  railway  junc- 
tion of  the  Netherlands,  Utrecht,  where  I  had  again  to  remain  for 
more  than  an  hour  before  my  train  started  for  Amhem,  the  capital 
of  Gelderland,  and  the  place  of  my  destination.  I  took  a  rapid 
walk  through  Utrecht,  and  was  chiefly  stmck  by  the  great  number 
of  churches,  which  brought  to  my  mind  Marvell's  lines : 

*  How  ooald  the  Daich  bat  be  converted,  when 
Tb'  Apostles  were  so  manj  fishermen  V 

The  continuous  number  of  glasses  of  Schiedam  and  bitters  quaffed 
in  the  refreshment-room  of  the  station  by  the  patiently  waiting 
and  thirsty  Net}ierlanders  reminded  me  that  Dutchmen  are  rather 
fond  of  tfJdng  a  drain ;  that  they  had  drained  the  inland  lake  of 
Haarlem,  which  covered  an  area  of  60,000  acres,  and  were  even 
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going  to  drain  the  rolling  Zuiderzee.  The  reason  travellers  have 
to  wait  BO  long  at  some  Dutch  stations  is  because  the  railways  in 
Netherland  belong  to  different  companies^  which  are  all  antagonistic 
to  one  another,  and  endeavour  to  produce  as  much  discomfort  to  the 
traveUers  as  possible.  In  my  Dutch  Bradshaw  or  Offideele  Reisgids, 
as  they  call  it,  I  found  also  the  hours  of  departure  and  arrival  of  all 
the  trains  most  accurately  given,  but  the  prices  of  the  different  jour- 
neys and  classes  most  carefully  omitted. 

I  prefer  to  describe  the  higher-ljing  parts  of  Holland,  because 
they  are  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  are  very  picturesque,  and, 
above  all,  because  I  have  a  Mend  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amhem,  at  whose  house  I  had  promised  to  stay.  His  residence 
is  very  much  like  an  English  country  seat  in  a  wooded  county.  It 
is  surrounded  by  many  magnificent  specimens  of  splendid  beech- 
trees  with  their  luxurious  dark-brown  foliage ;  by  linden-trees,  the 
bright  green  leaves  of  which  contrast  with  the  darker  shades  of  the 
others ;  and  by  oaks  of  which  no  finer  and  stouter  examples  are  to  be 
found  even  in  old  England.  The  view  over  the  Bhine  fi'om  the 
drawing-room  windows  of  my  friend's  residence  is  simply  grand.  A 
foreground  of  pollard- willows  sets  off  to  great  advantage  the  broad, 
calm,  and  limpid  river,  with  its  riplets  and  currents,  flowing  between 
pasture-lands,  stretching  as  tax  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  intersected 
only  by  clumps  of  trees  and  the  long  arms  of  a  few  windmills, 
moving  about  firantically  like  the  limbs  of  a  country  actor  rehears- 
ing a  very  tragic  part.  Ships  of  every  form  and  size  glide  along, 
vessels  homeward-bound  from  foreign  seas,  steamers  laden  with 
holiday-makers  going  to  Germany,  and  gaily  painted  barges  for  in- 
land traffic.  Anglers  are  here,  throwing  their  lines  with  a  patience 
worthy  of  all  admiration,  and  staring  anxiously  at  the  bobbing  floats, 
which  even  at  this  distance  appear  like  so  many  Ufe-buoys.  The 
whole  view  is  inexpressibly  peaceful.  The  low-lying  meadows  bathed 
with  sunlight ;  a  few  thatched  roofs  in  which  dyke-menders  and 
herdsmen  live  with  their  families;  cattle  quietly  grazing  in  the 
fields,  trees  of  fantastic  size  and  shape, — ^these  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  landscape  in  which  everything  seems  to  be  still  and  motionless. 
Only  occasionally  life  is  imparted  to  the  view  as  a  stork  rises  out  of 
the  meadow,  and  flies  to  some  distant  fiArm-chimney  or  village  fiane 
where  it  has  its  nest. 

There  happened  to  be  this  year  an  exhibition  of  national  in- 
dustry in  Amhem,  and  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
coun^  hastened  thither.  I  drove  there  often  with  my  friend,  along 
a  road  lined  on  both  sides  with  very  well  built  country  seats 
and  villas,  surrounded  by  lofty  trees  and  fine  parks,  and  de- 
corated in  front  with  large  numbers  of  those  flowers  for  which  the 
Dutch  have  been  celebrated  during  several  centuries.    And  here  let 
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me  say,  once  for  all,  that  for  natural  beanty  and  wooded  scenery^ 
interspersed  with  small  streams,  the  environs  of  the  capital  of  Gel- 
derland  are  nnsorpassed,  and  are  not  all  what  one  imagines  a  view 
in  Holland  to  be,  bat  rather  remind  one  of  some  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes in  Germany,  or  of  some  of  the  best  views  in  Kent  or  on 
the  Wye. 

The  exhibition  in  Amhem  resembles  nearly  all  similar  exhibi- 
tions, though  this  one  is  on  a  mnch  smaller  scale  than  those  for- 
merly held  in  the  large  capitals  of  Europe.  In  the  gardens  are  the 
nsoal  kiosks,  gaudily  decorated,  where  one  can  bay  everything,  from 
very  bad  and  damp  cigars  to  very  stale  and  oninviting-looking  bans. 
In  the  different  rooms  of  the  exhibition  are  the  steam-engines  hard  at 
work,  with  their  deafening  noises ;  the  usual  pyramids  of  steel-pens, 
of  match-boxes,  of  cakes,  and  of  bobbins  are  idso  to  be  found  there, 
though  I  observed  one  pyramid  of  bog-turf,  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the 
conntry,  which  I  never  saw  before  in  any  other  show  of  nations. 
The  Dutch  distillers  have  also  a  most  tantalising  display  of  their 
various  national  liquors ;  and  red  and  white  cura9oa,  double-distiUed 
anisette,  gold  and  silver  waters,  in  which  small  leaves  of  metal  float, 
and  every  kind  of  fluid  which  tempts  thirsty  souls,  is  shown  here  in 
bottles  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  and  piled  up  in  tremendous  quantities. 
Wliat  most  struck  me  was  the  variety  of  Jiead-gear  of  the  peasant 
women  I  saw  in  this  exhibition.  Some  wore  a  kind  of  cap,  much 
resembling  flattened  pancakes,  surrounded  by  a  frill  of  lace ;  others 
had  large  gold  and  silver  plates  on  both  sides  of  the  head  ;  not  a  few 
showed  curiously  twisted  ornaments  sticking  out  from  under  their  lace 
caps,  like  metal  antennsd  or  diminutive  corkscrews.  Well-to-do 
fBLnners'  wives,  from  North  Brabant,  wore  high-peaked  embroidered 
caps,  vnth  large  flaps  falling  on  the  shoulders,  whilst  market  women 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotterdam  wandered  about  with  a  silver 
or  golden  band  on  their  heads,  called  an  '  overyser,'  which  is  not 
seldom  a  family  inheritance,  descending  from  mother  to  daughter 
through  several  generations,  and  worth  many  pounds  sterling. 

There  was  another  curiosity  in  the  Amhem  Exhibition.  His 
Boyal  Highness  Ario  Mangkoe  Negoro,  Prince  of  Solo,  one  of  the 
semi-independent  inland  states  of  Java,  had  sent  over  his  own  or- 
chestra, or  gamelcmg,  composed  of  fifteen  performers  and  two  danc- 
ing girls,  or  ronkingsy  to  play  some  Javanese  music  and  to  execute 
some  Javanese  gyrations  during  the  exhibition.  The  musicians 
wore  white  waistcoats,  bluejackets  with  Uttle  brass  buttons,  and  a  silk 
petticoat  in  the  place  of  trousers  ;  their  long  hair  was  bound  up  in 
a  knot  with  a  bandana,  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  small  wideawake. 
The  instruments  were  a  kind  of  violoncello,  called  rebab,  always 
played  by  the  leader ;  a  bonang,  or  wooden  frame  with  strings, 
on  which  were  placed  fourteen  hoUow  metal  basins,  with  their  con- 
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eave  sides  downwards^  and  which  were  played  with  drumsticks ;  a 
similar  metal  basin^  bat  mnch  larger,  called  a  kenong  ;  two  goodly- 
sized  gongs ;  a  very  complicated  instrument,  made  of  hollow  bam^ 
boos  and  hanging  metal  plates,  named  a  gendes ;  a  sort  of 
harmoniam,  the  gambang  kajoe,  made  of  straw,  linen,  and  small 
pieces  of  wood,  played  on  with  little  hammers  ;  a  similar  instrument^ 
Hiegarnbang  kansa,  but  with  small  pieces  of  metal ;  a  kind  of  harp 
lying  down  flat,  called  a  tjalempoeng,  and  several  other  sorts  of  queer- 
looking  metal  instruments,  as  well  as  a  drum  played  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  a  bamboo  flute,  and  a  diminutive  kind  of  flageolet. 
The  musicians  sat  cross-legged,  and  remained  so  during  the  whole 
of  the  performance. 

The  music  begins ;  it  sounds  not  unmelodious,  but  rather  sad. 
All  at  once  the  measure  becomes  quicker  and  more  shrill,  the  drum 
and  the  gongs  are  beaten  louder,  and  the  two  Javanese  dancing  girls^ 
Warsi  and  R6ki,  appear.  They  are  both  good-looking,  of  a  c^e  au 
hit  colour,  and  with  strange  almond-shaped  eyes,  which  dart  a4;  yoa 
glances  like  those  of  a  startled  fawn.  The  eldest  girl  is  eighteen^ 
whilst  the  youngest  is  but  fifteen  years  old.  Their  dress  consists 
of  a  variegated  bright  silken  petticoat,  called  sarong,  and  of  a  smaU 
many-coloured  bodice.  Their  feet  and  arms  are  bare,  the  shoul- 
ders and  neck  are  hardly  covered  by  a  long  thin  shawl,  or  slen- 
dang,  with  which  they  perform  different  figures  whilst  dancing,  and 
which  they  hold  then  in  their  hands.  On  the  head  they  wear  a 
kind  of  brass  ornament,  something  like  a  diadem  in  fi*ont,  and  like 
the  helmet  of  a  Roman  warrior  from  behind  and  at  the  sides,  which 
is,  moreover,  ornamented  by  small  tufts  of  silk  of  different  colours. 
They  begin  their  dance,  or  tandak,  singing  all  the  time  in  a  melan- 
choly tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  monotony  which  may  be  soothing, 
but  which  lacks  variety.  They  wriggle  and  turn  and  twist  their 
bodies  in  different  attitudes,  generally  moving  also  their  hands, 
arms,  and  legs,  and  turning  their  heads,  sometimes  behind  their 
slendang  and  sometimes  another  way.  The  music  continues  all 
the  while,  whilst  their  unceasing  crooning  changes  but  seldom  to 
a  crescendo*  My  friend,  who  lived  a  long  time  in  Java,  assures  me 
that  the  words  of  their  songs  are  very  free  and  easy,  and  that  it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  Dutch  ladies  that  they  do  not  understand  them.  The 
whole  gamelang  seemed  to  me  out  of  place  in  Holland,  but  I  can  very 
well  imagine  the  charm  it  may  possess  when  it  is  heard  in  Java  in  the 
evening,  and  a  fresh  breeze  cools  the  air,  whilst  the  musicians  play 
their  soothing  tunes  under  a  verandah,  and  here  and  there  lamps 
glimmer  in  the  inner  rooms  and  throw  their  fiEunt  light.  Then  the 
movements  of  these  dancing  girls  assume,  perhaps,  fantastic  shapes, 
and  make  the  beholder  think  of  the  weird  stories  he  has  heard  in 
his  youth  of  Eastern  enchantresses  and  incantations. 
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Amhem  is  the  habitual  residence  of  old  Indian  officials,  who  come 
to  spend  there  their  well-earned  pensions,  or  the  money  gained  by 
Tigoronsly  shaking  the  old  Dutch  banyan  tree.  There  dweU  also 
many  members  of  the  ancient  nobility,  the  representatiyes  of  those 
sturdy  statesmen  who  resisted  all  compulsion  and  oppression,  so  that 
the  town  is  crowded  with  a  large  number  of  houses  which  seem  to  be 
painted  every  month,  to  be  washed  every  day,  or  to  be  put  in  a  bandbox 
each  Sunday,  and  dusted  and  cleaned  every  Monday.  The  envi- 
rons of  the  town  are  charpung  ;  the  boulevards  or  »ingel8  are  planted 
with  lofty  trees,  and  cure  bathed  by  the  Rhine,  which  laves  here  and 
there  small  islets  covered  with  weeping  willows.  To  sit  in  front  of 
the  pleasure  garden  of  Mmis.Sacrum,  and  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  view 
before  you  whilst  eating  a  tender  beefsteak  and  enjoying  a  good  bottle 
of  wine,  is  a  thing  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  storehouse  of  one's  memory 
and  to  be  remembered  for  ever.  And,  by  the  bye,  let  me  say  here 
that  the  beefsteaks  in  Holland  are  superlatively  good  and  juicy,  and 
are,  beyond  comparison,  much  better  than  the  American  Porter 
House  steak  or  the  greasy  Parisian  Chateaubriand.  They  must 
have  improved  wonderfoUy  gince  that  weU-known  journalist  G.  A. 
Sala  accused  them  about  twenty-five  years  ago  *  of  being  intolerably 
tough.* 

I  was  also  persuaded  to  gp  and  see  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  pisciculture  in  the  world,  situated  about  half  an 
hour's  drive  from  Amhem,  in  the  village  of  Velp.  We  drove 
along  a  road  lined  with  beeches,  linden,  and  oak-trees,  from  behind 
which  peeped  out  many  delightful  villas,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  satisfied  tlie  ambition  of  a  literary  man  for  a  summer 
residence.  We  passed  the  ancient  castle  of  Bilioen,  with  large 
turrets  at  each  comer,  and  lying  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  m«at  full 
of  water.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  some  seven,  or  eight  cen- 
turies ago  by  an  ancient  Duke  of  Gueldres,  and  is  even  now  only  to 
be  approached  by  an  odd^lpoking  bridge.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
fish-growing  establishment  the  manager  showed  us  most  courteously 
the  forty  large  stone  troughs,  filled  with  running  water,  and  sloping 
down  gradually,  aU  standing  in  an  enormous  room,  and  all  filled 
with  small  salmon,  varying  in  size  from  one  to  five  inches.  Out- 
side this  room  are  seveoral  large  ponds  crowded  with  bigger  salmon 
and  trout,  which  dance  about, and  jump  ever  so  many  feet  out  of 
the  water,  as  if  to  show  by  their  piscatory  and  saltatory  move- 
ments that  they  are  glad  to  see  visitors  from  foreign  countries.  It 
was  a  most  interesting  sight  to  behold  the  silvery  scales  of  these 
fishes  glitter  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  We  were  told  that  more 
than  fifty  thousand  small  salmon,  of  one  year  old,  are  annually 
sent  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  Bhine  and  the  Yssel,  and  to  gain 
their  own  livelihood  afterwards  in  the  North  Sea.     This  establish- 
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ment  seems  to  be  well  known^  for  whilst  I  was  there  I  saw  and 
conyersed  with  several  French  and  German  naturalists,  who  were  all 
load  in  their  praises,  bat  looked  rather  disgasted  when  I  foolishly 
told  them  that  my  only  knowledge  of  salmon  and  treat  was  derived 
throagh  the  stomach. 

I  can  safely  recommend  the  town  of  Amhem  and  its  neighboar- 
hood  to  those  Englishmen  who  wish  to  visit  an  interesting  and 
pictaresque  coantry  within  a  convenient  distance  of  Great  Britain. 
The  hotels  are,  in  general,  good,  clean,  and  comfortable,  thoagh 
far  from  cheap,  and  the  scenery  is  charming  and  soothing  in  its 
Datch  qaietness.  Let,  however,  those  who  follow  my  advice 
remember  that  the  stardy  Datchmen  are  no  respecters  of  titles  and 
dignities ;  that  they  are  less  pliable  in  the  backbone  than  the  well- 
drilled  Germans,  and  do  not  address  every  enriched  pawnbroker  as 
*  year  Excellency,*  or  each  well-to-do  gorgeoasly-apparelled  famitare- 
dealer  making  his  toar  on  the  continent  as  '  Yiscoont  Bedpost.' 


ONCE. 


0  SEEN  but  once,  for  whom  my  long  life's  droath 

Hath  thirsted,  wondering  when  thou  woaldst  come. 
Seen  in  the  sanlight  of  thine  own  far  home. 
Amid  the  splendid  languors  of  the  South ; 

1  knew  thee  when  thou  camest,  for  thou  art  she 

My  lone  heart  yearned  for  in  its  need  forlorn ; 
Seen  once,  long  loved,  and  now  for  ever  torn 
By  the  fierce  tide  of  Time  and  Life  from  me ; 

What  wert  thou  ?  Wert  thou  clay  of  human  mould. 
Or  some  bright  goddess  of  a  painless  sphere, 
Or  only  vision,  half  obscure,  half  clear. 

Woven  of  mortal  brain-webs,  dull  and  cold  ? 

I  know  not ;  yet  I  know  the  coming  year 
May  bring  whate'er  it  list  of  loss  or  gain. 
Of  hate  or  love,  of  death  or  life's  dull  pain : 

Once  have  I  seen  my  life's  ideal  near ! 

W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
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Vn.  Dawn. 
When  Oeoffirey  felt  certain  that  she  was  sleeping,  his  next  care  was 
to  examine  the  exterior  of  the  Cave,  thii^ing  that  there  might 
probably  be  openings  between  the  stones  that  would  admit  a  dranght. 
The  hnrdle  at  the  doorway,  fall  of  minute  interstices,  and  purposely 
placed  loosely,  allowed  sufficient  air  to  enter  for  breathing ;  what 
he  wished  to  prevent  was  a  current  crossing  the  chamber,  for  though 
warm  then,  towards  the  morning  the  atmosphere  is  usually  cooler. 
He  found  that  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  the  ground  had  risen 
materially,  so  that  the  floor  inside  the  Gave  was  below  the  level  of 
the  sward  without.  This  partially  closed  the  crevices  between  the 
rude  slabs,  and  from  the  raised  turf  grasses  had  grown  thickly,  and 
filled  the  remaining  space  except  in  one  spot.  There  the  boulder 
wall,  settling  under  the  weight  of  the  capstone,  leaned  somewhat 
from  the  perpendicular  and  left  a  wide  chink.  With  his  knife  he 
cut  a  brosid  sod  of  turf,  and  placed  it  against  the  aperture,  grass 
side  inwards,  filling  it  up  completely.  Then,  stepping  lightly  that 
he  might  not  wake  her,  he  sought  the  horses,  and  relieved  them  of 
their  bridles,  feeling  certain  that  they  would  not  wander  far.  A 
£bw  yards  from  the  copse  there  was  a  slight  incline  of  the  ground ; 
there  he  sat  down  on  the  sward  near  enough  to  hear  Margaret  in  a 
moment  should  she  call. 

Now  that  his  labour  was  over  and  the  excitement  had  subsided, 
even  his  powerful  frame  felt  the  effect  of  unusual  exertion — ^besides 
tiding,  he  had  run  and  walked  many  miles  that  night.  Presently 
he  involuntarily  reclined  almost  at  full  length,  leaning  on  one  arm ; 
his  weight  crushed  a  thick  bunch  of  wild  thyme  that  emitted  a 
deHciouB  scent.  Tall  dry  bonnets  and  some  low  bushy  heath  grew 
at  his  side.  On  the  left  hand — eastwards — stood  a  hawthorn 
bush ;  in  front — southwards — ^was  a  deep  coombe,  and  beyond  that 
a  steep  Down,  towards  the  top  of  which  grew  a  few  gaunt  and 
scattered  firs.  As  the  moon  swept  slowly  higher  the  pale  light  fell 
upon  the  boulders  and  the  dolmen  as  it  had  fedlen  for  so  many  ages 
past.  The  darkness  in  the  deep  valley  became  more  intense  as  the 
shadow  of  the  hill  grew  more  defined ;  where  the  moonlight  fell  upon 
the  slopes  they  shone  with  a  greenish-gray  reflection,  which,  when 
looked  at  intently,  vanished.  His  dreamy  eyes  gazed  far  away 
VOL.  n.  ^  r  ^         T 
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oyer  vale  and  hill,  and  watched  a  star  low  down  that,  little  dimmed 
by  the  dull  moon,  still  scintillated;  for  moonbeams  check  those 
bright  flashes  that  sparkle  over  the  sky.  The  pointed  top  of  a  fir 
upon  the  ridge  hid  the  star  a  moment,  then  passing  onward  with  the 
firmament  it  again  looked  down  upon  him.  With  the  everlasting 
hills  aromid,  his  drowsy  mind  ran  back  into  the  Past,  when  not  only 
men  but  gods  and  men  played  out  their  passions  on  those  other 
distant  hills  that  looked  on  windy  Troy.  The  star,  still  calmly  pnr- 
soing  its  way,  seemed  a  Unk  between  then  and  now,  but  the  hearts 
that  had  throbbed  with  the  warm  hope  of  love,  where  were  they  ? 
(Enone  wandering  disconsolate  because  of  Paris  in  the  shady  groves 
jo{  Ida ;  the  zoned  Helen  with  the  face 

*  that  latmcli'd  a  thonsand  ships, 
And  hnrnt  the  topless  towers  of  Iliciin.' 

The  nameless  graceful  maidens  with  the  many-twinkling  feet  weav- 
ing with  their  steps,  as  the  ears  of  com  in  the  breeze  weave  mystic 
measures  under  the  summer  sun — whose  limbs  still  seem  to  move 
in  joyful  procession,  winding  round  many  an  antique  vase.  Where, 
too,  were  they  ?  Where  the  hope  and  joy  of  the  early  days  ?  And 
Margaret,  beautiful  Margaret,  slumbering — but  living — in  the 
massive  tomb,  where  should  she  be,  and  his  love  ?  His  weary  head 
drooped  on  the  pillow  of  thyme  ;  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  he  slept. 

The  star  went  on.  In  the  meadows  of  the  vale  far  away  doubt- 
less there  were  sounds  of  the  night.  On  the  hills  it  was  absolute 
silence — profound  rest.  They  slept  peacefully,  and  the  moon  rose 
to  the  meridian.  The  pale  white  glow  on  the  northern  horizon 
slipped  towards  the  east.  After  awhile  a  change  came  over  the 
night.  The  hills  and  coombes  became  gray  and  more  distinct,  the 
^ky  b'ghter,  the  stars  faint,  the  moon  that  had  been  ruddy  became 
yellow,  and  then  almost  white. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  one  by  one  the  larks  arose  from  the 
grass,  and  first  twittering  and  vibrating  their  brown  wings  just 
above  the  hawthorn-bushes,  presently  breasted  the  aerial  ascent, 
and  sang  at  '  Heaven's  Gate.* 

Geoffirey  awoke  and  leaned  upon  his  arm  ;  his  first  thought  was 
of  Margaret,  and  he  looked  towards  the  copse.  All  was  still ;  then 
in  the  dawn  the  strangeness  of  that  hoary  reUc  of  the  past  sheltering 
so  lovely  a  form  came  home  to  him.     Next  he  gazed  eastwards. 

There  a  great  low  bank,  a  black  wall  of  cloud,  was  rising 
rapidly,  extending  on  either  hand,  growing  momentarily  broader, 
darker,  threatening  to  cover  the  sky.  He  watched  it  come  up 
swiftly,  and  saw  that  as  it  neared  it  became  lighter  in  colour,  first 
gray,  then  white.  It  was  the  morning  mist  driven  along  before  the 
breeze,  whose  breath  had  not  reached  him  yet.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  wall  of  vapour  passed  over  him  as   the  waters  rolled   over 
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Pharaoh.  A  puff  of  wind  blew  his  hair  back  from  his  forehead, 
then  another  and  another;  presently  a  steady  breeze,  oool  and 
refreshing.  The  mist  drove  rapidly  along;  after  awhile  gaps 
appeared  overhead,  and  through  these  he  saw  broad  spaces  of  bine 
sky,  the  coloor  growing  and  deepening.  The  gaps  widened,  the 
mist  became  thinner ;  then  this,  the  first  wave  of  yaponr,  was  gone, 
creeping  np  the  hillside  behind  him  like  the  rearguard  of  an  army. 

Oat  from  the  last  fringe  of  mist  shone  a  great  white  globe.  like 
molten  silver,  glowing  with  a  Insciousness  of  light,  soft  and  yet  bril- 
liant, so  large  and  bright  and  seemingly  so  near — but  just  above  the 
ridge  yonder — shining  with  heavenly  splendour  in  the  very  day- 
spring.  He  knew  Eosphoros,  the  Light-Bringer,  the  morning-star 
of  hope  and  joy  and  love,  and  his  heart  went  out  towards  the  beauty 
and  the  glory  of  it.  Under  him  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Earth 
seemed  to  breathe  instinct  with  life,  bearing  him  up,  and  from  the 
azure  ether  came  the  wind,  filling  his  chest  with  the  vigour  of  the 
young  day. 

The  azure  ether — yes,  and  more  than  that !  Who  that  has 
seen  it  can  forget  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  summer  morning's 
sky  ?  It  is  blue — it  is  sapphire — it  is  like  the  eye  of  a  lovely 
woman.  A  rich  purple  shines  through  it;  no  painter  ever  ap- 
proached the  colour  of  it,  no  Titian  or  other,  none  from  the  be- 
ginning. Not  even  the  golden  flesh  of  Bubens'  women,  through  the 
veins  in  whose  Umbs  a  sunlight  pulses  in  lieu  of  blood  shining  be- 
hind the  tissues,  can  equal  the  hues  that  glow  behiud  the  blue. 

The  East  flamed  out  at  last.  Pencilled  streaks  of  cloud  high  in 
the  dome  shone  red.  An  orange  light  rose  up  and  spread  about  the 
horizon,  then  turned  crimson,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  disk  lifted- 
itself  over  the  hill.  A  swift  beam  of  light  shot  like  an  arrow  to- 
wards him,  and  the  hawthorn-bush  obeyed  with  instant  shadow  :  it 
passed  beyond  him  over  the  green  plain,  up  the  ridge  and  away. 
The  great  orb,  quivering  with  golden  flames,  looked  forth  upon  the 
world. 

He  arose  and  involuntarily  walked  a  few  steps  towards  it,  his 
heart  swelling,  the  inner  voice  lifted.  The  larks  sang  with  all  their 
might,  the  swallows  played  high  overhead.  When  he  turned,  Mar- 
garet had  risen  and  came  to  meet  him,  blushiug,  and  trying  in  vain 
to  pnsh  back  her  hair,  that  had  become  slightly  loosened.  The  breeze 
revelled  in  it. 

'  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?'  she  said,  as  they  shook  hands,  looking 
ronnd.  He  gazed  into  her  eyes  till  the  fringes  drooped  and  hid 
yiem  :  then  he  kissed  her  hand.  Her  cheeks  burned ;  she  withdrew 
it  qnickly.  *  We  must  go,'  she  said,  all  confused.  He  would  gladly 
have  prolonged  that  moment,  but  went  loyally  to  do  her  bidding. 
He  had  no  difficulty  with  the  horses,  they  had  wandered  but  a  short 
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distance ;  the  gray's  lameness  had  nearly  gone  off,  probably  it  would 
quite  when  he  warmed  to  his  work.  They  were  soon  monnted,  bat 
ikea  came  the  old  question,  which  way  to  ride  ?  Margaret  conld 
not  recognise  any  of  the  hills.  Geoffirey  decided  to  ride  direct  east, 
towards  the  snn,  thinking  that  if  they  kept  in  one  direction  they 
must  cross  a  road  presently.  They  started  along  the  ridge  with  a 
deep  yalley  on  the  right  hand,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  a  shepherd  soon,  for  Margaret  was  naturally 
anxious  to  get  into  a  ciyilised  locality. 

'  There  is  a  cloud  coming  towards  us,'  she  said  presently. 

Another  great  waye  of  yapour  was  sweeping  up  and  had  already 
hidden  the  sun.  It  crept  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  they 
rode  like  a  rising  tide — the  edge  clearly  marked — and  enyeloped 
them.  They  went  slowly,  thinking  of  flint-pits,  and  not  able  to  see 
many  yards.  Presently  the  breeze  opened  a  gap  oyerhead,  and  they 
were  between  two  huge  walls  of  mist.  They  drew  rein,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  dense  white  yapour  insensibly  melted  and  the  sun  shone. 
But  then  as  it  rolled  away  and  the  ridges  of  the  hills  appeared  the 
doud-like  mist  yisibly  undulated  about  their  summits,  now  rising, 
now  falling,  like  the  yast  low  wayes  of  the  ocean  after  the  wind  has 
sunk.  Here  and  there  the  mist  caught  and  held  the  sunlight, 
and  seemed  lit  up  from  within;  then  it  disappeared,  and  the 
bright  spot  transferred  itself  to  a  distant  range.  A  few  more 
minutes  and  the  breeze  carried  the  yapour  away,  and  they  rode 
forward,  and  after  some  distance  passed  through  a  forest  of  furze. 
A  rabbit  now  and  then  scampered  away,  and  the  stone-chats  flew 
from  bush  to  bush  and  repeated  their  short  note.  Suddenly,  in 
ollowing  the  narrow  winding  opening  between  the  furze,  the  gray 
snorted  and  stopped  short.  Geoffrey  looked  and  saw  a  labouring 
man  asleep  upon  the  sward,  his  head  pillowed  on  a  small  boulder- 
stone,  or  sarsen.  He  called  to  him,  and  the  man  moyed  and 
sat  up. 

*  Why  !*  said  Margaret  in  amazement ;  *  why,  it  is  our  shepherd, 
Jabez !' 

'  Eez,  miss,  it  be  I,'  rubbing  his  eyes ;  '  and  main  stiff  I  be.' 

*  How  oyer  did  you  come  here  ?' 

'  Where  are  we  ?'  said  Geoffrey.     *  What  part  of  the  Down  is 
this  ?     Where  are  Moonlight  Firs  ?' 

*  Aw,  doantee  caddie  me  zo,  measter.' 

*  But  we  want  to  get  home,'  said  Margaret.     *Now  tell  us 
quickly.' 

*  Be  you  lost  too,  miss  ?'     The  shepherd  to  saye  his  life  could 
not  haye  answered  a  question  direct. 

*  You  don't  mean  that  you  haye  been  lost,  Jabez  ?' 
'  I  wur  last  night.     I  twisted  thuck  leg.' 
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*  But  where  are  we  ?' 

*  Aw,  you  beant  Tery  fur  from  th'  Warren/ 

'  Only  think/  said  Margaret,  '  all  the  while  we  were  close  where 
I  started  from.  If  May  had  known  we  were  on  the  hills !  We  had 
better  go  to  Mr.  Fisher's.  No  one  will  be  about,  and  I  can  go 
home  later  in  the  day.' 

*  Show  me  the  way  to  the  Warren/  said  GeofiBrey.  *  Why  don't 
you  get  up  ?' 

*  I  tell  'ee  my  leg  be  twisted.     I  fell  in  a  ylint-pit.' 

'  Well,  point  out  the  road,  and  I  will  return  and  fetch  you.' 

*  Aw,  you  must  go  away  on  your  left,  toward  thuck  Folly — a  be 
about  a  mile.  It  beant  six  chain  from  he  to  th'  wagon  ruts  as  goes 
to  Warren.  But  if  you  goes  up  the  hill  by  the  nut  copse  that'll  be 
sharter.     Doan't  forget  I.     Zend  Bill  wi'  the  cart.' 

By  following  these  directions  they  found  Warren  House  in  about 
half  an  hour.  Margaret's  chief  idea  in  returning  there  was  because 
at  so  lonely  a  place  their  appearance  at  that  early  hour  would  attract 
less  attention,  and  because  she  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  the  dis- 
tance was  much  less  than  the  ride  to  Greene  Feme.  They  could 
hear  the  clack  of  the  mill  as  they  approached ;  at  the  house,  in  front 
the  shutters  were  not  yet  down,  but  Margaret,  who  knew  the  ways  of 
the  place,  rode  into  the  courtyard  at  the  back,  where  was  the  dairy. 

'  Good-morning,  Jenny,'  she  said.  A  stout  florid  woman,  who 
was  canying  a  bucket  of  water,  looked  up,  started,  and  dropped  it. 

'  Lor,  miss,  how  you  did  fronghten  I !  I  be  all  of  a  jimmy- 
swirer,'  and  she  visibly  trembled,  which  was  what  she  meant.  Then 
seeing  Geoffirey  she  dropped  a  curtsy,  and  began  to  wipe  her  naked 
anns  and  hands  with  her  apron. 

'  I  suppose  Mr.  Fisher  is  in  the  bam  ?'  said  Margaret,  not  wish- 
ing the  inquisitiye  old  man  to  know  the  manner  of  their  arrival. 

^  No,  a'  beant  up  yet,  miss.  He  be  mostly  about  by  four  or 
ha'past ;  but  he  freggled  (fidgeted)  hisself  auyer  thuck  paason  as 
eome  a  bit  ago,  and  a  be  a'bed  to  maming.' 

'Lucky,'  said  Margaret,  dismounting.  'I'll  go  and  wake 
May.' 

She  went  indoors,  knowing  the  house  well. 

'  rU  put  your  osses  in,'  said  Jenny.  '  Our  Tolk  be  in  th'  pens, 
a'  reckon.' 

*  I  thought  your  master  was  a  yery  aged  man,'  said  Geoffirey,  as 
he  went  with  her  to  the  stable. 

*  He  be  nigh  handy  on  a  hunderd.' 

'  Surely  he  does  not  rise  at  four  o'clock  ?' 

'  Aw,  eez  a'  do  though.     He  be  as  hardy  as  a  wood-pile  toad  !* 

*  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  a  cart  ?  I  must  go  myself  and 
fetch  the  shepherd,'  and  he  told  her  briefly  how  matters  stood. 
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trasiing  in  her  honest  open  conntenance  to  keep  silence  as  far  as 
possible.  Obyiously  it  was  undesirable  that  the  events  of  the  night 
should  be  generally  known. 

'What,  Jabez  lost!'  said  she.  "Tisamazin*  sure — ^ly.  He 
said  as  he  could  find  his  way  athwert  them  downs  with  his  head  in 
a  sack  bag.     WuU,  to  be  zure  !' 

With  her  aid  Geofifrey  soon  had  a  cart  and  cart-horse,  and 
taking  with  him  a  bottle  of  brandy^  which  May  sent  down,  her 
kindly  heart  thinking  poor  Jabez,  with  his  sprained  ankle,  would 
require  something,  set  forth  to  fetch  the  shepherd,  who  was  indeed 
in  a  '  parlous  case.'  He  found  him  without  difficulty,  for  Jabez 
saw  him  coming,  and  shouted  directions  in  a  voice  famous  for  its 
power.  But  getting  him  into  the  cart  was  another  thing,  and  many 
applications  to  the  bottle  were  necessary  before  he  was  safely  up. 
As  they  jogged  over  the  hill  Geo£Erey  inquired  how  so  experienced 
a  man,  who  could  cross  the  downs  witib  his  head  in  a  bag,  ever  came 
to  get  lost. 

*  Why,'  said  the  shepherd,  solemnly  shaking  his  head,  '  it  wur 
the  Ould  Un  hisself,  it  wur.  He  led  I  by  Ui'  nause  round  and 
round — a'  bides  in  thnok  place  wur  them  gurt  stwoanes  be.  Mebbe 
a'  caddled  (bothered)  you  and  miss  too  ?' 

*  Why  do  you  think  it  was  the  Dev — ,  what  you  call  the 
Old  One?' 

*  Cos  'twur  he,'  dogmatically.  '  Cos  Job,  he  run  away,  and 
nothing  but  the  Ould  Un  would  a'  froughtened  he.' 

'Job?' 

'  He's  my  dog.  I  be  as  dry  as  a  gicks' — the  withered  stem  of 
a  plant.  He  took  another  swig  at  the  bottle,  and,  much  encouraged 
thereby,  lifted  up  his  ditty  in  praise  of  shepherding : 

'  The  shepherd  he  stood  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
And  he  looked  main  cold  and  peakdd ; 
Says,  *'  If  it  wnm't  for  the  sheep  and  the  pore  shepherd 
The  warld  would  he  starved  and  nakM !"  ' 

'  Ton  seem  tolerably  philosophic,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  for  a  man 
with  a  sprained  ankle ;  but  you  have  not  told  me  yet  how  you  got 
lost.' 

'  Aw,  baillee,  thuck  thur  'Gustus,  sent  me  to  Ilsley  market  wi' 
dree  score  yeows  and  lambs — zum  on  um  wur  doubles  as  yine  as 
ever  you  seed — and  I  wur  a  coming  whoam  at  night,  doantee  zee. 
I  neyer  had  but  one  quart  anyhow  and  mebbe  a  nip  a  summat 
shart.  It  wur  th'  Ould  Un  and  no  mistake.  Fust  Job  he  goes  off 
— drat  th'  varmint,  I'll  warm  his  jacket  when  a'  shows  his  face 
agen.  I  sort  of  looks  about  for  he,  and  misses  the  path,  and  then 
I  wur  took  by  the  nause  and  drawed  round  and  round !'  (With  his 
finger  he  described  circles  in  the  air  to  illustrate  his  meaning.) 
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'  Bime-by — whop !  I  fells  into  a  ylint-pit.  The  nettles  did  bite  my 
fiEu^  terrable !  I  bided  there  a  main  bit  and  then  crawls  np  to  the 
Tazz  (furze).  My  droat  wur  zo  thick  I  couldn't  holler;  and  Lor ! 
how  the  stars  did  go  spinning  round !  I  seed  a  fire  arter  a  bit  by 
them  stwoanes  at  tii*  Cave,  and  thenks  I  thuck  be  He  this  time, 
you — ' 

'  So  you  took  us  for  the  Ould  Un  ?' 

*  Wull,  I  axes  your  pardin.  A'wuyer  I  couldn't  crawl  no  furder^ 
zo  I  lays  down  in  the  yuzz  and  thenks  a'  Jacob  and  puts  my  head 
on  a  sarsen  stwoan — ' 

'  And  slept  till  we  found  you  ?' 

'  Eez ;  this  be  featish  tackle/  meaning  the  liquor  was  good. 

'It  strikes  me/  said  Geofifrey,  '  the  demon  that  led  you  astray 
dwelt  in  a  stone  jar,  with  a  wicker-work  casing.'  After  which  he 
Buggested  to  the  shepherd  the  desirability  of  his  remaining  silent 
about  the  a£fairs  of  the  night,  so  &r  as  regarded  Margaret  and  him- 
self, and  enforced  his  argument  with  the  present  of  half-a-soYoreign. 
The  shepherd's  eye  glistened  at  the  coin. 

'  Blessee/  said  he,  '  I  worked  for  bur  feyther.  I  sha'n't  knpw 
nothing,  you  med  be  sure.'  Shortly  after  they  arrived  at  Warren 
House.  There  Geoffrey  found  that  May  had  got  breakfast  ready 
in  the  parlour,  and  was  made  welcome.  Jenny  brought  in  a  jug  of 
cream  for  their  tea. 

'  You  can't  swing  it  oil  your  finger,'  said  Margaret,  laughing. 

'  Our  housekeeper,'  explained  May  to  Geoffrey,  *  I  mean  Jane, 
not  Jenny,  is  rather  fond  of  gin,  dreadful  creature.  To  get  it  she 
has  to  cross  the  room  in  front  of  grandpa's  chair ;  so  to  deceive 
him  and  make  believe  there's  nothing  in  it,  she  swings  the  jug 
slowly  on  her  finger,  when  it's  half  full  all  the  while.  One  day,, 
however,  he  insisted  on  smelling  the  jug.' 

They  discussed  and  laughed  over  Margaret  and  Geoffirey's  adven- 
ture on  the  hills,  and  it  was  agreed  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  conceal  it  from  all  but  Mrs.  Estcourt.  Margaret  had  lost  one  of 
her  ear-rings,  but  May  said  the  labourers  should  be  told  to  look  for 
it,  and  one  or  other  would  very  likely  find  it,  if  it  had  been  dropped 
in  or  near  the  Gave.  After  breakfast,  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  when  folks  in  town  were  just  settling  into  slumber.  May 
sat  down  to  the  ancient  piano  and  began  to  play.  It  was  one  of 
those  antique  instruments,  found  in  old  houses,  which  shut  up  and 
look  like  a  sideboard,  of  five  octaves  only,  and  small  keys,  yellow 
fit>m  age,  upon  which  they  say  our  grandmothers  played  with  the 
backs  of  their  hands  level  with  the  keyboard,  and  without  dropping 
a  guinea  if  one  was  placed  on  their  white  knuckles.  Through  the 
open  window  the  warm  sunlight  entered,  tinting  Margaret's  brown 
hair  with  gold.     There  came  the  odour  of  many  flowers,  the  hum 
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of  bees,  and  the  distant  sonnd  of  rushing  water.  It  was  a  joyous 
hour  of  youth.  May  and  Margaret  sang  alternately  the  beautiful 
old  ballad  of  which  they  say  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  the  anti- 
strophe — the  reply  to  the  Passionate  Shepherd's  desire,  '  Come  liye 
with  me,  and  be  my  loye  !' 
May  (the  Shepherd) : 

*  There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
With  a  thoosand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 
A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then  live  wiUi  me,  and  be  my  love  !* 


Margaret  (the  Lady) ; 


*  If  that  the  World  and  Love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love !' 

{To  be  eontifwed,) 
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An  animated  correspondence — the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
product  of  an  exceedingly  prolific  and  not  too  asefal  epistolary 
crop  which  the  long  vacation  has,  after  its  accustomed  fashion, 
brought  with  it — was  published  last  month  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper  press.  There  issued,  early  in  September,  from  the  "^ar 
Office  in  Pall  Mall,  an  edict  commanding  that,  on  and  after 
October  the  thirty-first,  no  rifle  volunteer  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  his  regiment  who  had  completed  the  age  of  twoscore 
and  ten.  As  to  the  arguments  urged  against  this  novel  and  de- 
cidedly penal  regulation,  they  need  not  now  be  recapitulated.  The 
decree  seems  to  have  been  resisted  by  a  majority  of  the  citizen 
soldiers  of  England,  and  probably  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  see  fit  to  reconsider  and  recast  it.  The  pleas 
urged  in  its  favour  by  volunteers  themselves  are  more  significant, 
and  wiU  better  repay  a  very  slight  examination.  Harsh  as  the 
new  clause  might  seem,  it  was,  we  were  told,  essentially  sound, 
since  it  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  assimilating  the  government 
of  the  volunteers  to  that  of  the  regular  army.  Amateur  soldiers 
of  middle  age  might  be  excellent  marksmen,  but  they  were  often 
imbned  with  a  lamentably  small  tincture  of  the  military  spirit. 
They  had  taken  up  volunteering  more  as  a  pastime  than  as  a 
serious  business,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  force  that  they 
should  be  got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  great  need 
of  the  country,  we  were  asstured,  was  a  race  of  martially-minded 
volunteer  soldiers.  It  was  impossible  to  procure  these  without  a 
liberal  admixture  of  new  blood ;  and  of  this  the  official  mandate, 
based  upon  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Bury's  Committee,  was 
regarded  as  the  guarantee. 

The  real  and  genuine  meaning  of  such  statements  as  these 
is  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  the  most  emphatic  expression  there 
could  be  of  the  influence  asserted  over  the  coiumunity  by  the  volun- 
teer movement.  This  country,  we  are  periodically  reminded,  will 
tolerate  nothing  in  the  natture  of  conscription ;  but  when  our  civilian 
warriors  themselves  advocate  that  their  status  shall  be  made  to 
resemble  that  of  the  professional  soldier  as  far  as  possible,  they 
testify  to  the  progress  made  by  a  spirit  that  n^ay  ultimately  be  found 
to  pave  the  way  for  conscription  itself.  The  machinery  of  the 
volunteer  movement  has  long  since  become  established  in  small  pro- 
vincial towns  and  in  smaller   villages.     Bands  of  bumpkins  have 
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been  organised  into  miniature  battalions ;  the  rifle  is  the  natural 
weapon  of  shopbojs  and  clerks.      The  prosperous  citizen  who,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  merely  known  as  a  personage  behind 
the  counter  or  at  the  desk,  has  been  transfigured  into  an  officer   of 
volunteers.     His  name  appears  in  the  Army  List :  he  may  be  even 
admissible  into  some  of  the  minor  military  clubs.     The  yolunteer 
force  has  not  only  its  amiual  fortnight  at  Wimbledon,  but  its  autumn 
mancBUTres,  like  the  conquering  legions  of  the  German  Empire. 
Volunteers*  are  brigaded  with  regulars,   and  the  manners  of  the 
guardroom  and  the  parade  are  reproduced  in  the  peaceful  regions 
of  civic  life.     A  new  element  has  thus  entered  into  the  existence  of 
the  nation  of  shopkeepers,  nor  could  there  be  more  crucial  evi- 
dence of  its  reality  and  importance  than  in  the  now  declared  wish 
of  the  volunteers  to  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  and  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  professional  soldiers  of  the  line. 

The  second  great  influence  that  has  been  undoubtedly  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  the  military  spirit  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the 
popular  literature  of  the  period.  In  one  of  his  works  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  enters  a  solemn  protest  against  the  pernicious  habit  of 
giving  to  boys  as  school-prizes,  or  in  any  other  way,  volumes  which 
tell  the  thrilling  tale  of  military  achievement  and  renown.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  English  lads  have  been  inflamed 
with  a  desire  to  go  to  sea  from  a  perusal  of  the  fictions  of  Captain 
Marryat.  What  Marryat  was  to  the  navy,  that  Charles  Lever  and 
his  imitators  have  been  to  the  army.  It  may  have  been  mere 
accidental  coincidence,  or  it  may  have  been  an  unconscious  anticipa- 
tion of  a  coming  demand,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  when,  a 
little  less  than  two  years  ago,  the  war  fever  was  at  its  height  in 
England,  the  railway  bookstalls  were  covered  with  works  of 
imagination  and  fancy,  conceived  in  a  very  difiierent  and  less  wisely 
realistic  spirit  than  those  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  The 
soldier — guardsman,  or  hussar,  or  officer  in  a  marching  regiment — 
has  become  more  and  more  of  a  personage  in  the  most  popular  of 
latter-day  romances,  since  Lever  drew  Lorrequer  and  O'Malley, 
since  Whyte-Melville  sketched  the  brilliant  vicissitudes  of  Digby 
Gbrand,  since  George  Lawrence  portrayed  his  heroes  of  the  tawny 
moustache,  the  herculean  strength,  the  hand  of  velvet  endowed 
with  the  capacity  of  steel-like  grip.  The  heau  sabreur  of  Ouida,  if 
more  preposterous  than  the  military  cynosure  of  her  predecessors, 
did  just  as  well  to  dazzle,  delight,  and  fire  the  popular  imagination. 
Each  one  of  these  authors  just  named  has  a  score  of  more  or  less 
Meeessful  imitators.  .  Thus  it  is  that  a  large  amount  of  the  popular 
fiction  of  the  day  is  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  militarism,  and 
that  imperceptibly  there  is  a  strong  force  making  in  favour  of  the 
army  as  the  true  profession  of  the  manly  Briton. 
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But  the  literary  influences  in  fayour  of  what  is  known  as  mili- 
tarism eamiot  be  tibas  lightly  dismissed.  The  professional  soldier 
of  the  p^od  is  not  only  ihe  cause  and  the  inspiration  of  the  writ- 
ings of  others,  he  is  frequently  no  inconsiderable  writer  himself. 
Captain  Pen  and  Captain  Sword  are  no  longer  enemies,  but  Mends; 
and  their  hereditary  functions  are  Tery  often  united  in  one  and  the 
same  individual.  When  the  military  spirit  of  the  English  nation 
has  not  been  fed  on  great  pageants,  on  pictures  of  flashing  sabres, 
glittering  helmets,  the  crash  of  contending  armies  in  onset,  its 
martial  instincts  haye  been  appealed  to  with  not  too  apparent  and 
intrusive  skill  by  military  contributors  to  the  anonymous  press. 
Early  in  the  present  century  the  London  newspapers  were  supposed 
to  be  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  Irishmen.  There  are  honest 
and  well-meaning  country  clergymen  who  belieye  that  they  can 
detect  in  them  even  now  the  sinister  finger  of  the  Jesuit.  It  is 
.  oftoi  ignored  that  of  late  years  journalists  have  been  very  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  the  past  and  present  ofiBcers  of  the  army. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  e£fect  which  a  soldier,  who  is  also 
an  able  writer,  may  produce  on  the  periodical  press  by  his  pen 
when  it  is  remembered  how  profoundly  *  The  Battle  of  Dorking,' 
(printed  some  years  ago  in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  stirred  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.  It  drew  attention,  in  the  most  forcible  and  dramatic 
manner,  to  the  fact  that  England  was  exposed  to  grave  military 
'  danger,  and  that  a  hostile  combination  of  the  great  inilitary  powers 
of  the  Continent,  or  even  the  well-directed  attack  of  any  one  of 
them,  might  find  her  unprepared  and  helpless.  The  composition 
was  a  trifle  in  itself,  but  it  appeared  at  a  critical  moment ;  and  when 
a  nation  is  in  a  state  of  fretful  anxiety  and  ill- suppressed  appre- 
hension, it  is  trifles  of  this  sort  which  appeal  with  epical  force  to 
the  national  mind. 

Closely  allied  with  this  uneasy  consciousness  that  we  were  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  foe  was  the  belief  that  we  had  in  us,  latent 
it  might  be,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  real,  the  power  to 
defy  our  national  enemies.  What  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Mfldn  were  to  the  martial  youth  of  Britain  in  the  Elizabethan 
era,  that  India  and  our  Colonial  Empire  have  been  to  the  youth  of 
the  Victorian  epoch.  The  experiences  of  wars  waged  in  far  Hindo- 
stan,  now  at  the  Antipodes,  now  at  South  Afiica,  have  shown  that 
the  spirit  and  capacity  of  a  race  whose  greatness  is  founded  on  a 
basis  of  military  achievement  as  well  as  moral  service  to  humanity, 
'  are  still  frresh  and  unimpaired.  Our  young  men  at  home  may  seem 
the  gilded  butterflies  of  fashion,  loungers,  idlers,  incapable  of  any 
more  heroic  exertion  than  the  battue  or  the  hunting-field  ;  but  we 
have  been  reminded  from  time  to  time,  in  very  emphatic  fashion, 
'  that  on  this  account  the  yalour  or  vigour  of  the  British  stock  is  not 
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diminished.  It  is  more  than  a  hnndred  years  ago  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, then  Mrs.  Robinson,  rallied  our  officers  on  the  martial  sum- 
mons they  had  receiyed.  '  How/  she  wrote,  *  do  our  scarlet  beaux 
like  this  scheme  of  going  abroad  ?  Do  the  pretty  creatures  who 
mind  no  other  thing  but  the  ladies  and  the  king  like  to  leaye  the 
drawing-room  for  camp  and  trenches  ?  Should  the  chance  of  war 
bring  a  sloyenly  unhandsome  corpse  'twixt  the  wind  and  their 
nobility,  can  they  abide  it  ?  Dare  they  behold  friends  dead  and 
enemies  living  ?  I  think  they  will  die  of  a  panic,  and  save  their 
enemies'  powder.  Well,  they  are  proper  gentlemen.  Heaven 
defend  the  nunneries !  As  for  the  garrisons,  they  will  be  safe 
enough.'  Yet  only  a  few  years  later  these  '  scarlet  beaux'  were  the 
heroes  of  Fontenoy  and  Dettingen.  As  it  was  in  the  last  century, 
so  has  it  been  in  this. 

But  unquestionably  the  chief  agencies  which  have  promoted 
militarism  in  England  during  the  last  few  years  haye  been  social. 
It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  close  connection  which  existed  be- 
tween England  and  Paris  during  the  twenty  years  of  the  Second 
Empire  encouraged  a  taste  in  this  country  for  the  decoratiye  aspects, 
the  splendid  accessories,  and  the  yarious  kinds  of  pageantry  of  the 
profession  of  arms.  The  more  wealthy  and  luxurious  any  society 
grows,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  deyelop  a  passion  for  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war.  In  England  this  tendency  has  been  assisted 
by  the  general  bent  and  bias  of  upper-class  education.  Athleticism 
is  naturally  fayourable  to  militarism ;  and  the  public  school,  with 
its  glorification  of  muscular  sports  and  prowess,  is  the  nursery  of 
the  regiment.  There  are  two  great  grounds  on  which  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  commends  itself  to  English  public  opinion.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  more  closely  identified  with  actiye  seryice  to  the 
State  than  any  other  calling  which  an  English  citizen  can  elect  to 
follow,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  politics  or  diplomacy.  Pro- 
fessions rise  and  fidl  in  popular  British  esteem  in  proportion  as 
they  are  or  are  not  immediately  associated  with,  and  directly  recog- 
nised by,  the  national  Goyemment.  Hence  it  is  that  the  titular 
honours  conferred  of  late  years  on  eminent  doctors  haye  sensibly 
raised  the  pursuit  of  medicine  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  I£ 
the  same  distinctions  were  granted  with  something  like  the  same 
liberaUty  to  artists  and  authors,  the  popular  yiew  of  painting  and 
literature  as  careers  in  life  would  probably  be  much  higher  than  it 
is.  In  the  second  place,  the  soldier's  business  is  preeminently  that 
which  becomes  an  Englishman.  It  is  at  least  a  manly  business,  and 
all  the  arrangements  of  our  social  life  testify  to  a  growing  disposition 
to  glorify  manhood,  and  raise  brute  strength  and  gynmastic  skill 
to  the  level  of  a  fine  art.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is  not  in  favour 
of  culture.     Prophets  of  intellect  may  preach  to  us  the  evangel  of 
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sweetness  and  light,  but  their  voices  are  those  of  men  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  British  patriciate,  a  life  of 
devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits  is  regarded  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  occupation  of  a  trader  was  by  the  Athenian  gentlemen  who 
were  contemporary  with  Pericles.  Who  is  the  hero  of  the  hour  ? 
The  youth  who  takes  the  highest  degree  which  his  Uniyersity  can 
bestow,  to  say  nothing  of  a  small  multitude  of  public  prizes  and 
scholarships,  or  he  who  is  the  champion  of  his  eleven,  the  stroke  of 
his  boat,  the  representative  racquet-player  of  his  year  ?  There  is 
a  story  told  of  a  newly-elected  Cambridge  senior  wrangler  who,  hap- 
pening to  enter  a  box  at  a  theatre  at  the  same  time  as  his  future 
sovereign,  took  to  himself  some  very  cordial  exhibitions  of  applause 
that  were  made,  and  bowed  a  graceful  acknowledgment.  If,  instead 
of  having  headed  the  mathematical  tripos,  he  had  just  won  some 
exceptionally  coveted  laurel  of  athleticism,  his  vanity  might  have 
been  much  less  inexcusable. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  highly  elaborate  point  of 
civilisation  which  we  have  reached  in  this  country,  that  the  pro- 
fession which  is  now  held  in  the  highest  social  honour  among  us 
is  that  which  primitive  barbarism  invents  for  itself.  Here  we 
have  a  new  social  illustration  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  or  Mr.  Froude*s 
view  of  history.  The  strong  man,  according  to  the  doctrine  pro- 
pounded in  Hero-Worship,  is  he  before  whom  all  of  us  should  bow 
down  and  worship.  What  should  the  profession  of  the  strong  man 
be  but  that  of  arms  ?  And  is  it  not,  therefore,  the  natural  instinct 
of  humanity  that  the  pursuit  of  arms  should  occupy  a  chief  place  in 
the  public  opinion  even  of  this  enlightened  century  ?  Eveiything 
seems  to  show  that  the  military  calling  is  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  popular  in  England,  and  that  consequently  the  spirit  of 
militarism  will  be  more  and  more  widely  diffused.  Politics  year 
after  year  seems  to  promise  less  of  a  career  for  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  upper  classes.  No  man,  indeed,  can  hope  to  make  a 
figure  in  politics  without  money ;  but  to  those  who  have  money 
there  is  a  host  of  other  departments  of  activity  in  Ufe  infinitely 
more  attractive.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
lost  a  good  deal  of  the  social  cachet  which  they  once  possessed,  and 
the  education  of  the  young  well-bom  Englisbmaan  is  considered  to 
have  reached  its  natural  term  when  his  public-school  days  are  over. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
those  sons  of  the  aristocracy  who  used  to  go  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, by  a  process  quite  as  natural  as  they  went  to  Eton  or 
Harrow  or  Winchester.  A  university  degree,  unless  it  be  a  very 
high  one,  is  only  of  any  definite  assistance  for  intending  clergy- 
men ;  and  the  time  which  preparation  for  it  involves  is  a  serious 
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dedaction  from  the  qaalifying  period  for  a  colonelcy.  So  the  nnm- 
ber  of  candidates  who  annnally  present  themselves  at  the  examina- 
tion for  direct  commissions  is  always  swelling.  The  example  of 
rank  becomes  the  recognised  precedent  of  wealth.  The  army  is 
not  a  money-making  profession,  but  it  is  a  gentlemanlike  and 
honourable  career.  It  abounds  in  yaluable  social  opportunities. 
It  is  not  without  the  chances  of  adyenture  and  the  possibilities  of 
distinction.  The  public-school  lad  joins  his  regiment,  and  if  it  is 
a  good  one  he  is  subject  to  the  best  social  discipline  which 
England  can  afford.  The  temptations  by  which  he  is  beset  are 
great,  but  they  are  not  exceptional,  and  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  among  the  senior  officers  of  a  regiment  against  letting  a 
youngster  plant  himself  resolutely  in  the  track  of  ruin  without  an 
emphatic  and  friendly  protest.  The  subaltern  wants  an  allow- 
ance, of  course ;  but  so  he  would,  and  in  all  probability  for  the 
same  number  of  years,  if  he  went  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  student  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The 
chances  that  a  young  officer  has  nowadays  in  the  army  are  on  the 
whole  as  good  as  he  enjoys  in  any  other  profession.  The  entire 
range  of  literature  is  open  to  him ;  some  good  appointments  are 
not  unlikely  to  be  thrown  in  his  way ;  we  are  perpetually  being 
plunged  in  little  colonial  struggles  and  frontier  wars. 

The  social  product  of  modem  militarism  is  a  highly  creditable 
specimen  of  English  manhood,  and  this  popularity  is  on  the  in- 
crease. It  is  the  fashion  of  soldiers  to  complain  that  their  profes- 
sion does  not  receive  in  England  the  consideration  which  is  its  due, 
and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  enjoys  in  other  countries.  Her 
Majesty's  uniform,  we  are  told,  is  not  sufficiently  honoured,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  disparage  the  manifold  virtues  of  those  who 
are  its  wearers.  These  remarks  do,  in  all  probability,  express 
nothing  more  than  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  them 
that  a  scheme  of  military  precedence  should  be  recognised  in  Eng- 
lish society.  Of  social  popularity  and  prestige,  the  British  officer 
has  at  least  his  full  share ;  and  he  has  it  upon  the  strength  of  quali- 
ties whose  existence  is,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  upon  credit.  He 
is,  so  far  as  his  outward  appearance  is  concerned,  a  well-developed 
specunen  of  an  English  gentleman.  Much  drilling  causes  him  to 
carry  his  body  erect.  Judicious  shaving  and  moustache- trimming, 
together  with  the  acquisition  by  his  complexion  of  a  certain  bronze 
hue,  as  the  consequence  of  exposure  to  air  and  sun,  impart  to  his  face 
a  certain  degree  of  uniformity;  and  of  twenty  young  military  officers 
who  happen  to  be  together,  the  chances  are  that  half  convey  the 
idea  of  having  been  turned  out  after  a  certain  specified  pattern. 
He  has  developed  a  freedom  and  easiness  of  manner  which  are  apt 
generally  to  commend  themselves,  and  which  are  vaguely  identified 
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with  an  infinity  of  humour  and  merriment.  He  has,  as  it  is  right 
he  should  have,  a  profound  belief  in  his  profession,  and  he  certainly 
succeeds  in  indoctrinating  those  who  form  his  social  enyironment 
with  his  own  views. 

So  feur  as  the  military  view  is  moderately  sound,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  regret  that  this  should  be  so.  The  professional  opinion  of 
the  military  class,  untrustworthy,  dogmatic,  and  tyrannical  as  it  is, 
possesses  at  the  same  time  a  singularly  dififusiye  quality.  It  has 
shown^  upon  several  occasions  lately,  the  power  of  leavening 
society  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Frequently  conflicting  with 
English  traditional  feeling,  often  opposed  to  our  most  cherished 
notions  of  modesty,  good  taste,  and  fair  play,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
become  a  constraining  and  a  levelling  force.  We  are  supposed  to  live 
in  a  cultivated  age.  Many  men,  and  a  few  women,  are  understood, 
or  at  least  like  it  to  be  understood  that  they  are  capable  .of  judging 
of  facts  for  themselves,  and  pronouncing  a  verdict  on  them  without 
the  aid  of  experts.  But  the  caste  sentiment  of  the  barrack-room  and 
the  military  dub  carries  all  before  it.  One  is  sometimes  told  by  mili- 
tary men  liiat  the  army  as  such  has  no  public  opinion.  The  truth  is 
that  it  has  a  very  powerful  public  opinion  of  its  own,  which  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  society  experience  shows  to  be  exceedingly  contagious. 
The  professional  military  estimate  of  any  event  or  of  any  group 
of  events  is  scarcely  qualified  by  any  non-professional  elements. 
The  typical  military  officer  seldom  reads,  and  even  more  seldom 
thinks.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  calling,  a  smart  soldier,  a 
good  comrade,  a  delightfal  companion,  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  most  gentlemanlike  variety  of  the  great  family  of  Philis- 
tiiies.  He  is  incapable  of  a  deUberately  mean  action;  he  is  as 
brave  as  a  lion.  But  he  does  not  cast,  nor  is  he  asked  to  cast, 
his  eye  beyond  his  professional  surroundings.  He  has  no  standard 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  save  that  which  is  recognised  in  *  his 
regiment.  He  has  no  ideas;  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a 
man  of  one  idea,  since  his  views  on  all  matters  are  merely  the 
reflection  of  notions  mechanically  held  by  those  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  daily  contact. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  an  agency  like  this,  if  exer- 
cised flEur  enough,  and  if  unchecked  by  intervening  influences,  is 
likely  to  become  a  despotism  that  may  prove  both  an  inconvenience 
and  a  danger.  The  excellence  of  the  army  as  a  social  school,  the 
popularity  of  the  military  manners,  the  uncultured,  unreflecting,  un- 
intelligent plutocracy,  which  is  the  great  power  of  the  day, — all 
combine  to  extend  the  influence  of  militarism.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  army  is  now  a  regular  career  for  young  Eng- 
lishmen in  a  manner  which,  ten  years  ago,  it  was  not.  The  profes- 
sional soldier  has  almost  exclusively  sprung  up  since  the  abolition 
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of  purchase.  Before  that  time  he  was  confined  to  one  or  other  of 
the  scientific  corps.  Now  he  is  everywhere.  There  are  few  fami- 
lies in  the  middle  or  higher  classes  which  are  not  a£fectionately  con- 
cerned in  his  snccess,  and  which  do  not,  perhaps  nnconscionsly, 
assume  the  colour  of  his  notions.  Nothing  that  can  invest  him 
and  his  class  and  his  class  prejudices  with  prestige  and  import- 
ance is  wanting.  He  is  the  best-adyertised  personage  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Newspaper  correspondents  illuminate  eyery  inch 
of  his  track  with  a  halo  of  glory.  If  he  simply  performs  his  duty, 
he  is  a  hero ;  if  he  does  more  than  this^  he  is  made  a  lion.  Of 
course  our  ideal  soldier  is  too  cool  and  sensible  to  sustain  any  injury 
from  this  artificial  process  of  exaltation.  But  while  he  escapes,  so- 
ciety does  not;  and  the  influences  ofthe  whole  arrangement  upon  society 
are  by  no  means  uniformly  admirable.  The  mischief,  if  mischief  it 
can  be  called,  is  very  likely  transient  in  its  nature ;  an  ephemeral 
e£ferYescence  which  has  as  little  of  anything  that  is  serious  or  stable 
about  it  as  the  erotic  attachment  to  a  red  coat  on  the  part  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein  had  of  the  nature  of  a  grand  passion. 
It  is  simply  a  phenomenon  of  the  time,  just  like  Jingoism,  witib  which 
it  is  closely  connected,  or  the  worship  of  protoplasm.  It  is  con- 
ceiyable  that  the  influence  ofthe  caste  of  professional  soldiers  might 
be  exercised  in  a  sinister  manner  upon  English  society,  if  there  were 
any  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  its  operation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  not ;  and  the  good  and  sober  sense  which  English  society 
will  perhaps  in  the  long-run  display  may  be  expected  to  cause  the 
aspects  and  e£fects  of  militarism,  which  haye  here  been  glanced  at, 
soon  to  become  of  little  more  than  antiquarian  interest. 
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By  J.  W.  Shbbeb,  C.S.I. 


*  One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts/  As  You  Like  It, 
Since  it  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  this  brief  history  that 
the  writer  should  have  no  pretences  with  those  who  are  good  enongh 
to  read  it,  it  must  be  premised  that  the  title  is  not  selected  as  one 
likely  to  attract  curiosity.  The  Woman  in  White  of  our  English 
CollhiB,  and  UHomme  ^  VOreiUe  cassee  of  M.  About,  are  of 
course  good  specimens  of  such  selection.  But  this  biography  is 
called  ^  The  Man  with  the  Short  Arm/  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  peculiarity  specified  is  the  only  undoubted  fact  the  writer  can 
aver  about  his  subject.  The  rest  of  the  narrative  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  principles  by  which  the  Dervish,  in  the  Oriental 
story,  described  the  strayed  camel — how  he  was  blind  on  one  side, 
lame  of  one  foot,  had  lost  a  tooth,  was  loaded  with  grain  in 
one  panier,  honey  in  the  other,  and  so  on — only  by  carefully  ex- 
amining the  appearances  on  his  track.  And  yet  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  narrator  has  gone  very  far  wrong.  To  say  that  a  man  existed, 
sometimes  enjoyed  life,  had  work  to  do,  loved,  experienced  dis- 
appointment, was  not  so  light-hearted  when  old  as  he  was  when 
young,  and  at  last  died, — all  this  is  none  of  it  improbable  and  some 
of  it  certain.     But  to  business. 

More  considerably  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  biographer,  hav- 
ing chosen  a  profession  which  involved  absences  from  England, 
was  about  to  start  on  his  first  absence,  and  had  been  to  an 
outfitter  in  Wigmore-street.  He  was  walking  back  towards  Ca- 
vendish-square, when  a  hansom  —  then  really  Hansom's  patent 
— ^was  seen  advancing.  Exactly  opposite  the  biographer's  posi- 
tion on  the  pavement,  the  horse  slipped  and  absolutely  came 
down,  but  only  on  one  knee  at  a  time,  and  so,  scrambling  onward 
with  a  straining  back,  recovered  itself.-  Hansoms  are,  perhapF/ 
with  some  merriment,  called  safety  cabs ;  for  as  they  can  upset  ar.d 
go  backwards, — both  accidents  having  been  witnessed  by  the  pre- 
sent Boswell, — a  claim  to  the  title  is  scarcely  established.  But  it 
is  true  that  the  horse  falling  down  is  immaterial.  The  gentleman 
inside  was  a  bronzed-faced  young  man,  dressed  in  some  sort  of  uni- 
form— a  cap  with  a  gold  band,  a  blue  jacket  with  brass  buttons. 
He  was  a  little  thrown  forward  by  the  stumbling  horse,  but  easily 
r^ained  his  place,  and,  in  doing  so,  spread  out  both  his  arms,  and, 
looking  at  the  person  who  he  little  thought  was  destined  to  write 
an  account  of  him,  smiled  gaily,  as  who  should  say,  '  These  are  the 
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chances  of  our  careers.  Here  we  go  up^here  we  go  down.  Do  as  yon 
like,  worthy  horse.  Thank  yon,  thank  you.  Still,  if  you  could  proceed, 
so  much  the  better.'  This  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I  had 
any  communication  with  him.  Our  interview  was  of  the  briefest ; 
but  as  he  spread  out  his  arms,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
that  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  arm  was  much  shorter  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  constituted  quite  a  peculiarity.  I  could 
not  but  reflect  wha£  a  strange  thing  it  is,  in  this  vast  sea  of  human 
existence  crowded  with  ships,  how  two  barks,  without  asking  num- 
bers, dip  flags  and  pass  on,  knowing  only  one  thing,  and  not  caring  to 
ask  others — that  they  are  both  bound  for  the  same  haven.  The  inten- 
tion of  absence  blossomed  in  time  into  action,  and  at  last  the  bio- 
grapher found  himself  in  a  cab  on  his  way  to  the  Nine  Elms  Station, 
much  incommoded  with  personal  efiects;  his  spirits  a  little  damped, 
naturally  enough,  with  farewells — some  of  them  the  longest  farewells 
that  can  be  taken — fairly  off  for  Outremer.  After  we  had  crossed 
the  river  we  came,  in  a  wide  road,  to  a  small  crowd.  People,  as 
every  one  knows,  begin  to  collect  if  half  a  dozen  cabbages  slip  off  a 
wheelbarrow ;  but  there  was  some  excuse  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
was  before  the  days  of  those  charming  Juganath  cars,  the  steam-rol- 
lerSy  beloved  of  spirited  horses;  but  there  was  a  belief  prevalent  that 
carriages  might  be  used  in  the  street  impelled  by  steam,  and  the 
experiment  was  sometimes  tried.  The  crowd  had  collected  because 
a  moveable  apparatus  of  the  sort  had  come  to  a  standstill,  from  some 
slight  mishap.  Whilst  we  were  temporarily  arrested,  a  young  man, 
with  a  gold-banded  cap,  sprang  out  of  the  circle  of  bystanders,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  person  in  charge  what  was  the  matter.  He  did  so 
evidently  with  authority  and  knowledge,  and  stretched  out  an  arm^ 
unduly  short,  to  point  to  some  gear  unbraced — his  left  arm — for  he 
was  holding  a  bar  with  the  other,  as  he  leant  over  to  inspect  closely. 
It  was  my  friend  of  Wigmore-street.  When  I  went  on  board  my 
steamer  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  I  sat  at  dinner  in  the  saloon  next 
a  young  man  dressed  much  as  my  acquaintance  was,  and  he  turned 
out  to  be  the  second  engineer.  He  therefore  of  the  misformed  arm, 
with  his  bronzed  sea-face,  his  uniform,  and  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
was  clearly  a  steam-packet  engineer.     At  least,  so  I  take  it. 

The  odd  thing  in  being  ten  years  away  from  home  is,  that 
though  the  period  cannot  but  be  full  of  new  impressions,  and 
lengthy  with  varied  scenes,  yet  when  the  absent  person  returns,  he 
expects  everything  to  be  the  same,  and  is  surprised  at  people  being 
older.  My  first  absence  ended  after  a  decennium,  and  grand  old 
London  was  revisited.  The  climate,  of  course,  seemed  a  little  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  streets  unequal  and  incongruous ;  but  it  was 
much  to  breathe  the  air  of  absolute  civilisation  again,  and  to  know 
that  they  were  not  getting  far  ahead  somewhere  else. 
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One  day  I  had  to  go  from  Regent  Circus  in  an  omnibus  into 
the  City.  Near  Tottenham-court-road  two  male  passengers  got  in. 
The  Tehicle,  of  course,  immediately  started,  and  in  the  confusion  of 
two  large  bodies  holding  on  by  the  roof-bar,  and  waving  their  dimen- 
sions in  other  people's  faces,  I  did  not  observe  till  they  were  seated 
that  one  of  them  was  my  defective  engineer  of  ten  years  back.  No 
imifbrm  now ;  all  deep  mourning — crape  almost  covering  his  hat, 
and  even  a  black  border  to  his  pocket-handkerchief.  His  com- 
panion, carrying  papers,  was  clearly  a  man  of  business,  with  a  pro- 
fessional expression  of  sympathy,  put  on  for  the  emergency  of  a 
probate.  The  long  absence  worked  its  usual  illusion,  and  I  thought 
it  altogether  strange  that  my  friend  should  look  eight-and-thirty 
instead  of  eight-and-twenty.  I  felt  very  cordially  towards  him,  and, 
indeed,  should  have  liked  to  have  patted  him  on  the  back,  only  that 
it  was  felt  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  excuse  and  explain  the 
liberty.  Really,  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  should  have 
enjoyed  having  had  some  peculiarity — some  mole,  for  instance, 
that  I  could  take  off  with  acid  if  I  wanted  to  be  married — so  that 
he  might  have  recognised  his  old  comrade  of  Wigmore-street. 

I  watched  his  rather  haggard  look,  his  busy  eyes,  his  low 
rapid  speech  to  the  attorney,  the  light  gesticulations  in  which  the 
short  arm  took  part;  and  I  settled  that  his  case  was  that  of 
another  mentioned  in  the  Gospels ;  he  was  sorrowful  because  he 
was  rich.  The  two  got  out  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  I  saw 
them  no  more. 

People  home  on  a  holiday  do  not  mind  what  money  they 
spend,  and  are  very  anxious  to  see  everything ;  and  so  the  bio- 
grapher found  himself  for  many  long  days  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
elsewhere,  and  came  back,  after  a  prolonged  absence,  with  a  fine 
muddle  of  foreign  cities  in  his  head,  to  London,  the  dirty  and  the 
desirable.  The  season  was  approaching  its  close ;  but  there  was 
a  climax  of  life  and  movement  ere  it  began  perceptibly  to  wane. 

One  evening  the  Park  was  full  of  carriages,  and  as  the  day 
had  been  too  hot  for  meridian  riding,  horsemen*  and  horsewomen, 
and,  indeed,  horse-children,  crowded  Rotten  Row.  Shoals,  too, 
of  urchins  of  the  lower  orders  were  shouting  on  their  way  to  the 
Serpentine,  for  a  dip  in  the  cooling  waters. 

Walking  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  footpaths,  I  waa 
encountered  by  a  figure  that  at  once  attracted  all  my  attention. 
It  was  my  friend  certainly ;  but  so  glorified,  that,  dear  heart !  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  in  his  identity.  So  spruce,  so  set 
^P>  80  jaunty ;  flowers  in  his  buttonhole ;  his  hat  slightly  on  one 
side,  and — who  would  believe  it  ? — the  unfortunate  arm  treated  as  a 
military  accident!  Yes,  the  left  sleeve  of  his  coat  had  been 
made  as  long  as  the  right  one ;  the  arm  was  completely  relaxed^ 
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and  the  end  of  the  partially  empty  left  sleeve  buttoned  in  the  firont 
of  his  sortout.  My  lips  inyolontarily  formed  the  words,  '  He  is 
engaged  to  be  married/  and  as  I  conld  follow  him  without  intra- 
sion,  my  observation  of  his  demeanour  with  women  confirmed  my 
suspicion.  There  was  a  beaming  smile  of  self-congratulation  on  his 
face,  a  conscious  look  of  immense  attractiveness,  and  yet  accom- 
panied by  a  superior  smile  of  contented  indifference.  He  peered 
patronisingly  into  pretty  faces,  as  if,  with  the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick, 
'  he  knew  a  nicerer.'  There  was  a  toss  of  the  head  that  distinctly 
expressed,  *  You  do  not  any  of  you  touch  her;*  and  then  a  sort  of 
considerate  mitigation  of  his  charms  by  a  gentle  withdrawal  of  his 
gaze,  which  I  interpreted  into  such  words  as  '  Keep  off,  will  you  ? 
Do  not  you  see  that  I  am  not  my  own  master  ?  No  longer  tree 
to  choose,  I  cannot  look  fairly  at  you.  Have  done,  pusses !  What 
is  the  use  of  your  little  game  ?' 

If  I  had  only  had  a  mole,  thought  I,  I  might  have  asked  him 
all  about  it.  We  parted.  Alas,  it  was  his  zenith.  It  was  the 
heyday  of  his  manhood  and  his  hopes.  As  I  beheld  him  that 
evening,  I  was  to  see  him  no  more. 

It  is  all  very  well  going  away  for  ten  years  for  the  first  time, 
but  when  the  old  London  has  been  tasted  again  withmaturer  lips,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  keep  away. 

A  seven  years'  absence  this  time,  and  behold  the  narrator  on 
the  flags  again — Piccadilly,  Regent-street,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Not  quite  so  curious  on  this  occasion  about  new  things ;  glad  to 
be  asked  into  the  country,  and  finding  the  calm  under  the  great 
trees  on  the  lawn  very  enjoyable,  and  just  a  tone  in  the  hum  of 
the  bees  amongst  the  flowers,  that  sounded  more  of  the  past  than 
the  future. 

Returning  firom  an  outing  of  this  sort  in  a  quiet  village,  and 
reading  a  novel  in  the  comer  of  a  first-class  carriage,  I  found  we 
were  stopping  at  a  station  where  there  was  a  suburban  race-meeting 
just  breaking  up.  The  clamour  for  places  was  tumultuous ;  confusion 
reigned  supreme;  and  a  rash  of  people,  evidently  third-class  passen- 
gers, swarmed  into  the  compartment  where  I  was  sitting.  Colonial 
training  had,  of  course,  taken  all  superciliousness  out  of  me,  and 
I  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  one  set  of  men  differs  very 
fundamentally  firom  another.  But  this  set  did  not  do  itself  justice. 
The  members  of  it  were  very  hot,  and,  it  must  be  added,  more 
than  rather  drunk.  The  fiftvourites  had  been  beaten,  and  their 
supporters  were  repentant  and  cross.  The  language  employed  by  my 
companions  was  what  in  former  days  was  called  unparliamentary — 
an  epithet  which  has  recently  lost  much  of  its  force.  It  was  a 
great  shock  to  me  to  discover  my  old  and  valued  engineer  in  the 
same  carriage  with  me.     '  Et  en  quelle  compagnie,  bont^  divine  !' 
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as  M.  Sarcey  said,  in  the  sammer^  of  his  glass  of  beer  dnink 
in  the  Strand^  after  the  theatre.  And  I  regret  to  add  that  the 
hottest,  most  perspiring,  alas,  the  dmnkennest,  the  most  swearing, 
and  the  most  out  of  temper  was  he  of  the  curtailed  arm.  He 
'was  smoking  a  little  pipe  of  strong  tobacco,  and  sitting  next  the 
^window.  Some  unhappy  ladies  had  unwittingly  arrived  at  this 
station,  and  one  very  qoietly  attired  woman  came  to  the  door  and 
said,  *  If  you  please,  is  there  room  V  The  engineer  replied,  '  No, 
madam ;  if  you  wish  to  know  particulars,  there  is  not.'  Directly 
afterwards  a  young  girl  arrived,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fast 
fashion,  but  too  frightened  in  the  tumult  to  be  off-handed  in  her 
speedi — and  meekly  enough  put  the  same  question  as  that  asked  by 
the  more  modest  lady.  To  my  horror,  the  engineer,  looking  at  her 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  and  not  vouchsafing  an  answer>  flung  the 
ashes  of  his  pipe  straight  in  her  fetce.  I  sprang  up  with  a  view  to 
apologising ;  but  the  train  moved  off,  and,  being  in  a  minority  of  one 
amongst  a  set  who,  by  loud  laughter,  approved  of  the  act  as  a  very 
passable  joke,  I  sat  back  in  silence  and  disgust. 

This  being  a  veritable  history  of  the  man  with  a  short  arm,  it  is 
desirable  that  his  own  personal  details  should  be  avoided  by  the  histo- 
rian. Therefore  no  further  explanation  will  be  given  of  a  hiatus  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  than  this — ^that  people  go  through  a  long  patience 
of  time  supported  by  hopes,  and  if  these  succeed,  they  think  they  did 
well  to  wait,  but  if  not,  the  years  seem,  in  a  measure,  misspent. 
Bat  years  weU  spent  or  misspent  pass  away,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  absences  ended  at  last  in  retirement,  and  a  small  villa  at 
Norwood.  One  day  I  was  walking  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  won- 
dering when  speculators  would  leave  off  building.  I  reached  lower 
ground,  near  a  railway,  and  turned  down  what  had  doubtless  been 
a  pretty  lane,  but  a  row  of  houses  was  just  finished  there.  They 
were  fairly  tall,  but  very  narrow,  being  on  the  edge  of  the  line  run- 
ning at  the  back.  Snapped  up,  however,  as  low-rented  tenements 
always  are — curtains  and  blinds  in  every  window.  Achilles-terrace 
was  the  designation  of  this  locality  :  for  in  shabby  neighbourhoods 
the  classical  has  a  tendency  to  prevail.  The  houses  were  three-storied, 
besides  a  Tnansard,  but  thin-shelled,  meagre  things,  and,  despite 
coloured  bricks,  paltry.  I  passed  down  this  terrace,  and  had  reached 
No.  7,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  forlorn  figure  slowly  descended  into 
the  scrap  of  garden  in  firont.  Greatly  aged  and  sadly  paralysed,  the 
poor  short  arm  partaking  of  the  uselessness  of  the  left  side;  leaning 
on  his  cane  and  throwing  one  foot  out  with  a  circular  movement;  in 
an  old  paletot,  and  with  a  black-straw  hat  clearly  worn  for  cheapness 
— still,  there  he  was,  no  question  of  it,  my  friend  of  yore.  I  met 
him  occasionally  after  this — not  often  :  he  seemed  only  to  stir  on  a 
very  fine  day.     But  my  walks  frequently  took  me  by  the  house. 
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Small  as  it  was,  there  were  clearly  two  sets  of  apartments  in  it.  A 
fat  woman,  in  flying  showy  ribbons,  occupied  the  drawing-room  and 
bedroom  above  it,  and  gave  up,  apparently,  the  dining-room  under- 
ground to  the  landlady.  And  my  desolate  old  man  had  the  two 
rooms  above  the  best  bedroom — I  saw  him  once  sitting  at  the  window. 
Another  afternoon  he  was  just  going  in  as  I  came  up,  and  a  little 
girl — a  &ir-tressed  thing  of  six  or  seven — ^belonging  to  the  fet 
woman,  ran  out  to  help  him,  at  which  he  seemed  much  pleased. 

After  a  short  absence  in  the  spring  following  settlement  at 
Norwood,  on  my  return,  I  walked  of  deliberate  purpose  down 
Achilles-terrace.  It  was  a  sunshiny  day,  and  I  thought  my 
friend  would  be  out  of  doors,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
speak  to  him  and  tell  him  of  the  interest  I  had  always  taken 
in  him.  When  I  came  near  the  house,  I  saw  that  a  carriage 
with  one  horse  was  at  the  door.  It  was  hearse  and  mourn- 
ing-coach in  one.  The  blind  was  down  in  the  old  man's  room, 
and  they  had  just  put  the  coffin  into  its  receptacle.  The  little  girl 
ran  out  with  a  bunch  of  violets  tied  up  with  black  worsted — her  own 
attempt  at  a  wreath — and  asked  the  funeral  attendant  to  place  it  on 
the  lid.  The  landlady,  who  had  put  on  an  old  black  dress,  then  got 
into  the  sitting  part  of  the  carriage,  and  it  drove  off  at  a  trot. 

Poor  fellow  !  This  engineer  had  just  missed  his  way  in  life. 
We  come  to  sign-posts  in  our  career  pointing  in  different  directions, 
and  if  we  take  the  wrong  turning,  everything  goes  badly.  His  father's 
property  was  cash  only,  I  imagine.  He  would  not  have  gone  to  sea 
if  there  had  been  an  estate.  It  was  a  pity  he  gave  up  his  profes- 
sion. That  was  mistake  number  one.  His  arm,  I  have  little  doubt, 
made  him  somewhat  sensitive  and  impulsive.  And  then,  I  am 
afraid,  he  married  for  looks.  He  thought  a  bright  eye  could  have 
no  guile  in  it ;  a  pretty  mouth  could  smile  no  false  smile.  Others 
have  thought  so,  and  been  right.  But  not  all,  of  course.  There  is 
no  recklessness  like  that  brought  on  by  a  dead  love  and  by  dishonour. 
And  then  gambling — I  fancy — the  money  turning  out  one  day 
withered  leaves,  like  the  fairy  money  in  the  Alif  Leila  ! 

At  Lillington,  in  Warwickshire,  there  is  a  grave  in  the  church- 
yard to  one  John  Treen,  and  on  it  is  written  : 

*  Poorly  liyed  and  poorly  died, 
Poorly  buried,  and  nobody  cried.* 

Well,  the  engineer  was  better  off  than  this.  He  had  known  excite- 
ment, success,  money,  love,  madness,  ruin, — regret.  He  died 
poorly  and  was  buried  poorly,  to  be  sure ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
nobody  cried.  That  little  girl  with  the  violets  went  through  the 
funersJ  of  her  doll,  I  should  not  wonder,  the  next  day,  in  imitation 
of  what  she  had  seen,  and  cried  to  think  she  should  never  hear  the 
old  man's  step  on  the  stairs  again. 
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They  told  me  Love  would  only  bring  me  woe, 

His  words  all  false,  his  sweetest  smiles  all  feigning. 
His  promises  a  cheat ;  but  I,  disdaining 

To  heed  a  prophecy  I  hated  so. 

Determined  for  myself  to  learn  and  know. 

Love  knocking  at  my  dqor,  I  let  him  in : 

A  shining  angel  he,  who  entered  singing. 

I  gave  him  a  blithe  welcome,  proudly  bringing 
Choice  viands,  wines  the  rarest  and  the  best, 
And  spread  a  feast  before  my  glorious  guest. 

He  deigned  to  eat,  I  standing  humbly  by. 

And  vowed  a  hundred  vows,  and  swore  an  oath 
Never  to  leave  me ;  and  I,  nothing  loth, 

"Was  listening  to  his  words  with  great  delight, 

When  suddenly  he  spread  his  wings  for  flight. 

*  Ah,  treacherous  !*  I  cried,  in  wild  dismay ; 

Then  wept  in  silent  impotent  despair 

To  find  that  radiant  angel,  heavenly  fair. 
As  felse  as  any  fiend ;  and  threw  away 
The  fragments  of  my  banquet  on  that  day. 

One  knocked  again  who  said  his  name  was  Love, 

But  had  no  wings ;  and,  though  his  voice  was  sweet. 
He  sang  no  songs.     Then  I  came  down  to  greet 

This  second  stranger,  moving  slow,  and  sore 

Misdoubting  if  he  owned  the  name  he  bore. 

He  read  my  doubt  in  my  foreboding  eyes, 

And  would  have  reassured  me  by  his  name. 
Straightway  I  told  him  how  another  came 

And  said  his  name  was  Love,  and  vowed  to  stay, 

And  even  as  he  spoke  had  flown  away. 

'  That  was  False  Love,'  he  said,  '  and  I  am  True ; 
The  years  to  come  shall  prove  me.'     Then  his  face 
Beamed  suddenly  with  such  a  wondrous  grace 

As  the  false,  winged  angel  never  knew. 

And  made  him  shine  the  brighter  of  the  two. 
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I  brought  no  wine,  I  made  no  dainty  feast 

For  this  trae  Love.     My  bread  was  salt  with  tears. 
And  this  he  ate ;  my  cup  was  bitter  too, 
Yet  he  drank  from  it,  asked  no  other  fare, 
Content  with  my  poor  portion  for  his  share. 

His  answering  eyes  met  mine  at  every  look ; 

His  ready  hand  anticipated  need ; 

His  willing  feet  my  servants  were  indeed ; 
Till,  shaken  from  the  chill  reserve  of  doubt. 
In  grateful  words  I  told  my  gladness  out. 

No  wiogs  to  fly,  but  arms  to  clasp  me  round, 
To  raise  me  from  the  low  ground  where  I  lay. 
And  guide  my  fiEdtering  steps  a  better  way. 
No  vows,  no  songs ;  but  such  sweet  daily  speech 
As  no  mere  music  has  the  skill  to  reach. 

What  can  I  do,  for  whom  so  much  is  done  ? 
It  seems  so  little  to  give  heart  and  brain. 
With  every  pulse  and  every  thought ;  in  vain 

I  count  my  treasures  over  one  by  one — 

I  find  all  worthless,  and  can  offer  none. 

A.  E. 
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By  Mb8.  Nbwkan. 


*  Got  yourself  into  difficulties,  and  ready  to  blame  every  one  but  the 
right  person  for  it,  I  suspect,  young  sir/  was  the  mental  com- 
ment of  an  elderly  prosperous-looking  man,  with  a  complacent  sense 
of  prosperity  being  the  reward  of  virtue,  as  he  glanced  towards  his 
fellow-traveller  in  a  railway  carriage,  a  young  man  of  seven-  or 
eight-and-twenty,  who  was  for  the  second  or  third  time  going 
through  an  official-looking  letter  with  a  grave,  thoughtful,  and 
somewhat  disquieted  air. 

The  first  time  for  many  a  year  Max  Challoner  found  himself 
out  of  difficulties.  The  letter  he  was  so  gravely  conning  had  been 
hurriedly  dashed  off  upon  office  paper  by  an  old  friend,  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  brilliant  change  in  his  prospects,  consequent  upon 
his  coming  into  a  large  and  entirely  unexpected  fortune.  A  man 
who  a  short  week  previously  had  had  no  more  to  subsist  upon  than 
he  could  earn  from  day  to  day,  and  who  suddenly  found  himself  in 
possession  of  something  like  seven  thousand  a  year,  might  certainly 
be  expected  to  look  a  little  more  cheerful  over  it  than  he  was  doing. 

The  only  son  of  a  rich  widower,  he  had  from  his  boyhood  been 
taught  to  regard  himself  as  his  fftther's  heir.  But  just  as  he  was 
leaving  the  university,  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  young  man  in 
expectation  of  a  good  income,  his  father  married  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
with  a  host  of  poor  relations,  and  Max  Challoner  was  left  to  shift 
for  himself  as  best  he  could.  He  accepted  the  change  of  affurs 
philosophically  enough ;  by  the  help  of  a  friend  obtained  occasional 
work  for  one  of  the  papers,  and  soon  contrived  to  earn  bread  and 
cheese,  cheerily  and  independently  living  the  life  of  a  poor  man 
until  this  fortune  had  come  to  him.  It  had  been  left  him  by  a  distant 
connection,  a  bachelor  of  somewhat  eccentric  habits  who  had  not 
manifested  any  more  interest  in  him  than  was  shown  in  an  occasional 
invitation  to  dinner.  Nor  was  there  any  evidence  that  he  had  intended 
to  leave  Max  Challoner  more  than  a  small  legacy,  until  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death.  The  will  happened  to  be  the  last  of  a  suc- 
cession, all  disposing  of  the  property  in  different  ways.  But  there 
was  no  question  as  to  its  validity,  nor  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
making  good  his  claim  ;  and  he  thought  himself  the  most  favoured 
of  mentals,  until  one  fact  came  to  his  knowledge.  It  had  been 
mentioned  carelessly  enough  by  the  lawyer,  amidst  the  excitement 
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which  followed  the  reading  the  will,  but  it  had  snnk  deep  into  his 
mindy  and  remained  fixed  there,  the  hosts  of  congrattdations  which 
poured  in  upon  him  notwithstanding. 

His  handsome  face  wore  an  expression  quite  unusual  iK)  it  as  the 
train  sped  rapidly  along  the  flat,  uninteresting  Essex  shore;  the 
least  promising  of  all  directions  to  take  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 

^Mudmarsh!    Mudmarsh!' 

He  rose,  shook  himself  together,  took  his  felt  hat  and  battered- 
looking  bag  from  the  net  above,  and,  with  a  nod  to  his  fellow- 
traveller,  stepped  out  on  to  the  platform — ^the  only  passenger*  who 
alighted  there. 

'  Mudmarsh,  yes ;  that's  it  straight  as  you  can  go,  sir,'  said  the 
porter  he  had  addressed,  pointing  towards  as  ugly  a  bit  of  road  as  a 
traveller  could  come  upon — flat,  dusty,  unsheltered,  and  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  dreary  stretch  of  waste  land. 

Max  Challoner  stood  gazing  at  the  uninviting  prospect  a  few 
moments,  then  shortly  inquired  : 

'How  far?' 

*  A  trifle  over  a  mile,  sir.* 

'  I  shall  find  an  hotel  there,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Well,  there's  a  sort  of  a  inn.  Do  you  want  some  one  to  cany 
your  bag,  sir  ?* 

'  No.'  He  was  too  much  accustomed  to  earn  a  sixpence  that 
way — so  far  as  a  sixpence  saved  is  a  sixpence  gained  goes — and 
too  little  realised  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
his  finances,  to  avail  himself  of  the  suggestion.  He  was  turning 
away  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  another  question. 

'  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Aylan  in  Mudmarsh  ?' 

*  Aylan  ?  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure,  sir.  That's  the  name  of  the 
old  gent  who  goes  about  looking  after  beedles  and  things  in  the 
hedges  and  ditches.' 

*  A  naturalist !' 

The  man  looked  a  little  dubious.  '  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that.  But  no  natural  could  be  more  harmless  in  his  ways. 
Come  of  a  good  stock,  too,  they  say ;  and  a  real  gent  if  ever  there 
was  one.' 

*  Where  does  he  live  ?* 

'At  Marsh  End — Marsh  House  as  it  is  called;  a  big  old- 
fashioned  place,  half  falling  to  pieces.  Turn  to  the  left,  when  you 
get  into  the  High-street,  towards  the  Marsh — but  any  one  will  tell 
you  where  the  Aylans  live.' 

'  There  is  a  family,  then.' 

'  Three  children ;  his  wife  died  about  a  year  ago ;  and,'  he  added, 
concluding  that  if  the  other  did  not  know  that  much  he  could  not 
be  a  friend  of  theirs,  '  mortal  poor  they  are,  by  all  accounts.' 
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Mftx  Ohalloner  pat  an  end  to  farther  revelations  by  shouldering 
his  bag  in  workmanlike  fashion^  and  taming  away. 
'  Straight  on,  and  then  to  the  left  ?' 

*  You  can't  go  wrong,  sir.* 
'  Thank  yon.     Good-day.' 

He  strode  along  the  road,  too  mach  absorbed  in  thought  to  take 
uiy  farther  note  of  its  dreariness.  A  fine,  tall,  handsome  man,  accus- 
tomed to  healthy  exercise,  mental  and  physical ;  his  every  look  and 
movement  vigorous  and  decided,  with  enough  geniality  in  his  firank 
gray  eyes  to  balance  the  hint  of  cynicism  about  the  firm-set  mouth. 
He  stepped  out  well,  and  did  the  mile  without  changing  the  position 
of  the  bag.  On  reaching  the  town,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  house  he  sought.  Five  minutes'  walk  brought  him  to  the  end  of 
the  High-street ;  and  the  first  person  he  inquired  of  pointed  to  the 
old  house,  standing  apart,  and,  so  to  speak,  outside  the  town.  He 
slackened  his  pace,  now  that  it  was  in  sight,  beginning  to  feel  more 
alive  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  set  himself.  But  while  he 
hesitated,  his  steps  becoming  slower  and  slower,  his  eyes  curiously 
bent  upon  the  gloomy-looking  old  house,  three  sides  of  which  turned 
sollenly  away  firom  the  town,  to  firont  the  dismal  stretch  of  marsh 
land,  they  suddenly  lighted  upon  the  word  '  apartments'  on  a 
card  in  one  of  the  windows.  This  at  once  suggested  a  way  out  of 
the.  diffictilty,  and  he  very  quickly  decided  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
Ascending  the  steps,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  smiling  to  himself 
at  the  way  things  seemed  to  be  arranging  themselves  for  him. 

After  he  had  waited  some  time,  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
elderly  woman  who  regarded  him  with  distrustful  eyes. 

'  What  rooms  have  you  to  let  ?* 

'  Rooms  y  she  ejaculated,  falling  back  a  little,  and  looking  as 
though  that  was  the  very  last  thing  she  had  expected  to  be  asked. 
Adding  suspiciously — *  Do  you  want  any  ?' 

*  Yes ;  if  they  suit  me.' 

She  stood  aside  for  him  to  enter,  eyeing  him  still  a  little 
doubtfaUy,  then  crossed  a  good-sized  square  hall,  and  ushered  him 
into  a  large,  sparely-furnished,  dismal-looking  room — its  bay 
window  overlooking  the  Malrsh. 

'This  is  the  sitting-room,  and  there's  plenty  of  bedrooms — 
three  or  four  if  you  like,  and  everything's  clean  and  quiet.'  Now 
that  she  grasped  the  fact  that  he  was  a  hond-fide  applicant,  becom- 
ing suddenly  voluble  in  her  anxiety  to  put  every  advantage  before 
him. 

But  the  moment  she  paused  to  take  breath,  he  quietly  but 
decidedly  declined  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  any  one  but  the 
master  or  the  mistress  of  the  house.  In  vain  did  she  assure 
him  that  she  could  give  all  necessary  information  ;  he  was  not  to 
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be  persnaded ;  and  she  at  length  reluctantly  gave  np  the  point ; 
and,  saying  she  would  tell  her  mistress,  quitted  the  room. 

*  0  Hannah !  Must  I — couldn't  you  tell  him  all  he  wants  to 
know?' 

'He  says  he  can't  decide  without  seeing  the  master  or  the 
mistress.  There  ain't  no  master  to  speak  of — ^but  you  are  the 
mistress,  I  suppose/  returned  Hannah,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that 
she  was  a  great  deal  more  competent  to  make  the  arrangement  than 
was  a  girl  of  seventeen.  '  If  I  wasn't  thought  fit,  I  don't  see  what 
you  can  do.' 

'But  I  must  try.  0  Hannah,  it  would  be  so  dreadful  to  lose  a 
chance !' 

*  If  you  only  looked  a  little  more  like — *  with  a  disapproving  look 
at  the  beautiful  young  face.     *  It  isn't  such  as  you  lets  lodgings.' 

'  But  I  could  make  myself  look  older  with  some  of  mamma's 
things,'  said  the  young  girl.  '  Ask  him  to  wait  two  minutes, 
Hannah.' 

And  Winifred  Aylan  ran  lightly  up-stairs,  and  into  one  of  the 
bedrooms,  where  she  hastily  flung  open  the  doors  of  an  old  ward- 
robe, and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  looking  with  sorrowful  eyes 
and  white  face  at  the  neatly  arranged  contents,  she  took  out  a 
matronly  cap,  very  different  to  the  coquetish  little  headdresses  in 
vogue,  and  put  it  on,  tucking  back  as  much  of  her  gold-brown  hair 
as  would  consent  to  be  hidden.  Then  she  pinned  a  little  three- 
cornered  shawl  across  her  shoulders,  tied  on  a  black-silk  apron, 
drew  a  pair  of  black-lace  mittens  over  her  little  hands,  and  flattered 
herself  that  the  desired  end  was  gained. 

*  I  certainly  look  very  different  from  myself !'  she  thought,  turn- 
ing for  a  moment  to  examine  the  effect  in  the  dressing-glass. 
*  And,  perhaps,  he  is  old,  and  will  not  notice  much,'  she  mentally 
added,  as  she  descended  the  stairs.  'I  have  only  to  behave  in 
an  elderly  way,  like — .  Yes ;  I  will  try  to  imitate  Mrs.  Frost 
we  lodged  with  when  mamma  went  to  Broadstairs.  Now,  recollect 
you  are  Mrs.  Frost,  you  know' — turning  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  entering  the  room  with  a  staid  step  and  a  face  which  gave  no 
other  indication  of  the  quaking  heart  than  by  being  a  little  whiter 
than  usual. 

'  I  understand  you  wish  to  see  me  before  deciding  about  the 
rooms  ?'  she  gravely  began,  her  small  trembling  hands  folded  primly 
at  her  waist,  in  Frost  fashion. 

He  turned  and  met  her  eyes ;  and  for  the  moment  both  were 
too  much  astonished  to  utter  a  word.  She  had  not  expected  to 
see  any  one  like  this ;  and  he  was  fairly  dumbfounded  at  sight  of 
the  dainty  little  figure  before  him  in  its  quaint  costume ;  the  lovely 
little  face  with  its  broad    low  brow,   soft-brown   eyes,  delicately 
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curved  mouth  and  chin,  and  pare  true  expression,  so  oddly,  and 
yet  80  charmingly,  framed  with  old-fashioned  frilled  lace.  He 
bowed  low,  and  courteously  replied :  '  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
not  object  T 

*  0,  no,'  with  an  elaborate  assumption  of  ease. 

'  Your  housekeeper  tells  me  you  would  be  willing  to  let  a  por- 
tion of  your  house  ?' 

*  Yes,  we  should  be — '  she  was  going  to  say  delighted,  but 
recollected  in  time,  and  added,  with  more  dignity,  '  We  haye  three 
or  four  rooms  to  let.' 

What  in  the  world  ought  I  to  say  next  ?  she  wondered.  Then 
her  thoughts  reverted  to  Mrs.  Frost  again,  and  she  went  on,  *  Our 
rooms  are  clean,  and — big,  and  we  can  cook —  that  is,  a  great 
many  things,'  with  a  sudden  remembrance  of  Hannah's  defi- 
ciencies.    *  And — and — ^there  is  a  view  of — the  marsh.' 

'  Yes ;  0  yes ;  very  satisfactory,'  with  a  gleam  in  the  comer  of 
his  eyes  as  he  turned  them  for  a  moment  towards  the  desolate 
marsh.  '  You  would  not  find  me  very  exigeant,  I  think ;'  then, 
feeling  that  some  sort  of  explanation  might  be  expected  as  to  his 
motive  for  wishing  to  reside  at  Mudmarsh,  he  added,  *  I  only  want 
a  quiet  out-of-the-way  place  for  rest  and  study.' 

'We  are  out  of  the  way  of  everything,'  with  unconscious 
pathos  ;  *  and  you  could  be  as  quiet  as  you  pleased.' 

He  bowed,  and  then,  as  she  did  not  broach  the  subject,  rather 
hesitatingly  began,  *  About  rent  there  wUl,  I  think,  be  no  diffi- 
culty?' 

'O  no,'  trying  to  look  calm,  as  a  landlady  should,  and  to  speak 
in  a  matter-of-course  tone.  As  he  seemed  still  to  hesitate,  she 
added,  with  what  she  thought  was  a  master  stroke  of  diplomacy, 
*  If  you  do  not  mind  telling  me  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
give,  I  daresay  we  could  take  that?' 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  eight  shillings  a  week  for  a 
back  bedroom'at  the  top  of  a  house  in  a  street  running  out  of  the 
Strand,  and  shift  during  the  day  as  best  he  could  ;  and  he  had  not 
yet  taken  any  steps  to  alter  his  arrangements  in  accordance  with 
his  improved  prospects.     But,  after  a  moment,  he  gravely  replied, 

'I  require  special  advantages,  and  my  means  are  ample. 
Would  four  or  five  guineas  a  week  meet  your  views  ?' 

*  Four  or  five  guineas !'  Did  people  ever  pay  so  much  as 
that  ?  she  asked  herself,  recollecting  what  they  had  paid  Mrs.  Frost, 
and  failing  to  take  it  into  account  that  she  lived  in  a  little  back  street 
where  only  poor  people  lodged.  Four  or  five  guineas  !  It  would  be 
a  fortune !  If  he  only  stayed  long  enough  they  would  be  able  to 
pay  everybody ! 

Noting  her  suddenly  flushed  cheeks^  he  said,  '  I  named  that  only 
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as  a  suggestion.     Your  rooms  will  exactly  suit  me,  I  think,  and  the 
rent  is  of  secondary  importance.     I  am  qnite  willing  to — ' 

*  0  no/  hurriedly;  *  it's  a  great  deal  more — that  is,  it  will  bo 
quite  sufl&cient,  quite.' 

'  And  I  may  consider  myself  accepted  as  a  tenant  at  five 
guineas?' 

'  Yes,'  finding  it  difficult  to  prevent  herself  from  saying  thank 
you. 

'  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  a  cheque  upon  my  bank- 
ers for  the  first  month's  rent,  in  lieu  of  reference  ?' 

'  Reference  ?  0  certainly,'  in  utter  bewilderment  at  the  great 
good  fortune. 

But  it  had  occurred  to  Max  Challoner  that  it  would  not  at  all 
serve  his  purpose  to  give  his  real  name ;  that  might  put  an  end  to 
everything  at  once.  Fortunately  he  had  the  bank  notes  which  the 
old  lawyer  had  been  so  eager  to  press  upon  him  for  his  immediate 
use,  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  will  were  made  known.  He 
took  out  his  pocket-book,  selected  two  ten-pound  notes,  and  placed 
them  upon  the  table  before  her.     '  My  name  is  Max.' 

'  What  ought  I  to  say  next  ?'  she  wondered,  her  gaze  riveted 
upon  the  magical  pieces  of  paper. 

He  solved  the  difficulty  for  her.  '  I  will  leave  my  bag,  and 
take  a  stroll  through  the  town  for  an  hour.  Perhaps  your  house- 
keeper will  get  some  dinner  for  me  by  the  time  I  return.  I  don't 
care  what — anything  you  happen  to  have  in  the  house.' 

Anything  in  the  house  ?  What  would  he  say  to  the  remains  of 
the  mutton  which  had  already  served  them  four  days  ;  'and  enough 
too,'  the  butcher  had  somewhat  roughly  intimated,  '  for  such  cus- 
tomers as  the  Aylans.' 

He  opened  tiie  door,  bowing  low,  and  passed  out  after  her.  As 
soon  as  the  hall  door  closed  upon  him,  she  was  a  girl  of  seventeen 
again.  Grossing  the  hall,  she  opened  a  door,  and  rushed  breathless 
into  a  large  barely-furnished  room.  At  the  table  in  the  bay  win- 
dow, sat  an  elderly,  white-haired  man,  peering  through  a  magnify- 
ing glass  at  a  small  insect  which  he  was  turning  over  with  the 
point  of  a  fine  needle,  while  consulting  a  book  at  his  elbow.  At 
another  table  were  two  little  girls,  of  about  seven  and  nine  years  of 
age,  a  great  deal  too  anxious,  and  quiet,  and  delicate-looking  for 
their  years,  whispering  confidences  as  to  the  end  of  a  half-finished 
fiairy-story,  in  the  book  they  were  bending  over. 

'  Papa,  the  rooms  are  let !  A  gentleman  has  taken  them,  and 
these  are  the  references,'  waving  the  bank-notes  in  the  air. 

'  Very  good,  my  child ;  very  good.  Had  the  stripe  upon  his 
back  been  diagonal,  instead  of  transverse,  the  matter  would  be  quite 
beyond  dispute ;  and  even  as  it  is — ' 
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But  ihey  heeded  him  as  little  as  he  heeded  them.  Old  Han- 
nah had  entered  the  room,  eager  to  hear  the  news,  and  Winifred 
Aylan  was  explaining  as  well  as  she  conld,  amidst  the  ejaculations 
and  questions  of  her  three  auditors,  the  wonderful  good  fortune  that 
had  come  to  them. 

'  Mrs.  Grayson  said  only  bats  and  owls  would  ever  look  at  the 
card,'  ejaculated  Lina. 

*  And  she  said  that  fairy  stories  never  came  true/  said  Ina. 

*  When  it's  just  like  the  prince  who  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked 
for  a  night's  lodging.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  gave  all  that  money  down  ?' 
asked  Hannah,  hardly  able  to  grasp  so  stupendous  a  fact.  *  Twenty 
pounds !' 

*  Yes  ;  and — 0,  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  He  is  coming  back  in 
an  hour  for  dinner.  Anything  in  the  house,  he  said ;  but,  of  course, 
the  bone  of  mutton  won't  do.' 

'  No ;  but  he  can't  expect  much  in  an  hour.  Howeyer,  I  must 
put  my  best  foot  foremost.  And  you'd  better  let  me  have  one  of 
they  notes  to  pay  off  a  little  all  round.  It'll  keep  'em  quiet  for  a  bit, 
anyhow,'  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  young  girl,  who  had 
hastily  divested  herself  of  her  matronly  attire,  and  was  seated  at  the 
table  summing  up  the  baker's  and  butcher's  books.  '  That's  Mrs. 
Grayson,'  added  Hannah,  as  a  knock  sounded  at  the  hall  door, 
gathering  up  the  books  and  notes,  and  going  out  to  admit  the  visitor. 

Mrs.  Grayson  had  been  the  Aylans'  only  friend  in  adversity,  so 
she  thought,  and  certainly  she  was  their  oiUy  visitor.  A  widow  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  comfortable  indepen- 
dence, living  in  a  cottage  in  the  town,  who  prided  herself  a  great 
deal  upon  her  knowledge  of  the  world.  She  considered  it  part  of 
her  daily  duty  to  look  in  upon  the  poor  shiftless  Aylans,  slowly 
bat  surely  drifting  into  hopeless  misery.  She  believed  herself  to 
be  their  benefiActor,  as  well  as  friend ;  and  from  being  so  frequently 
told  so,  they  had  come  to  regard  her  as  one,  and  to  be  not  a  little 
troubled  at  finding  it  so  diflBcult  to  be  grateful.  They  were  suffi- 
ciently reminded  of  not  being  up  to  the  Mudmarsh  standard ;  but 
underlying  it  all  was  the  crying  sin  of  not  being  able  to  like  the 
woman  who  stood  by  them  in  their  poverty  and  isolation.  It  was 
true,  her  benefactions  consisted  mostly  of  advice ;  but  of  that  she 
had  been  very  unsparing.  Above  aU,  she  had  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  hoping  to  let  lodgings  in  such  a  situation  as  theirs,  the 
very  worst  in  all  Mudmarsh.  They  were  beginning  to  feel  quite 
guiliy  when  day  after  day  she  entered  with  the  accustomed  words, 

*  Well,  how  many  applications  to-day,  my  dears  ?' 

How  delightful  to  be  able  now  to  reply,  '  The  rooms  are  let.' 
'Let!' 
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'  To  a  gentleman  ever  so  rich  ;  and  he's  going  to  pay  five  gomeas 
a  week/  ejaculated  Lina. 

*  Fiye  shillings,  yon  mean,  child.' 

*  No ;  it  is  really  five  guineas,'  explained  happy  Winifred.  '  He 
made  the  offer  himself.  He  said  he  wanted  a  quiet  out-of-the- 
way  place  for  study,  and  ours  would  just  suit  him.' 

'  Five  guineas  !  My  dear,  you  should  have  sent  for  me.  The 
man  is  an  impostor,  of  course.  It  is  quite  certain  he  will  never  pay  ; 
to  say  nothing  of — ' 

'  But  he  has  paid  already.  A  month's  rent  in  lieu  of  refer- 
ence.' 

*  In — lieu — of — reference  !  That  proves  it !  There  is  some- 
thing to  conceal.  Why,  good  gracious  me !  the  man  may  be 
a—' 

'  He  mentioned  his  bankers,'  put  in  Winifred,  already  a  great 
deal  more  inclined  towards  the  stranger  than  to  Mrs.  Grayson. 

*  By  name  ?' 

No ;  Winifred  was  obliged  to  admit  that  their  name  had  Hot 
been  mentioned.     His  own  was  Max. 

Mrs.  Grayson  turned  for  a  moment  towards  Mr.  Aylan,  as  his 
habit  was  keeping  up  a  running  commentary  upon  the  object  he  was 
examining.  But  where  was  the  use  of  trying  to  make  him  see  the 
danger  of  taking  a  strange  man  without  references  into  his  house, 
when  he  only  replied  that  *  it  all  depended  upon  the  way  in  which 
he  was  marked.' 

She  saw  that  the  duty  devolved  upon  her.  As  a  friend  of  the 
family  it  was  simply  her  duty  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  cost  her 
what  it  might.  With  a  few  mysterious  words  to  the  effect  that  they 
might  trust  her  to  see  after  their  interests,  she  hurriedly  took  her 
departure. 

Max  Challoner  was  returning  from  his  stroU,  not  very  favourably 
impressed  with  Mudmarsh,  when  a  lady,  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction,  dropped  her  parasol  just  as  they  were  passing.  He 
picked  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  her ;  and,  B&er  a  word  of  thanks, 
she  was  walking  on,  when,  as  if  the  thought  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
her,  she  paused,  and  added, 

'  Pardon  me ;  but  I  think  you  must  be  the  gentleman  to  whom 
my  friends  the  Aylans  have  let  their  apartments  ?' 

He  bowed  assent,  regarding  her  as  curiously  as  she  was  regard- 
ing him. 

So  very  fortunate  for  them  really !  But  doubtless  he  had  been 
informed  of  their  circumstances  ?  No  ;  it  appeared  that  they  had 
told  him  nothing.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  better  that  he  should  hear 
it  from  a  friend,  since  he  would  be  sure  to  hear  it.  People  were  apt 
to  be  80  unkind  to  the  unfortunate.     He  glanced  down  into  the 
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mean  narrow  fisice,  and  thought  how  cmelly  it  maligned  her  if  she 
were  kind.  Nevertheless,  he  was  quite  ready  to  hear  what  she  had 
to  say ;  quietly  agreeing  that  the  nnfortonate  did  not  find  many 
friends. 

'  And  they  are  that.  Mr.  Aylan  lost  his  own  income  through 
the  fiEulare  of  a  bank  ten  years  ago,  and  a  rich  brother  of  Mrs.  Ay- 
kn's,  who  afterwards  allowed  them  a  couple  of  hmidred  a  year,  had 
lately  discontinued  it.  They  were  now  without  means ;  possessing 
absolutely  nothing  but  the  house  and  furniture,  such  as  it  was,  and 
that  would  soon  have  to  be  sold.  Mr.  Aylan  had  been  brought  up 
to  no  profession ;  and  besides  he  was  so  inmiersed  in  his  craze  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  doing  anything.  Therefore,  Mr.  Max 
might  suppose  how  pleased  she  was  to  hear  of  his  taking  the  rooms 
at  so  liberal  a  rent.  For  rest  and  quiet,  she  thought  she  had 
understood  dear  Winifred  to  say  ?'  with  a  keen  glance  at  his  big 
frame  and  healthy-looking  sunburnt  face.  She  got  a  polite  bow 
and  monosyllabic  reply,  which  meant  what  she  pleased.  He  was 
quite  aware  that  he  was  being  questioned ;  but  with  his  theory  that 
people  show  themselves  as  much  in  the  questions  they  put  as  in  the 
answers  they  give,  he  did  not  object  to  that. 

She  would  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  could  she  have  known 
the  verdict  which  this  frank  pleasant-spoken  man  was  passing  upon 
her ;  when,  having  heard  all  she  had  to  say,  and  told  her  literally 
nothing  in  return,  he  lifted  his  hat  and  bade  her  good-morning. 

Had  she  compared  notes  with  some  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
town,  she  would  have  found  that  they  had  the  same  story  to  tell. 
Mr.  Max  had  some  way  contrived  to  hear  all  that  was  to  be  heard 
Inspecting  the  Aylans.  Even  old  Hannah  herself  came  under  his 
influence,  although  she  was  a  great  deal  more  reserved,  and,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  defensive  than  were  others.  His  five  guineas  a 
week  were  all  very  well;  but  what  were  the  Aylans  and  their 
doings  to  him  ? 

He  had  been  three  days  at  Marsh  House,  without  once  again 
catching  sight  of  the  lovely  little  mistress  of  the  establishment. 
The  house  was  pretematurally  still ;  he  did  not  guess  that  it  was 
kept  more  than  usually  so,  the  children  creeping  noiselessly  about 
in  consequence  of  his  assertion  that  he  needed  quiet.  Moreover, 
Hannah  executed  his  orders  with  such  promptitude  and  regularity 
as  to  give  him  no  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  requesting  to  see  her 
mistress.  But  it  had  to  be  compassed,  and  he  at  length  cut  the 
knot  in  his  own  frishion,  by  giving  no  reason  at  all,  simply  telling 
Hannah  that  he  desired  to  see  Miss  Aylan. 

In  vain  did  she  try  to  induce  him  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  to 
her,  making  all  sorts  of  excuses  in  her  mistress's  name.  He 
merely  bade  her  give  his  message.     She  retired,  murmuring  to^ 

VOL.  n.  E     ^ 
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herself  abont  some  people's  *  masterful  ways/  bnt  she  took  good 
care  that  her  words  should  not  reach  his  ears.  She,  like  others  at 
Marsh  House,  regarded  him  with  a  great  deal  of  awe,  as  an 
autocrat  whose  slightest  wish  they  were  bound  to  obey,  cost  them 
what  it  might. 

In  a  few  minutes  came  a  hesitating  tap  at  the  door,  and  the 
little  house-mistress,  whose  image  had  haunted  him  ever  since 
their  last  interview,  entered  in  her  cap  and  apron  and  mittens. 
He  placed  a  chair  for  her  with  grave  deference. 

*  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  troubling  you,  Miss  Aylan — I  am 
addressing  Miss  Aylan,  am  I  not  ?'  A  not  quite  straightforward 
speech,  considering  that  his  time  for  the  last  three  days  had  been 
mostly  employed  in  obtaining  all  the  information  that  was  to  be  had 
about  her. 

'  Yes ;  I  am  not  married,'  trying  to  speak  in  an  elderly, 
matter-of-course  way,  her  heart  thumping  against  the  little  shawl. 

In  her  quaint  out-of-date  costume,  her  sweet  face  flushed  with  a 
deUcate  rose  tint,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  dilated  with  fear  and 
anxiety,  she  looked  even  younger  than  she  was.  But  he  was  care- 
ful to  appear  as  unobservant  as  he  was  desired  to  be. 

*  I — hope  that — there  is  nothing  to  complain  of,  Mr.  Max  ?' 
she  nervously  added,  as  he  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her  to  speak. 

*  No ;  everything  is  done  in  a  regular  orderly  way ;  but — ' 
trying  a  little  diplomacy,  '  to  tell  the  truth,  I  find  Mudmarsh 
rather  dull*' 

She  grew  a  shade  whiter.  He  would  go,  and  all  their  good 
fortune  go  with  him ! 

*  You  see,'  he  gently  insinuated,  *  I  have  no  one  to  exchange  a 
word  with  but  Hannah.  One  misses  one's  friends,  and — I  do 
not  even  get  my  little  accustomed  chat  with  my  landlady.' 

The  *  chat'  had  in  fact  been  all  on  one  side,  and  of  very  limited 
duration.  Max  Challoner  not  being  the  kind  of  man  to  chat,  or 
be  chatted  to  against  his  will. 

Her  thoughts  reverting  to  her  one  experience  again,  she  re- 
collected that  when  Mrs.  Frost  had  come  in  for  the  morning's 
orders,  she  had  always  remained  some  little  time  telling  them  the 
news.  They  had  not  found  it  amusing,  but  if  landladies  always 
did  so,  and  he  required  it,  of  course  she  must  do  her  best.  He 
certainly  had  a  right  to  everything  that  other  people  had. 

'  I  could  come  in  for  half  an  hour  every  morning,  if  that  would 
do  ?'  she  diffidently  replied.  '  Or  papa  would  be  pleased  to  talk  to 
you  if  you  take  any  interest  in  his  subjects.  He  is  a  naturalist, 
and  does  not  care  about  anything  else.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  entirely  deficient  in  knowledge  or  taste  of 
that  kind,'  he  hastened  to  reply. 
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She  crossed  her  hands  npon  her  lap  with  a  little  sigh ;  her 
eyes  turned  towards  the  dreary  marsh  for  inspiration.  *  We  know  so 
httle  about  what  goes  on  in  Mudmarsh.  We  have  always  lived  so 
retired,  and  generally  take  our  walks  in  the  other  direction.  But, ' 
with  a  sadden  remembrance,  'we  have  one  friend  living  there. 
Yon  met  Mrs.  Grayson  the  other  morning,  did  you  not,  Mr. 
Max?' 

*  Yes ;  but  I  did  not  find  her  interesting,  if  you  will  excuse  my 
saying  so  of  your  friend.' 

She  sought  about  in  her  mind  again.  In  vain,  not  an  amusing 
word  could  she  find  to  say.  Newspapers  never  came  there,  and  she 
knew  nothing  outside  the  few  old  books  which  she  read  again  and 
again.  He  would  have  been  a  little  surprised  to  know  what  those 
books  were. 

'  I  suppose  I  am  not  adapted  for  enjoying  the  dolce  far  niente. 
Miss  Aylan,'  he  presently  went  on,  venturing  to  steal  a  longer  look 
at  the  sweet  face,  now  that  her  eyes  were  turned  from  him. 

'Is  that  the  way  it  is  pronounced  ?  Do  you  speak  Italian,  Mr.. 
Max?* 

'  No,  only  as  one  catches  up  the  words  in  use.' 

'Did  you  ever  try  to  learn  a  language  without  having  heard  it 
spoken  ?  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  read  Dante,  and  thought  I  was 
getting  on  pretty  well  with  the  help  of  mamma's  old  school  books  ; 
but  one  day  I  tried  to  say  something  to  an  Italian  who  came  to  • 
sell  images,  and  he  said  it  was  not  Italian ;  and  I  really  do  not 
think  it  was,'  with  a  little  pleading  look  and  smile,  as  though  to 
say,  '  Do  be  amused.' 

'  You  teach  yourself ;  you  have  the  taste  for  that  kind  of  study  V 
gazing  at  her  with  new  interest. 

'  I  like  doing  it ;  but  there  is  another  reason  besides  liking  it/ 
she  quietly  replied.  'I  am  hoping  to  begin  a  little  school. 
Mamma  thought  it  was  our  only  hope,  and  taught  me  as  much  as 
she  could.  If  I  could  only  get  one  or  two  little  pupils  to  begia 
with,  I  might,  in  time — '  her  eyes  strayed  wistfully  out  to  the 
dreary  marsh  again,  and  she  forgot  to  finish  the  sentence. 

Could  she  have  seen  the  expression  in  the  eyes  bent  upon 
her !  But  he  did  his  best  to  keep  all  sentiment  out  of  his  tone,  as 
he  replied  with  a  few  courteous  words,  feeling  as  though  she  were  like 
some  rare  beautiful  bird,  who  would  spread  its  wings  at  the  first 
unaccustomed  sound. 

And,  when  she  presently  rose,  thinking  that  she  had  '  chatted' 
as  much  as  he  could  expect  for  one  day,  he  did  not  make  any 
attempt  to  prolong  the  interview,  trying  to  content  himself  with  the 
thought  of  the  morrow. 

His  grave — it  might  almost  be  said  reverential — ^bearing  had 
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its  effect.  She  came  in  the  next  morning  a  little  more  bravely,  and 
they  more  easily  fomid  topics  of  conyersation,  now  he  knew  that 
she  read  and  thought. 

'  Simple  as  she  appeared,  hers  was  not  the  simplidiy  of  weak- 
ness. As  with  a  quaint  reticent  grace  she  partly  nnyeiled  her 
thoughts  to  him,  he  saw  that  she  was  as  well  armed  against  Mrs. 
Grayson's  wicked  world  as  was  that  lady  herself,  though  with  very 
different  weapons.  Little  by  little  he  led  her  to  feel  that  she  was 
talking  to  a  friend,  and  then  the  rest  was  easy.  He  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Aylan  —  so  far  as  any  one  not  interested  in  his 
pursuits  could  do  so — not  in  the  least  objecting  to  be  occasionally 
addressed  as  a  beetle  or  a  moth,  and  soon  contriyed  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  children. 

Lina  and  Ina  were  already  looking  the  plumper  and  better  for 
the  numberless  good  things  which  Mr.  Max  ordered,  and  found 
afterwards  he  did  not  want;  and  were  radiant  at  ilie  prospect 
before  them.  He  found,  too,  that  he  had  a  taste  for  exploring  the 
country  about  Mudmarsh ;  and  all  sorts  of  delightful  expeditions 
were  planned  in  which  they  were  to  accompany  hiitn,  for,  instead  of 
rest  and  quiet,  he  seemed  now  to  require  Am,  frolic,  and  society. 
It  came  to  be  understood  that,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  they 
were  to  spend  the  long  summer  days  together,  and  the  old  house 
echoed  with  the  merry  Toices  of  the  children,  who  declared  it  was 
like  living  in  fairyland. 

Even  old  Hannah's  face  was  beginning  to  wear  a  contented 
expression.  She  was  quite  blind  to  all  the  dangers  pointed  out  by 
Mrs.  Grayson,  only  replying  that  it  was  doing  them  all  a  world  of 
good,  and  there  wasn't  any  harm,  that  she  could  see,  in  people 
enjoying  themselves. 

Mrs.  Grayson  was  not  likely  to  approve  of  picnics  and  excur- 
sions to  which  she  was  not  invited,  and  Mr.  Max  would  never 
allow  that  there  was  room  for  more  in  the  carriage,  and  only 
laughed  when  the  children  repeated  to  him  Mrs.  Grayson's  little 
speeches  about  their  ingratitude. 

But,  as  the  summer  days  went  by,  Mrs.  Gbrayson  found 
amusement  for  herself.  Some  mysterious  business  obliged  her  to 
take  frequent  journeys  to  town,  and  she  was  soon  independent  of 
the  Aylans'  society,  while  she  had  the  best  reasons  for  believing 
that  their  base  ingratitude  to  her  would  meet  with  its  reward. 

Mr.  Max  had  been  a  month  at  Mudmarsh,  when  one  morning 
Winifred  Aylan  tapped  at  the  door,  and  entered  the  room,  looking 
as  he  had  never  seen  her  look  before,  flushed  and  trembling,  her 
eyes  brilliant  with  excitement. 

*  0  Mr.  Max,  something  so  wonderful !  Do,  please,  help  me 
to  think?' 
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'  News — good  news  ?'  he  asked,  glancing  at  the  open  letter  in 
her  hand  with  a  half  smile. 

'  So  good  that  I  cannot  realise  it !  Please  tell  me  if  you  think 
this  is  tme  ?  Papa  has  discovered  a  moth  with  a  new  kind  of  spot 
on  its  wings  and  cannot  think  of  anything  else.' 

He  glanced  throngh  the  letter  she  gave  him. 

*  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Challoner,  to  whom  your  late  wife's  brother, 
Mr.  Seymour,  bequeathed  his  property,  declines  to  administer, 
entirely  giving  up  his  claim  in  favour  of  your  children  as  next  of 
kin. — Awaiting  your  instructions,  we  are,  &c., 

*  Langley,  Son,  &  Langley.' 

'  Tes ;  it  is  true  enough,  no  doubt ;  the  firm  is  a  respectable 
one,  as  I  happen  to  know.  Need  I  say  how  heartily  I  congratulate 
you?' 

'But  what  could  have  induced  Mr.  Challoner  to  give  up  the 
money  in  favour  of  people  he  knows  nothing  about?  I  cannot 
understand  it !'  she  ejaculated,  still  afraid  to  believe. 

'  Has  as  much  as  he  wants,  probably ;  and  found  out  that  there 
was  another  will  made  a  short  time  previously,  leaving  the  whole  to 
your  family.     In  fact,  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done.' 

*  There  is  nothing  about  another  will,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
here,'  turning  over  the  letter. 

He  laughed.     *  That  was  only  my  supposition,  you  know.' 

*  All  our  good  fortune  seems  to  have  come  with  you,'  she  softly 
murmured,  with  a  shy  upward  glance  into  his  face. 

He  strove  with  himself.  He  had  fancied  that  he  would  be 
strong ;  but  he  had  not  calculated  upon  seeing  her  like  this. 

*  Perhaps  some  day  you  will  let  me  tell  you  what  the  coming 
here  has  done  for  me — Miss  Aylan — ^Winifred.' 

The  vivid  flush,  drooping  eyes,  and  sensitive  mouth,  were 
answering  for  her,  telling  what  she  would  fain  have  concealed. 
His  eyes  dwelt  eagerly  upon  the  sweet  face ;  but  he  overcame. 
Not  now,  he  told  himself ;  but  his  voice  shook  a  little  as  he  said : 

*  I  daresay  I  shall  be  able  to  help  you  a  little  in  the  way  of 
seeing  the  lawyers  for  you,  and  so  forth,  in  town,  for  my  holidays 
are  over,  and  I  must  get  back  to  work.' 

'  Work  !  I  thought  you  were  rich  !  Do  you  really  work  ?' — in 
great  astonishment. 

'  My  work  is  very  real  indeed.' 

'  And  you  have  been  so  generous  to  us  all  this  time !  How 
much  we  owe  you  !' 

'  0,  as  for  that,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  Mrs.  Grayson's 
assertion  about  having  an  end  in  view,  you  know.' 

'  As  though  we  do  not  know  you.' 
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'  You  most  not  speak  to  me  in  that  way.' 

*  Why  y  she  whispered,  half  consdous  that  her  thoughts  were 
showing  themselyes  in  her  face  and  voice. 

*  Because — Winnie  ?  Don't  you  know  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to 
keep  silent  ?  I  wanted  to  wait  until  I  had  made  my  way  a  little, 
and  proved  myself  more  worthy — * 

'More  worthy?*  with  a  wondering  look  and  smile,  which 
caused  his  last  scruple  to  give  way. 

His  arm  was  about  her  waist,  and  her  cheek  lying  upon  his 
breast,  the  letter  containing  the  wonderful  news  lying  unheeded  at 
their  feet ;  when  a  slight  cough,  expressive  enough  in  its  tone,  told 
them  they  were  not  alone ;  and,  turning  hastily  round,  they  met 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Grayson  fixed  coldly  upon  them. 

*  Congratulate  me,  Mrs.  Grayson.' 

'  I  do  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  do  that,  Mr.  Max.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  sorry  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  congratulate  Winifred, 
after  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  But  she  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  remember  I  warned  her  that  people  are  not  always  what 
they  seem.  Will  you  answer  one  question  T  turning  towards  him. 
*  Why  are  you  living  here  under  a  false  name  ?' 

He  bit  his  Up,  looking  at  Winifred,  who  slipped  one  hand  under 
his  arm,  and  clasped  the  other  upon  it,  as  she  met  Mrs.  Grayson's 
eyes  with  a  triumphant  smile. 

What  did  it  matter  about  his  name  ? 

*  I  should  be  obh'ged  by  your  not  entering  upon  that  subject 
now,  Mrs.  Grayson.     Another  time — ^when  we  are  alone.' 

But  Mrs.  Grayson  had  a  duty  to  perform. 
'  I  decline  any  private  confidences,  and  I  prefer  to  speak  now, 
for  Miss  Aylan's  sake.' 

*  But  I  don't  want  to  hear,'  began  Winifred. 

*  Because  you  do  not  suspect  what  there  is  to  hear.  It  may 
not  be  pleasant  to  hear  it,  but  it  is  right  you  should  be  told  that 
Mr.  Max,  as  he  calls  himself,  used  all  sorts  of  arts  to  gain  an 
influence  over  your  uncle,  Mr.  Seymour,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  property  which  had  been  previously  willed  to  you,  and  that  his 
name  is  Ghalloner.' 

'Challoner!'  ejaculated  Winifred,  a  sudden  light  springing  to 
her  eyes,  as  she  looked  up  into  his  face. 

He  smiled,  smoothing  back  the  hair  from  her  brow,  and  im- 
printing a  kiss  upon  it,  before  Mrs.  Grayson's  eyes. 

'  Let  him  deny  it  if  he  can.' 

With  tears  of  joy  shining  in  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  upon  her  lips, 
Winifred  picked  up  the  letter  and  put  it  into  Mrs.  Grayson's  hand. 

Mrs.  Grayson  slowly  read  it  through,  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  passed  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  their  lives. 
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By  Fredebic  H.  Lewis. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  Whist.  The  gronnd 
has  heen  so  fully  occupied  by  Clay,  Cavendish,  and  Professor  Pole, 
that  to  write  upon  the  theory  of  the  modem  game  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation.  But  the  experience  of  a  whist-player  is  not 
limited  simply  to  books,  and  at  the  table  he  encounters  a  variety  of 
characters. 

There  is  the  young  and  inexperienced  player,  nervous  and 
fidgety,  who,  having  heard  that  it  is  the  proper  thing,  upon  taking 
up  his  cards,  to  arrange  them  in  suits  and  count  th«m,  drops  one 
face  upwards  in  the  process,  and  ignorant  of  the  law  affecting 
exposed  cards,  frantically  endeavours  to  snatch  it  up,  exposing  at 
the  same  time  one  or  two  more  cards,  thus  giving  too  early  infor- 
mation, and  much  enlivening  the  spirits  of  his  partner. 

Next,  there  is  the  suspicious  player,  who,  having  read  in  Clay 
that  a  disloyal  adversary  may  watch  how  he  arranges  his  cards, 
sorts  his  hand  irregularly,  and  in  consequence,  without  intending 
it,  signals  for  trumps,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  partner.  The 
latter,  having  king,  knave,  and  nine  of  trumps,  manfully  plays  the 
king,  and  later  on  the  knave,  to  find,  alas,  ace,  queen,  and  ten  with 
the  adversaries ;  the  delinquent  ultimately,  upon  the  third  round 
of  trumps,  discarding  (for  how  can  anybody  be  expected  to  recollect 
an  eight  ?)  the  winning  card  of  his  adversaries'  long  suit.  Apolo- 
gising to  his  partner  with  becoming  humility,  and  promising  to  be 
more  careful  for  the  future,  the  same  player  in  the  next  hand 
trumps  the  adversaries'  winning  queen  of  diamonds,  throwing 
up  his  cards  with  a  claim  of  the  game,  exhibiting  a  quart  major  in 
trumps,  but  disclosing  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  establishing  his 
revoke,  the  three  of  diamonds,  which  unfortunately  was  hidden 
behind  the  two  of  clubs. 

Next  there  is  the  genius  who  abhors  all  rule,  and  protests  that 
book-knowledge  cripples  play;  that  if  he  informs  his  partner  he 
equally  informs  his  adversaries  ;  that  he  is  not  going  to  play  with 
a  two  to  one  chance  against  him ;  that  if  his  partner  has  not  the 
intelligence  to  infer  that,  if  he  (the  genius)  wins  with  the  ace, 
he  has  still  the  king  behind,  or  can  believe  that  the  lead  of  the 
two,  followed  later  by  the  fall  of  the  six,  is  any  indication  of  more 
than  two  of  the  suit,  such  a  partner  had  better  give  up  whist,  at  all 
events  until  he  had  mastered  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
game. 
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Then  there  is  the  player  with  a  defective  sight  and  a  defective 
memory,  who  asks  the  players  to  draw  their  cards,  after  they  have 
been  touched  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  them  together.  Upon 
being  informed  that  he  is  too  late,  he  affirms  that  the  laws  of  whist 
are  dishonestly  framed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  back  information, 
but  that  at  all  events  he  is  entitled  to  see  the  last  trick.  Having 
carefully  examined  the  last  trick  three  times  over,  and  compared  it 
with  the  cards  about  to  be  turned,  he  leads  out  of  his  turn, 
alleging,  when  he  is  reminded  that  it  is  his  partner's  turn  to  lead, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  his  memory  fixed  if  so  many  dis- 
cussions are  got  up  about  the  laws  of  whist.  He  then  asks,  '  Who 
dealt  ?'  and  upon  being  informed  that  it  is  an  irregular  question, 
inquires,  *  Under  what  law  ?'  Being  informed  that  there  is  no  law 
applicable,  but  that  the  question  is  against  the  etiquette  of  whist, 
he  accepts  the  decision,  but  requests  to  know  if  it  is  against  the 
laws  or  etiquette  of  whist  to  ask,  *  What  are  trumps  ?*  The  reply 
being  that  he  is  privileged  to  put  the  question,  and  that  spades  are 
trumps,  he  cautiously  states,  '  I  thought  so ;'  but  is  painfully  con- 
fused when  a  good-natured  adversary  says,  *  Spades  were  trumps,* 
the  whole  suit  having  been  exhausted  several  tricks  before. 

Then  there  is  the  modest  player,  who  honestly,  though  irregu- 
larly, watches  the  face  of  his  partner,  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
some  muscular  information  as  to  whether  the  latter  is  satisfied  with 
the  line  of  play,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  the  hand,  invites  his 
partner's  criticism ;  and  is  delighted  when  he  is  told,  the  fact  being 
quite  the  reverse,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  strategy,  the 
adversaries  would  have  secured  another  trick.  The  modest  player 
is  never  depressed  by  defeat,  nor  elated  by  success,  and  is  always 
willing,  with  the  greatest  good-nature,  to  retire  from  the  table  in 
favour  of  any  new-comer,  allowing  no  protest  to  the  contrary,  and 
alleging  that  he  sat  down  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a 
rubber. 

Then  there  is  the  stingy  player,  who  is  always  sacrificing 
his  partner's  hand  and  never  his  own.  He  leads,  irrespective 
of  high  cards  in  his  hand,  from  his  weakest  suit,  probably  trans- 
ferring with  loss  the  lead  to  the  adversaries,  and  giving  up  at  once 
the  advantage  of  the  lead  against  the  deal.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
a  trick  made  by  himself  is  worth  two  made  by  his  partner,  and 
holds  back  his  good  cards  accordingly.  He  cannot  believe  that 
a  seven  led  to  him  by  his  partner  can  be  the  lowest  of  a  suit,  and 
finesses  to  the  depth  of  absurdity,  providing  the  fourth  player  with 
a  ready  means  of  advantageously  utilising  a  ten  or  a  Imave.  He 
occasionally  astonishes  his  partner  at  the  end  of  the  hand  by  the 
possession  of  cards  which  have  become  serviceable  only  for  the 
purpose  of  discard,  and  rebukes  his  partner  for  having  kept  him 
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in  the  dark  by  the  play  of  the  lowest,  instead  of  the  highest,  of 
a  snit. 

Then  there  is  the  inattentive  player,  who  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a  real  sinner  against  his  partner.  A  player  may  lack  memory  and 
general  capacity  for  the  game ;  but  at  all  events  he  can  give  atten- 
tion, and  a  player  has  a  right  to  claim  the  attention  of  his  partner. 
The  inattentive  player  is  preoccupied.  His  thoughts  are  far  away 
from  the  table.  He  follows  suit  mechanically,  or  is  kept  from 
revoking  by  the  superior  caution  of  his  partner.  When' he  gets 
the  lead,  a  position  frequently  acquired  by  innocently  trumping  his 
partner's  winning  card,  he  has  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact.  He 
then  generally  leads  the  best  card  in  his  hand,  not  so  much  in  the 
belief  as  in  the  hope  that  it  is  the  winning  card  of  the  suit.  If  it 
is  not,  he  feels  this  satisfaction,  that  if  he  has  not  strengthened  his 
partner's  hand,  he  has  at  least  weakened  that  of  his  adversaries, 
and  has  in  any  event  dispossessed  himself  of  the  lead.  At  the  end 
of  the  hand  he  tries  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  attention  by  claim- 
ing honours.  If  he  is  reminded  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  adversaries 
had  honours,  he  mildly  begs  pardon,  and  says  he  thought  that 
'  spades  were  trumps.'  '  And  so  they  were,'  say  the  adversaries ;  and 
the  inattentive  player  proceeds  to  take  down  his  score.  Upon 
being  told  that  the  adversaries  are  not  game,  he  says,  ^  They  are 
three  up,  and  two  by  honours  are  game.'  '  But  they  are  only  three, 
with  the  honours  they  have  just  marked,' replies  his  partner;  and 
the  inattentive  player  hands  over  the  markers  to  his  partnec, 
alleging  that  marking  always  did  and  always  will  distract  his  atten- 
tion from  the  game. 

There  are  other  players  met  with  from  time  to  time :  the  player 
who  always  plays  out  his  aces,  for  fear  of  having  them  trumped ; 
and  the  player  who  leads  trumps  out  of  curiosity  to  see  where  they 
are,  alleging  afterwards,  when  asked  why  he  led  trumps  without  a 
trick  in  his  hand,  that  if  his  partner  had  not  the  cards  the  game 
must  be  lost. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  modem  whist  (although 
among  first-class  players  a  highly  intellectual  game)  is  sometimes 
a  synonym  for  irritation,  and  a  player  must  often  have  the  temper 
of  an  angel,  to  bear  with  becoming  fortitude  the  constant  defeats 
he  sustains  from  inferior  partners  at  whist.  The  latter  do  not 
realise  the  difference  between  ^ood  and  bad  play,  are  astonished 
to  find  themselves  losing  a  game  when  it  appeared  within  their 
grasp,  and  are  equally  surprised  when  the  adversaries  save  a  game 
against  apparently  overwhelming  cards.  Such  players,  however, 
play  on,  continuously  losing,  but  affirming  that  in  the  end  luck  must 
equalise  itself.  It  is  this  element  of  chance  (ever  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  inferior  player)  which  induces  him  to  contiuue  his  whist 
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career.  It  is  eqnally  this  element  of  chance  which  alone  makes  it 
honourable  for  the  superior  player  to  contend  upon  equal  terms  with 
the  inferior  player.  It  is  of  course  quite  impossible  for  all  players, 
even  with  equal  faculties,  to  have  equal  knowledge  of  the  game  of 
whist,  and  the  inferior  player  may  reasonably  ask,  '  How  can  I 
improve  myself?* 

I  assume,  before  answering  this  question,  that  the  player  has 
done  his  best  to  master  the  leads  and  other  technical  information  of 
the  game,  and  that  he  concentrates  his  attention.  My  answer, 
then,  to  him  is  to  invite  criticism  if  he  is  playing  with  an  accom- 
plished partner.  Criticism  in  a  gentle  spirit  from  a  competent 
authority  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  a  young  player.  It  is 
annotating  a  game  while  the  cards  are  fresh  in  his  mind.  Criti- 
cism, however,  at  the  whist-table  often  degenerates,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  almost  into  personal  abuse.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that, 
although  the  inferior  player  may  have  lost  a  game  by  a  mistake  or 
a  series  of  mistakes,  he  has  played  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  is 
punished  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  points  he  is  playing ;  yet 
he  is  sometimes  treated  by  his  co-suffering  partner  as  though  the 
mistakes  were  absolutely  intentional.  Criticism,  however  true, 
when  offered  in  an  imperious  spirit  or  in  an  offensive  tone,  fails,  and 
most  properly,  in  its  effect.  The  player  addressed  may  feel  he  is 
%vrong,  and  be  utterly  unable  to  defend  his  play ;  but,  keeping  his 
temper,  as  every  one  should  at  the  card-table,  offers  no  apology, 
bears  the  unmannerly  criticism  without  a  murmur,  but  has  his  own 
opinion  about  the  conduct  of  his  partner.  In  practice,  however, 
every  one  at  the  whist-table  seems  to  think  himself  a  competent 
critic,  particularly  the  genius,  and  the  following  colloquy  ensues 
between  the  latter  and  his  superior  partner : 

*  Why  did  you  not  return  my  lead  of  clubs  ?* 

He  replies,  '  Tou  led  the  ace  and  stopped,  and  I  thought  you 
had  no  more.  I  had  only  one  other  myself,  and  though  I  might 
have  forced  you,  I  preferred,  as  I  was  strong  in  trumps,  to  go  for 
my  own  suit.* 

*  But,'  says  the  genius,  *  you  would  not  have  forced  me ;  I  had 
king,  knave  behind.' 

*  So  I  saw  afterwards,*  replies  his  partner ;  *  but  how  could  I 
infer  this  ?     You  should  have  led  the  king.' 

'  Nonsense !'  retorts  the  genius ;  *  that  is  what  you  bookworms 
are  always  preaching.  If  you  had  returned  my  lead,  I  should  have 
finessed  my  knave  (the  queen  was  to  the  right),  and  should  have 
given  you  a  discard.' 

'  You  are  wrong  again,'  says  his  partner ;  *  your  left-hand 
adversary  had  only  two  clubs,  and  would  have  trumped  the  king.' 

'  Well,'  replies  the  genius,  *  you  would  have  over-trumped  him.' 
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*  But  I  brought  in  my  hearts/  answers  his  partner. 

^  Tes/  retorts  the  genius ;  '  but  only  from  my  good-nature  in 
returning  your  lead.' 

The  young  player  listens  to  the  criticism  delivered  by  the  genius 
with  great  confidence  and  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  whist  is  a  very  difficult  game.  Having  read,  and 
thoroughly  believing,  that  whist  is  a  game  of  inferences,  he  cannot 
follow  the  criticism  of  the  genius ;  yet,  having  also  read  that  whist 
is  a  combined  game,  he  asks  himself  why,  if  the  ace  of  clubs  was 
inferentially  a  sin^eton,  a  player  asking  for  a  force  should  not  be 
accommodated. 

A  few  hands  later  the  genius  again  has  the  lead,  and  this  time 
leads  the  king  of  clubs,  won  by  the  left-hand  adversary,  who,  having 
a  strong  suit  of  clubs  and  numerical  strength  in  trumps,  leads  the 
latter,  the  first  trick  in  which  is  won  by  the  genius.  The  latter 
then  leads  a  diamond,  won  by  his  partner,  who  mentally  says,  *  My 
criticism  has  been  efiective  ;  my  partner  has  queen,  ten  left,  and  is 
waiting  for  the  finesse.'  Having  only  the  knave  and  another,  he 
returns  the  knave,  headed  by  the  queen,  in  its  turn  trumped  by  the 
genius.  In  the  end  the  adversaries  win  the  game  by  means  of  the 
combined  power  of  the  clubs  and  trumps.  Whereupon  the  genius 
eidaims, 

'  Wdl,  partner,  I  am  surprised !  Honours  divided ;  king,  knave 
of  clubs ;  ace,  queen  of  diamonds ;  and  the  whole  strength  of  hearts, 
— ^to  lose  two  by  cards !' 

'  Not  at  all  astonishing,'  replies  his  partner ;  '  it  aU  came  from 
leading  a  single  king  of  clubs.' 

*  Well,'  retorts  the  genius,  *  why  did  you  return  my  suit  ?  You 
were  safe  in  it ;  and  if  you  had  kept  quiet  you  would  have  probably 
made  your  knave  and  saved  the  game.  Besides,  you  could  have 
opened  your  own  suit  of  hearts.' 

'  But,'  replies  his  partner  quietly,  *  your  suit  was  apparently  made. 
I  thought  you  were  waiting  for  the  finesse,  and  by  returning  the 
knave  I  was  helping  you  to  count  my  hand.' 

'  There  it  is,'  replies  the  genius, — *  there  it  is  again  with  your 
book.  I  don't  care  about  counting  anybody's  hand.  I  want  to 
make  tricks.'  And  the  genius  really  beUeves  that  he  has  been 
criticising  at  whist. 

The  young  player  listens,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  very  ^fficult  for  the  most  accomplished  player  to  win  against 
three  adversaries. 

This  question  may  now  be  asked  :  What  constitutes  an  accom- 
plished player  ?  I  should  define  an  accomplished  player  to  be  one 
who  plays  a  simple,  straightforward,  uniform  game,  playing  according 
to  rule,  so  long  as  he  sees  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  partnership. 
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but  who  has  the  judgment  to  know  when  to  deviate  from  rule,  when 
to  conceal  information  from  his  partner,  and  when  even  to  suggest  fialse 
information  to  him  ;  who  knows  how  best  to  accommodate  his  play 
to  the  play  of  a  weaker  partner,  and  when  to  lead  trumps,  when  to 
call  for  them,  and  when  not  to  call  for  them.  And  this  leads  me 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  which,  since  the  game  of 
whist  has  become  the  delight  of  so  many  circles,  is  of  special 
interest,  namely,  whether  signalling  at  whist  is  unfair.  The  term 
*  unfair'  at  whist  is  (with  the  exception  of  revoking  purposely  in 
order  to  conceal  an  accidental  revoke)  always  used  in  a  limited  sense, 
but  even  in  its  restricted  signification  carries  with  it  an  element  of 
meanness.  It  is  unfair  to  make  during  the  game  any  gesture  indicat- 
ing disapproval  of  the  play  of  a  partner.  It  is  unfair,  otherwise  than 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  recognised  play,  to  give  any  indication  of 
the  state  of  the  hand ;  and  any  player  guilty  of  such  conduct  is,  most 
properly,  defenceless  when  rebuked  either  by  his  partner  or  ad- 
versaries. 

But  I  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  the  validity  of  the 
argument  of  unfairness  when  applied  to  the  signal  for  trumps.  The 
signal  grew  admittedly  out  of  the  strategy  of  the  game.  A  player 
threw  irregularly,  and  apart  from  his  intention  to  deceive  unneces- 
sarily, a  high  card  to  the  lead  of  his  adversary,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  change  his  suit  or  to  lead  a  trump,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  suit,  apparently  in  danger.  No  one  doubted  then  the 
legitimacy  of  this  play,  or  felt  himself  justified  in  pronouncing  it 
unfair. 

The  irregularity,  originating  in  an  intention  to  deceive  the 
adversary,  has  been  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  informing  th«  partner ; 
and  now  it  is  well  understood  by  the  most  inexperienced  player  that 
playing,  and  sometimes  discarding  to  the  lead  either  of  the  adversary 
or  partner,  an  unnecessarily  high  card  of  any  denomination  is  a 
signal  or  call  for  trumps.  I  say  sometimes  discarding,  because  a 
player  may  discard  an  ace,  or  other  commanding  card  of  the  suit, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  has  the  control  of  the  suit, 
without  any  intention  of  calling  for  trumps.  The  main  objection 
made  to  the  signal,  is  that  it  is  a  line  of  play  which  does  not  appeal 
to  the  intelligence  of  a  partner,  and  from  which,  in  the  absence  of 
a  convention,  or,  to  use  language  which  I  prefer,  in  the  absence  of  a 
prior  agreement,  a  partner  could  draw  no  necessary  inference  that  it 
was  a  call  for  trumps.  Now  is  the  signal  a  legitimate  prior  agree- 
ment? 

The  whist-table  is  composed  of  two  antagonistic  partnerships. 
Success  at  the  game  depends  upon  each  partnership  combining  its 
power  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  the  least  expenditure.  For 
this  purpose,  apart  from  uniformity  of  play,  certain  agreements  exist ; 
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and,  in  my  judgment,  all  agreements  are  fair  and  lawfdl  which  are 
not  the  result  of  any  secret  miderstanding,  which  are  known  to  the 
whist-playing  commonity,  and  which  depend  upon  the  reasonable 
bases  of  giving  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  hand  and  farthering 
the  opportunity  of  combination. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of  these  agreements. 
It  is  agreed  that  from  knaye,  qneen,  king,  to  five  or  more  of  a 
suit,  the  proper  card  to  lead  is  the  knave ;  that  from  knave,  qneen, 
king  alone,  or  to  four,  the  proper  card  to  lead  is  the  king.  Not- 
withstanding that,  in  both  these  cases,  the  value  of  the  knave, 
queen,  king,  is  equal,  in  actual  play,  it  has  been  found  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  purpose  of  trick-middng,  which  includes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  counting  the  hand,  that  the  play  should  be  as  agreed, 
rather  than  that  the  player  should  be  left  to  his  own  choice  of 
leading  either  the  king  or  knave.  The  value  of  such  an  agree- 
ment is  at  once  manifest.  If  the  partner  has  ace  to  three,  he 
would,  the  knave  not  being  headed,  pass  it  on  the  first  round,  but 
win  the  second,  in  order  not  to  keep  the  command  of  the  suit ;  but 
with  ace  to  four,  he  would  again  pass  the  second  round,  giving  the 
leader  also  information,  and  enabling  him  to  count  the  hand  of  his 
partner.  Again,  it  has  been  agreed  that  from  ace,  queen,  knave, 
to  five  or  more,  the  proper  card  to  lead  is  ace,  followed  by  the 
knave ;  from  ace,  queen,  knave,  alone  or  to  four,  the  proper  card 
to  lead  is  the  ace,  followed  by  the  queen.  The  reason  again  is, 
notwithstanding  the  equal  value  of  the  knave  and  queen,  to  enable 
the  partner  to  count  the  hand,  and  to  place  the  position  of  the  cards 
later  on  in  the  game,  and  thus,  by  intelligent  combination,  to 
assimilate  the  game  more  closely  to  Double  Dunmiy,  which  is  the 
grammar  of  Whist. 

As  the  power  of  counting  the  hand  is  now  admittedly  the  basis 
of  success  at  whist,  another  agreement  has  been  arrived  at,  which 
is  equally  defensible  upon  intelligent  grounds,  namely,  the  lead  of 
the  lowest  but  one  from  five  or  more  of  a  suit.  Suppose  the  power 
of  the  leader  in  the  suit  to  be  six,  seven,  eight,  knave,  queen,  in 
the  absence  of  any  agreement  the  proper  card  to  lead  would  be  the 
six.  If  the  power  of  the  partner  in  the  suit  consisted  of  ace,  king, 
to  four,  and  the  other  four  cards  were  equally  divided  between  the 
adversaries,  in  the  play  by  the  partner  of  the  third  round  of  the 
suit,  one  adversary,  probably  the  weaker  of  the  two,  would  make  a 
trump,  and  the  other  get  a  discard.  The  effect  of  this  play  might 
be  damaging  from  three  points  of  view.  The  weak  adversary  may 
have  made  a  trump  which,  if  the  numerical  power  of  the  leader  had 
been  known  to  his  partner,  he  would  not  have  made.  The  stronger 
adversary  has  shown  his  suit  without  getting  the  lead,  and  with  no 
expenditure  of  power,  and  has  possibly,  by  his  discard,  deprived  the 
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adversaries  of  another  trick.  By  the  lead  of  the  lowest  but  one — 
and  I  assume  for  this  purpose  that  the  lead  is  from  five  or  more, 
and  not  from  weakness — the  partner  on  the  second  round  knows  the 
position,  and  can  act  accordingly.  The  idea  upon  which  this 
agreement  has  been  founded  originated  with  Gayendish;  and  so 
invaluable  is  it  as  a  means  of  counting  suits  of  more  than  four, 
where  the  lead  must  be  legitimately  from  a  comparatively  small 
card,  that  I  regard  the  invention  as  not  the  least  of  the  important 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  game  of  whist.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten,  in  the  consideration  of  any  of  these  agreements,  that 
information  given  to  a  partner  is  equally  given  to  the  adversaries, 
and  that  the  latter  have  the  same  opportunity  of  utilising  the  infor- 
mation for  the  purposes  of  their  own  game.  I  come  now  to  the 
question  of  the  prior  agreement  involving  the  call  for  trumps. 
According  to  well-established  rules,  if  a  player  has  the  two  and 
three  of  a  suit,  he  should  play  the  two  before  the  three  to  the  lead 
by  his  partner  or  adversary,  say,  of  the  king  and  ace.  I  admit 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  prior  agreement,  a  player  could  draw  no 
necessary  inference,  from  the  play  of  the  three  before  the  two,  that 
it  was  a  call  for  trumps.  There  might  have  been  a  prior  agreement 
that  the  play  of  the  three  before  the  two  to  the  lead  of  a  partner 
indicated  that  the  player  had  only  two  of  the  suit,  but  that  to  the 
lead  of  the  adversary  it  indicated  that  he  had  four  of  the  suit ;  and 
if  ligreements  made  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  hand  are  fair 
and  lawful,  this  agreement  would  have  come  within  the  same  cate- 
gory. There  is,  however,  no  such  agreement,  but  another  agree- 
ment logically  the  extended  result  of  admittedly  fair  play. 

Can  it  be  seriously  argued  that  it  is  lawfd  play  for  a  player  to 
endeavour  to  stop  his  adversary  continuing  a  suit  by  the  play  of  a 
high  card ;  and  unlawful  play,  combining  his  hand  with  that  of  his 
partner  to  follow  the  same  course  with  him  ?  If  it  is  lawful  for  a 
player  to  endeavour  to  stop  his  partner  by  playing  a  high  card,  say 
a  queen  or  a  knave,  to  a  suit  unnecessarily,  where  is  the  point  at 
which  the  lawfulness  is  to  stop  ? 

The  trump  suit  overrides  and  controls  all  other  suits.  It  has 
a  threefold  power — the  inherent  power,  as  in  plain  suits,  of  making 
tricks ;  its  power  of  defeating  the  suits  of  an  adversary ;  and  more 
important  still,  its  power,  by  disarming  the  adversaries,  of  bringing 
in  a  suit  which  otherwise,  even  if  established,  would  be  of  no  use 
for  the  purposes  of  trick-making. 

As  nothing  enters  more  closely  into  the  modem  game  of  whist 
than  the  element  of  time,  an  inconvenient  force,  either  by  the 
partner  or  adversary,  might  entirely  destroy  this  latter  power. 

Suppose  a  player  to  load  the  king  of  a  suit  and  his  partner 
to  have  queen  and  three  small  ones ;  as  he  must  be  leading  from 
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ace,  king,  he  may  have  four  or  five  of  the  suit.  His  partner,  com- 
paring the  lead  with  his  own  hand,  sees  that  the  suit,  unless  led 
from  ace,  king,  and  another,  cannot  go  round  three  times,  with- 
out affording  one  of  the  adversaries  an  opportunity  of  trumping. 
He  has  a  hand  justifying,  otherwise,  a  call  for  trumps.  He  has  no 
high  card  of  the  suit  played,  by  the  play  of  which  he  could  attract 
the  attention  of  his  partner.  But  acting  upon  the  analogy  of  playing 
unnecessarily  a  really  high  card,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  a  suit 
most  certainly  in  danger,  he  plays,  a  higher  card  before  a  lower,  to 
the  lead  of  the  king  and  ace,  thus  combining  his  hand  with  that  of 
his  partner,  and  comprehensively  informing  him  of  the  relation 
of  the  trump  or  controlling  suit  to  the  joint  hand,  as  far  as  the  play 
had  proceeded. 

Suppose,  having  otherwise  the  justifying  power,  he  had  not 
signalled,  and  that  the  lead  had  been  from  ace,  king,  to  five,  the 
suit  would  have  been  continued,  the  weak  adversary  would  probably 
have  made  a  trump,  the  stronger  one  have  obtained  a  discard,  and 
the  leader's  suit  would  have  been  blocked  by  his  partner's  queen. 
The  combining  power  of  the  two  hands  would  have  been  lost,  with 
immediate  advantage  to  the  adversaries. 

Suppose,  again,  the  leader  to  play  the  king  of  a  suit,  of  which  his 
partner  has  only  two  small  ones.  The  latter  with  a  hand  otherwise 
justifying  a  call  for  trumps,  and  with  great  strength  in  the  other 
suits,  signals,  upon  the  same  principles  of  combination,  that  he  may 
not  by  an  accidental  force  be  weakened  with  reference  to  his  power 
of  making  tricks  in  his  other  suits. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  a  signal  is  always 
advantageous.  First,  it  may  not  succeed.  The  partner  answer- 
ing it  may  show  manifest  weakness  in  the  trump  suit.  By 
answering  it  he  may  have  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  trumping 
a  winning  card  of  the  adversaries.  The  adversaries,  moreover, 
would  be  justified  in  forcing  each  other,  when  under  other  circum- 
stances no  such  attempt  would  be  made.  The  signal  also  may  be 
to  a  lead  of  an  adversary,  and  the  lead  may  still  be  with  him. 

There  is  an  agreement,  founded  on  sound  principles,  that  where 
the  declared  strength  of  trumps  is  with  the  adversaries,  a  player  put 
to  a  discard  should  discard  from  his  strong  suit,  thus  giving  infor- 
mation to  his  partner.  This  agreement  has  been  extended  to 
a  discard  after  a  signal  by  the  adversaries,  and  before  even  a  lead 
of  trumps,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  strength  of  trumps  is  with 
the  hand  signalling. 

The  signal  for  trumps  is  now  so  much  a  part  of  the  game  that 
another  agreement,  apparently  inconsistent  with  it,  has  been  grafted 
upon  it.  The  agreement  is  called  the  echo,  and  is  manifested  by 
the  partner  signalling  in  return,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  pos- 
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session  of  at  least  foar  tramps,  no  matter  how  small.  The  effect 
of  the  echo  is,  that  the  player  originally  signalling  should  know,  as 
far  as  his  partner  can  tell  him,  the  position  of  the  tramps,  and 
shoald  not  unnecessarily  draw  a  trump  from  his  partner.  The 
logical  effect  of  the  echo,  except  for  this  prior  agreement,  ought  to 
be  to  induce  the  player  signalling  to  continue  the  trump  lead. 
This  agreement,  however,  has  been  made  in  furtherance  of  the 
doctrine  of  combination,  and  thus  of  utilising  the  joint  power. 

The  effect,  however,  of  the  agreement  for  signalling  has  been 
to  place  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  injudicious  player. 
He  is  perpetually  inviting  his  partner  to  play  trumps  without 
having  a  hand  justifying  a  call.  Weak  players  avoid  leading  a 
trump,  watching  for  some  invitation  from  their  partner.  Weaker 
players  still  are  constantly  examining  the  tricks ;  and  finding  in  the 
position  of  the  cards,  accidentally  disarranged  in  turning,  an  indi- 
cation of  a  call,  lead  trumps,  perhaps  to  the  ruin  of  the  game. 

But  watching  the  cards  for  the  purpose  of  a  signal  has  the 
negative  advantage  of  stimulating  attention,  and  strengthening  the 
memory  with  reference  to  the  smaller  cards. 

As,  however,  it  is  unwise,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  a 
partner's  hand,  to  give  an  indication  of  strength  in  trumps  unneces- 
sarily, a  good  player  will  not  signal  where  he  can  probably  get  in 
without  the  assistance  of  his  partner.  For  instance,  if  an  adver- 
sary leads  the  king  of  clubs,  and  the  strong  hand  in  trumps  has 
queen  to  three,  he  will  probably  get  in  on  the  third  round.  To 
signal  in  the  other  two  cards  would  be  to  invite  his  partner,  if  he 
had  only  two  of  the  suit,  to  trump  his  own  winning  card  of  the  suit, 
and  so  waste  one  of  his  own  trumps.  The  conclusion  at  which  I 
have  arrived  is,  that  the  prior  agreement  relating  to  the  call  for 
trumps  is,  like  all  other  prior  agreements  known  to  and  acted 
upon  by  whist-players,  the  digested  intelligence  of  accumulated 
experience,  and  is  perfectly  fair  and  lawful.  It  is  a  prior  agree- 
ment legitimately  arising  out  of  erratic  play,  as  many  other  agree- 
ments have  legitimately  arisen  out  of  uniformity  of  play. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

HOW  ALISON  TOOK  IT. 

To  gain  time  is  generally  the  next  best  thing  to  gaining  the  victory. 
Alison  bad  gained  time.  Gilbert  threw  himself  into  a  hansom, 
and  carried  the  good  news  faster  than  any  that  was  ever  brought 
into  Ghent,  to  the  honse  on  Clapham  Common. 

*  So  far/  he  said,  *  we  have  been  successful.  Unless  anything 
new  turns  np,  Letters  of  Administration  will  not  be  granted  for  a 
year  at  least.  During  that  time,  we  shall  have  made  out  our  own 
case.     Courage,  Alison !' 

This  was  one  of  Alison's  bad  days.  She  had  lost  the  old  con- 
fident bearing,  the  insolence  which  sits  so  well  on  happy  youth : 
she  was  dejected  ;  the  ready  smile  was  gone  ;  her  lips  were  set  and 
her  eyes  were  hard.  She  was  of  those  who  have  a  quarrel  with 
&te.  It  is  not  unusual ;  sooner  or  later  we  all  mistrust  the  unac- 
countable rulings  of  destiny,  but  it  is  sad  when  the  quarrel  begins 
so  early  in  life. 

*  Thank  you,  Gilbert,'  she  said,  when  he  had  delivered  himself 
of  his  message  and  his  prophecy  of  encouragement.  *  Thank  you, 
Gilbert.  You  are  all  very  kind  about  me.  A  year  to  wait,  you 
say  ?  Then  I  shall  be  of  age,  and  I  shall  want  no  more  guardians. 
Then  I  shall  go  to  my  uncle — no,  I  will  write  to  him,  because  I 
can  never  see  him  again — and  say,  "If  it  is  only  the  money  you 
want,  take  it,  and  leave  my  father's  memory  in  peace."  I  suppose 
he  will  do  that ;  anything  is  better  than  this  dragging  of  his  dear 
name  before  the  courts.' 

*  The  application  will  be  reported  in  the  papers,'  said  Gilbert. 
'  A  few  people  who  know  the  name  will  read  it :  your  own  cousins 
will  read  ft,  no  one  else.' 

Gilbert  reckoned  without  the  special  London  correspondent  who 
got  hold  of  the  story  and  retailed  it,  with  additions  of  his  own,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  papers.  In  fact,  all  England  was  inter- 
ested in  the  destination  of  this  vast  fortune.  Who  would  not  be 
interested  in  the  disposal  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money  ?  The  mere  mention  of  such  a  sum  stimulates  the  imagin- 
ation. What  years  of  carefol  thought — what  generations  of  success 
— what  abilities — what  prudence — what  swiftness  of  vision,  cleax- 
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ness  of  brain,  sacrifice  of  present  pleasure,  are  represented  by  bo 
gigantic  a  pile !  The  vastness  of  the  sum  bewilders  the  poor 
wretch  whose  only  hope  is  to  be  a  little  '  before  *  the  world,  so  that 
should  that  calamity,  known  as  '  anything,'  happen,  his  widow  and 
the  children  may  be  hedged  round  by  the  resource  of  a  few  hundreds. 
So  that  the  writers  of  the  *  London  letter/  most  of  whom  belong  to 
the  order  of  those  who  save  little  and  spend  little  when  they  would 
gladly  save  much  and  spend  more,  seized  upon  the  story  and  dressed 
it  up.  Happy  Stephen  !  Unhappy  Alison !  Those  who  had  rich 
relatives  reflected  with  sorrow  that  there  could  never  be  any  doubt 
about  their  marriage ;  those  who  had  none  built  castles  in  the  air, 
and  speculated  on  the  chance  of  unexpected  legacies.  Of  all  dreams 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  that  of  unexpected  fortune  is,  I  believe,  the 
commonest.  It  is  so  much  more  pleasant  to  dream  than  to  work ; 
it  is  so  much  more  delightful  to  look  forward  to  an  old  age  of  com- 
fort and  ease,  than  to  one  of  hard  work  and  collar  to  the  end.  I 
once  knew  an  old  gentleman,  industrious,  reh'gious,  moral  to  the 
highest  point,  an  excellent  father,  a  model  husband,  whose  whole 
life  proclaimed  to  the  world  his  acquiescence  with  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  the  state  of  life  to  which  he  was  bom.  After  his 
death  it  was  discovered  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  annually  pur- 
chased a  ticket  in  the  Austrian  lottery.  He  had  no  rich  relations  ; 
he  could  not  expect  an  accession  of  fortune  from  any  source  what- 
ever, yet  he  dreamed  of  wealth  and  bought  his  ticket  every  year. 

*  You  will  not  -be  allowed  to  throw  away  your  fortune,  Alison/ 
Gilbert  went  on.  '  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  father,  to  fight 
the  battle  out.  But  courage !  Long  before  a  year  we  shall  have 
managed  to  get  at  the  truth.  Why  do  you  think  that  marriages 
are  not  registered,  and  that  registers  are  not  kept  ?  If  Stephen 
Hamblin  has  any  reason  to  wish  that  the  truth  should  not  be  dis- 
covered, I  have  every  reason  to  make  me  work  at  its  recovery.  My 
dear,* — he  took  her  unresisting  hand — '  every  hope  of  my  life  is 
bound  up  with  it.  It  shall  be  found  out.  Consider,  Alison,  you 
must  have  had  a  mother  somewhere.  You  must  have  been  bom 
somewhere,  registered  somewhere,  christened  somewhere.  We 
know  the  date  of  your  birth,  that  is  something.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Alison,  trying  to  respond  to  her  lover's  eagerness ; 
'  unless  Mrs.  Duncombe  was  wrong,  I  was  bom  twenty  years  ago, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  June.  There  are  two  facts  for  you.  Can  you 
make  anything  out  of  them  ?' 

*  By  themselves,  very  little.  But  I  have  thought  how  to  use 
them.  With  the  aid  of  the  registers,  I  can  make  everything  out  of 
them.  Listen,  Alison :  we  shall  put  our  advertisements  in  the 
papers,  we  invite  everybody — clergymen,  and  parish  clerks,  and 
country  doctors — to  look  for  a  certain  register  of  birth  on  such  a 
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day.  When  I  have  got  that  register,  it  will  be  time  to  consider 
what  next.  Perhaps  your  father  married  under  an  assumed  name. 
We  may,  by  the  help  of  the  register,  get  hold  of  that  name.  It 
will  lead  us  to  further  discoveries.  Why,  those  two  facts,  the  year 
and  the  day,  may  prove  invaluable.  I  think  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  South  of  England,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  because  the  diaries  show  clearly, 
and  Mr.  Augustus  Hamblin  distinctly  recollects,  that  in  the  year 
of  your  birth,  and  the  two  years  before  that,  your  father  was  never 
far  away  from  London.  Thus,  in  the  summer  of  your  birth  he 
went  to  Bournemouth  by  himself,  and  remained  there  three  weeks — 
very  likely  on  business  connected  with  yourself.  The  year  before 
that,  he  took  a  holiday  early  in  the  summer  with  his  brother 
Stephen,  and  went  fishing.  For  some  weeks  he  wrote  from  New- 
bury. The  year  before  that,  he  spent  the  whole  summer  with  his 
mother,  who  -was  ill  at  the  time,  at  Brighton.  So  you  see,  as 
Stephen  Hamblin  very  clearly  saw,  there  is  no  room  in  the  page, 
80  to  speak,  for  him  to  have  been  married  anywhere  far  away  from 
London.' 

Alison  sighed. 

'  You  come  to  me,  Gilbert,  and  you  raise  hopes  in  my  mind 
which  make  me  for  the  moment  happy.  0,  if  I  could  but  clear 
my  father's  name !  It  is  so  dreadful  to  think  that  all  the  world 
is  jeering  and  making  merry  over  the  accusation  brought  by  his 
own  brother — my  dear  father,  so  good,  so  kind,  so  noble  !  Why, 
I  should  have  thought  there  was  not  a  single  creature  of  all  who 
knew  him  in  all  the  world,  too  low  and  degraded  to  acknowledge 
his  goodness.  It  made  other  people  good,  while  he  lived,  only 
to  be  with  him  and  near  him.     It  made  me  good,  then.' 

'  You  are  always  good,  Alison.' 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

*  I  am  always  full  of  regrets,  of  wicked  thoughts,  Gilbert.  I 
nsed  to  be  good,  when  you  fell  in  love  with  me.  That  was  the 
reason,  I  suppose.' 

She  would  have  no  recognition  of  an  engagement,  and  yet  she 
spoke  to  her  lover  frankly.  There  was  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  in 
her  own  mind.  Gilbert  loved  her.  If  she  could,  she  would  marry 
bim.  She  trusted  and  she  distrusted  with  the  same  entire  abandon- 
ment. To  trust  in  full,  to  doubt  and  distrust  in  full,  came  from 
her  Spanish  blood.  She  was  like  the  SeTlora,  her  grandmother,  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  face. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  I  fell  in  love  with  you  because  you  were 
good  ?'  asked  Gilbert,  laughing.  '  No,  it  was  not  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  man  asks  himself,  when  he  falls  in  love,  whether  the 
girl  is  very  good ;    she  seems  good  to  her  lover ;  he  believes  in 
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her  goodness;  if  he  did  not,  he  would  persuade  himself  that  he 
could  make  her  good.  I  suppose  that  afker  marriage  husbands  like 
their  wives  to  be  good  tempered,  at  least.  Before,  it  does  not  matter 
so  much.' 

*  It  is  wonderful/  said  Alison,  '  how  men  ever  fall  in  love  with 
girls  at  all.' 

'  Do  not  disparage  your  sex,'  said  Gilbert. 

*  0  !  we  are  weak.  We  can  do  nothing  by  ourselves ;  we  take 
our  ideas  from  men ;  we  look  to  men  for  our  religion,  our  manners, 
our  thoughts.  And  yet  men  fall  down  at  a  woman's  feet  and  wor- 
ship her.  As  for  me,  there  has  been  nothing  good  in  me  at  all 
since  the  day  when  my  uncle  told  me — what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  truth.  I  think  there  will  never  any  more  be  anything  good  in 
me  at  all.  I  am  devoured  by  evil  passions  and  hatreds  and 
wicked  thoughts.  I  find  it  difficult,  sometimes,  to  believe  in  my 
father.  Yet,  if  I  cannot  believe  in  him,  there  is  nothing.  And  I 
think  of  my  uncle  with  a  loathing  which  makes  me  sick.' 

*  Faith,  Alison  !     Have  faith.' 

*  Ah !  Gilbert,  so  long  as  you  are  here  I  find  it  easy  to  have 
faith.  I  feel  strong  and  hopeful  then.  Your  brave  words  encourage 
me.  When  you  are  gone  I  begin  to  doubt  again,  and  if  you  are 
long  away  I  begin  to  despair.' 

*  Poor  child!     I  must  come  oftener  to  see  you.' 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worse  to  be  in  the  house  or  to  be 
out  of  it.  At  home  my  aunt  sits  and  watches  me  all  day  long, 
asking  every  half-hour  if  I  feel  better ;  and  it  seems  as  if  I  were 
having  an  operation  performed,  and  they  were  watching  curiously 
to  see  how  I  was  bearing  it.  To  be  sure,  the  suspense  is  worse 
than  any  operation.  Even  the  boy  troubles  me  with  his  sympathy, 
his  eagerness  to  do  everything  he  can  think  of  for  me — he  who  was 
formerly  so  careless  and  selfish — and  his  delight  in  assuring 
me,  whenever  he  can  find  an  opportunity,  of  his  protection.  You 
see,  the  very  things  one  used  to  laugh  at  and  enjoy  are  become 
fresh  causes  of  trouble  to  me.  Poor  Nicolas  !  He  means  so  well, 
too.  But  that  shows  how  wrong-headed  these  things  have  made 
me.  If  I  go  out,  perhaps  it  is  worse,  because  then  I  think,  as  I 
go  along,  that  everybody  is  saying,  "  There  goes  Miss  Hamblin,  as 
she  calls  herself,  though  she  has  no  real  right  to  bear  the  name." 
Or  else  I  hear  them  whisper  as  I  pass — this  jealousy  of  mine  makes 
me  hoar  the  lowest  whisper — "  That  is  Miss  Hamblin,  who  was 
once  so  proud,  and  thought  herself  so  rich,  and  held  up  her  head 
so  high  above  all  the  rest  of  us.  Now  she  has  been  found  out,  and 
she  is  going  to  be  turned  into  the  street,  without  a  penny  to  call 
her  own,  and  not  even  a  name  to  her  back.  What  a  comedown  !" 
Even  in  church  I  am  not  tree,  but  I  think  I  feel  the  people's  eyes 
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on  me  ^hen  they  onght  to  be  on  their  books  or  on  the  clergyman  in 
the  pulpit.  They  are  saying,  "  That  is  Miss  Hamblin.  She  was 
prond  enough  a  year  ago ;  she  is  humbled  now,  poor  girl !  She 
has  no  longer  got  anything  to  be  proud  of."  So,  everywhere  and  all 
day  long,  I  am  watched  and  mocked  and  scorned.' 

Gilbert  caught  her  hand,  and  kissed  the  unresisting  fingers  a 
hundred  times. 

*  No,  child,  no !  There  is  no  scorning  of  you.  The  world  is 
better  hearted  than  you  think.  There  can  be  nothing  but  pity  and 
respect  for  you.' 

*  I  know,  I  know,'  she  replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  *  But  if 
the  evil  thoughts  are  in  your  own  mind  you  think  they  are  in  other 
people's,  and  my  mind  is  full  of  mockery  and  scorn.  Everything 
mocks  at  me  :  this  garden,  the  very  flowers,  the  house,  even  the 
famiture.  They  all  have  faces,  and  they  all  laugh  and  flout  at 
me,  because  I  pretend  to  be  the  heiress,  who  am  nothing  at  all 
but  a  nameless  girl.     They  know  me  for  an  impostor.' 

What  could  Gilbert  say  in  comfort  ?     He  muttered  some  com- 
monplace.   You  might  as  well  try  to  persuade  a  man  with  a  gaping 
sword  wound  that  he  is  not  hurt.     The  girl  wandered  restlessly  to 
and  fro  upon  the  lawn.    It  was  with  her  as  she  told  her  lover.    She 
was  haunted  day  and  night  by  two  ghosts,  who  never  left  her.    One 
of  them  was  the  Shade  of  her  former  happiness,  the  other  was  the 
Shade  of  her  present  low  estate.     One  was  the  ghost  of  a  maiden, 
proud,  defiant,  self-reliant,  looking  out  upon  the  future  with  the  con- 
fidence of  one  for  whom  Fortune  has  nothing  in  store  but  her  choicest 
gifts.     She  was  dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  this  young  princess ; 
she  rode  a  stately  horse ;  at  her  feet  the  young  men  fell  down,  with 
adoring  eyes,  and  knelt ;  as  she  passed,  flowers  grew  up  beside  the 
way ;   only  to  look  at  her,  she  felt  as  she  gazed  upon  this  ghost, 
warmed  the  heart ;    the  children  ran  after  her,  and  shouted  and 
laughed  ;  the  poor  came  out  of  their  cottages  and  blessed  her.    She 
was  like  a  benevolent  fairy,  who  is  not  an  old  woman  at  all,  but 
young  and  beautiful  as  the  day,  and  not  capricious  or  uncertain,  but 
always  faithful,  loyal,  and  true.    And  she  was  full  of  the  most  tender 
and  precious  Christian  thoughts,  this  shadow.     It  seemed  as  if  the 
things  against  which  she  prayed,  just  because  it  was  her  duty  as  a 
Christian,  and  enjoined  by  the  Church — the  evils  of  hatred,  wrath, 
malice,  and  so  forth — had  no  more  to  do  with  her  than  the  gross 
impossibilities  of  drunkenness  and  the  like.     The  contemplation  of 
60  much  religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  in  this  perfection  of  a  ghost 
filled  Alison's  heart  with  bitterness. 

As  for  the  other  Shade,  it  presented  a  sad  contrast.  For  this 
ghost  was  that  of  a  mere  beggar-girl.  She  went  barefoot,  and  was 
dothed  in  nothing  but  old  rags  and  duds,  and  odds  and  ends.     She 
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shook  her  head,  and  cried,  with  shame  and  rage,  at  her  own  misery. 
She  moaned,  and  wept,  and  lamented,  because  she  had  nothing  at 
all  of  her  own.  The  poorest  gipsy-girl  had  something,  but  she  had 
nothing.  The  pitiless  nnsympathising  children  hooted  at  her  as 
she  went ;  the  poor  people  came  out  of  their  cottages  and  jeered 
her,  because  she  was  so  very  poor  and  ragged ;  the  wayfarers  flouted 
her,  because  she  was  so  very  lonely  and  miserable.  Every  mocking 
gibe  was  like  a  knife  that  went  straight  to  her  heart.  And  that  was 
not  the  worst  of  it;  for  this  wretched  ragged  girl,  who  was  so 
poor  in  worldly  goods,  was  stripped  of  all  religion  as  well.  She  was 
full  of  hatred  and  wrath ;  she  thought  well  of  none ;  she  suspected 
all ;  she  was  bitter  and  envious.  In  her  heart  there  were  none  of 
the  sweet  blossoms  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  which  flourish  so  well 
in  the  congenial  soil  of  the  heart  of  a  happy  English  girl.  Alison 
looked  on  this  shadow  with  shuddering  and  loathing,  as  she  looked 
on  the  other  with  envy  and  jealousy. 

Such  as  they  were,  they  remained  by  her  side,  and  never  left 
her. 

'Courage,  Alison  !*  said  Gilbert.  He  had  spoken  to  her  half 
a  dozen  times,  but  she  returned  no  answer,  being  occupied  with 
these  phantoms.     '  Courage,  Alison  !     Think  of  brighter  things.* 

*  There  are  no  brighter  things,'  she  cried  bitterly.  '  There  is 
nothing  but  misery  and  shame.  0  Gilbert !'  breaking  into  a  pas- 
sionate gesture,  'why  trouble  any  more  about  me?  Let  me  go 
away  and  be  forgotten.  Let  them  do  what  they  like  with  the 
money ;  if  you  search  any  further  you  may  find  out  some  secret 
more  shameful  than  any  that  has  been  suspected — if  that  is  pos- 
sible ;  you  may  find  out  why  my  father  hid  away,  and  would  tell  to 
no  one  the  story  of  my  birth.* 

She  broke  from  him  and  ran,  hiding  her  face  with  a  gesture  of 
shame,  into  the  house. 

Gilbert  remained  in  the  garden.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  she 
returned,  the  fit  of  passion  over,  calm  and  cold. 

*  Forgive  me,*  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand,  *I  do  not  often 
give  way.  To-day,  the  thought  of  my  case  being  pleaded  in  open 
court,  my  name  being  bandied  about  among  all  those  people,  mad- 
dened me.  I  will  try  to  bear  it.  But,  Gilbert,  be  wise ;  do  not 
waste  your  precious  time  upon  me.  I  am  content  to  let  all  go,  so 
that  there  be  no  further  questioning.* 

*  That  is  not  the  faith  we  want  to  see  in  you,'  said  Gilbert. 
*  Why,  that  would  be  treachery  to  the  very  name  you  want  to  see 
unsullied.  Have  confidence,  dear  Alison !  we  will  carry  the  matter 
through,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  the  name  of  Anthony  Hamblin 
pass  through  the  ordeal  triumphantly.     Only  have  faith.' 

*  I  wish  I  could,'  she  murmured. 
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Here  they  were  joined  by  Alderney  Codd.  He  had  come  down 
by  the  hambler  conveyance — the  omnibus.  His  thin  face  was 
wreathed  with  smiles. 

*  You  have  heard  the  news,  Alison  ?*  he  began.  *  Of  course  you 
have — Gilbert  has  told  you.  Well,  so  far,  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied.     Time — time :  that  is  what  we  want.* 

*  You  see,  Alison,'  said  Gilbert,  *  we  are  all  agreed.  With  a 
little  time  we  shall,  we  must  succeed.' 

*  Time  to  prove  things,'  Alderney  added,  '  that  is  all ;  to  prove 
things  which  we  know  already.  We  know  them,  I  say,  all  but  the 
names.     God  bless  my  soul !     It  is  matter  of  faith.' 

'  Thank  you.  Cousin  Alderney,'  said  Alison;  'I  am  rich  in 
friends,  if  in  nothing  else.' 

*  Why,'  said  Alderney,  planting  himself  firmly,  *  whenever  I  pat 
on  that  coat  which  your  poor  father  lent  me,  and  which  I  have  re- 
tained out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  I  feel  a  glow  of  gratitude,  more 
warming  than  a  pint  of  port.  Of  course  I  am  ready  to  work  for  you. 
Outside  the  court' — he  laughed  at  the  recollection — '  I  met  Ste« 
phen  himself,  looking  his  very  blackest.  It  went  to  my  heart  to 
treat  him  so — my  cousin  and  my  oldest  friend.  But  I  thought  of 
Anthony  and  I  cut  him — dead.  Jack  Baker  was  with  him.  Ah  ! 
they've  got  my  prospectus  of  the  Great  Glass  Spoon  Company. 
After  thirty  years'  friendship,  after  so  many  good  times  as  we  have 
had  together,  it  seemed  hard ;  and  to  lose  the  Great  Glass  Spoon 
Company  as  well.  But  gratitude,  Alison,  gratitude  stood  between 
UB.  Gratitude  said,  ''  You  cannot  know  any  longer  the  man  who  is 
trying  to  rob  your  benefactor's  orphan."  * 

*  But,'  said  Alison,  *  can  you  not  even  know  my  uncle  Stephen  ? 
must  you  break  altogether  with  him  ?' 

*  I  must,'  said  Alderney  gloomily.  *  I  cannot  serve  two  interests. 
I  cast  in  my  lot,  Alison,  with  yours.' 

I  think  I  have  omitted  to  state  Alderney  had  been  requested  by 
the  partners  to  take  the  position  of  guardian,  or  vice-guardian.  He 
wiA,  in  fact,  promoted  to  that  post  of  dignity,  vice  Stephen  Ham- 
blin,  cashiered,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  gave  himself  airs  of 
importance  in  the  Birch-Tree  Tavern.  He  slept  at  the  house :  in 
the  morning,  such  was  his  zeal,  he  rose  at  six,  breakfasted  early, 
and  set  off  on  his  quest  among  the  London  parish  registries,  both 
official  and  ecclesiastical.  He  carried  a  big  pocket-book  with  a 
pencil  in  readiness  to  make  entries,  should  any  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject be  found.  But  for  some  time  nothing  at  all  was  discovered  in 
London  churches. 

He  returned  to  Clapham  about  half-past  six  or  seven,  and  dined 
vith  the  ladies.  He  cheered  the  banquet  by  anecdotes  of  his  past 
experiences,  revealed  a  new  world — a  series  of  new  worlds — to  Ali- 
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son,  by  describing  how  he  had  rowed,  played  cricket,  sung  songs  at 
sapper,  and  otherwise  distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge ;  how, 
with  Stephen,  he  once  stayed  for  six  months  in  the  Quartier  Latin 
of  Paris  :  how  he  had  sojonmed,  by  himself,  among  the  students  of 
Heidelberg :  how  he  had  lost  his  little  fortune  and  mortgaged  half 
his  little  income  to  pay  o£f  his  creditors,  and  how  he  had  become  a 
person  of  great  distinction  in  the  world  of  finance* 

It  was  all  wonderful :  the  contemplation,  at  second-hand,  of  life 
under  so  many  new  aspects  distracted  Alison,  and  turned  her  thoughts 
from  her  present  anxieties.  Aldemey,  too,  had  a  powerful  imagina- 
tion ;  his  stories  were  touched  with  that  light  which  is  neither  of 
heaven  nor  of  earth,  of  unreality  desirable  and  beautiful,  which  only 
a  man  with  some  touch  of  genius  knows  how  to  infuse  :  and  he  un- 
derstood how  to  place  himself  as  the  central  figure  in  the  group. 

About  one  or  two  things  she  was  uncertain.  It  was  not  clear 
when  her  cousin  could  find  the  time  to  become  the  profound  scholar 
which  he  loved  to  represent  himself ;  nor  was  it  quite  apparent  to 
her  that  the  real  objects  and  aims  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge, 
Heidelberg,  and  Paris  were  best  arrived  at  by  such  a  life  as  he  de- 
scribed as  common  among  the  students.  Finally,  she  could  not  un- 
derstand that  it  was  altogether  right  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  companies  whose  only  object  seemed  to  be  to  enable  their  founders 
to  sell  out  when -the  shares  were  high,  and  then  to  collapse.  But 
Aldemey  assured  her  that  she  could  not  comprehend  financial  mo- 
rality. It  resembled,  he  said,  diplomacy ;  every  one  knew  that  if 
diplomacy  were  to  be  stripped  of  brag,  bounce,  lies,  and  pretence, 
the  trade  of  diplomatists  would  be  gone,  and  we  might  transact 
the  afiairs  of  nations  by  means  of  guileless  girls  or  conscientious 
curates. 

As  for  Nicolas,  he  utilised  the  presence  of  so  great  a  scholar  for 
his  own  purposes :  he  read  novels,  in  fewst,  while  Aldemey  Codd 
wrote  his  exercises  for  him. 

*  Your  Latin  subjunctive  moods,*  said  the  boy,  *  are  sound  ;  but 
your  French  past  participles  are  shaky.  If  you  go  on  living  here 
till  the  end  of  the  half,  I  shall  have  a  shy  at  the  Latin  verse  prize. 
Now  then — Exercise  forty-three.  On  the  oblique  narrative.  Here's 
Balbus  again — no  getting  rid  of  that  chap  anyhow.' 

Chapter  XX. 

HOW  YOUNQ  KICK  SPENT  HIS  HALF-HOLIDAY. 

On  a  warm  and  pleasant  morning  in  May,  about  a  week  after  the 
Hamblin  case  was  heard  in  Court,  the  boys  of  the  Clapham  Granamar 
School  came  flocking  firom  the  class-rooms  as  the  clock  straok  twelve. 
After  the  nature  of  boys  they  ran,  jumped,  shouted,  and  laughed. 
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Oiie  among  them  all  neither  ran,  nor  jumped,  nor  shonted.  He  only 
walked.  And  he  was  a  boy  with  white  hair  and  pink  eyes.  He  dug 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  wore  his  hat  a  little  tilted  over  his  fore- 
head, which  conveys  the  idea  of  a  thoughtful  nature,  and  calmly 
surveyed  the  mob  of  contemporaries  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher. 

Young  Nick,  in  fact,  was  not  a  clubbable  boy.  He  went  his 
own  way.  Nobody  ever  saw  him  in  a  cricket-field,  nor  was  he  ever 
iu  the  '  worry'  of  a  football  match.  If  he  saw  a  game  of  cricket 
going  on  upon  Glapham  Common,  he  gave  the  players  a  wide  berth; 
the  Common  was  broad  enough  for  him  and  them.  If  he  saw  the 
football  come  bounding  over  the  rough  surface  in  his  direction,  he 
retired,  laterally,  so  as  to  avoid  the  crowd  which  came  after  it.  The 
common  gauds  which  deKght  boyhood  gave  no  joy  to  Nicolas.  The 
silver  cups,  offered  for  competition  at  athletics,  he  valued  at  their 
weight  in  silver,  and  no  more.  This  was  not  much,  and  so  he  rarely 
entered  his  name  in  any  trial  of  skill,  strength,  or  speed.  Yet, 
after  the  sports  were  over,  he  might  have  been  observed,  had  he 
been  watched,  going  through  every  one  of  the  events  by  himself, 
one  after  the  other,  and  making  careful  comparisons  of  his  own  re- 
sults with  those  obtained  by  the  winners.  If  he  held  aloof  from  his 
schoolfellows  out  of  hours,  in  school  he  was  still  more  self-contained. 
Notlung  moved  him,  no  spirit  of  emulation  possessed  him ;  he  never 
cared  to  be  high  in  his  form,  nor  was  he  depressed  if  his  place  was 
low.  He  was  absolutely  unmoved  by  any  of  the  exhortations,  in- 
citements, or  satiric  remarks  of  his  masters.  He  neither  took  nor 
pretended  to  take  the  smallest  interest  in  the  routine  school-work, 
and  he  valued  a  prize,  as  he  valued  a  silver  cup,  at  exactly  the  sum 
it  cost  at  the  bookseller's. 

'  Greek  !*  he  would  say  contemptuously.  *  What  is  the  use  of 
Greek  in  the  City  ?  Who  wants  Greek  in  the  army  ?  Greek  is 
invented  for  schoolmasters  to  pretend  to  be  able  to  read  it.  Catch 
them  reading  Greek  when  no  one's  looking,  and  for  their  own  plea- 
sure. Yah  !  They  can't  do  it.  Latin  again.  Do  the  partners 
in  the  great  City  Houses  write  Latin  verses  ?  Do  they  grind  out 
exercises  in  the  subjunctive  mood  ?  Do  they  make  their  clerks  say 
the  irregular  verbs  and  the  rules  of  syntax  every  morning  ?  Gam- 
mon!' 

Euclid  was  another  branch  of  education  for  which  he  entertained 
the  most  profound  contempt,  holding  that  the  City  required  no  geo- 
metry of  a  young  man.  But  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  French, 
German,  and  geography,  were  subjects  which  he  plainly  saw  to  have 
a  solid  commercial  value,  and  he  worked  at  them  with  zeal  and 
vigour ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
found  himself  presented  with  a  prize  for  proficiency  in  these 
branches. 
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There  were  other  thiogs,  not  generally  tanght  in  schools,  at 
which  this  remarkable  youth  worked  hard,  in  those  hours  when  his 
comrades  were  running  wild  about  the  Common.  He  had  conceived 
the  very  just  idea  that  deportment,  manners,  ease  in  society,  and  a 
good  tone,  were  of  more  use  to  a  young  man  in  the  City  than  any- 
where else.  Accordingly,  he  had  begged  Alison  to  consider  him  as 
her  pupil,  and  in  these  departments  he  became  voluntarily  subject 
to  her  as  his  mistress.  He  could  be,  and  frequently  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  as  vulgar  a  boy  as  ever  walked.  Yet  the  lessons 
had  their  effect,  and  the  boy's  slang  was  only  affected,  just  as  other 
boys'  fine  manners  are  put  on  for  the  occasion. 

He  was  a  handy  boy,  too,  and  practised  small  arts.  He  had  a 
lathe  with  which  he  could  make  all  sorts  of  things ;  and  he  could 
carve  in  wood :  and  he  could  execute  fret-work ;  and  he  could  take 
a  watch  to  pieces,  and  once  nearly  succeeded  in  putting  it  together 
again.  And  he  worked  steadily  at  shorthand,  always  with  the  view 
of  becoming  more  useful  in  the  City.  In  short,  he  intended  to  pre- 
sent himself,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  as  an  accomplished 
young  clerk,  ready  for  any  kind  of  work — the  perfect  clerk,  whose 
undoubted  destiny  is  a  partnership.  I  believe  it  was  Socrates  who 
first  explained  how  useful  and  excellent  a  thing  it  is  that  a  man 
should  resolve  on  perfection  in  his  own  line,  so  that  if  he  be  a  car- 
penter he  will  be  the  best  possible  carpenter,  and  if  a  statesman  the 
best  possible  statesman,  and  so  forth.  It  is  by  such  men  that  suc- 
cess is  achieved :  such  a  carpenter,  Socrates  pointed  out,  wins  the 
wreath  of  carpentering,  which  is  made  of  shavings. 

In  addition  to  these  virtues  of  resolution  and  industry,  young 
Nick  possessed  that  of  silence ;  no  one  ever  suspected  him  of  serious 
intentions,  except  Alison,  who  watched  him,  gave  him  advice,  and 
to  whom  he  confided  in  a  way  his  projects  ^nd  his  schemes  for  the 
conduct  of  life. 

This  reduction  of  education  to  its  practical  uses  was  not  without 
effect  upon  the  boys  with  whom  young  Nick  worked.  They  were  all 
boys  connected  with  the  City ;  they  all — except  one  every  year,  who 
took  the  annual  scholarship  and  went  up  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
— looked  to  the  City  as  the  scene  of  their  future  labours  and 
triumphs :  they  were  all  taught  at  home  to  regard  '  business'  as 
the  noblest  profession,  because  it  brings  in  most  money :  the  clever 
boy  who  carried  off  the  prizes,  became  captain  of  the  school,  went 
up  to  Cambridge  and  distinguished  himself,  was  regarded  with  a 
sort  of  pity,  because  the  City  would  be  closed  to  him.  He  might 
take  a  good  degree :  he  might  achieve  greatness  as  a  preacher  or 
a  lawyer  or  a  writer ;  but,  poor  beggar !  he  would  never  have  any 
money. 

go  that  young  Nick's  teaching  fell  upon  rich   soil,  and  took 
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root  and  flourished.  Yet,  as  always  happens,  there  were  none,  ex- 
cept himself,  who  advanced  beyond  the  grambling  stage,  and  struck 
out  a  practical  line  for  himself. 

A  boy  so  singular  in  appearance,  so  original  in  his  manner  of 
regarding  life  and  its  duties,  so  self-contained,  and  with  that  in- 
geniously mischioTous  leaning  to  which  attention  has  been  already 
drawn,  was,  of  course,  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  school.  At 
prize-giving  days  it  pleased  the  boy  to  overhear  other  boys  whisper- 
ing to  their  sisters,  '  That's  young  Nick :  there  ho  is,  with  the  white 
hair.' 

On  this  particular  morning  he  first  looked  up  into  the  sky  and 
observed  that  the  day  was  bright ;  then  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
found  that  the  eighteenpence  which  constituted  all  his  wealth  was 
safe  in  the  comer  in  three  sixpences.     Then  he  reflected  gravely  : 

*  I  did  tell  the  old  lady  that  I  might  have  business  at  Anthony 
Hamblin  &  Company.  She  won't  mind  if  I  don't  go  home  for 
dinner,  and  it's  only  cold  roast  beef,  and  eighteenpence  will  get  me  a 
good  deal  better  dinner  than  cold  roast  beef.  Then  where  am  I  to 
get  the  next  eighteenpence  ?  Uncle  Anthony,  we  all  miss  you. 
Eighteenpence — well,  I  can  walk  in,  and  if  the  money  runs  to  it  I 
can  get  back  on  a  'bus.' 

For  an  active  boy  of  thirteen  a  walk  from  Clapham  to  London 
Bridge  is  not  far,  and  it  is  full  of  interest.    First  the  way  lies  along 
a  broad  and  open  road,  with  substantial  villas  on  either  side  as  old 
as  the  great  houses  in  the  gardens  round  the  Common  ;  there  is  a 
Nonconformist  church  with  pillars  and  pediment  almost  as  magnifi- 
cent as  anything  that  Athens  could  ever  show ;  there  is  the  Swan, 
a  road-side  public-house  with  its  water-trough  in  front,  and  always 
carts  of  hay  standing  about,  thirsty  horses  drinking,  drivers  talking 
and  passing  round  the  frequent  pewter,  stable-boys  dawdling  about, 
so  that  the  place  presents  somewhat  of  the  rusticity  which  it  boasted 
fifty  years  ago  when  first  it  was  founded.     Presently  you  pass  what 
was  once  the  village  of  Stockwell,  where  there  was  a  famous,  but 
not  at  all  a  fearful,  ghost.     Then  begin    shops.     Then  another 
stretch  of  road  with  terraces,  but  no  longer  great  gardens,  and  some 
of  the  terraces  are  dingy ;  then  more  shops ;   then  Kennington 
Choroh,  ugly,  and  yet  venerable  by  reason  of  its  vast  churchyard, 
where  lie  the  bones  of  so  many  thousand  citizens.     To  young  Nick 
the  church  was  a  sort  of  half-way  house.     Besides,  there  was  a 
clock  in  the  tower.     Beyond  the  church  is  the  park,  as  large  as  my 
lady's  pocket-handkerchief,  ornamented  with  a  lodge  which  does  in- 
finite credit  to  its  architect — the  late  Prince  Consort.     After  the 
park,  the  Horns  Tavern,  regarded  by  boys  from  Clapham  as  the  real 
frontier-post  of  town,  and  then  shops,  more  shops,  and  yet  more 
shops.. 
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*  Why/  asked  young  Nick,  '  don't  they  knock  them  all  into  one 
iiug^ty  great  shop,  and  then  take  turns  to  keep  it,  so  that  they  would 
have  six  days'  holiday  out  of  the  seven,  at  least  T 

The  question  was  asked  some  little  time  ago,  but  no  practical 
answer  has  yet  been  given,  and  I  think  there  are  still  about  as 
many  shops  as  ever. 

Arrived  at  the  Horns,  young  Nick  trudged  on  with  lighter  step. 
He  was  aboafc  to  enter  the  golden  ground — Tom  Tiddler's  ground, 
where  one  day  he,  toO;  would  be  enabled  to  stoop  and  gather  the 
yellow  nuggets.  His  white  hair,  white  eyebrows,  and  pink  com- 
plexion made  the  people  turn  and  stare  at  him.  That  he  did  not 
mind.  It  was  a  kind  of  tribute  to  his  greatness  ;  personal  merit, 
he  argued  to  himself,  made  him  an  Albino.  He  only  held  his  head 
higher  and  walked  with  more  assurance.  The  meanness  of  the  shops 
in  Newington  Causeway  affected  him  painfully.  Trade  ought  to  be 
majestic,  he  thought.  Presently  the  sight  of  an  immense  block  of 
buildings  overshadowing  the  Tabernacle  cheered  him.  It  was  con- 
secrated to  the  cordwaining  mystery.  '  There  is  Money,*  said  young 
Nick,  '  in  Boots.' 

Presently  he  came  to  London  Bridge.  Here  ho  halted  to  lean 
over  the  low  parapet,  and  gaze  down  the  river  upon  the  forest  of 
masts  in  the  Pool,  the  steamers  threading  their  way  up  and  down 
the  tortuous  highway  of  the  river,  which  was  by  no  means  silent, 
but  exasperatingly  noisy,  with  the  bells,  the  whistles,  the  steam 
escapes  of  the  boats,  and  the  oaths  of  the  long-shore  men,  who,  all 
of  them  three-fourths  drunk,  were  taking  the  empty  ships  down  the 
river,  from  London  Port  to  Leith. 

*  They  bring  their  cargoes,'  said  young  Nick  thoughtfully,  *  to 
the  Docks.  There  is  indigo,  and  cochineal,  and  dates,  and  figs, 
and  silk,  and  tea,  and  coffee,  and  com,  and  brandy,  and  palm-but- 
ter, and  all  sorts,  such  as  ostrich  feathers,  and  elephants'  tusks, 
and  porpoise  skins,  and  bacon,  and  cheese,  and  apples.  They  come 
from  all  the  comers  of  the  world.  They  unload  at  the  Docks  ;  and 
then  we,  the  merchants  of  London,  begin  to  make  our  money  out  of 
the  cargoes.  Aha  !  That  is  where  the  fun  begins.  The  niggers 
toil  and  moil,  growing  the  stuff,  and  weeding  it,  and  picking  it, 
getting  horribly  licked  with  rattan-canes  all  the  while — ho,  ho  ! — 
then  the  sailors  stow  it  away,  and  bring  it  home,  going  up  aloft  in 
all  weathers,  tumbling  overboard  and  getting  drowned — ha,  ha  ! — 
then  the  dock-labourers,  at  eighteenpence  a  day — ha,  ha!  ho,  ho! 
— put  it  ashore  in  the  Docks ;  and  then  our  turn  comes.  What  a 
beautiful  thing  it  is  to  be  a  British  merchant,  and  in  the  City  of 
London !  We  sit  at  our  ease  before  our  desks  ;  our  travellers  go 
about  for  us  among  the  retail  traders  getting  orders ;  the  clerks 
receive  them ;  we  have  got  just  nothing  to  do,  except  to  divide 
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the  profits.  0,  what  a  pity,  what  a  thousand  pities,  that  poor 
mide  Anthony  got  drowned  before  I  was  old  enough  to  go  into  the 
House  !* 

Perhaps  some  incident  in  morning  school  had  irritated  him,  for 
he  went  on : 

'  Bah  !  As  if  the  sabjunctive  mood  would  ever  help  a  man  to 
a  partnership  !  Balbas  feared  that  it  was  all  up  with  the  army,  did 
he  ?  Then  what  a  white-Uvered  cowardly  sneak  Balbns  must  have 
been  !  I  hope  he  was  with  the  army,  and  it  was  all  up  with  him  I 
But  one  never  knows  what  became  of  Balbus,  because  he  always 
turns  up  again,  and  always  pretending  to  smile,  and  always  funking 
something.  Certainly  Balbus  must  have  been  a  great  humbug, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  got  into  such  an  Almighty  Funk  at 
last,  that  he  forgot  all  about  his  tenses  and  moods,  mixed  up  the 
subjunctiYe  and  the  indicative,  and  used  the  imperfect  for  the 
present.' 

More  he  would  have  meditated,  but  that  he  looked  round  and 
perceived  that  he  was  the  object  of  earnest  contemplation  on  the 
part  of  an  old  lady,  apparently  of  failing  eyesight,  because  she  held 
a  pair  of  glasses  close  to  her  eyes.  She  was  gazing  on  his  white 
hair,  and  certainly  either  did  not  see,  or  could  not  understand  the 
jacket.     And  she  thought  he  was  meditating  suicide. 

'Aged  man!'  she  murmured,  in  impassioned  accents,  'do  not, 
do  not,  I  entreat  you,  destroy  your  life  !* 

'  0  Lord  !'  cried  young  Nick,  '  here's  a  precious  game  !* 
He  was  in  one  of  those  embrasures,  retreats,  upon   London 
Bridge,  where  one  can  sit  breezily  and  contemplate  the  passing 
crowd,  or  the  argosies  of  the  Port. 

'Here's  a  game!'  he  cried.  Regardless  of  the  small  crowd 
which  gathered  round  in  a  moment,  he  amazed  the  poor  old  lady, 
who  was  feeling  in  her  bag  for  a  tract,  by  executing  before  her  a 
pa<  seuly  a  reminiscence  of  a  hornpipe,  with  an  agility  and  grace 
surprising  in  one  so  old.  While  she  was  still  staring  aghast,  he 
had  finished,  and  descending  from  the  little  semicircle,  he  squared 
his  elbows  and  pushed  through  the  mob  which  had  gathered  round, 
with  a  good-humoured  '  Now,  then,  can't  you  let  a  man  pass  ?' 

It  wilt  be  seen  that  young  Nick  already  understood  the  trtle  art 
of  making  points.  You  must  be  unexpected,  brisk,  confident,  and 
brief.  Before  the  old  lady  had  half  realised  that  the  snowy  locks 
belonged  to  a  boy  and  not  an  old  man  at  all,  and  before  the  crowd 
had  half  understood  the  fall  humour  of  the  situation,  which  they 
would  take  home  and  gradually  evolve,  the  hero  of  it  Was  gone, 
vanished  in  the  crowd,  never  more  to  be  seen  by  the  greater  part. 

The  boy,  greatly  rejoicing  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  old  lady, 
proceeded  on  his  walk.     He  first  repaired  to  the  central  office  at 
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Great  St.  Simon  Apostle.  He  knew  all  the  clerks  in  the  place, 
and  they  all  knew  that  his  first  ambition  was  to  have  a  desk  among 
them.  His  last  ambition,  Nick  kept  to  himself.  He  had  purposed, 
as  part  of  to-day's  amusement,  dining  in  company  with  some  of  his 
friends  among  the  junior  clerks.  Everybody  in  the  house,  indeed, 
regarded  the  boy  as  one  of  themselyes.  For  him  it  was  splendid 
to  sit  among  the  diners  at  Crosby  Hall,  to  call  grandly  for  what  he 
chose  from  the  list,  to  ask  for  a  half-pint  of  old  and  bitter,  mixed^ 
boiled  beef  *  underdone,  Lizzie,  and  not  too  much  fat,'  with  carrots, 
potatoes,  and  new  bread;  to  have  the  dinner  served  up  in  hot  plates, 
each  with  its  tin  cover,  brought  in  a  delightful  pile;  to  inquire 
tenderly,  just  like  a  regular  clerk,  after  Lizzie's  health  and  spirits 
that  morning,  and  to  congratulate  the  young  lady  on  her  looks ; 
to  consider  the  question  of  college-pudding  or  cheese,  and  to  feel 
that  the  day  must  be  marked  by  the  exhibition  of  the  former ;  to 
ask  for  the  bill,  to  dally  with  the  half-pint  as  if  it  were  a  decanter 
of  sherry,  and  as  if  you  were  not  pressed  for  time,  0  dear  no,  not 
at  all,  and  could  get  back  to  the  office  whenever  you  felt  so  dis- 
posed; to  pay  your  money,  exchanging  the  compliments  of  the 
season  with  the  young  lady  (of  more  severe  aspect)  who  takes  the 
money  at  the  door,  help  yourself  to  a  tooth-pick,  and  stroll  with 
dignity  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  workshop,  quickening 
gradually  as  you  approached  the  portals,  and  entering  briskly  and 
with  the  appearance  of  zeal.  All  this  was  a  very  delightful  change 
after  the  irresponsible  meals  at  home.  It  made  young  Nick  feel 
as  if  he  were  already  a  clerk  in  the  office,  already  had  a  desk  of  his 
own,  already  had  placed  his  foot  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder 
up  which  he  meant  to  climb  until  he  stood  in  the  dizziest  heights 
with  Augustus  the  Great  and  William  the  Silent.  That,  however, 
was  in  the  far  distance.  For  the  present,  he  envied  every  one  in 
the  Firm,  from  the  office-boy  at  five  shillings  a  week,  to  the  senior 
clerks  and  managers  of  departments.  « 

To-day,  to  the  boy's  disappointment,  it  was  already  half-past 
one  when  he  got  to  Great  St.  Simon  Apostle,  and  the  young  clerks, 
his  friends,  were  dispersed,  multivious,  in  quest  of  food. 

So  he  resolved  to  dine  by  himself,  and  rambled  about  the  office, 
from  one  room  to  another,  trying  the  stools,  and  wondering  which 
were  the  most  comfortable  desks.  When  he  had  finished  a  hasty 
inspection  of  the  clerks'  room,  he  made  his  way  up-stairs.^  These 
were  the  rooms  of  the  senior  clerks  and  of  the  partners.  '  Mr. 
Augustus  Hamblin,'  on  one  door;  *Mr.  William  Hamblin,'  on 
another  door ;  and,  alas !  on  another  the  name  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hamblin. 

Young  Nick  sorrowfully  turned  the  handle,  and  peeped  in.  No 
one  was  there,  and  he  entered  the  room,  softly  closing  the  door 
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behind  him.  Everything  was  just  as  Anthony  had  left  it,  except 
that  the  safe  stood  open,  with  all  the  papers  taken  ont.  The  chair 
before  the  table ;  the  table  itself;  an  office-coat  hanging  behind  the 
door ;  the  cupboard  where  the  sherry  and  biscuits  were  kept,  with  a 
box  or  two  of  cigars ;  the  big  screen  in  the  corner ;  the  grimy 
windows ;  the  wax  candles ;  the  great  plated  inkstand ;  the  massive 
pad  of  blotting-paper — all  reminded  the  boy  of  his  uncle. 

'0  uncle  Anthony,'  he  said,  for  the  second  time  that  day^ 
sitting  in  the  dead  man*s  chair,  'what  a  pity,  what  a  thousand 
pities,  that  you  were  drowned  before  I  was  old  enough  to  come  into 
the  House  !  But  I  will  get  in  somehow ;  and,  before  all  is  done, 
I  will  sit  in  this  chair  as  a  partner.     See  if  I  don't !' 

There  was  something  uncanny  about  this  empty  room,  full  of 
associations ;  and  the  boy  quickly  left  it,  shutting  the  door  very 
softly  behind  him.  He  did  not  dare  to  visit  the  partners'  rooms, 
nor  those  of  the  chief  clerks ;  and,  after  a  little  exchange  otfacetue 
with  the  porters,  he  left  the  house,  and  turned  his  face  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  which  led  him,  by  way  of  Gracechurch-street  and 
Eastcheap,  to  Tower  Hill.  He  had  forgotten  that  he  was  hungry, 
and  was  making  in  the  direction  of  the  place  he  loved  next  best  to 
Great  St.  Simon  Apostle,  the  Docks. 

Tower  Hill  always  pleased  him  mightily.  There  are  great 
warehouses  there,  with  cranes,  wagons,  and  other  signs  of  busi- 
ness ;  there  is  the  Mint,  always  engaged  in  manufacturing  sovereigns 
for  the  reward  of  successful  merchants ;  there  is  the  Trinity  House, 
which  keeps  an  ever-watchful  eye  over  the  safety  of  the  mercantile 
marine.  There  are,  as  many  people  know,  other  associations  con- 
nected with  Tower  Hill.  Young  Nick  had  read  about  some  of 
these,  or,  rather,  had  learned  about  them  in  history  lessons ;  but 
they  did  not  stick,  any  more  than  the  Latin  subjunctive.  He  had 
no  leanings  towards  historical  associations.  He  was  not,  like  some 
among  us,  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  Past.  Not  at  all.  He 
looked  at  the  White  Tower,  on  which  the  sun  was  shining  splen- 
didly, as  it  has  shone  for  eight  hundred  years,  and  murmured, 
*  What  a  beautiful  place  for  the  head  offices  of  the  House !  and 
plenty  of  room  all  about  for  our  own  warehouses.'  But  then,  he 
would  have  gazed  upon  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City  itself  without 
emotion. 

He  went  on,  turning  to  the  right,  and  came  upon  the  usual 
little  crowd  of  merchant  sailors,  standing  about  on  the  pavement 
opposite  the  Board  of  Trade  Office,  waiting  to  be  hired.  They  are 
a  curious  body  of  men,  these  mercantile  Jacks.  They  lack  the 
independence  and  careless  ease  of  their  brethren  of  the  Eoyal  Navy. 
They  are  not  clean  like  them ;  nor  do  they  take  a  pride  in  the 
smartness  of  their  dress  ;  nor  are  they  conspicuous  for  the  appear- 
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ance  of  physical  activity.  They  are  not  spry ;  they  have  no  jovia- 
lity ;  their  cheeks  are  mostly  bloated  with  bad  liquor ;  their  eyes 
are  dall ;  their  gait  is  heavy ;  their  attire  is  a  mixture  of  sea-going 
and  shore-going  togs  ;  their  hands  are  in  their  pockets ;  they  look 
ashamed  of  themselves.  They  seem  to  say,  *  Behold  ns,  yon  who 
have  neglected  us,  and  left  us  to  be  the  prey  of  greedy  shipowners 
and  piratical  crimps.  See  what  we  are,  the  descendants  of  the 
gallant  heroes  who  sailed  Westward-Ho !  with  Baleigh  and  Drake 
and  Hawkins.  Around  us  are  the  land-sharks  who  plunder  us,  the 
black-eyed  sirens — most  all  of  them  have  one  black  eye  at  least — 
who  destroy  us,  the  ofBce  where  we  sign  articles  which  enslave  us. 
Beyond  us  are  the  craft  which  take  us  to  our  doom — ill-found,  ill- 
rigged,  the  cheating  venture  of  a  cheating  shipper.  On  board  them 
we  are  fed  with  rancid  pork  and  weevily  biscuit.  There  are 
not  enough  of  us  to  navigate  her  even  in  smooth  seas.  We  are 
knocked  down  by  mate  or  skipper  with  anything  handy,  a  rope's  end 
or  a  marline-spike.  On  board  there  is  no  safety,  nor  respite  of 
work,  nor  any  comfortable  thing  at  all.  On  shore  there  is  the  mad- 
ness of  rioting  and  drink,  which  is  the  only  joy  we  know.  We  are 
for  ever  on  the  frying-pan  or  in  the  fire.  Your  navy-men  you 
watch  over.  For  them  you  have  chaplains,  doctors,  schools,  homes, 
societies,  and  pensions.  You  forbid  their  officers  to  ill-treat  them ; 
you  provide  them  with  good  and  abundant  food ;  you  train  them, 
educate  them,  and  you  find  your  ships  well.  But  for  us  you  do 
nothing ;  and  we  'all  reel,  blind  and  deaf  and  careless  and  uncared 
for,  into  the  abyss.' 

They  did  not  speak  so,  however,  to  young  Nick,  who  regarded 
them  with  enthusiasm. 

*  Splendid  fellows  !'  he  said.  *  They  don't  mind  how  much  hard 
work  they  do.  They  don't  mind  how  bad  the  weather  is,  nor  how 
cold.  They  like  to  feel  that  they  are  bringing  money — heaps  of 
money — home  to  the  partners  of  the  great  City  firms,  making  them 
richer  every  day.  I  couldn't  feel  like  that  myself.  But  then  I'm 
not  a  sailor.' 

Then  he  came  to  the  gates  of  St.  Katharine's  Docks. 

Cerberus,  in  shape  of  three  policemen,  stands  at  those  gates ; 
young  Nick,  whom  the  three  knew  perfectly  well,  and  all  about  him, 
always  made  a  point  at  these  gates  of  going  through  a  little  comedy 
of  intrigue.  He  pulled  a  leather  book  from  his  jacket  pocket,  ex- 
tracted, standing  without  the  gates,  a  couple  of  documents  which 
were  in  reality  Latin  exercises,  examined  them  with  great  care, 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  marched  through  the  portals  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  important  business,  not  to  be  delayed  a 
moment,  in  connection  with  dock  warrants.  He  assumed,  in  fact, 
the  character  of  a  junior  clerk.     He  did  not  for  a  moment  deceive 
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the  policemen,  who  knew  that  he  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  family  of  Hamblin,  the  great  Indigo  merchants,  and  that  he 
was  only  here  to  prowl  round  and  look  about  him.  It  is  against 
the  rules  to  admit  any  one  except  on  business,  but  this  boy  was  an 
exception.  Besides,  on  this  occasion,  when  he  came  out  again 
they  had  their  revenge. 

Once  within  the  Docks,  the  boy  can  go  where  he  likes  undis- 
turbed. There  are  the  great  ships  in  the  basin,  some  unloading 
with  the  aid  of  mighty  derricks  and  steam-cranes,  and  a  great  '  yeo 
heave  oh  !'  and  a  running  of  chains  and  a  dropping  of  ropes  and  a 
deft  stowing  in  their  places  on  the  wharves  of  cases,  casks,  bags, 
and  boxes,  while  the  busy  feet  trample  and  the  boatswains  whistle, 
and  the  laden  men  run  backwards  and  forwards  as  if  they  were 
merry-making,  instead  of  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  primeval 
curse.  There  are  the  officers  who  seem  never  tired  of  looking  on 
and  checking  the  delivery  of  cargo  told  out  for  them  as  it  goes  over- 
board ;  there  are  the  piles  of  bales  under  the  sheds  which  seem  to 
grow  larger  and  larger ;  there  are  rows  of  the  inexhaustible  ships 
which  are  for  ever  pouring  out  their  contents. 

Young  Nick  knows  better  than  to  venture  near  one  of  the 
vessels  which  are  loading  or  unloading.  He  stands  afar  off  and 
watches  these ;  well  out  of  the  reach  of  men  who,  if  boys  get  in 
their  way,  are  capable  of  a  cuff  which  not  only  hurts,  but  also  humi- 
liates, as  well  as  of  an  oath  which  may  even  please  if  it  be  of 
strange  and  novel  construction.  Now  mates  of  merchantmen  show 
great  ingenuity  in  blasphemy. 

He  walked  slowly  round  the  Docks,  till  he  came  to  a  ship  which 
he  knew,  a  ship  which  brought  home  indigo,  and  was  now  waiting 
to  take  cargo  before  going  off  again,  outward  bound.  He  ran  across 
the  plank  which  served  as  a  bridge  to  the  wharf,  and  jumped  upon 
the  deck.  Nobody  was  on  board,  except  a  quartermaster  who  knew 
him,  and  grinned  a  salute. 

'  Hope  you're  well,  Master  Nick,'  said  the  man,  touching  his  hat. 

*  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Quartermaster,'  replied  the  boy.  Here 
was  dignity !  To  be  saluted  on  the  hurricane-deck ;  what  a  pity 
that  there  was  no  one  by  to  witness  this  gratifying  mark  of  respect  I 
'What  sort  of  a  voyage  did  you  have  ?' 

*  So— so,  sir !     Weather  terrible  bad  in  the  Bay.' 

*  Ah  !  I  think  I'll  overhaul  her,*  said  Nick,  with  more  gran- 
deur than  he  had  ever  assumed  before  in  his  life. 

Hq  proceeded,  alone  and  unaided,  to  overhaul  the  ship.  That 
is  to  say,  he  examined  the  cabins,  the  saloons,  and  the  sleeping- 
bunks  for'ard ;  he  inspected  the  cook's  galley,  the  carpenter's  cabin, 
descended  into  the  engine-room,  and  peered  down  into  the  impene- 
trable darkness  of  the  hold. 
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'  She  draws  seven-and-twenty  feet  when  she's  loaded/  said  the 
boy,  *  Twenty-seven  feet  deep,  all  full  of  indigo  for  Anthony 
Hamblin  &  Company.  What  a  heap  of  money  they  must  bo 
making!' 

He  returns  to  the  deck,  and  nods  encouragingly  at  the  quarter- 
master. '  All  right  below/  he  says,  as  officially  as  if  he  were  an 
Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House.  'All  right  below.*  Then  he 
shuts  one  eye,  and  turns  the  other  up  alofb,  to  inspect  the  rigging 
and  the  masts. 

*  A  serviceable  craft,  Quartermaster.  A  1,  jfirst-class,  and  well 
found.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir !'  replied  the  man,  without  a  smile. 

Young  Nick,  well  pleased  with  his  official  inspection  of  the 
steamer,  returned  to  the  wharves,  where,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
more,  he  wandered  among  those  sheds  which  receive  dates,  tama- 
rinds, and  sugar.  If  a  stray  date  found  its  way  to  his  mouth,  he 
stood  in  the  critical  attitude  of  a  taster  while  he  ate  it.  When 
it  was  gone,  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  as  if  dates  were  no  longer 
what  he  remembered  dates  to  have  been,  before  he  went  on.  All 
these  acres  covered  with  merchandise ;  all  these  ships,  perpetually 
coming  home  laden  and  going  out  laden ;  everything  wanting  the 
hand  of  the  merchant  before  it  can  be  moved  or  sold,  or  even 
grown. 

'  Why,*  cried  young  Nick  to  his  soul,  in  an  accent  of  fine 
rapture,  '  why,  the  very  first  Anthony  Hamblin  that  ever  was,  he 
who  began  the  business,  hadn't  a  half,  nor  a  quarter,  nor  a 
hundredth  part  the  chance  that  the  juniorest  clerk — 'positive, 
juvenis,  young ;  comparative,  junior,  younger ;  superlative  wanting* 
(quoting  a  favourite  passage  £rom  the  Latin  Grammar) ;  'juniorest 
is  the  word — the  juniorest  clerk  in  the  House  has  nowadays,  if  he 
knows  how  to  take  it.  Fortunately,  most  of  them  are  blind  and 
deaf,  owing  to  having  had  too  much  Latin  subjunctive,  which  is 
enough  to  make  any  man  a  fool.  "  Balbus  feared  that  it  would  be 
all  over — "     Bah !     Wait  till  my  turn  comes.' 

He  finishes  his  tour  of  inspection  through  the  Docks  by  visiting 
the  great  house  of  many  stories  in  which  he  is  most  interested. 
He  always  ends  with  this  house,  just  as  a  Chinaman,  working  his 
way  through  a  pile  of  rice,  tasteless  and  uninteresting  by  itself, 
ends  with  the  bonne  bouche,  the  morsel  of  '  snook,'  which  lies  at 
the  top.     It  is  the  Indigo  House. 

The  dyes  are  arranged  together,  in  a  sort  of  order  of  merit,  if 
you  can  make  it  out.  Beyond  the  indigo  shed  are  sheds  in  which 
are  long,  oblong,  brick-like  parcels,  brown  in  colour,  oozing  clammy 
juices  and  irrepressible  moistnesses  through  the  pores  of  their 
wrappers.     Close  to  the  Indigo  House  itself  one  becomes  aware  of 
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strange  men.  They  bring  to  the  mind,  at  first  sight,  a  reminis- 
cence of  St.  Alban's  Chnrch.  That  is  because  they  wear  cassocks 
and  a  biretta  cap.  Bnt  they  are  not  Bitoalistio  clergy,  not  at  all ; 
nor  are  they  officially  affiliated  to  guild,  brotherhood,  or  mopns- 
mock-monkery  of  any  kind  whatever.  Look  again.-  Your  mind,  if 
you  be  differently  constituted  to  young  Nick,  finds  itself  ravished 
backwards  up  the  stream  of  time.  You  forget  the  ecclesiastical 
xnan-milUners.  You  are  far  away  in  sunny  Castile ;  you  are  assisting 
at  a  grand  Function,  blessed  by  Church  and  Pope.  The  purification 
of  doctrine  is  presented  to  your  eyes  by  the  outward  and  visible 
ceremony  of  burning  heretics.  The  garments  and  the  cap  worn  at 
the  Auto  da  Fe  seem  to  have  descended  to  the  employes  of  the 
indigo  storehouses.  They  are  no  longer  painted  over  with  devils, 
it  is  true.  One  misses,  and  regrets  the  loss  of,  the  devils ;  but 
they  are  of  the  same  cut.  I  believe  that  when  the  Inquisition 
came  to  a  sudden  and  untimely  end,  some  commercial  adventurer 
bought  up  all  its  stage  properties,  and  sold  them  to  the  Directors  of 
St.  Katharine's  Docks.  If  research  were  properly  endowed,  as  it 
shouU  be,  I  would  investigate  the  history  of  those  caps  and 
smocks. 

The  sight  of  them  always  filled  the  heart  of  the  boy  with  a  sort 
of  painful  yearning.  He  loved  them ;  and  he  could  not  as  yet  feel, 
as  he  would  if  he  entered  the  House,  as  if  they  partly  belonged  to 
himself. 

*  We  import,'  he  said,  with  a  smack  of  his  lips,  as  if  he  was 
detailing  a  list  of  things  good  to  eat,  *  we  import  indigo'  (smack) ; 
'  then  myrobolans'  (smack),  '  and  cochineal'  (smack).  '  Qreat 
profits  in  all  the  departments :  but  give  me  indigo.' 

The  Indigo  House  is  a  great  fire-proof  building,  with  massive 
stone  staircase.  The  steps,  of  course,  were  once  white ;  the  walls 
were  once  whitewashed ;  both  walls  and  steps  are  now  a  deep  per- 
manent blue ;  the  ceiling  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  white 
— that,  too,  is  now  a  dark  and  beautiful  blue.  At  every  stage,  a 
door  opens  upon  a  vast  low  hall,  every  one  filled,  or  gradually 
filling,  with  boxes  and  cases  containing  indigo,  and  every  one  pro- 
vided with  an  open  window,  or  door,  at  which  the  indefatigable 
erane  delivers  its  messages  in  the  shape  of  boxes.  The  fioor  of 
each  is  blue,  the  walls  are  blue,  the  ceiling  is  blue ;  the  very  desk 
at  which  the  clerks  enter  the  number  of  packages  is  blue,  and  they 
spread  a  fresh  sheet  of  brown  paper  over  it  every  morning,  so  that 
the  writer  may  lay  his  book  upon  it  without  making  that  blue  as 
well.  Where  there  is  a  knot  in  the  wood,  either  in  the  floor  or  in 
the  desks,  it  stands  out,  shining,  as  if  it  were  a  cobble  of  blue-stone 
used  for  washing. 

Young  Nick  climbs  steadily  and  gravely  up  the  stairs,  looking 
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into  every  room.  There  are  six  or  seven  floors ;  each  is  exactly 
like  the  one  below  it,  except  that  each  one  seems  bluer  than  the 
one  below,  probably  because  the  eye  itself  becomes  gradtlally  inca- 
pable of  seeing  any  other  colour.  The  top  floor  of  eJl  is  the  sales- 
room, only  used  four  times  a  year.  Once  young  Nick  had  been 
privileged  to  behold  it  on  one  of  the  great  days.  Long  tables  ran 
from  side  to  side,  provided  with  little  paper  trays,  each  with  its 
wall  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  containing  samples.  The  merchants 
and  buyers  went  up  and  down  curiously  studying  the  contents  of  the 
trays,  comparing  them  with  a  sample  they  had  in  a  box,  and  every 
now  and  then  making  an  entry  in  a  catalogue.  That  was  refd 
responsibility,  Nick  thought,  sighing  for  the  time  when  he,  too, 
might  be  trusted  to  purchase  for  the  firm.  Outside  the  salesroom, 
on  that  day  only,  cooks  were  frying  toothsome  chops  and  succulent 
steaks  for  the  luncheon  of  the  buyers. 

Ah!  happy,  grand,  glorious,  and  enviable  lot,  to  be  a  merchant 
of  London  City  and  port — and  happiest  lot  of  all,  to  be  a  merchant 
in  the  Lidigo  trade. 

The  Docks  had  no  more  to  show  the  boy,  who  descended  the 
stairs  slowly  and  came  out  into  the  sunshine,  which  for  a  while  was 
blue,  like  the  walls  of  the  place  he  had  left.  He  had  seen  the  load- 
ing and  the  unloading ;  he  had  overhauled  a  ship  entirely  by  him- 
self, and  on  his  own  responsibility ;  he  had  seen  the  smocks  and 
biretta  caps  again,  and  had  visited  once  more  those  vast  haUs  of 
the  Lidigo  House  which,  gloomy  and  dark  as  they  were,  seemed  to 
him  more  delightful  than  the  Crystal  Palace,  more  sunny  than 
Glapham  Common. 

As  he  approached  the  gates,  the  three  merry  policemen  who 
guarded  them  winked  each  with  his  left  eye,  and  ranged  themselves 
before  the  portals. 

*  Now,  sir,*  said  the  first,  '  we'll  see  what  you're  carrying  out  if 
you  please.' 

'  Ah !'  said  the  second  jocular  one,  ^  a  hundredweight  or  so  of 
cigars,  I  dessay.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  third  mad  wag,  '  or  a  hogshead  o'  brandy,  I 
shouldn't  wonder.     Now,  sir.' 

Young  Nick  was  not  frightened :  not  at  all :  he  was  delighted. 
This  was  an  adventure  which  he  had  not  suspected.  It  would  be 
grand  to  tell  the  boys  next  day.     He  feigned  terror. 

'  0  Lord !'  he  cried  '  this  is  dreadful.  You  don't  think,  really, 
I've  got  any  cigars,  do  you,  gentlemen  ?' 

He  was  so  thin,  and  his  trousers  and  jacket  were  so  tight,  that 
even  a  solitary  cigarette  would  have  been  detected  in  any  of  his 
pockets. 

The  policemen  scowled :  the  merry  policemen  frowned. 
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*  We  shall  see,'  they  said. 

*  And  brandy,  too  Y  asked  youDg  Nick.  *  0  !  what  would  they 
do  if  you  found  I  had  brandy  Y 

*  Fifteen  years  for  brandy/  said  the  first  jester ;  *  come,  young 
sir,  we  must  search  you.* 

'  This  way,  young  gentleman,'  said  the  second,  leading  the  way 
into  the  lodge. 

'  What  will  you  take  to  square  it  ?'  asked  the  boy,  with  earnest 
eyes  under  his  white  eyelashes. 

*  Square  it  ?'  replied  the  third  policeman ;  '  that's  bribery  and 
eormption.     Your  words  must  be  took  down,  young  gentleman.' 

*Must  they?'  said  Nick;  *then  there's  nothing  for  it' — he 
gathered  himself  together  for  a  spring — *  but  to — cut  it.'  Here  he 
darted  under  the  arm  of  the  third  policeman,  and  scudded  swiftly 
down  the  street,  turning  to  the  right  for  about  a  hundred  yards, 
when,  finding  that  no  one  followed,  he  stopped  running  and  began 
to  whistle. 


Chapter  XXI. 

HOW  YOUNG  NICE  MADE  A  MOST  SUBPBISING  DISCOVERY. 

Quite  sure  that  no  one  was  following  him,  the  boy  recollected 
that  he  was  hungry.  It  was  half-past  two,  a  good  hour  beyond  his 
regular  dinner-time.  He  resolved  on  looking  about  for  a  place 
where  he  could  dine. 

He  was  in  a  district  interesting  to  many  kinds  of  people — the 
clergyman,  the  policeman,  the  philanthropist,  the  total  abstinence 
man,  and  the  doctor.  The  street  was  as  much  given  over  to  mer- 
cantile Jack  as  any  Quartier  in  a  mediaeval  city  was  given  over  to  a 
special  trade.  Every  other  house  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
eating  or  drinking,  or  both,  outside  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
These  houses  were  all  full  of  the  '  splendid  fellows '  whose  appear- 
ance had  afforded  young  Nick  such  unfeigned  satisfaction.  They 
had  finished  their  dinner  and  were  now  sitting  *  over  their  wine ;' 
that  is,  they  were  drinking  and  smoking.  Young  Nick  could  not 
go  into  one  of  those  houses,  that  was  quite  certain.  Besides,  the 
sailors  were  not  alone :  with  them  were  women  who  frightened  the 
boy ;  it  was  not  so  much  that  their  complexions  were  purple,  red, 
or  ghastly  pale,  nor  that  their  eyes  rolled  horribly  like  the  eyes  of 
a  hungry  wild  beast ;  but  they  were  swearing  loudly,  drinking 
copiously,  and  their  voices  were  hoarse  and  rough.  To  all  condi- 
tions of  men,  at  any  age,  such  women  are  a  terror.  I  believe  that 
even  mercantile  Jack  regards  their  companionship  as  one  of  the 
horrible  circumstances  attending  his  joyless  lot. 

Young  Nick  held  on,  and  presently  found  himself  in  a  long  and 
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narrow  street  called  Cable-street,  where  the  presence  of  the  sailor 
was  less  oyerwhelming.  The  street  was  full  of  shops,  and  of  people 
going  np  and  down  buying  or  pretending  to  buy.  It  is  qnite  a 
leading  street,  a  eort  of  Westboume  Grove  to  the  district.  The 
things  o£fered  for  sale  are  calculated,  as  in  all  markets,  according 
to  the  demand.  The  batchers'  shops  contain  chiefly  what  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  '  ornamental  blocks,'  with  sheeps'  heads  and 
those  less-esteemed  portions  of  the  animal  which  are  not  eagerly 
bought  np  by  voluptuous  aristocracy.  The  fishmongers  have  no- 
thing but  herrings,  in  their  various  branches,  such  as  bloaters, 
'  soldiers,'  and  kippered  herrings,  with  salt-fish  and  sprats ;  there 
are  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  pawnbrokers,  and  there  are 
shops  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  suggestive.  In  one  window,  for 
instance,  young  Nick  observed  a  centipede  hanging  in  a  bottle  full 
of  spirits,  the  skin  of  a  snake,  a  gruesome  case  full  of  tarantulas 
and  scorpions,  a  handful  of  soiled  ostrich  feathers,  a  child's  caul 
(but  this  was  only  advertised),  and  a  collection  of  bamboo  canes. 

At  the  end  of  Cable-street  the  boy  turned  to  the  left  and  found 
himself  in  a  very  respectable  and  even  genteel  street.  It  was  broad 
and  clean :  it  had  no  shops,  or  hardly  any :  the  houses  were  small, 
but  the  tenants  seemed  to  take  pride  in  their  appearance.  Con- 
siderable variety  was  shown  in  the  painting  of  the  doors,  which 
were  red,  yellow,  or  green,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  tenant ; 
all  of  the  houses  had  clean  white  blinds. 

In  the  East  End  there  are  hundreds  of  streets  like  this :  who 
the  people  are,  where  they  find  employment,  one  cannot  even 
guess.  In  the  window  of  every  tenth  house  one  sees  an  announce- 
ment that  dress-making  in  all  its  branches  is  carried  on  there :  this 
is  an  open  confession  of  poverty.  Occasionally,  a  card  proclaims 
the  fact  that  a  room  is  to  be  let,  which  is  another  open  acknow- 
ledgment of  insufficiency.  Yet  most  of  the  houses  are  rented  by 
responsible  people,  who  are  able  to  pay  their  rent  out  of  their 
incomes. 

If,  again,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  do  somehow  pick  up  a  little  income,  the  brain  reels 
when  one  tries  to  understand  what  the  amusements  of  these  people 
can  be.  They  have  no  theatres,  except,  perhaps,  the  Whiteohapel 
house  for  melodrama ;  they  have  no  picture-galleries,  no  concert- 
halls,  no  parks;  they  have  not  only  no  means  of  acquiring  the 
civilisation  of  the  West  End,  but  they  have  absolutely  no  means  of 
instituting  comparisons  and  so  becoming  discontented.  I  believe 
that  these  people,  provided  they  earn  enough  for  beef  and  beer,  are 
absolutely  contented.  In  the  summer  they  run  down  to  Southend 
by  cheap  excursions :  they  throng  the  pleasure-boats  to  Gravesend. 
In  the  winter  they  vegetate :  go  to  the  daily  work,  come  home  in  the 
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eyeningy  smoke  a  pipe  and  go  to  bed.  On  Sundays  they  have  the 
Chorch  and  Chapel,  the  latter  for  choice.  Except  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  their  chapels,  they  have  no  society  at  all,  and  know  no  one 
except  their  own  relations.  No  country  town  is  so  dall,  none  so 
devoid  of  society,  distraction,  and  amusement,  as  the  East  End  of 
London. 

There  ought  to  be  a  prefect  of  the  East  End :  he  should  be  one 
of  the  royal  princes :  he  should  build  a  palace  among  the  people  : 
there  should  be  regiments  of  soldiers,  theatres,  picture-galleries, 
and  schools,  to  wake  them  up  and  make  them  dismally  discon- 
tented about  their  mean  surroundings.  The  first  step  in  the 
elevation  of  a  people  is  to  make  them  discontented. 

Another  thing — the  East  End  covers  a  level  which  stretches  for 
mfles :  it  includes  all  those  places  which,  not  being  so  squalid  as 
Whitechapel  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cable-street,  are  yet  as  des- 
titute of  tiie  means  of  artistic  grace.  From  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don there  has  never  come  any  prophet  at  all,  either  in  art,  in  music, 
in  preaching,  in  acting,  in  prose,  in  poetry,  or  in  science.  Prophets 
cannot  come  from  a  level  so  dead  and  a  society  so  dull.  Country 
towns,  the  fields,  the  hillside,  can  show  prophets ;  the  West  End 
has  produced  prophets  by  hundreds :  only  the  East  End  has  no  one. 
Perhaps  if  one  were  to  arise,  he  would  be  so  little  understood,  so 
mdely  reminded  that  he  was  out  of  the  grooves  of  respectability, 
that  he  would  speedily  cease  to  prophesy,  and  presently  droop  and 
die,  before  the  world  was  able  to  become  aware  of  him. 

Lastly,  if  one  wanted  to  hide,  to  go  away  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
altogether,  what  better  place  could  be  found  than  a  quiet  street 
south  of  Whitechapel  ?  It  is  not  an  Alsatia — not  at  all :  it  is  a 
highly  respectable  place.  There  are  no  habitual  criminals,  unless 
you  reckon  in  that  class*  the  sailors  who  are  habitually  drunk  when 
they  are  at  home.  People  would  not  begin  by  suspecting  a  stranger 
who  could  show  that  he  had  means  of  earning  a  livelihood :  he 
might  live  among  them  for  years,  without  being  known  or  inquired 
after :  none  of  his  West  End  friends  would  ever  come  near  the 
place  ;  no  one  would  seek  for  him  here. 

Later  on,  young  Nick  would  always  declare  that  such  thoughts 
as  these  were  running  through  his  brain  on  that  day.  But  I  doubt. 
Mankind  is  apt  to  remember  little  things  which  are  too  picturesque, 
and  group  themselves  too  easily  to  be  altogether  probable.  Nature 
ig  generally  flat  in  her  composition,  and  a  clever  arrangement  is 
not  so  common  with  her  as  quite  inartistic  grouping.  So  that  I 
suspect  young  Nick  of  romancing  when  he  narrates  the  events  of  this 
remarkable  day. 

He  was  really  getting  quite  wonderfully  hungry :  he  tightened 
his  waistband,  having  heard  that  it  affords  relief  to  shipwrecked 
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mariners,  when  they  have  been  without  food  for  a  month  or  two,  to 
do  BO.  He  was  desperately  hungry,  and  wondering  how  much  far- 
ther  he  would  have  to  go — it  was  already  close  on  three  o'clock — 
when  he  passed  a  co£fee-house. 

The  place  looked  clean  :  there  was  a  white  blind  in  the  win- 
dow :  before  it,  three  eggs  in  a  plate,  a  lump  of  butter,  a  piece  of 
streaky  bacon,  and  two  mutton-chops  uncooked.  There  was  also 
suspended  before  his  eyes  a  tariff  of  prices.  The  boy  read  it  care- 
fully. He  had  his  eighteenpence  intact.  He  could  have  a  mutton- 
chop  for  fivepence,  potatoes  for  one  penny,  bread  for  the  same,  an 
egg  for  twopence,  butter  for  one  penny,  and  so  on. 

He  hesitated  no  longer,  but  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 

The  place  was  empty  except  for  one  man  who  was  sitting  in 
the  box  opposite  to  that  in  which  young  Nick  sat  down.  The 
man  was  reading  the  paper  and  was  leaning  back  in  the  comer 
with  the  sheet  before  him,  so  that  Nicolas  did  not  see  his  face. 
He  sat  down,  looked  about  him,  took  off  his  hat,  rapped  the  table 
with  his  stick  and  called  '  Waiter  !'  as  loudly  as  he  dared. 

The  waiter  was  a  girl,  neat  and  quick. 

*  Bring  me,  if  you  please,'  said  Nicolas,  *  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  a  chop — yes' — ticking  up  the  cost  mentally — *  and  potatoes 
and  bread  and  an  egg  to  follow,  and  butter — that  makes  tenpence, 
and  a  cup  of  coffee,  that  will  be  a  shilling.'  He  remembered  after- 
wards that  it  looks  shabby  to  add  up  the  bill  for  yourself  out  loud 
while  you  are  ordering  the  meal.  However,  the  great  thing  was 
not  to  go  beyond  that  eighteenpence.  'And  bring  me  to-day's 
paper — the  half  with  the  money  market  intelligence,  please ;  I  am 
anxious  to  read  the  money  market  news.* 

The  man  with  the  newspaper  started  when  he  heard  the  boy's 
voice,  and  glanced  furtively  from  behind  his  paper.  Then  his  fingers 
when  they  held  the  paper  began  to  tremble.  The  paper  brought, 
Nicolas  took  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  fold  it,  so  that  it 
should  rest  easily  against  the  cruet-stand,  and  thus  allow  itself  to  be 
read  while  he  was  taking  his  dinner.  He  was  not  really  so  oppressed 
with  a  craving  for  intellectual  food  as  to  want  to  read  while  he  was 
eating,  but  he  had  frequently  observed  the  clerks  in  Crosby  Hall 
take  dinner  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  at  the  same  time,  the  murders 
with  the  meat  and  the  paragraphs  with  the  pudding,  and  he  thought 
the  eagerness  to  lose  no  time  helped  to  distinguish  the  complete 
clerk.  So  he  spread  out  the  paper  with  the  money  market  news 
outside,  and  had  just  got  it  fairly  in  position  when  the  chop  came. 
It  was  a  generous  five-pennyworth,  that  chop ;  it  must  have  been 
cut  from  a  larger  and  nobler  specimen  of  the  mutton-providing 
animal  than  ordinary — Nicolas  felt  gratefril  to  the  sheep — a  chop 
with  a. due  proportion  of  fat,  not  a  lump  as  big  as  your  fist  to  be 
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cut  away,  and  then  nothing  bat  a  bit  of  lean  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  He  made  to  himself  these  observations  as  he  went  on.  *  The 
potatoes  might  be  mealier/  he  murmured,  'but  when  a  man's 
hungry,  what  odds  does  a  waxy  one  make  ?  None  at  all.'  He 
forgot  the  money-market  news  in  his  hunger,  and  cleared  off  the 
whole  of  that  chop  down  to  the  bone  without  reading  a  word. 
Then  he  waited  two  minutes  or  so  for  the  egg  and  coffee,  and 
began  to  read  half  aloud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stranger  opposite 
to  him. 

*  Hum !  Eussians  down.  Don't  wonder.  Why  do  they  keep 
up  at  all?  Great  Westerns  up  again,  and  Brighton  A's  firm 
—ha !' 

He  enjoyed  this  little  comedy  because  he  had  perceived,  with  those 
sharp  eyes  of  his,  that  the  stranger  was  interested  in  him,  and, 
when  he  was  not  looking  that  way,  was  taking  hurried  glances  at 
him  from  the  comer  of  his  paper.  Now,  the  interest  which  young 
Nick  everywhere  excited  as  an  Albino  made  him  callous  as  regards 
these  little  attentions,  but  he  was  in  hopes  that  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  remarks  he  might  cause  the  stranger  to  admire  his  business 
qualities  as  much  as  he  did  those  physical  attributes,  of  which  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  be  too  proud. 

Then  the  egg  and  coffee  were  brought  and  despatched.  When 
the  repast  was  quite  finished,  young  Nick  laid  down  the  paper  and 
called  the  waiter. 

*  My  bill,'  he  asked  grandly. 

It  amounted,  as  he  had  estimated,  to  one  shilliug.  He  still 
had  sixpence  left.  Should  he  walk  home,  and  so  leave  himself  free 
to  spend  that  sum  in  cakes,  or  should  he — which  would  be  a  more 
sensible  course — make  his  way  back  to  London  Bridge,  and  then  take 
the  omnibus  to  Clapham  ? 

While  he  turned  this  diflSculty  over  in  his  mind,  a  rustling  of 
the  paper  showed  him  that  the  other  occupant  of  the  coffee-house 
was  watching  him  again. 

This  became  more  interesting.  Nicolas  had  no  objection  to  be 
watched  if  the  scrutiny  meant  admiration.  It  is  not  every  boy  of 
fourteen  who  has  white  hair,  white  eyebrows,  and  a  delicately  pink 
complexion.  These  things  are  not  so  common,  if  you  please :  a 
boy  who  owns  them  must  as  much  expect  to  be  looked  at  wherever 
he  shows  himself  as  a  reigning  beauty  when  she  goes  to  a  garden- 
party.  He  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  gratify  this  laudable  curiosity. 
If  he  had  been  asked  to  do  so  he  would  even  have  stood  upon  a  chair, 
so  that  everybody  might  see  him. 

But  this  furtive  curiosity,  this  sneaking  behind  a  copy  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  this  prying  over  a  comer  when  he  himself  was 
looking  another  way,  was  disquieting.     Why  couldn't  the  stranger 
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lay  down  the  paper  and  look  at  him  as  one  man  at  another  ?  And 
this  modest  Paul  Pry,  whether  he  had  taken  his  dinner  or  not,  called 
for  nothing,  and  yet  seemed  in  no  harry  to  go  away.  Nicolas,  for 
his  part,  felt  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  go,  and  yet  was  loth  to 
go  without  to  some  extent  solving  the  mystery  of  the  stranger. 

They  were  quite  alone  now,  because  the  girl,  seeing  they  had 
taken  and  paid  for  all  they  were  likely  to  want,  had  left  the  room 
and  gone  away. 

The  man  wore  a  tall  and  rather  seedy  hat,  which  was  yisible 
above  the  paper ;  his  fingers — those  of  them,  at  least,  which  were 
visible — were  white,  not  at  all  the  fingers  of  a  working  man ;  and 
his  boots  were  worn  down  at  heel.  Presumably  he  was  some  quite 
poor  clerk.  But  why  did  he  go  on  in  that  ridiculous  fashion,  hold- 
ing the  paper  before  him  ? 

Presently  the  boy  was  seized  with  an  inspiration.  He  gently 
took  his  penknife  from  his  pocket  and  opened  it  noiselessly.  The 
paper  was  held,  stretched  out  tight,  well  up  before  the  mysterious 
reader's  face.  Young  Nick  put  on  his  hat,  took  his  stick  in  the  left 
hand,  and  his  penknife  in  the  right.  He  then  carefully  measured 
with  his  eye  the  space  between  himself  and  the  door,  and  concluded 
that  being  already  in  the  passage  between  the  tiers  of  boxes  he  had 
a  sufficient  start.  This  decided,  he  advanced  cautiously  to  the 
stranger,  and,  without  saying  one  word,  ripped  the  paper  with  his 
penknife  from  top  to  bottom. 

'  That's  the  way  with  these  penny  papers,'  he  said  coolly.  *  They 
go  at  the  least  thing.  All  made  up  of  old  paper  and  Esparto  grass ! 
Give  me  the  Ti — ' 

Here  the  stranger  raised  his  head,  and  the  boy  reeled  backwards, 
faint  and  sick. 

'  0,  0,  0  !  It's  a  ghost  without  a  beard !  0,  0,  0 !  It's— 
it's — it's — UNCLE  Akthony  1' 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Thebe  are  two  spots  in  London  which  exercise  over  me  an  irre- 
sistible fascination,  and  yet  neither  of  these  can,  as  Americans  say, 
*  claim'  to  be  either  picturesque  or  inspiring.  Yauxhall  Bridge,  I 
take  it,  spans  the  Thames  at  a  part  of  its  coarse  absolutely  without 
the  grace  of  the  country,  the  majesty  of  the  town,  or  the  adornment  of 
shipping.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  *Clevedon's  proud  alcove,*  with  its 
many-tinted  woods  and  ghding  stream,  to  Yauxhall — smoky  Yauxhall^ 
gloomy  Yauxhall — the  one  joyous  association  whereof  has  died  out 
like  one  of  its  own  fireworks.  There  is  nothing  near  Yauxhall  to 
approach  that  wonderful  reach  of  the  Thames  extending  from  West- 
minster to  the  Tower,  the  aspects  of  which  viewed  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Temple  Gardens  were  so  faithfully  and  luminously  depicted 
as  they  appeared  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  Antonio  da 
Canal.  Still  less  is  there  anything  on  dreary  Millbank  to  remind 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  Pool  at  midnight,  of  the  dark  forest  of 
masts  through  which  twines  a  serpent  with  silvery  scales,  shimmer- 
ing in  the  moonlight ;  of  the  great  monsters  gliding  down  in  the 
gloom  like  the  gigantic  tenants  of  a  prehistoric  world.  Nor  is  there 
any  symptom  at  Yauxhall  of  the  breezy  joyousness  of  the  lower 
reaches,  where  white  sails  flutter  and  the  whitebait  enjoys  its  brief  but 
glorious  existence,  unwitting  its  apotheosis  amid  the  incense  of  either 
Jamaica  rum  or  champagne.  There  is  nothing  now  even  suggestive 
of  festivity  at  Yauxhall,  not  even  the  rank  odour  compounded  of 
burnt-down  oil-lamps,  stale  tobacco-smoke,  and  so-called  '  arrack* 
punch.  It  is  just  as  ^oomy  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The 
&g-end  of  Pimlico  seems  to  run  out  to  waste  near  the  Pimlico  pier  in 
streets  finishing  at  all  kinds  of  odd  angles  without  any  reference  to 
one  another,  as  if  each  individual  were  only  too  glad  to  steal  out 
of  existence  riverwards  in  the  quietest  and  most  unobtrusive 
manner.  All  is  gaunt  and  hard,  and  of  a  dirtily  new  aspect,  like  a 
white  hat  worn  only  half  a  dozen  times,  and  as  yet  not  toned  down 
to  the  proper  coaching  hue.  There  is  nothing  in  Yauxhall  or  its 
bridge  to  attract  any  human  being  not  melancholy  mad,  save  only 
the  ship-breakers*  yard  at  the  Middlesex  bridge-foot.  There 
indeed  are  some  queer  wooden  images,  the  same  as  those  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  H.  Stacy  Marks,  B.A.,  into  his  delightful  picture, 
'  Old  Friends.'  The  figurehead  with  the  lamp  growing  out  of  it 
like  a  tumour  is  an  especial  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  have  a  great 
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reverence  for  another  colossus  of  pinewood  proudly  turning  up  his 
nose,  after  the  manner  of  figureheads,  at  the  earth  and  all  that  in  it 
is,  and  the  great  deep  into  the  bargain.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Boman  warrior,  ruthlessly  utilised  as  a  lamp-post,  none  of  these 
statues  retired  from  business  has  anything  to  do,  and  they  stare 
upwards  at  the  smoky  sky  as  if  they  were  waiting  for  the  cherub, 
if  any,  who  sits  up  aloft,  to  convert  them  into  constellations. 

The  second  fascinating  spot  to  which  I  have  referred  is  that 
part  of  the  Euston-road  most  nearly  approaching  the  Regent's  Park. 
It  is  tenanted  by  images  of  another  kind  from  those  which  adorn 
the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Vauxhall  Bridge.  They  are  of  stone,  or  of 
patent  imitation  compressed  ditto  warranted  to  outlast  the  original 
product  of  Nature's  laboratory.  Some  of  these  expose  the  ambition  of 
the  artist  to  deal  with  the  nude,  while  others  are  obviously  modelled 
on  the  outline  of  a  table-cloth  flung  over  a  lay  figure.  A  favourite 
subject  is  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  sitting  posture — the  head 
almost  concealed  from  view  by  drapery  and  bent  over  a  basin,  from 
the  edge  whereof  depends  a  towel,  as  if  for  completing  the  process 
of  ablution.  Among  numerous  specimens  of  the  '  Female  at  her 
Toilet,'  which  appears  to  be  a  popular  and  saleable  design,  are 
others  of  a  poor  naked  child,  who,  while  tears  of  mingled  soot  and 
water  stream  down  his  chubby  cheeks,  is  begging  on  his  knees,  O, 
BO  prettily,  to  be  taken  indoors  again  out  of  the  cold  and  wet  of 
the  Euston-road,  to  which  he  has  apparently  been  condemned  as  a 
punishment  for  tearing  all  his  clothes  ofif  and  exposing  his  plump 
body  in  a  state  of  nudity.  He  receives  very  little  sympathy, 
this  'Naughty  Boy,'  as  I  presume  he  is  called,  from  other  chubby 
stone — and  patent  compressed  ditto — children  furnished  with  wings 
very  much  too  small  for  them,  like  those  of  the  unhappy  apteryx. 
With  a  large  appreciation  of  the  bounds  of  poetic  license,  the 
worthy  artist  who  models  these  angels,  cupids,  amorini,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be,  has  placed  many  of  them  in  the  attitude  of  flying, 
an  operation  which  they  are  physically  unable  to  perform.  The 
cunning  little  rogues  appear  to  thoroughly  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
situation,  leering  at  the  spectator  with  the  true  ballet  leer,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  You  know  very  well  how  this  is  done ;  that  I  can't 
fly,  and  that  I  am  tied  fast  where  I  am ;  you  know  all  about  stage 
carpentry.  It's  no  use  trying  to  come  over  you.'  Close  to  these 
frisky  young  lambs  lies  down  the  lion,  whose  natural  post  is 
defined  by  Mr.  Tennyson.  Many  of  the  Euston-road  lions  are  frdly 
as  cold  as  the  'foolish  yeoman,'  but  others  emulate  the  bearing  of 
their  noble  original  as  displayed  above  the  gates  at  Hamptou  Court, 
and  are  fierce  and  curly  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  admirers 
of  life  and  movement.  The  couchant  or  sphinx-like  lion  seems, 
however,  to  be  the  favourite,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  rate  at  which 
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he  is  produced  in  stone  and  patent  compressed  ditto.  Near  the 
conchant  lions  recline  dogs  of  varipus  sizes  and  often  of  inter- 
mediate race,  and  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  appears  in  several 
attitudes  and  sizes.  The  use  of  a  stone  image  of  a  horse  except 
at  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Tattersall's  yard,  of  which,  by  the  way,  the 
fox  is  the  tutelary  genius,  is  not  at  the  first  moment  easy  to 
divine.  Conchant  lions  Uve,  we  know,  like  watchdogs,  on  old 
stone  gates,  where  their  presence  is  more  easy  to  explain  than 
that  of  the  fir-cones,  cocoa-nuts,  acorns,  and  solid  spherical  shot 
adopted  by  frugal  minds  apparently  with  some  idea  that  they 
are  ornamental.  Fir-cones  and  globes  galore  are  produced  in  sizes 
or  to  order  in  the  Euston-road ;  but  finding  these  works  of  art 
pall  somewhat  upon  me  after  a  lengthened  examination,  I  turn 
again  to  the  white  horses  of  Hengist  and  of  Hanover,  and,  while 
pondering  on  their  possible  destiny,  become  aware  of  a  dusty 
man,  whose  appearance  is  that  of  a  miller,  throwing  off  clouds  of 
white  particles  at  every  movement,  and  thus  making  for  himself  an 
atmosphere  of  his  own  through  which  his  most  prominent  feature 
shines  redly  like  a  stormy  sunset.  Grindoff  is  very  civil  and  com- 
municative. *  You  see,  sir,  'orses  is  uncommon  good  stock — sure 
to  sell  for  some  purpose  or  other.  Take  that  'orse  now,'  point- 
ing to  an  animal  conspicuous  for  length  of  limb,  having,  indeed, 
in  the  slang  of  the  trade,  ^too  much  daylight  under  him,'  'that 
would  suit  a  vet  to-rights,  or  a  'orse-dealer,  or  a  livery-stable  keeper, 
likewise  a  com  and  'ay  merchant,  or  a  gent  in  the  public  line  by 
the  sign  of  The  White  'Orse,  which  a  little  paint  will  convert  him 
into  the  Black  ditto.  Our  work,  sir,  'as  mostly  cut  out  the  old 
sign  paioters,  being  more  hartistic  like,  and  chaste.  Look  at  them 
lions  no'w.  Very  temptin',  ain't  they,  if  you  was  going  into 
business  in  a  snug  little  'ouse  with  a  good  private  wine  trade.  We 
can  turn  out  the  same  model  four  different  ways.  He  may  be, 
accordin*  to  border,  the  White  Lion,  the  Black  ditto,  the  Red 
ditto,  or  the  Golden  Lion,  which  the  latter  is  lovely.'  At  this 
moment  the  conversation  is  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man in  deep  black  with  a  broad  crape  band.  Grindoff  drops  me  at 
oi^ce  and  dashes  at  more  certain  and  profitable  game. 

After  profound  cogitation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  ambitious  statues  are  of  as  gregarious  a  nature  as  those 
assembled  at  Yauxhall  Bridge  and  in  the  Euston-road.  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  York,  the 
master  of  Charles  Ghreville,  who  kindly  observes  that  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  royal  dukes  who  'had  the  manners  of  an 
English  gentleman,'  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  when  Nelson  was  made  a 
Stylites  Uke  unto  himself,  and  looks  forward  with  eager  anticipation 
to  the  day  when  he,  on  account  of  the  shakiness  of  the  structure 
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(rickety  as  his  own  credit  daring  life)  on  which  he  is  raised,  mnst 
be  taken  down  and  restored  to  the  society  of  his  kind.  Pending 
this  happy  consummation,  other  Statues  at  Large  are  gathered 
around  the  base  of  his  pillar  to  welcome  him  and  to  enjoy  each 
other's  society.  The  gaunt  woman  who  is  apparently  delivering  a 
lecture  to  British  Grenadiers  upon  the  advantage  of  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  game  of  quoits,  has  a  companion  who  has  drifted, 
as  it  were,  out  of  Pall  Mall  into  the  snug  corner  leading  to  the 
Duke  of  York's  steps,  in  poor  Lord  Clyde,  mounted  upon  a  barrel.  It 
is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  lady  superintendent  of  the  British 
Grenadiers  is  about  to  throw  quoits  at  him  or  at  Eboracus  Stylites 
overhead. 

The  Thames  Embankment  is,  like  Yauxhall  Bridge,  the  Euston- 
road,  and  Waterloo-place,  a  species  of  rendezvous  for  forlorn  statues, 
mostly  in  bronze,  staring  grimly  at  the  river,  as  if  contemplating 
suicide.  Poor  Outram  is  evidently  goaded  to  madness  by  the  ugliness 
of  the  Charing  Cross  Bridge ;  Brunei  is  meditating  over  his  splendid 
failures  ;  and  John  Stuart  Mill  is  expressing  his  scornful  indifference 
to  his  ill-success  in  Parliament.  No  more  ill-assorted  company  vras 
ever  flung  together  by  the  side  even  of  the  Thames.  An  equally 
mauvaise  plaisanterie  is  to  be  found  in  Parliament-square,  a  site 
which  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  afflicted  with  Cleopatra's 
Needle.  The  statues  respectively  of  Palmerston  and  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby  were  set  up,  as  it  were,  the  other  day ;  but  under  widely 
different  circumstances.  It  was  never  quite  clearly  understood  how 
the  statue  of  Lord  Palmerston  found  its  way  to  Parliament-square. 
By  the  surviving  admirers  of  Palmerstonian  policy  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  dropped  down  upon,  and  by  his  enemies  to  have  been 
fihot  up  to,  its  present  position,  in  as  mysterious  fashion  as  the 
olive-wood  figure  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  It  is  ugly  enough  to 
favour  either  supposition.  It  may  be  either  an  aerolite  or  the  refase 
of  a  volcano,  this  hideous  bronze  image  of  a  tailor's  block  erected 
on  the  sly — *  sneaked,'  as  it  were,  into  its  site,  without  pomp  or 
ceremony  of  any  kind.  There  it  was  one  fine  morning,  but '  whence 
it  came  and  how  it  fares,  no  one  knows  and  no  one  cares.'  As  if  to 
balance  this  astounding  image  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  done  nothipg 
in  his  life  to  merit  such  a  terrible  fate,  the  Tories  determined  to  set 
up  their  idol,  and  the  Bupert  of  Debate,  inaugurated  by  a  telling 
speech  from  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  and  a  great  party  gathering,  was 
placed  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  great  Whig  Minister  who,  in  his  fi-ock 
coat  and  neatly-fitting  pantaloons,  looks  as  if  he  had  made  an  early 
call  upon  the  famous  Tory  orator,  who  had  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
into  his  dressing-gown  to  receive  him.  Turning  his  back  upon 
these  is  a  gruesome  bronze  image  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  point- 
ing downwards  towards  the  Underground  Eailway,  and  evidently 
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ealling  attention  to  the  '  shortest  and  most  direct  route'  from  West- 
minster. Peel  is  also  to  be  found  doing  penance  in  Gheapside,  as 
the  unhappy  Bobert  Stephenson  is  discovered  in  Euston-square — 
probably  for  the  crime  of  bringing  steam  yachts  into  fashion. 

A  well-known  gatheriug-place  for  statues  is  Trafalgar-square, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  the  Nelson  column  to  keep  them  all  in 
countenance.  To  be  seen  rightly,  this  extraordinary  work  of  art 
should  be  approached  from  Whitehall,  whence  the  figure  of  the  great 
admiral  will  be  seen  to  possess  a  tail,  the  superfluous  length  whereof 
is  neatly  coiled  up  by  his  side.  If  this  organ  is,  as  is  probable,  pre- 
hensile, it  must  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  climbing  to  the 
top  of  the  pillar,  whence  Nelson  gazes  upon  the  old  columns  of 
Carlton  House,  which  the  unhappy  architect  of  the  National  Gallery 
was  compelled  to  work  into  his  design.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer*s  lions, 
as  they  can,  and  the  figure  of  Nelson  fortunately  cannot,  be  seen 
from  the  square  itself,  are  of  great  assistance  in  giving  dignity  to 
'  the  finest  site  in  Europe,*  albeit  the  lions  are  sorrowful,  as  if  re- 
gretting the  absence  of  their  friend  from  Northumberland  House.  The 
tongues  of  the  noble  animals  are  found  useful  as  seats  by  small  boys 
on  the  festive  occasions  whereon  the  Amalgamated  Flints  or  the 
Conglomerated  Gads  march  with  banners  to  Trafalgar-square,  to  set 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  order.  Of  the  effigies  of 
Napier  and  Havelock,  set  up  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  lions  afore- 
said, it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  good  temper.  Foreigners  gaze 
upon  them  with  awe  and  amazement,  and  Britons  turn  sorrowfully 
away  to  contemplate  the  figures  leaving  the  trysting-place  on  horse- 
back, frightened  away  probably  by  the  stirrupless  equestrian — or 
bronze  circus-rider — opposite  St.  Martin's  Church,  supposed  to  be 
the  simulacrum  of  his  late  Majesty  Kiug  George  the  Fourth,  wear- 
ing the  famous .  wig  which  immortalised  him.  His  worthy  father 
has  got  as  far  as  Cockspur-street,  and,  with  his  hat  off  and  his  pig- 
tail sticking  out  at  an  angle,  looks  oddly  enough  in  the  rain ;  and 
Charles  Stuart  is  riding  down  Parliament-street  as  if  to  make  short 
work  of  the  Commons. 

Strolling  homeward  from  the  Opera  sometimes  in  early  spring, 
I  chance  to  cross  St.  James*s-square,  and  at  that  leafless  time  can 
dimly  perceive  a  mounted  figure,  less  bulky,  but  far  more  grim,  than 
that  image  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  which,  from  the  arch 
on  Constitution  Hill,  points  to  Apsley  House  as  if  to  say,  *  Young 
man,  while  yet  living  on  this  earth  I  dwelt  over  there.'  Few  more 
awful  sights  can  be  gazed  upon  than  that  dread  effigy  of  the  great 
captain,  gaunt  and  grim,  upon  his  spectral  charger,  cut  sharply 
against  a  stormy  sky.  When  it  was  set  up  Frenchmen  said  that 
Waterloo  was  at  last  avenged,  and  they  have  loved  us  even  better 
and  better  from  that  day  until  now.     It  is  ai)  awesome  figure,  but 
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fails  to  inspire  me  with  the  terror  which  sarronnds  the  ghastly 
figure  in  St.  James's-square.  Not  only  is  the  countenance  of  the 
rider  savagely  aquiline  as  of  an  equestrian  Mephistopheles  in  a  foll- 
hottomed  wig,  hut  the  horse  has  a  forbidding  cast  of  countenance 
which  leads  one  to  expect  every  moment  his  eyes  to  gleam  out 
suddenly  like  those  of  the  owl  in  Der  Freischiitz,  and  his  nostrils 
to  spout  forth  flames.  I  read  by  the  moonlight  and  the  aid  of  my 
opera-glass — being  afraid  to  go  very  near — that  the  appalling  figure 
in  St.  James*s-square  represents  Gulielmus  III.,  but  I  know  better. 
Donna  Anna  and  Donna  Elvira  have  gone  home,  Don  Juan  is  lay- 
ing five  to  two  in  hundreds  at  the  Club,  Leporello  is  making 
his  little  Derby  book  at  the  sign  of  the  High-Mettled  Bacer,  and 
there,  black  against  the  moonlight,  looms  the  statue  of  the  Com- 
mander. 

Other  statues,  unlike  the  grim  Commander,  who  shrouds  him- 
self from  sight  in  summer  time,  appear  anxious  to  force  themselves 
upon  public  notice,  kicking,  in  fact,  against  the  railings  of  their  re- 
spective squares,  as  if  anxious  to  get  out. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  in  Eussell-square,  and  Vespasian  or 
Charles  James  Fox — I  am  not  certain  which  —  in  Bloomsbury- 
square,  have  advanced  right  up  to  the  railings,  as  if  to  address  a 
phantom  public  meeting  in  those  desolate  piazze,  and  the  Bight 
Honourable  William  Pitt,  doubtless  after  a  three-bottle  bout  with 
Windham  and  Bose,  has  jumped  clean  over  the  railings  of  Hanover- 
square,  and  is  testifying  against  the  contracts  recklessly  entered 
into  at  St.  George's  over  the  way.  Lord  George  Bentinck  looks 
over  the  railings  of  Cavendish-square  with  an  indignant  air,  brought 
about  partly  by  the  present  condition  of  the  English  sugar-trade, 
and  partly  by  the  irritation  of  the  *  stable  mind'  at  the  old-fashioned 
sporting  ideas  of  the  cavalier  who,  although  for  years  about  to  put 
his  horse  at  the  railings,  somehow  '  funked'  the  leap  at  the  last 
moment.  Yet  the  gentleman  who  was  exercising  his  horse  in 
Cavendish-square  so  long,  and  looked  for  a  century  before  he  leaped, 
was  of  an  old  family,  remarkable  at  least  for  personal  courage,  and, 
moreover,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that 
family — the  warrior  who  fleshed  his  maiden  sword  at  Fontenoy, 
and  wiped  out  the  paltry  young  Pretender  at  CuUoden.  The 
'  Butcher'  was  aptly  represented  on  horseback,  for  his  mind,  albeit 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  care  for  landscape-gardening  and  porcelain, 
as  Virginia  Water  and  old  Chelsea  remain  to  prove,  was  strongly  of 
the  stable  cast.  In  the  bright  May  mornings  which  preceded  the 
*  Derby  fever'  of  a  few  years  ago,  Butcher  Cumberland  and  *  Mr. 
Bowe'  could  hardly  have  run  short  of  subjects  for  discussion.  It  is 
true  that  the  Derby  Stakes  at  Epsom,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  Oaks, 
were  founded  since  the  Butcher  made  Virginia  Water  a  lake  and 
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Ascot  Heath  a  racecourse,  keeping  the  while  his  own  great  stud 
of  high-mettled  ones  at  Cats  Gore  among  the  breezy  Berkshire 
downs ;  but  the  breeder  of  Eclipse  could  hardly  be  indifferent  to 
the  doings  of  that  famous  animal's  descendants.  '  Mr.  Bowe* 
could  surely  tell  him  of  recent  trials,  and  easily  pick  up  the  gossip 
of  the  day  for  his  royal  patron — that  is  to  say,  if  the  proud  head  of 
the  sometime  owner  of  Surplice  could  ever  bend  to  patron,  royal  or 
other.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  as  the  newspaper  boy  went  round 
in  the  morning  he  gave  a  copy  of  the  Morning  Post,  with  the  latest 
betting  folded  outwards,  to  the  haughty  master  of  the  sky-blue  and 
white  which,  years  after  he  fell  dead  in  the  grip  by  Welbeck  Abbey, 
shot  past  the  winning-post  on  Garactacus.  What  has  become  of 
William  Augustus,  sometime  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Field-Marshal 
of  his  Majesty's  forces?  He  has  vanished  from  Cavendish-square. 
Whither  has  this  anything  but  Highland  Laddie  gone  ?  Did  he 
*  go  broke'  in  Pretender's  year,  or  has  the  French  stable  brought 
him  to  nought  ?  Other  friends  of  my  youth  have  vanished  of  late 
years.  Squares  have  been  swept  and  garnished,  dead  cats  have 
been  buried  and  trees  carefully  tended,  but  this  wholesale  refur- 
bishing of  open  spaces,  this  purification  of  London's  lungs,  has  been 
accompanied  by  strange  disappearances.  Where,  0  where,  is  the 
statue — and,  by  the  bye,  whose  statue  was  it — that  lurked  for  ages 
behind  the  hoarding  of  Leicester-square  ?  It  came  to  grief,  if  I 
mistake  not,  when  the  Ghreat  Globe  grew  up  like  Jonah's  gourd  and 
shrivelled  as  suddenly.  Where  is  that  ^ sculp'  now?  Has  it 
vanished  like  Hans  Breitmann's  lager  bier,  *  avay  in  die  Ewigkeit,' 
or  is  it  hidden  in  the  backyard  of  a  dealer  in  rags  and  '  mungo,' 
whatever  the  precise  composition  of  the  latter  article  may  be  ?  The 
statue  of  WilHam  Shakespeare  is  a  compensation,  it  is  true,  when 
Been  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  for  the  lost  *  sculp'  of  Leicester- 
square  ;  but  who  was  the  funny  man — Charles  II.  or  his  son  Walter, 
Duke  of  Monmouth — dressed  in  dishcovers  and  false  hair,  who  used 
to  keep  guard  over  Soho,  and  where  is  he  now  ?  The  comical  little 
creature  in  tunic  and  toga,  who,  from  the  centre  of  Golden-square, 
delivers  a  discours  to  the  French  Protestant  schools,  is  another 
personage  whose  identity  I  am  uncertain  of,  but  whose  cleanly 
habits  set  a  much-needed  example  to  the  neighbourhood  to  which  a 
dismal  fate  has  condenmed  him. 

It  was  observed  many  years  ago,  that  in  the  modelling  and  setting- 
np  of  images  we  EngUsh  people  have  gone  on  gradually  from 
bad  to  worse.  This  is  unhappily  too  true,  but  at  the  time  the 
observation  was  made  the  writer  had  not  seen,  and  certainly  could 
not  have  imagined,  the  terrible  confirmation  of  his  theory  now 
in  Hyde  Park.  I  am  not  alluding  now  to  houillant  Achille  near 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  who  is  so  powerful  that  he  requires  the  trunk 
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of  a  Trojan  to  steady  him  withal.  My  remark  refers  to  the  fatal 
statue — the  hideoas  golden,  or  rather  gilded,  image  set  np  nnder  a 
shrine  which  has  apparently  escaped  from  some  cathedral,  settled 
in  the  Park,  and  thriven  there  until  it  has  grown  passing  tall.  The 
Memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Consort  was  one  of  those  stupendous 
blunders  that  only  English  dulness  can  be  guilty  of.  The  Queen's 
original  idea  was  beautifully  simple  and  majestic — an  obeUsk,  baring 
at  its  base  several  groups  of  statuary.  By  ill-fortune  this  idea  was 
laid  before  a  Committee  of  Adrice.  This  body  found,  after  going 
to  the  well-chosen  island  of  Mull,  that  a  granite  monolith  was  out 
of  the  question.  When  the  granite  could  be  got  in  pieces  of  su£Scient 
size  it  was  not  of  durable  quality,  and  when  the  quality  was  good  the 
pieces  were  too  small.  Then  the  Original  Committee  of  Adrice  died 
to  a  man,  and  the  sculptor — poor  Baron  Marochetti — who  modelled 
the  original  statue  of  the  I^ce  sitting  in  a  chair  in  enormous 
jack-boots — was  so  horror-struck  at  the  effect  of  his  model  when  it 
was  set  up  in  the  shrine,  that  he  went  home  and  died  too.  Then 
Foley,  a  sculptor  of  high  abiUty,  tried  his  hand,  and  after  weariness 
And  sorrow  unutterable  produced  the  sitting  figure — so  odd-looking 
from  one  point  of  riew — which  can,  or  rather  cannot,  be  seen  to-day 
in  Hyde  Park.  When  Foley  heard  that  his  bronze  statue  was  to 
be  gilt,  he  lifted  up  his  voice ;  but  finding  it  in  vain,  he,  like  the 
•Committee  of  Adrice  and  Baron  Marochetti,  went  home  and  died. 
Whether  the  fatal  statue  be  good  or  bad,  no  eye  can  distinguish ;  for 
what  few  sunbeams  risit  London  play  hide  and  seek  over  the  gilded 
surface  to  the  annihilation  of  all  idea  of  form.  This  terrible  show 
— worthy  of  a  gingerbread  fair — is  made  the  more  ridiculous  by 
ihe  beautiful  groups  of  sculpture  which  surround  its  base.  Foley's 
noble  'Asia,'  and  Bell's  'America,'  like  Stephens's  Wellington 
Monument,  prove  amply  that  English  sculptors  can  produce  good 
work  when  (sir  opportunity  is  afforded  tiiem.  Yet  the  marble 
groups  around  the  Albert  Memorial  play  second  fiddle  to  the  golden 
monster  enthroned  aloft,  and  the  Wellington  Monument  is  crushed 
and  crammed  into  a  chapel  as  much  too  small  for  it  as  tiieparvis  of 
St.  Paul's  is  too  large  for  the  forlorn-looking  statue  of  Queen  Anne. 
There  must  be  destiny  in  all  this,  or  some  grotesque  fiend  must 
confound  our  counsels  when  sculpture  is  the  matter  in  hand. 
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Chaptkb  I. 
Thbbe  had  been  a  terrible  storm,  lasting  for  more  than  two  days, 
and  making  great  havoc  with  the  shipping  in  the  Channel  and  on  our 
eastern  coasts.  The  steamer  that  was  now  coming  through  St. 
Nicholas*  Gat,  making  for  Yarmouth  Haven,  had  survived  the 
weather,  and  she  was  interesting  to  the  crowd  collected  on  the  pier 
because  it  had  been  signalled  that  on  board  of  her  were  shipwrecked 
mariners.  Among  the  watchers  of  the  interesting  steamer  was 
Marion  de  TOlme.  Marion  de  TOlme  passed  for  a  young  widow 
of  not  more  than  thirty  summers.  She  had,  so  far  as  was  known, 
neither  relatives  nor  friends.  Her  acquaintances  pronounced  her 
to  be  *  gushing,'  'enthusiastic,'  or  'mysterious,'  according  to  their 
several  views  of  her  character.  Men  called  her  beautiful,  and  upon 
that  point  women  were  silent.     Rich  she  undoubtedly  was. 

While  we  have  been  thus  introducing  her,  she  has  been  sitting 
in  her  victoria,  watching  the  approaching  steamer  through  an  opera- 
glass.  As  the  vessel  swung  into  the  river,  a  few  words  between  the 
deck  and  the  shore  made  known  that  the  cUpper-ship  Swiftsure,  from 
Melbourne  to  London,  had  gone  down  not  far  from  the  Nore,  and 
that  the  Sunbeam  had  on  board  the  sole  survivor — a  passenger. 

When  Marion's  confidential  maid  returned  with  this  news,  the 
young  widow  was  really  thankful  for  the  prospect  of  events  which 
might  interest  her  at  least  until  dinner-time  ;  and  when  the  ship- 
wrecked man  was  brought  ashore  at  the  quay,  battered  and  bruised, 
and  almost  insensible,  her  naturally  kind  heart,  combined  with  her 
love  of  the  romantic,  impelled  her  to  offer  her  carriage  to  take  the 
invalid  from  the  landing-place  to  the  Seamen's  Home.  The  distance 
was  but  a  short  one,  but  something  in  the  sufferer's  face  seemed  to 
at  once  impress  itself  on  Marion  de  I'Olme.  The  man  was  young, 
but  not  particularly  handsome,  and  an  ordinary  observer  would 
have  seen  no  more  than  an  ordinary  face.  Marion  saw,  or  fancied 
she  saw,  something  more.  Whatever  it  was,  it  made  her  silent  and 
thoughtfrd — a  rare  phenomenon  with  her. 

Ghapteb  II. 
'  Well,  doctor,  and  how  is  my  patient  ?'  was  Marion's  first  ques- 
tion when  little  Dr.  Dormer  paid  her  his  visit  that  evening.    Marion 
cultivated  a  doctor,  though  her  health  was  always  very  good-     His 
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attendance  on  her  for  small  nothings  gave  opportunities  for  chatting. 
Dr.  Dormer  liked  talking,  especially  to  pretty  women,  and  was  the 
pleasantest  and  most  discreet  of  gossips.  He  now  opened  the  cam- 
paign by  misunderstanding  her  question. 

*  Well/  he  said,  in  an  off-hand  way,  '  your  little  dog  is  well 
enough,  if  he  Uved  more  like  a  dog  and  less  like  a  pasha.  A  dose 
of  gunpowder  in  butter,  now — ' 

'  Bless  the  man !'  exclaimed  Marion,  '  I  am  not  speaking  of 
spaniels.  I  want  to  know  how  is  my — ^I  mean  your — patient  at 
the  Home.* 

*  0,  yes ;  I  remember  now' — he  had  remembered  all  along — 
'  that  it  was  you  who  played  the  good  Samaritan  when  the  poor 
fellow  was  limded.  They  were  talking  about  it  up  there,  and  the 
patient  himself  was  asking  who  you  were.' 

'  That  he  can  easily  find  out ;  but  meanwhile,  is  he  much  hurt^ 
and  is  he  going  to  get  well  ?' 

'  My  dear  madam,'  replied  the  doctor,  at  once  relapsing  into  pro- 
fessionalism, '  it  is  impossible  to  prognosticate  upon  the  strength 
of  a  first  examination.  The  system  has  been  seyerely  shaken, 
and  although  I  can  find  no  dangerous  internal  lesions,  there  are  two 
firactured  ribs  and  seTeral  yery  extensive  contusions.' 

'  But,  doctor,  just  tell  me  in  plain  words  whether  he  will  get 
well.' 

Dr.  Dormer  was  so  far  pleased  at  having  bewildered  his  hearer, 
that  he  condescended  to  explain  that  his '  first  diagnosis'  was  favour- 
able, that  the  man  was  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  would  very  soon 
be  well  if  he  kept  himself  quiet.  '  But,'  added  the  doctor,  '  he  is 
very  excitable,  and  his  mind  is  easily  affected.  For  instance, 
when  speaking  of  you,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  whispered  to  me, 
'^  Doctor,  I  once  saw  her  picture ;  she  must  be  a  hundred  years 
old." ' 

'  What !  Did  he  say  that  ?'  asked  Marion  eagerly ;  and  then 
half  to  herself  she  murmured,  '  And  I,  too,  found  something  in  his 
face  that  seemed  to  carry  me  back  three  generations.'  The  doctor 
watched  her  keenly,  for  the  mystery  of  Marion  de  I'Olme  was  one 
he  would  have  liked  to  solve.  Then  he  broke  out  with  'Ha!  ha ! 
ha !  well  said,  madam  !  A  capital  retort  on  his  want  of  gallantry ! 
His  face  carries  you  back  three  generations  !    Capital !' 

For  a  brief  instant  Marion  looked  surprised,  but  recovered  her- 
self;  and,  soon  after,  the  doctor  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

'  By  the  way,'  said  he,  '  the  name  of  our  interesting  young 
friend  is  Cuthbert  Wright ;  and  he  is  rich,  but  he  will  send  for 
neither  friend  nor  relative.  If  you  are  curious  about  a  man  who 
puts  your  age  at  a  hundred,  you  may  reckon  on  knowing  all  I  can 
find  out ;  and  we  doctors  hear  strange  stories  sometimes.' 
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Left  to  herself^  Mftrion  fell  to  musing.  '  A  bandred  years  old/ 
she  said  to  herself;  'yes,  properly,  it  sbotdd  be  nearly  that.  Why, 
0,  why  did  I  allow  myself  to  be  antedated  ?* 

Ghapteb  in. 

Db.  Dormer's  anticipation  proved  correct,  and  Cuthbert  Wright 
was  soon  able  to  get  abont.  He  was  moved  to  an  hotel,  and  it  was 
not  bng  before  he  asked  his  good  Mend  the  doctor  to  arrange  for 
him  to  pay  a  visit  of  gratitude  to  the  widow  De  TOlme. 

As  they  were  on  their  way  to  Nelson-square, '  Who  is  Mrs.  de 
rOhne?'  asked  Gathbert. 

*  That  is  for  you  to  find  out,'  replied  the  doctor.  *  It  will  be 
just  the  mild  excitement  you  want  whilst  you  are  recovering  your 
strength.  AU  we  know  is  that  she  is  rich  and  charming,  that  she 
seems  young,  and  calls  herself  a  widow.  In  her  own  irreproachable  way 
she  sufficiently  disregards  conventions  to  be  called  by  some  Bohemian. 
One  meets  her  in  society,  but  neither  mothers  nor  daughters 
much  like  her.  Without  being  in  the  least  impressed  by  the  atten- 
tions she  receives,  she  is  yet  thought  to  be  a  great  bar  to  the  serious 
matrimonial  busmess  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  stand  as  an  un- 
just  cause  and  impediment  between  eligible  hearts  and  local  charms. 
I  will  guarantee  her  a  true  heart ;  but  for  the  rest,  the  history  of  the 
case  is  wanting,  and  that  makes  diagnosis  difficult.  But  here  we 
are ;  you  must  see  and  judge  for  yourself.' 

The  drawing-room  into  which  Cuthbert  and  the  doctor  were 
shown,  was  furnished  with  a  view  rather  to  luxury  and  comfort 
than  to  ostentation.  Music  was  well  provided  for,  for  Marion  was 
not  only  a  singer  by  nature,  but  her  musical  training  had  obviously 
been  so  complete  that  the  envious  hinted  at '  professional'  experience. 
Flowers — such  as  could  be  had  in  October — were  in  all  available 
places,  and  every  variety  of  chair  and  couch  offered  luxurious  ease 
to  every  kind  of  sitter.  It  was  one  of  Marion's  fancies  that  she 
could  always  read  people's  characters  by  observing  the  kind  of  seat 
they  chose,  and  the  way  they  sat  in  it.  Only  give  them  plenty  to 
choose  firom,  and  they  were  sure  to  betray  themselves. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  were  almost  all  on  sea  subjects,  but 
there  was  one  portrait  which  caught  Guthbert's  eye  immediately. 
It  was  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  half  shaded  by  a  window-curtain 
near  it. 

*  Look,  doctor !'  he  cried.     *  It  is  the  picture  !' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  said  the  doctor.  *  Of  Mrs.  de  I'Olme,  when  quite 
young.  It  is  still  very  like  her.  You  told  me  in  one  of  your 
light-headed  moments  that  you  had  seen  a  picture  of  the  same  &ce 
elsewhere.  I  suppose  the  artist  reproduced  it;  and  small  blame  to 
him,  for  one  does  not  see  such  features  everywhere.' 
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*  Thank  you,  doctor/  said  a  voice  behind  them.  *  And  yet 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  owner  mast  be  at  least  a  century  old ! 
Was  not  that  the  age  ?' 

It  was  Marion  who  spoke,  having  entered  the  room  just  as 
Cuthbert  called  attention  to  her  portrait.  The  doctor  recovered 
from  his  momentary  confusion,  and  said,  '  My  patient  is  off  my 
hands  now,  and  must  answer  fox  his  own  words.  My  mission  is 
accomplished  when  I  leave  him  here  to  thank  you  personally  for 
services  personally  rendered.  I  must  now  visit  patients  who, 
luckily  for  me,  have  not  such  constitutions  as  this  young  Hercules.' 

It  was  rather  unfair  of  the  doctor  to  run  away,  leaving  his 
friend  to  get  out  of  the  embarrassment  as  best  he  might;  but, 
happily,  Cuthbert  was  a  person  of  much  self-possession,  and,  young 
as  he  was,  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know  that,  in  talking  to 
a  woman,  a  very  little  earnestness  is  worth  infinitely  more  than 
any  amount  of  brilliant  badinage. 

'Mrs.  de  TOlme,'  said  he  at  once,  dark-brown  eyes  confronting 
deep  dark  blue,  '  Dr.  Dormer  uses  the  privileges  of  an  old  friend, 
which  I  cannot  claim.  But  I  am  here  to-day  to  thank  you  for  a 
kindness  which  could  not  have  been  greater  if  shown  to  an  old 
friend,  and  which  I  felt  the  more  from  having  no  friends,  new  or 
old,  within  twelve  thousand  miles.* 

Thanks  alone  might  have  left  her  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  but  this 
allusion  gave  an  opportunity. 

'  Indeed !'  said  Marion.  '  I  heard  that,  most  happily,  there 
were  no  relatives  of  yours  on  that  terrible  ship,  but  it  was  thought 
that  you  were  coming  back  to  friends  in  England.' 

'  Not  I.  In  England  I  have  no  kindred  that  I  know  of,  and  in 
Australia  I  have  nothing  nearer  or  dearer  than  a  firm  of  lawyers 
who  have  some  heirlooms  of  mine  in  a  warehouse,  and  a  box  of 
papers  in  their  safe.  Till  I  can  trust  the  sea  for  a  return  journey 
they  look  after  my  property  for  me.' 

*  Do  you,  then,  mean  to  return  soon  ?' 

*  I  have  no  inducement.  There  is  but  my  own  fancy  to  con- 
sult, and  much  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  I  had  meant  to  begin  with 
London ;  but  a  special  Providence  brought  me  to  Yarmouth,  and  I 
should  ill  repay  its  hospitality,  and  your  true-hearted  welcome,  by 
any  great  anxiety  to  hurry  away.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Marion  reflectively.  '  You  will  go  back  home  **  when 
you  can  trust  the  sea."  Will  you  Englishmen  ever  again  learn 
to  love  the  sea  ?  For  a  people  whose  power,  whose  life,  whose 
empire  has  been  drawn  from  the  sea  in  the  past,  and  must  depend 
on  the  sea  in  the  future,  you  are  the  most  despicable  landsmen  I 
know.  Your  very  sailors  cannot  swim.  You  have  sung  so 
long  that  ''Britannia  rules  the  waves"  that  you    have   come  to 
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look  upon  the  ocean  as  a  servant  and  not  as  a  friend.  Her  self- 
assertion  is  in  your  eyes  flat  rebellion,  and  yon  take  it  hard  that 
yonr  lines  of  passage  cannot  be  bolted  on  her  with  iron  and  steely 
as  yonr  railways  are  upon  the  subject  earth.  You  talk  softly  of 
resting  in  the  bosom  of  *'  mother  earth;'*  but  "  cruel"  and  "hungry" 
are  the  words  for  the  loving  ocean  when  she  takes  a  son  to  her  arms, 
to  hold  him  there  in  never-ceasing  lullaby,  till  the  sea  shall  give 
np  her  dead.' 

Cuthbert  was  not  prepared  for  this  outburst  of  earnestness, 
and  listened  without  a  word,  though  gradually  growing  paler,  aa 
Marion  went  on : 

'  Yes,  I  can  speak  of  the  sea  as  a  mother,  for  I  am  her  daughter.. 
She  took  me  from  the  arms  of  father  and  mother,  whom  I  never 
knew,  and  laid  me  gently  on  the  shore.  They  still  speak  to  me 
with  her  voice.  But  you  are  taint — ^you  are  ill.  Why  did  that 
stupid  doctor  leave  us  ?' 

'  Stay,'  said  he,  as  she  leaned  towards  the  bell.  '  It  is  nothing. 
This  vnts,  of  course,  my  first  visit,  and  I  am  not  quite  myself.  I 
hardly  expected — * 

'  My  foolish  talk.  Well,  think  no  more  about  it.  Here  is  my 
carriage ;  I  will  send  you  home  in  that.  It  will  be  back  before  I 
want  it.  No  excuses.  In  Dr.  Dormer's  absence  I  prescribe ;  and. 
yon  need  not  say  good-bye,  for  you  have  yet  to  see  Yarmouth.' 

Chapter  IV. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  love-making  between 
Cuthbert  and  Marion.  It  must  suffice  that  they  were  introduced 
to  the  reader  for  the  purpose,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  villains 
and  misunderstandings,  the  course  of  true  love  ran  not  only  smoothly 
but  rapidly.  Naturally,  freedom  of  intercourse  led  to  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  past  histories  of  the  two.  Not  that  there  seemed  much 
to  tell.  Marion  did  not  revert  to  the  subject  of  her  ocean  birth  ; 
and  Cuthbert  seemed  satisfied  to  say  that  he  stood  alone  in  the 
world,  and  could  introduce  his  wife  to  neither  kith  nor  kin. 

*  So  you  see,'  said  he  to  Marion  one  day,  '  there  can  be  no  one 
to  wrge  ''just  cause  or  impediment,"  for  not  a  soul  knows  anything 
about  either  of  us.' 

'  That  is  true,'  answered  Marion ;  '  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  ought  to  be  satisfied  till  I  know  the  whole  mystery  of  the  fair 
centenarian.' 

'  The  £Eur  centenarian !     Could  there  be  such  a  creature  ?' 

*  Yes,  the  lady  whose  picture  was  so  much  like  me,  and  who 
must  be  nearly  a  hundred !' 

*  Well;  dearest;  that  mystery  is  soon  told.     I  never  saw  the 
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pictnre  bnt  once,  and  should  long  ago  have  forgotten  it,  except 
for  a  little  family  scene  when  it  arrived.' 

'  Yon  must  tell  me  about  the  scene ;  I  like  scenes.' 
'  It  was  not  much,  but  letters  are  scarce  with  us  in  Australia 
from  the  old  country ;  and  one  day,  when  I  was  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  old,  my  father — I  hardly  remember  my  mother — had,  by  the 
same  mail,  a  letter  and  a  parcel.  Until  he  exclaimed,  *'  A  letter 
from  my  father !"  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  a  grandfather  living  in 
England.  Of  the  letter  I  only  know  that  it  seemed  to  make  my 
father  very  angry,  and  that,  after  reading  it,  he  tore  open  the  parcel, 
from  which  a  small  piece  of  paper  fluttered  to  the  floor.  I  picked 
it  up,  and  saw  on  it — **  Your  ancestress.  A  fine  specimen  of  sea- 
weed, but  a  genuine  fright."  I  took  it  to  my  father,  who  was 
looking  at  the  contents  of  the  parcel ;  a  portrait  of  a  beautifrd  young 
girl,  whose  rich  brown  hair  was  intertwined  with  coral.  *'  0,  how 
pretty!"  I  exclaimed;  '*and  yet  this  paper  calls  her  a  fright." 
**  It  is,"  said  my  father  solemnly,  "  the  picture  of  an  ancestress 
of  yours  and  mine,  who  did  her  best  to  ruin  and  degrade  our  family. 
Let  me  never  hear  more  of  her."  I  never  thought  more  about 
the  matter  till  I  first  saw  you,  and  then  your  portrait — the  latter 
coinciding  with  my  recollection  even  to  the  coral  in  the  hair.' 

During  this  recital  Marion  had  become  more  and  more  agitated. 

*  Tell  me,  Cuthbert,'  she  asked,  in  a  half-choked  voice,  *  when 
did  this  happen  ?' 

*  Just  twelve  years  ago.  I  remember  it  because  we  were  keep- 
ing Christmas  at  the  time,  and  it  was  the  hottest  summer  I  have 
known.* 

'  One  question  more,'  said  Marion,  whose  face  was  now  deathly 
pale ;  '  why  did  your  grandfather  say  that  the  lady  was  a  "  genuine 
fright"?' 

'  I  cannot  tell  for  certain,  but  I  suspect  it  must  have  been 
some  reference  to  our  family  name,  which  was  Fright  until  my 
father  changed  it  on  going  to  Australia.  He  told  me  of  this  on 
his  deathbed.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  my  son,  you  ought  to  know  it, 
in  case  advertisements  should  be  put  out  for  next  of  kin ;  though 
that  is  hardly  Ukely  now  that  the  old  family  property  has  gone  to  a 
supplanting  stranger." ' 

*  Your  father's  Christian  name  was — ' 

*  James  Edward.' 

*  And  your  grandfather's  ?' 
'  Charles.' 

*  Then  it  must  be  so,'  murmured  poor  Marion,  in  pitiful  tones. 
*  0  Cuthbert,  darling  Cuthbert,  you  have  killed  me !' 

*  Marion,  my  love,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Look  at  me.  Why 
turn  from  me  ?     What  have  I  said  ?     What  can  I  do  ?' 
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There  was  a  pause  of  a  moment,  as  he  drew  her  trembling 
towards  him.  Then,  without  raising  her  eyes,  and  sobbing  as  ^ 
her  heart  would  break,  she  cried,  '  0  Cuthbert,  Cuthbert,  why 
did  I  ask  for  your  story  ?  We  must  never  meet  again.  Listen ! 
I  am  your  great-grandmother ;  and  that  portrait  was  of  me  !' 

*  You  my  disgraced  ancestress !'  exclaimed  Cuthbert,  shudder- 
ing in  spite  of  himself.  *  Who  and  what,  then,  are  you  ?  You,  with 
your  everlasting  youth,  your  fascinating  beauty,  and  your  strange 
ocean  birth  ?     0,  I  shall  go  mad !' 

*  Leaye  me  now,  Cuthbert,'  she  murmured ;  *  leave  me.  To- 
morrow you  shall  know  all.  Meanwhile,  it  is  no  dream.  The 
deathblow  to  your  happiness  and  mine  is  in  the  solemn  words : 
"A  man  may  not  marry  his  great-grandmother.'* ' 

Chaptbb  V. 

Left  alone,  Marion  threw  herself  on  a  couch  in  an  agony  of 
tears.  Again  and  again  she  reproached  herself  with  telling  the 
whole  truth;  but  her  better  nature  would  whisper  that  she  had 
done  rightly.  How  could  she  live  happily  with  a  conscience  always 
Accusing  her,  or  how  sleep  in  comfort  when  one  word  spoken  in 
dreamland  might  betray  her?  *No,'  she  thought,  *I  cannot  be 
his  wife,  but  I  can  yet  be  to  him  a  true  great-grandmother. 
There  are  many  tender  ways  in  which  I  can  help  to  smooth  his 
path  through  life.  Secure  in  my  ancestral  position,  I  can  watch 
OTer  him  without  scandal,  and  in  my  great-grandmotherly  duties  I 
nuty  yet  find  a  life  worth  living,  and  exchange  this  tumult  of 
youthful  passion  for  the  unruffled  affection  of  remote  posterity.' 

Fortified  by  this  resolution,  she  set  herself  to  write  to  Cuthbert. 
Here  is  the  letter : 

*  ChriBtmas-niglit,  18 — . 
'My  dearest  Cuthbert, — I  have  still  a  right  to  address  you  thus, 
greatly  though  our  relations  are  altered.  Henceforth  you  must 
look  on  me,  not  as  a  future  wife,  but  as  a  fond  great-grandmother, 
who  has  no  one  in  the  world  but  you  upon  whom  to  lavish  the 
eyening  of  her  affections.  Think  not  that  I  have  deceived  you. 
I  am  very  mortal,  and  am  no  vampire.  Last  of  all,  I  am  not 
old.  It  would  take  threescore  and  ten  years  to  make  me  a  hundred. 
Attend,  Cuthbert,  to  this  story.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  last 
antmnn  there  was  a  great  wreck  on  the  Devonshire  coast.  A 
vessel  coming  up  the  Channel  was  driven  out  of  her  course  by  a 
Solent  south-easterly  gale,  and  fell  foul  of  the  Thatcher  Island — a 
fock  rising  out  of  the  sea  near  Torquay.  I  was  on  board  that  ship, 
a  child  of  little  more  than  two  years  old,  with  my  father  and  mother. 
They  bound  me  to  a  mast,  and  I  was  washed  on  shore,  without  being 
killed,  at  Babbicombe  Bay.  The  shore  just  there  is  low  and  shelving. 
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and  as  the  sea  had  gone  down,  I  was  seen  and  helped  at  some  distance 
from  the  beach.  This  service  I  owed  to  your  great-grandfiather, 
Sir  James  Fright,  who  was  at  that  time  only  in  his  sixtieth  year,  but 
was  abready  staying  in  South  Devon  for  the  good  of  his  health. 
Early  rising  was  a  part  of  his  treatment,  and  it  was  in  a  walk 
before  breakfast  that  he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  persuaded  two 
boatmen  to  bring  the  spar  ashore,  where  it  was  laid  at  his  feet  with 
me  bound  to  it.  The  Frights  were  always  early  in  marriage,  and 
at  the  time  I  speak  of.  Sir  James  had  already  a  grandson  nearly 
of  age.  He  had  married  at  twenty,  and  was  now  many  years  a 
widower.  His  one  son  was  but  twenty-one  years  younger  than  him- 
self, and  had  followed  his  example  by  marrying  early,  so  that  Sir 
James  was  made  a  grandfather  at  forty-two.  Like  his  ancestors 
for  many  generations,  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  son,  and  had 
vowed  to  leave  his  money  to  liquidate  the  National  Debt  rather  than 
to  his  kindred.  So  he  looked  upon  my  arrival  as  a  perfect  godsend. 
He  adopted  me  out  of  spite,  and  let  it  be  known  that  I  was  to 
inherit  his  wealth.  Having  found  out  that  my  name  was  De  TOlme, 
and  that  my  parents  were  French  Canadians,  he  was  unable  or 
indisposed  to  discover  more.  When  I  was  barely  six  years  old, 
he  was  still  further  embittered  against  his  &mily  by  a  letter  from 
his  grandson,  your  father,  renouncing  all  relationship  with  him,  and 
simply  adding  that  he  should  go  to  Austraha  under  a  changed 
name,  and  earn  his  own  living. 

*  The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  My  benefatcor,  as  he  grew 
older,  became  more  and  more  anxious  lest  his  will  in  my  favour 
should  be  disputed.  At  length,  one  day,  when  1  was  dose  upon 
seventeen,  he  said,  " Marion,  you  mean  to  live  with  me  till  I  die? 
It  will  not  be  long  now." 

'  I  kissed  him,  and  said  that  of  course  I  did. 

*'  Then,"  said  he,  **  what  I  want  will  be  the  easier.  You  know, 
dear,  that  I  have  left  you  all  I  have ;  but  I  have  enemies  among 
my  own  kindred,  and  I  fear  that  after  I  am  gone  they  will  attack 
my  will,  and  say  that  I  was  doting,  and  that  you  had  undue  in- 
fluence over  me.  The  testimony  of  servants  can  be  had  for  money, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  the  result.  But  nothing  of  that  sort  can  get 
behind  a  marriage  settlement.  Marion,  for  your  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  my  happiness  I  ask  it :  will  you  make  the  sacrifice,  and  be 
my  wife  for  the  few  months  I  have  to  live  ?" 

'  Guthbert,  do  you  blame  me  that  I  made  one  sacrifice  for  my 
only  benefactor  ?  Within  two  years  he  died,  but  these  two  years 
have  raised  an  impassable  barrier  between  us.  We  are  relatives, 
and  need  not  part  altogether ;  but  we  must  get  to  think  of  one 
another  in  our  new  relationship — you  as  my  great-grandson,  and  I 
as  your  very  loving  great-grandmother,  Mabiom/ 
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Chapter  VI. 

CuTHBBBT  read  this  letter  very  attentively  more  than  once.  Then 
he  rang  the  bell  and  asked  the  waiter  for  a  Prayer-book.  After 
Uttle  more  than  a  glance  at  this  he  again  rang,  and  inquired  the 
name  and  address  of  the  nearest  respectable  lawyer.  Messrs. 
Sharp  &  Twiggit  were  said  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  best  business 
in  the  town,  and  to  them  he  addressed  himself  with  such  alacrity 
that  he  aniTed  before  the  office  was  open,  and  was  then  kept  nearly 
half  an  hoar  before  he  could  secure  a  private  interview  with  the 
heads  of  the  firm.  The  consultation  was  a  long  one,  and  Guthbert 
left  the  office  radiant,  and  made  straight  for  Nelson-square. 

Marion  was  at  home.     She  had  expected  him«  and  he  found 
her  sitting  in  one  of  her  straight-backed  chairs,  dressed  in  an  old- 
fashioned  brocaded-silk  dress,  with  a  lace  tippet  over  her  shoulders,   • 
and  lavender-gray  mittens  on  her  hands,  which  were  folded  on  her 
lap. 

For  a  moment  Guthbert  was  alarmed.  But  as  she  raised  her 
calm  and  placid  eyes  to  his,  and  gravely  said  '  Good-morning,'  he 
saw  it  all,  and  laughed  aloud.  Marion  did  not  laugh.  Rising,  she 
flung  herself  upon  his  neck,  and  burst  into  tears.  *  0  Guthbert, 
don't  laugh.  It  is  all  so  very  hard  to  bear.  I  thought  it  might  help 
me  to  dress  to  the  part  I  have  now  to  play.  Don't  laugh  at  me, 
Guthbert.' 

'  Laugh  at  you,  darling !  No ;  but  with  you,  I  hope.  Dearest, 
where  did  you  find  that  solemn  sentence,  *'  A  man  may  not  marry 
his  great-grandmother"  ?' 

*  Why,  Guthbert,  it  is  in  the  Prayer-book,  and  is  on  a  card  in 
the  country  churches,  pasted  up  somewhere  near  the  font.  I  used 
to  think  it  was  nonsense,  because  nobody  ever  could  want  to ;  but 
now — ' 

'  Well,  but  now,  have  you  got  the  list  ?  Yes,  here  is  one. 
Now  find  me  the  great-grandmother  in  it.  You  can't.  It  is  not 
there.     They  never  thought  of  it !' 

'But,  surely,  they  must  have  meant  it,  only  did  not  like  to 
put  it  in  because  it  would  look  too  awfully  foolish.' 

'  Don't  be  too  sure,  dear ;  but  just  put  on  your  deepest  mourn- 
ing and  a  thick  veil,  and  come  with  me.' 

Bewildered,  and  as  if  dreaming,  Marion  complied,  and  they 
were  soon  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Twiggit. 

'You  are  aware,  Mr.  Sharp,'  began  Guthbert,  'from  what  I 
told  you  a  few  minutes  since,  that  I  am  interested  in  proving  the 
validity  of  a  marriage  upon  which  very  important  pecuniary  and 
other  interests  depend — a  marriage  in  which  a  young  man  wedded 
the  young  widow  of  his  great-grandfather.    The  prohibited  degrees. 
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as  given  in  the  table,  go  no  farther  than  grandmother.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  statute  or  common  law  contain  fmrther  prohibition , 
and  if  there  be  any  record  of  a  precedent.  This  lady  is  interested 
with  me  in  the  matter.' 

Mr.  Sharp  cleared  his  throat,  and  deliyered  himself  as  follows  : 
*  You  raise,  sir,  the  double  question  of  law  and  precedent.  The 
only  table  of  prohibited  degrees  known  to  our  law  is  that  to  which 
you  refer.  It  was  compiled  by  Archbishop  Parker,  promulgated  in 
1663,  and  adopted  in  the  ninety-ninth  canon.  It  prohibits  mar- 
riages of  consanguinity  and  affinity  to  the  third  degree  of  relation- 
ship. But  no  fourth  degrees — as,  for  instance,  cousinships,  are  not 
prohibited ;  and  the  case  you  put  to  me  is  an  affinity  of  the  fourth 
degree.  It  has  been  held  by  commentators  to  be  consistent  with 
reason  and  nature  that  in  cases  of  consanguinity  there  should  be  no 
limit  of  degree  in  direct  descent,  but  this  would  not  apply  so 
strongly  to  cases  of  mere  affinity.  As  to  precedent,  the  nearest 
approach  I  can  find  is  cited  by  Bishop  Gibson,  and  is  a  case  in 
which  the  spiritual  court  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  had  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  his  great-uncle  (which,  in  law,  would  be  the  same 
as  his  great-aunt).  The  marriage  was  held  YaUd,  as  being  beyond 
the  Levitical  degrees. 

*  You  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  delicate  question.  I  donbt 
whether  the  courts  would  set  aside  such  a  marriage  if  once  com- 
pleted, especially  after  the  moral  precedent  of  5  &  6  William  IV., 
cap.  54.  But  my  opinion  is  not  at  all  certain  on  the  abstract  ques- 
tion. It  would  be  a  beautiful  case  to  take  through  to  the  Lords. 
The  matter  should  be  decided  once  for  all  when  once  raised,  and 
the  man  who  is  party  to  a  leading  case  is  at  once  immortalised,  and 
lives  in  the  mouths  of  lawyers  evermore.' 

*  A  blessed  immortality,'  muttered  Marion. 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sharp ;  I  will  think  over  what  you  have  said, 
and  will  communicate  again  with  you.' 

Marion  and  Guthbert  walked  homewards.  She  was  the  first  to 
break  silence.  '  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting,  Cuthbert  dear.  My 
mind  is  made  up.     The  thing  is  more  impossible  than  ever.' 

*  But  you  heard — ' 

'  Yes,  I  heard  that  if  you  and  I  chose  to  figure  in  one  court 
after  another  as  great-grandmother  and  great-grandson  madly 
anxious  to  marry,  we  may  possibly  get  permission,  after  we  have 
been  laughed  at  till  we  hate  the  name  of  one  another.  And  then, 
how  happy  ever  after  should  we  be,  with  our  names  a  byword,  and 
enshrined  in  books  as  '*  a  leading  case  "  !  Cuthbert,  you  have  no 
sense  of  the  ludicrous.' 

'  Not  when  you  are  concerned,  Marion.' 

'  Thank  you.     That  is  Gospel  truth  to-day ;  but  what  would  it 
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be  when  yon  had  been  for  a  while  the  bntt  of  society,  the  bar,  and 
the  comic  papers  ?     No,  no ;  I  will  be  mercifdl.' 

'  Then  I  shall  return  at  once  to  Australia.' 

'  That  is  right ;  I  am  going  there  myself,  to  keep  within  reach  of 
a  &Tonrite  great-grandson.  His  duties  are  there,  and  mine  are 
near  him.' 

'  But  you  really  mean —  * 

'  [  mean  what  I  say ;  no  more,  no  less.  For  the  present  good- 
bye.' 

Chapter  VII. 
The  reader  must  imagine  himself  at  Melbourne.  It  is  a  change 
of  scene  and  not  of  characters.  Marion  is  seated  in  as  comfortable 
a  room  as  that  we  saw  at  Yarmouth.  She  is  hardly  older,  but  is 
engaged  with  a  box  full  of  letters,  and  there  is  on  her  face  a  happy 
smile  that  has  been  strange  to  it  for  many  months.  The  door  opens, 
and  Cuthbert  enters  from  his  farm  in  the  country.  He  seldom  lets 
many  weeks  pass  without  a  visit. 

*  Well,  granny,  still  at  work  on  my  archives  ?  One  would 
think  you  were  going  to  publish  a  family  history.  Why,  what  is 
the  matter  ?     Did  I  take  you  by  surprise  ?' 

*  Come  here,  Cuthbert.     Was  your  mother  called  Carry  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  well  remember.' 

*  Bead  ibis.'  Marion  handed  him  the  last  page  of  a  letter, 
firom  which  -the  ink  was  nearly  faded.  It  ran  :  '  And  now,  dearest 
Carry,  though  I  trust  to  see  you  once  more  strong  and  well,  I  do 
promise  that  your  son  shall  be  mine.  His  growing  likeness  to  my 
own  father  confirms  me.  We  have  not  been  blessed  with  children, 
and  I  make  him  mine,  as  the  best  chance  for  his  future  life.  But 
as  one  cannot  foresee  the  future,  I  shall  leave  the  proofs  of  his 
tme  parentage  where  they  will  not  be  seen  unless  they  are  sought 
for.     I  hope  to  be — '     Here  the  extract  ended. 

*  Have  you  found  these  proofs  ?' 

*  Yes,  Cnthbert ;  your  name  is  Leeson,  and  you  were  two  years 
old  when  yotur  mother  married  again.' 

*  Then  I  am  not — I  mean  you  are  not — ' 
'  No,  darling,  we  neither  of  us  are.' 

There  was  a  wedding  in  Melbourne,  but  till  this  day  the  great 
question  remains  undecided,  *  May  a  man  marry  his  great-grand- 
mother?' 
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One  handred  years  !  .  .  .  Yet  all  the  world  seems  young. 
And,  like  my  heart,  still  throbbing  to  the  tone 
Of  soft  recurring  music  !   .  .  . 

Flower-wise, 
Budding,  and  bearing  blossom  and  ripe  fruit, 
The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  old  time 
Would  put  forth  branch  and  tendril,  and  unfold 
Facing  the  sunlight,  but  a  spectre-hand. 
Bony,  and  shrunken,  as  is  now  mine  own, 
Blights  ev'ry  blossom,  even  in  the  bud, 
Whilst  croaking  accents  whisper  in  mine  ear, 
*  Stay !  Thou  art  old !  .  .  .  But  three-score  years  and  ten 
Is  man's  appointed  time  upon  the  earth ; 
What  matter  if  the  heart  within  thy  breast 
Keeps  cognisance  of  spring  or  winter-time. 
Storm  or  fine  weather,  ebb  or  flow  of  tide. 
Or  changing  moons  ?     So,  in  a  ruined  hall 
May  wond'ring  men  hear  some  old  timepiece  tick 
Through  sudden  jar  of  outward  circumstance. 
Then  sink  again  to  silence.      Young  men  dream, 
And  plan  and  build,  and  sowing,  hope  to  reap ; 
But  thou,  mere  accident  and  freak  of  Fate, 
Wait  in  thy  dreamless  twilight,  nor  presume 
To  seek  preferment  in  the  bannered  lists 
Where  Youth  strives  on,  and  Beauty  yields  the  prize  !* 
Ay,  even  so  !  .  .  . 

And  yet,  not  long  ago 
(Or  so  it  seems  to  me),  mine  eyes  were  bright, 
My  cheeks  aglow,  and  all  the  blood  aflame 
In  these  poor  knotted  veins  !  Then,  with  the  rest, 
By  flow*r-strewn  lawn  or  trellised  window-pane 
I  too  could  sing  of  love,  whilst  rosy  lips 
Smiled  down  responsive  !  .  .  . 

I  remember,  once. 
Walking  in  summer,  by  the  green  sea-downs, 
With  one  I  loved  unwittingly  the  while ; 
The  sky  was  blue,  and  on  the  bluer  wave 
We  saw  the  changing  ships,  like  white-winged  moths, 
Flit  down  the  far  sea-line,  or  merged  in  sky 
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Kace  with  the  cloads.     Sheer  from  the  hanging  cliff 
Clung  bramble-blossoms,  myrtle,  and  wild  heath, 
Whilst  far  ahead,  a  forest  of  black  firs 
Bearded  the  ocean-bank,  and  seemed  a  goal 
Whither  we  two  were  bound, — to  what  intent 
My  schoolboy  heart  wist  not.     Fine  flow'r  of  speech 
Gomes  not  to  lads  o*er  soon,  and  I  remember, 
liooking  from  right  to  left,  from  sea  to  shore. 
From  glow  of  heay'n  to  bloom  of  maidenhood, 
My  sonl  seemed  bonnd  in  silence,  whilst  the  girl 
Talked  on  of  many  things, — mere  soonding  words 
Beside  the  secret  gnawing  at  my  heart. 
The  which  she  guessed, — being  a  woman  bom, 
Although  I  dared  not  tell  it  to  myself, 
Fearing,  maybe,  to  lose  it.     By  and  by. 
Passing  in  front  of  me,  she  reached  her  hand 
Seaward,  to  gather  from  the  jutting  cliff 
Blossom  or  branch,  when,  sudden,  crashing  down 
Fell  show'r  of  loosened  stones  and  tufted  grass. 
Whilst  on  the  utmost  edge  I  saw  my  love 
Clinging  for  very  life  to  yielding  briers. 
And  calling  me,  with  horror  in  her  eyes, 
To  save  her  if  I  loyed  her. 

All  this  scene 
Is  clear  as  yesterday,  and  yet  the  years 
Have  blurred  out  later  memories.     Ah,  then 
(When  I  had  thought  her  dead,  and  laid  her  down 
Upon  the  sward,  beneath  the  straight-stemmed  firs) 
My  words  fell  fast  enough !  .  .  .  She  did  not  die, 
But  now,  or  she  is  dead,  or  old,  so  old 
I  dare  not  think  of  her  ;  her  fair  face  fled 
Prom  out  the  world ;  and  whither  ?  (if  she  lives) — 
Ah,  whither?  .  .  .  whither?  ...    Gone  to  meet  mine  own 
Of  long  ago,  that  bending  down  to  hers 
There,  in  the  deep'ning  twilight,  found  her  lips. 

And  this  was  over  eighty  years  ago  !  .  .  . 
A  long  mail's  life  !  Ah,  God,  be  good  to  me, 
Nor  let  my  living  turn  to  a  reproach 
Till  men  shall  mock  at  me  ! 

....  I  know  not  wherefore 
To-day,  whilst  looking  from  this  balcony 
At  sky,  and  ocean,  with  its  many  sails, 
This  memory  came  to  me,  with  the  scent 
Of  brine  and  sea- weed.     Even  thus,  that  day. 
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Like  mimic  ships,  and  dragons,  and  strong  tow'rs, 
And  floating  seraphs,  winged,  with  streaming  hair, 
Seemed  all  the  hurrying  clonds,  and,  as  to-day. 
So  on  that  yesterday  of  long  ago 
The  sea-birds,  white  against  the  ocean-bine, 

Looked  larger  than  the  ships 

If  it  had  chanced 
That  some  one,  then,  had  said,  '  On  snch  a  day 
Your  sonl  shall  sicken  as  your  dimming  sight 
Beholds  what  now  yon  gaze  on,'  I  had  smiled. 
Nor  deemed  it  possible.     So  lightly  fell. 
In  those  light  days,  the  shadow  on  my  path. 
Which  needs  must  chill  the  life-blood  of  the  world 
Were  we  not  made  so  blind,  for  pity's  sake, 
That  our  dim  eyes  refuse  to  look  on  it. 
Yet,  all  the  while  the  clock  goes  ticking  on. 
Time  shifts  his  glass,  and  the  impatient  sands 
Crowd  onward  to  the  end  !  .  .  .  . 

....  Young  men,  and  strong. 
Were  those  three  sons,  begotten  in  my  youth. 
That  halt  and  falter  now  for  very  age. 
And  seem  so  many  sires ;  save  he  that  died — 
Mine  eldest-bom,  struck  down  in  summer-prime. 
He  is  a  young  man  still !  With  hound  and  horn 
Scours  he,  through  time,  the  happy  hunting  grounds  ? 
Or  'midst  the  twanging  of  eternal  harps 
(His  seeing  too  intense  to  light  on  us) 
Loses  he  taint  and  consciousness  of  earth. 
Whilst  planets  run  their  course,  and  suns  subside, 
And  man,  in  his  poor  ant-hill,  toils  and  strives. 
And  loves,  and  hates,  and  suffers  ?  .  .  . 

Ah,  how  small, 
How  poor  a  thing,  0  Lord,  with  all  made  smooth. 
Is  this  our  life !     A  little  emmet's  hour. 
Wherein  we  have  not  even  time  to  frame 
The  scaffolding  for  mere  foundation  of  thought ! 
One  hundred  years  !  .  .  And  am  I  better  strong 
To  meet  adversity  ?  .  .  •  Yea,  better  far. 
Wiser  and  stronger,  as  a  corpse  is  wise 
And  strong  to  suffer,  bearing  scorn  of  fate. 
Buffet  of  foe,  and  kissing  of  sweet  lips. 
Bearing  all  these  alike !  .  .  .  . 

One  hundred  years ! 
And  all  so  green  at  core,  so  notched  of  bark, 
The  two  men  of  me  made  so  manifest, 
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The  sool  would  seem  to  wrestle  with  the  flesh 
And  taunt  it  for  a  laggard  !  'Tis  as  though 
I  took  my  way  through  life  in  hood  and  mask. 
My  inner  self  concealed,  yet  ready  primed 
To  leap  to  action  !     In  the  damp  ohnrch-vaults 
Dare  they  to  fasten  down  this  eager  spirit 
That  chafes  his  fainter  brother,  and  would  fly 
With  yonder  sea-guU  o'er  the  streak  of  gold 
Flecking  the  far  horizon  ?     Wherefore  here 
(In  this  my  heart)  lives  fire  at  noble  deed, 
Desire  for  bold  endeayour,  and  high  truth, 
Or  hunger  for  dear  love,  whilst  eyes  are  dim, 
Whilst  footsteps  falter,  and  my  wan  white  beard 
Mocks  me  without  the  mirror,  straying  down 
To  meet  the  beating  of  my  baffled  heart ! 

I  say,  to  keep  me  brave,  *  He  cannot  die. 
This  inner  man,  that  rises  up  so  strong 
Within  the  crumbling  stonework  of  his  prison  :' 
But  Reason  hath  a  voice  as  well  as  Hope, 
And  in  some  seasons,  crouching  at  my  side, 
She  drones  her  dismal  teachings  !  .  .  . 

It  was  strange 
That  on  this  ev'ning,  looking  at  the  ships. 
My  miud  went  back,  ay,  even  eighty  years, 
To  hug  a  ling'ring  memory  !     The  ships 
Sail  on  and  on,  across  the  window-square, 
And  pass  and  vanish  ;  it  is  even  so 
With  us  and  our  endeavour !  .  .  .  Draw  the  blinds. 
And  dose  the  window,  for  the  ev'ning  air 
Gnaws  at  my  heart,  and  chills  the  weaker  man. 
Ay  !  but  the  soul  is  rampant,  and  will  live 
To  set  its  foot  upon  this  withered  flesh, 
And  shout  out  *  Victory !' 

One  hundred  years  !  .  .  . 
If  God  hath  not  forgotten  me,  ere  long 
I  too  may  read  his  riddle.  .  .  .  We  shall  see ! 

VIOLET  FANE. 
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WOMAN'S  EIGHTS. 

By  a  Weak-minded  Female. 


*  But  I  don't  want  any  rights,*  I  said  petulantly  to  my  sister 
Anastasia,  after  she  had  been  lecturing  me  for  half  an  hour  on  the 
'  grand  career'  I  had  in  front  of  me. 

'  "  Grand  career,*'  indeed  1'  I  exclaimed.  *  A  widow  penniless, 
without  children,  perfectly  alone  in  the  world ;  what  do  I  care  for  a 
career  ?' 

'No,  you  are  too  mean-spirited,'  said  Anastasia,  tossing  her 
head  and  flashing  anger  from  her  beautiful  brown  eyes.  '  You  are 
contented  to  go  through  life  as  the  slave  of  any  man — ' 

'Not  any  man,  if  you  please/  I  retorted.  'My  husband  was 
one  in  ten  thousand.' 

'  Well,'  said  Anastasia,  knowing  how  favourably  he  compared 
^th  her  husband,  '  he  was  better  than  some,  but  he  did  not 
understand  that  women  are  equal  to  men  in  intellect;  and  he  treated 
you  like  a  baby,  and  you  let  him  do  it.' 

'  Of  course  I  did,  and  if  I  could  only  have  him  back  again  I 
would  be  a  greater  slave  than  ever.  I  did  not  appreciate  him  half 
enough.'  Here  I  entered  into  a  list  of  his  virtues,  and  at  last 
broke  down  in  tears,  for  I  had  loved  my  husband  passionately,  and 
had  counted  bim  an  ideal  man,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  brought 
me  much  trouble  by  his  want  of  business  capacity,  and  had  left  me 
worse  than  penniless,  for  he  was  in  debt. 

Anastasia,  who  had  never  been  known  to  indulge  in  tears, 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  tears  of  vexation,  sneered  slightly  while 
she  uttered  a  few  commonplace  condolences. 

'  It's  very  strange,'  she  said  after  a  time,  '  that  those  who  have 
privileges  won't  use  them.  If  you  would  only  stir  yourself  and 
iake  advantage  of  your  position,  you  might  help  to  emancipate  us.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  emancipated,'  I  said. 

'But  others  who  are  not  so  mean-spirited  as  yourself  do,'  she 
replied  angrily ;  '  and  you  shouldn't  be  so  selfish  as  to  think  of 
yourself  only.' 

'  It  is  because  I  have  only  myself  to  think  of  that  I  am 
miserable.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,  but  you  speak  from 
imagination  only.  You  cannot  realise  my  lonely  position.  You 
are  rich ;  your  society  is  courted;  you  have  people  to  love  and  care 
for  you — a  husband  and  five  children — ' 

Here  I  was  compelled  to  stop;    for  Anastasia's  brown  eyes 
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conld  express  a  great  deal  more  than  words,  and  I  saw  I  had  said 
enoughs  To  mention  Anastasia's  husband  was  always  an  offence ; 
bat  the  children — those  five  nnfortanate  children  whom  she  had 
come  to  regard  as  accidents  of  the  early  years  of  her  marriage — 
any  reminder  of  their  existence  she  looked  upon  as  an  insult.  She 
evidently  considered  that  to  bring  children  into  the  world  was  above 
the  dignity  of  women.  Why  should  the  duty  deyohe  upon  them 
more  than  upon  the  men  ?  she  argued.  She  was  ashamed  of  her 
maternity,  and  those  five  unfortunate  accidents  were  a  great  source 
of  vexation  to  her.  She  excused  herself  for  such  a  mistake  on  the 
ground  of  her  youth,  for  she  was  only  seyenteen  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage ;  and  she  maintained  that  a  law  should  be  passed  to  pre- 
vent any  woman  from  marrying  before  five-and-twenty,  when  she 
would  be  old  enough  to  judge  for  herself. 

The  children  dragged  themselves  up  as  best  they  could,  for  she 
coiffiid^red  that  it  was  not  right  to  teach  them  what  she  called 
any  '  ancient  prejudices.'  The  result,  qo  doubt,  will  be  that  they 
will  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  become  rigid  disciplinarians. 

Anastasia's  husband  has  no  idea  of  being  kept  in  the  back- 
ground as  she  would  wish.  He  laigely  and  loudly  asserts  himself. 
He  is  a  man  of  whom  it  is  difi&cult  to  say  anything  except  that  he 
is  rich.  If  you  think  of  him  you  immediately  think  of  money. 
Money  seems  to  stick  to  him ;  you  cannot  disconnect  him  from  it. 
His  dothes,  his  furniture,  his  surroundings  in  every  way  are 
suggestive  of  money.  Even  his  wife  is  regarded  as  a  something  on 
which  silks  and  velvets  and  laces  and  gold  and  precious  stones  can  be 
exhibited  to  advantage.  He  bought  her  beauty,  and  makes  good 
use  of  it  to  show  his  wealth.  And  Anastasia — yes,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Anastasia  is  vain — vain  of  her  personal  appear- 
ance, and  her  fine  clothes  and  jewels.  But  I  have  some  hope  of  her 
because  of  this  weakness ;  for  it  is  at  least  womanly. 

Then,  Anastasia's  husband  has  the  purse ;  and  although  he  will 
crowd  costly  clothes  and  jewelry  upon  his  wife,  he  will  not  let 
her  have  a  pound  to  spend. 

*  I  am  not  going  to  let  her  spend  my  money  on  any  of  her  new- 
fangled notions,'  he  will  say. 

So  Anastasia  considers  she  has  great  grievances.  She  has  the 
disadvantage  of  an  encumbrance  in  the  shape  of  a  husband  without 
the  advantage  of  spending  his  money,  and  she  has  five  children 
who  decidedly  stand  in  the  way  of  her  views  tat  the  emancipation 
of  women.  Therefore  she  envies  me  my  wretched  lot,  and  talks 
to  me  about  a  '  glorious  career,'  and  I  want  no  greater  career  than 
to  love  and  help  a  husband  and  bring  up  children.  It  is  useless 
for  me  to  argue  with  Anastasia  that  women  have  their  rights  in 
holding  power  Ofex  fature  generations  by  bringing  children  into 
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the  world,  and  influencing  and  educating  them  in  their  early 
years.  She  only  sneers  at  this,  as  if  she  considered  any  sensible 
woman  would  never  condescend  to  do  it.  In  fact,  when  the 
argument  reaches  this  point  Anastasia's  looks  put  an  end  to  it,  as 
there  are  her  own  five  unhappy  mistakes  to  bear  witness  against 
her,  so  that  she  can  say  nothing.  Of  course,  when  she  envies  me,  I 
do  not  suppose  she  actually  realises  what  it  is  for  a  woman  to 
have  to  make  her  living  unaided.  It  does  not  occur  to  her  that 
had  she  to  do  so  she  would  not  be  able  to  have  fine  clothes  and 
beautiful  jewelry,  and  I  will  do  her  the  justice  to  believe  that  she 
has  so  much  personal  vanity  left  in  her,  notwithstanding  all  her 
strong-minded  notions,  that  this  would  be  a  real  trouble  to  her.  She 
has  not  arrived  at  the  stage'  of  dressing  in  a  masculine  way,  and 
wearing  short  hair,  and  carrying  her  umbrella  or  a  roll  of  manu- 
script under  her  arm.  She  is  very  feminine  in  appearance,  and 
when  she  speaks  on  a  platform  men  go  to  hear,  because  they  like 
to  see  her ;  and  so  she  appears  to  gain  something  for  her  cause, 
and  thus  really  does  more  harm  than  those  unfavoured  creatures 
who  are  of  neither  sex.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  perhaps  after 
all  Anastasia's  husband  is  most  at  fault,  and  that  he  has  not  the 
power  of  keeping  her  in  order. 

I  have  also  learnt,  during  the  short  time  I  have  been  staying 
with  my  sister  since  my  husband's  death,  that  there  are  occasions 
when  her  feminine  masculinity  deserts  her,  and  she  stays  in  her  own 
room  on  pretence  of  neuralgia,  and  will  see  no  one.  I  surprised 
her  at  one  of  these  times  by  entering  her  room  without  leave ;  but 
I  will  be  silent  as  to  what  I  found,  lest  the  masculinity  of  herself 
and  her  strong-minded  sisters  should  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
But  I  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  having  the  best  of  it  with 
Anastasia.  I  remarked  to  her :  *  That's  where  women  break  down 
and  cannot  compete  with  men :  they  have  no  staying  power ;  they  may 
do  very  well  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  keep  up  the  equality.'  I  have 
never  again  dared  to  visit  Anastasia  during  her  attacks  of  neuralgia. 

But  Anastasia  had  her  most  severely  strong-minded  mood  when 
she  lectured  me  on  my  *  glorious  career.'  Her  husband  had,  some- 
what ungraciously,  offered  me  a  home  in  his  house.  I  should  have 
taken  some  interest  in  training  those  five  unfortunate  little  accidents, 
but  I  didn't  think  I  could  have  put  up  with  their  father,  and  Anas- 
tasia seemed  to  think  I  was  throwing  away  my  ^  glorious  career'  by 
remaining  as  a  dependent  in  her  husband's  house ;  so  I  determined 
to  leave  them  ^d  work  for  a  living,  and  Anastasia  delivered  me  a 
fieurewell  lecture  on  Woman's  Rights  and  my  great  opportunities. 
Although  I  was  not  inclined  to  be  persuaded  by  anything  she  urged, 
she  said  she  yet  had  hope  of  me,  for  she  believed  that  when  I  had 
to  work  like  a  man,  and  pay  taxes,  and  in  fieust  have  all  the  re- 
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sponsibilities  of  ift  man  without  his  privileges,  I  should  begin  to  drop 
my  silly  notions  of  chiTaliy  and  femininity,  and  claim  what  was  due 
to  me.  She  followed  up  her  lecture  by  a  long  and  impressive  letter 
(a  truly  feminine  scrawl),  written  the  day  after  I  left  her,  in  which 
she  tried  to  give  me  courage  in  my  undertaking  by  saying  that, 
however  hard  my  experience  might  be,  it  would  be  most  useful  in 
forwarding  her  views,  and  thus  helping  towards  the  emancipation  of 
women,  and  that  I  was  not  to  fail  to  give  her  every  detail  of  my  ex- 
perience of  life. 

If  I  had  attended  to  this  last  request,  I  could  have  given  Anas- 
tasia  plenty  of  material  for  her  lectures.  But  I  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  a  much-injured  female  panting  for 
emancipation. 

How  I  make  my  living  need  not  be  told.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  I  have  to  work  for  an  existence,  and  that  I  receive  no  help ; 
for  Anastasia,  who  is  my  only  rich  relation,  even  had  she  power 
over  her  husband's  money,  would  consider  that  she  was  spoiling  a 
*  glorious  career*  by  giving  pecuniary  help.  For  three  years  I  have 
worked,  ,and  I  find  my  life  so  unpleasant  that  in  weak  moments  I 
sympathise — yes,  I  positively  sympathise — with  Anastasia.  Not  that 
I  pity  a  woman  who  has  a  rich  husband  and  five  children,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  hard  for  a  woman  to  stand  quite  alone  in  the  world 
and  fight  for  herself.  There  is  something  altogether  unsatisfactory 
about  it.  I  am  always  wishing  either  that  I  were  a  man,  or  that  women 
had  a  more  recognised  position  in  business  matters ;  and,  after  all, 
^  is  what  Anastasia  wants.  Not  that,  like  her,  I  would  choose 
such  a  state  of  things,  for  I  am  still  weidc-minded  enough  to  want 
a  husband,  whose  slave  I  would  willingly  be.  But  as  there  are  not 
enough  husbands  for  all  of  us,  and  some  must  work,  I  could  wish 
for  matters  to  be  difierent.  It  is  not  that  I  am  discontented  be- 
cause I  rent  a  house  and  pay  taxes  and  have  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  country.  I  should  not  know  which  way  to  vote  had  I 
the  power ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  open  to  the  bribe  of  a  new 
gown  or  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves — what  woman  would  not  ?  Or  if 
^e  suppliant  for  my  vote  called  at  a  time  when  my  stocking-mend- 
ing was  in  arrear,  as  it  usually  is,  the  bribe  of  half-a-dozen  pairs  of 
silk-stockings  (I  am  partial  to  silk)  would  be  irresistible.  I  never 
conld  withstand  the  silk  stockings,  if  I  did  the  gown,  and  I  am  sure 
Anastasia  wouldn't  either,  if  she  were  in  my  circumstances.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  her  to  talk  so  grandly  about  women  being  less  open 
to  such  influences  than  men,  but  she  can  go  and  order  as  many  silk 
stockings  as  she  likes,  and  have  the  bill  sent  to  her  husband ;  and 
she  has  also  a  maid  to  mend  them  when  they  require  it.  No,  I 
cannot  say  that  it  gives  me  the  least  unhappiness  because  I  have 
not  a  vote  ;  but  when  I  have  to  go  out  and  do  business  I  come  home 
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in  a  very  miserable  state  indeed,  and  often  fret  for  hours.  I  have 
not  dared  to  tell  Anastasia  these  tronbles,  because  I  know  it  would 
be  food  for  her  in  expounding  her  views.  But  although  I  can  never 
fall  in  with  her  ideas,  I  go  farther  than  she  does  in  one  respect,  for 
I  am  ever  exclaiming,  *  How  I  wish  I  were  a  man !'  My  first 
trouble  is  that,  when  I  try  to  do  business  in  a  natural  way,  and 
combine  business-like  habits  with  a  womanly  nature,  I  am  snubbed 
and  treated  with  indignity,  and  I  feel  that  the  men  with  whom  I 
have  to  deal  virtually  say  to  me,  *  You  are  only  a  woman,  and  there- 
fore of  no  importance.' 

*  What  can  I  do  ?*  I  say  to  my  friends  in  despair ;  *  I  shall 
never  get  on  in  the  world,  because  I'm  a  woman.' 

'  You  must  be  more  pushing,'  they  say,  *  and  show  your  deter- 
mination not  to  be  trodden  on.     Show  a  good  firont.' 

Then  with  fear  and  trembling  I  put  on  '  a  good  firont,'  and  make 
believe  I  have  a  great  deal  of  courage,  and  that  I'm  not  to  be  taken 
in,  though  I  am  a  woman. 

It  is  then  supposed  that  I  am  of  the  strong-minded  sisterhood 
or  fraternity,  and  as  men  do  not  only  not  show  chivalry  for  mascu- 
line women,  but  have  a  strong  contempt  for  them,  I  am  treated  with 
the  contempt  I  am  supposed  to  deserve,  and  am  reminded  that  I 
know  how  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  am  sometimes  almost  on  the 
point  of  disproving  my  strong-mindedness  by  bursting  into  tears,  but 
I  generally  manage  to  keep  down  the  lump  in  my  throat  till  I  get 
out  of  the  office. 

Then,  after  playing  the  masculine  female,  there  comes  a  strong 
reaction,  and  my  womanishness  returns  in  full  force  on  me,  and  I 
think  I  will  appeal  to  men  with  whom  I  have  to  do  business  to 
treat  me  fairly  and  kindly  in  consideration  of  my  sex.  But  whether 
I  bring  my  eyes  too  much  to  my  assistance  (they  are  not  brown  like 
Anastasia's),  or  what  it  is,  I  cannot  tell,  but  my  purpose  is  mistaken, 
and  I  go  home  more  crest-fallen  than  ever.  '  How  I  wish  I  were  a 
man !'  I  again  exclaim. 

As  I  said  before,  I  cannot  tell  Anastasia,  because  the  only  remedy 
^she  can  suggest  is  Woman's  Bights,  and  I  don't  want  any  rights,  not 
even  the  right  of  working  for  my  living. 

Human  nature  is  always  contrary.  Anastasia,  who  has  every- 
thing that  can  make  life  pleasant,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  little 
item  of  a  husband  is  not  satisfactory,  is  always  claiming  some 
mysterious  '  rights '  which  are  supposed  to  bring  happiness.  I, 
who  have  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  man,  ask  only  to  act 
the  woman's  part. 
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Painters,  like  foxhnnters,  have  to  endure  '  blank  days.'  Art  is 
subject  to  skyey  influences,  and  is  very  dependent  upon  its  instm- 
ments.  The  morning  is  foggy,  and  the  artist  can  but  smoke, 
argning,  perhaps,  with  Hahnemann,  that  '  like  is  cured  by  like  ;*  or 
the  model  does  not  arrive,  and  then  it  may  be  the  artist  can  bat 
swear.  In  either  case  the  work  in  hand  does  not  proceed :  the  day 
is  a  blank. 

Does  the  public  bear  in  mind  that  pictorial,  not  less  than  his- 
trionic, art  has  its  '  behind  the  scenes,'  its  *  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house'  ?  Thackeray  referred  to  one  of  his  most  famous  figures  as 
inyented — and  he  assumed  that  other  authors  invented  their  per- 
sonages in  like  manner — *  out  of  scraps,  heeltaps,  and  odds  and  ends 
of  character.'  Pictures,  not  less  than  personages,  are  concocted 
after  this  quaint  fashion,  of  these  refuse  and  fragmentary  materials. 
The  uninformed  public,  viewing  the  works  of  art  in  the  galleries  of 
Burlington  House  and  elsewhere,  may  fondly  imagine  that  painters 
paint  *  out  of  their  own  heads,'  as  the  children  say.  But  the  artist, 
with  a  certain  pride  in  his  own  conscientiousness,  will  proclaim  that 
he  has  gone  '  direct  to  nature'  even  for  his  most  minute  details. 
These  accessories,  arms  and  armour,  fruit  and  flowers,  herbage  and 
foliage,  draperies,  carvings,  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  all  are  copied 
exactly  from  real  objects.  His  aim  has  been  an  aspect  of  natural 
truth,  and  this  is  to  be  obtained  much  rather  by  the  employment  of 
aetualities  than  by  dependence  upon  fsaicj  or  memory.  His  figures 
are  portraits — that  is  to  say,  living  models  have  come  to  his  aid 
and  enabled  him  to  represent  this  or  that  personage.  And  the  Dick 
Tintos  his  brethren,  and  those  connoisseurs  who  may  be  said  to- 
know  too  much,  glancing  at  the  canvas,  will  observe  promptly, 
'  0,  yes,  you  had  Mussell,  of  course,  for  your  Hercules,  and  Miss- 
Oodiver  for  your  Omphale.'  In  truth,  when  a  clear  comprehension 
of  this  matter  has  been  arrived  at,  Mussell  and  Miss  Godiver  will 
be  found  portrayed  upon  many  canvases,  in  various  situations ;  for 
ihey  ovm  quite  an  extensive  repertory  of  impersonations,  and  play  in 
their  time  many  parts,  from  Adam  and  Eve  downwards. 

Art  depends  upon  nature,  and  going  to  nature  means  simply 
sending  for  Mussell  or  Godiver,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  a  trade 
or  craft  is  constituted.  The  professional  model  is  the  creature  of 
the  studios,  the  result  of  the  necessities  and  the  rules  of  art.  A 
degrading  occupation,  this  posing  to  the  painter,  some  may  hold  ; 
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and  the  Propriety  that  is  always  so  eager  in  scenting  and  seeking 
the  Improper  will  be  swift  to  condemn  the  model,  especially  the 
model  of  the  gentler  sex,  protesting  her  state  to  be  hopeless  indeed, 
shameless,  sinfnl,  past  all  praying  for.     There  is  something,  how- 
ever, to  be  said  on  the  other  side.     If  youth  and  grace  and  beauty 
are  to  be  transferred  to  canvas,  to  witch  the  world  with  their  pic- 
tured charms,  they  must  first  manifest  themselves  to  the  painter. 
It  is  very  true  that  it  is  not  only  to  the  moon  that  Miss  Godiver, 
being  rather  prodigal  than  chary  in   that  respect,   unmasks  her 
beauty ;  that  she  unhesitatingly  divests  herself  of  the  garment  of 
shame,  and  leaves  it,  with  her  other  articles  of  apparel,  at  the  studio- 
door  or  on  the  studio-floor.     She  is  not  shocked ;  need  anybody  be 
shocked  ?     She  has  led  something  of  an  unclothed  life ;  she  has 
been  a  model  almost  from  her  infEincy.     Her  parents  were  models 
before  her ;   are,  indeed,  models  still.     Lightly  and  alertly,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  she  steps  on  to  the  artist's  platform.     She  is  not 
educated ;  she  might,  perhaps,  not  unfairly  be  described  as  ignorant, 
although  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  in  a  cramped  unskilful  way. 
But  she  is  rich  in  physical  endowments,  and  she  has  brought  these 
to  market.     Let  it  be  said  that  she  has  bartered  her  decency  for 
coin.     Well,  decency  is  an  artificial  quality,  varying  according  to 
^mate  and  nationcJity,  custom  and  training.     Our  standard  of 
pudicity  finds  no  acceptance  at  Yokohama,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
many  other  places.     Naked,  our  Oodiver  is  not  ashamed,  and  that, 
perhaps,  may  be  thought  to  betoken  an  objectionable  condition  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body.     But  do  not  suppose  that  because  of  her 
nudity,  and  apart  from  gifts  of  contour  and  colour,  she  is  worthless 
and  bad.     She  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  model  of  aU  the  virtues,  but 
of  some  of  these  she  may  be  a  Mr  representative.    Why  not  a  good 
daughter,  a  firm  friend,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  a  devoted  ^wife  and 
an  exemplary  mother  ?     Her  professional  occupation  does  tiot  hinder 
her  from  appearing  in  any  of  these  characters  or  discharging  other 
of  the  duties  of  life ;  and  it  is  surely  something  to  do  well  what  is 
required  of  her  as  a  model — to  be  punctual,  attentive,  intelligent ; 
to  be  able  to  endure  ftttigue ;  to  maintain  the  desired  pose  with- 
out wavering  or  yielding.     Some  acquirements  should  be  possessed 
even  by  the  nude  model.     It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  undressing 
and  being  shapely,  although  these  are  clearly  of  importance.     And 
then  must  be  counted  docility  and  strict  regard  for  the  artist's 
injunctions :  '  A  little  more  to  the  right,  please.     Your  head  up, 
your  chin  well  out.    Your  right  arm  extended — a  little  more ;  thank 
you.     Yes,  that's  very  nice — the  very  thing.     Now  see  how  long 
you  can  keep  like  that ;'  and  so  on.     Nor  is  the  mere  act  of  sitting 
or  standing  to  be  pictured  so  easy  a  task.     The  pose  desired  by  the 
painter  may  often  tax  the  strength,  strain  the  muscular  system. 
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To  retain  a  fixed  attitade  for  a  giyen  period  has  its  trials  at  all 
times.  Do  we  not  all  breathe  more  freely,  conscious  of  a  sense  of 
relief,  when  the  photographer  caps  his  camera,  says,  *  That'll  do, 
thank  yon,'  and  hurries  away  with  his  negative  to  his  dark  chamber? 
Tet  he  has  detained  us  but  for  a  few  minutes.  The  professional 
model,  being  allowed  certain  intervals  of  rest,  may  be  required  to  pose 
for  many  hours.  *  Croyez-vous,'  cried  a  Rrench  model,  reproached 
for  indolence  and  indifference — '  croyez-vous  que  ce  soit  divertissant 
de  tomber  mortellement  blesse  pendant  trois  heures  de  suite  ?' 

Nudity  is  one  thing ;  symmetry  is  another ;  and  there  is  diffi- 
culty oftentimes  in  finding  these  in  combination.  For  lack  of  an 
adequate  model  the  artist's  work  occasionally  comes  to  a  complete 
standstill.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Etty,  the  greatest  of 
flesh-painters,  to  a  friend,  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
similarly  employed :  '  You  left  word  you  wanted  a  fine  model.  It 
18  difficult.    Mrs.  S.,  whom  I  sent  you,  has  some  very  good  points; 

a  short  figure  and  a  fine  head.     Miss  B.,  at  a  cap-shop  in 

Street  (private  door),  is  of  good  colour  and  proportion,  but  rather  thin.' 
In  other  letters  to  his  friend,  Etty  informs  him  '  for  your  and  their 
advantage'  of  *  new  models  which  are  good :'  now  a  '  male,  youthfrd/ 
now  a  female,  '  brunette ;'  now  '  an  Oriental,  a  civil  man  who  sits 
well;'  now  a  female  model  ' for  arms,'  or  one  possessed  of  '  a  nice 
bust,  throat,  and  figure,'  with  the  additional  merit,  scarcely  less 
important  to  the  artist,  of  punctuality. 

No  doubt  this  enumeration  of  charms,  these  references  to 
physical  qualities,  carry  with  them  a  certain  air  of  the  slave-market. 
But  it  may  be  said  of  Etty  that  he  lived  upon  human  flesh.  Art 
was  to  him  no  impalpable  divinity  veiled  in  clouds ;  but  a  substan- 
tial breathing  being,  firm  of  form,  rosy  of  hue,  developed,  muscular, 
'  sensible  to  feeling  as  to  sight,'  and  wholly  undraped.  '  No  one 
told  him  what  to  paint,'  laments  Mr.  Buskin ;  '  and  so  he  condemned 
himself  to  the  incessant  production  of  *  dances  of  nymphs  in  red- 
and-yellow  shawls' — the  nymphs,  it  may  be  added,  sometimes  leaving 
their  shawls  at  home.  Etty  had  his  ambitions,  however ;  certain 
aspirations  towards  a  nobler  range  of  subjects;  with  a  provision 
always  that  they  should  be  characterised  by  some  absence  of  attire. 
He  was  much  misunderstood;  he  was  held  accountable  for  sins 
of  which  he  was  wholly  innocent.  His  love  of  carnations,  his 
deTotion  to  the  beauties  of  human  form,  was  purely  artistic.  With 
his  canvas  spread  before  him,  the  model  duly  posed,  his  palette 
richly  spotted  and  blazoned,  and  a  sheaf  of  brushes  in  his  hand,  he 
was  really  a  great  painter,  unequalled  in  regard  to  special  quaUtes 
of  his  art ;  but  away  from  his  easel  he  was  assuredly  a  homely 
person  enough,  silent,  thickset,  clumsy  of  manner,  plain-featured, 
pockmarked,  with  the  aspect  and  mien  of  a  journeyman  carpenter. 
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His  real  existence  was  passed  among  paints  and  models.  His  joy 
was  to  take  his  seat  among  the  stadents  in  the  life-school  of  the 
Academy.  He  would  drag  himself  there  through  the  dreary  foggy 
winter-nights,  bowed  down  as  he  was  with  rheumatism,  asthma, 
and  disease  of  the  heart,  coughing  violently  as  he  went,  pausing 
frequently  to  gasp  for  breath,  or  speechless,  staggering  like  a  drunken 
man.  He  would  not  yield  to  the  most  pressing  entreaties  of  his 
friends.  '  I  shall  be  miserable  if  I  don*t  go ;  I  would  rather  be  at 
the  Academy  than  stay  at  home;*  the  Academy  to  him  signifying 
the  Living  Mo4el.  When  he  was  visitor  the  school  had  always 
good  models ;  the  figures  were  always  skilfully  posed.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  models  were  employed — grouped  as  Graces  or  as 
Gladiators.  'Sometimes,'  as  Maclise  has  described  the  school 
under  Etty's  direction,  *  a  dark  man  or  tawny  female  was  intro- 
duced for  picturesque  contrast  with  a  fair  form  of  the  same  sex. 
Sometimes  a  manikin  in  armour  contrasted  with  the  flesh ;  some- 
times a  child  with  a  woman ;  or  picturesque  accessory  of  velvet  or 
satin  drapery  of  rich  texture  and  hue,  or  deep-coloured  curtain  or 
couch.'  A  group  of  Graces  posed  by  Etty  was  assisted  by  such 
accessories  as  'pedestals,  vases,  flowers,  fruits,  rich  draperies, 
incense-burning,'  &c.  Constable  had  incurred  the  scorn  of  Haydon 
by  placing  a  figure  as  Eve  with  a  surrounding  of  plants  in  pots, 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  overhung  by  a  large  branch  from  which 
an  apple  was  suspended.  '  When  are  we  going  to  have  another 
landscape  ?'  Etty  inquired.  '  When  are  we  going  to  have  another 
phantasmagoria  ?'  Constable  retorted.  *  Turner  once,*  Maclise  nar- 
rates, '  arranged  a  female  form  in  the  attitude  of  the  Venus  de* 
Medici,  standing  by  a  cast  of  the  same  brought  in  for  the 
purpose.'  Haydon  denounced,  before  the  first  Parliamentary  Com^ 
mittee  on  the  Royal  Academy,  the  presumption  of  the  landscape- 
painters  ;  they  had  no  right,  he  held,  to  interfere  in  the  life-school. 
What  did  they  know  of  high  art  ?  The  students  were  tempted  to 
laugh  at  the  absurdities  of  their  instruction.  One  month  an  histo- 
rical painter  taught  them  to  draw  correctly,  not  to  mind  colour  or 
effect,  but  only  the  outline;  the  next  month  came  a  landscape- 
painter  and  told  them  to  think  of  colour  and  effect  only,  not  ta 
attend  to  outline.  '  I  appeal  to  the  committee,'  cried  the  indignant 
Haydon,  '  if  that  is  a  reasonable  mode  of  instruction  V 

In  Parisian  studios  it  was  usual,  at  one  time,  to  allow  the 
model  his  breakfast,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  price  for  his 
services.  But  this  arrangement  was  found  to  be  attended  with 
inconveniences.  The  model  overtaxed  or  trifled  with  his  digestion, 
and  was  apt  to  fall  asleep  as  he  posed,  or  to  subside  into  attitudes 
hopelessly  unpicturesque.  As  a  French  writer  has  explained :  '  H 
absorbait  du  vin  et  des  vivres  k  discretion,  ou  plutdt  sans  discretion^ 
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et  c'est  pourquoi  Ton  a  fini  par  ltd  supprimer  totalement  le  repas 
du  matin  comme  abusif  et  frustratoire.'  Henri  Rochefort,  in  Lcs 
Fran^ais  de  ta  Dicadence,  referring  to  the  question  of  the  political 
rights  of  women,  mentions  the  claim  of  certain  female  models  to  be 
employed  at  the  Ecole  des  Beanx  Arts.  The  students  had  been 
confined  to  copying  the  male  figure.  The  ladies  explained  to  the 
professors  that  M.  Ingres  could  neyer  have  accomplished  his 
'Angelique*  at  the  Luxembourg  *s*il  n'avait  eu  devant  les  yeux 
que  des  Auyergnats.'  And  M.  Rochefort  proceeds  to  relate  how 
rain  befell  a  most  respectable  '  pensionnat  de  demoiselles'  from  the 
&ct  that  it  adjoined  the  atelier  of  Paul  Delaroche.  It  is  true  that 
a  hand  painted  upon  the  wall  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  pensionnat. 
But  certain  mischievous  students  of  M.  Delaroche  one  night 
tampered  with  the  index  finger.,  and  made  it  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  atelier.  On  the  morrow,  towards  midday,  a  lady  of  middle 
age  appeared  upon  the  scene.  She  addressed  herself  to  two  young 
men  seated  before  their  easels.  'Messieurs,  n'est-ce  pas  ici  la 
pension  de  Mademoiselle  Graffinard  ?'  '  Si  fait,  madame.  Donnez- 
Tous  la  peine  de  yous  asseoir;  notre  cousine  Oraffinard  sera  ici  dans 
trois  minutes.'  *  Je  yiens  prendre  des  informations  sur  la  maison, 
ayant  de  confier  ma  fiUe,  qui  a  quinze  ans,  aux  soins  de  votre 
cousine.'  *  Votre  demoiselle  sera  ici  comme  chez  elle ;  la  nourriture 
est  excellente  et  les  etudes  sont  tr^s-fortes.  Elle  apprendra  une  foule 
de  choses  qu'on  ne  lui  enseignera  pas  ailleurs.'  But  suddenly  the 
lady  perceives  herself  in  the  presence  of  a  female  model,  undraped, 
cahuly  and  unconsciously  attitudinising.  '  Que  vois-je  ?'  cries  the 
visitor.  The  student  explains:  'Ne  faites  pas  attention;  c'est 
ime  pensionnaire  qu'on  a  punie  parce  qu'elle  n'a  pas  pu  reciter  sa 
le9on  d'histoire  sainte.'  The  story  of  Mademoiselle  Graffinard's 
method  of  correcting  her  pupils  quickly  spread.  The  scandal 
destroyed  the  '  pensionnat  de  demoiselles.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  model,  especially  in  France,  follows 
usually  two  callings.  The  female  model  consents  to  sit  to  artists, 
and  receives  payment  for  her  services;  she  declines  to  describe 
herself  as  a  model,  however,  or  to  be  so  described  by  others. 
'Elle  est  ling^re,  brodeuse,  demoiselle  de  boutique,  jamais  modele.* 
And  the  male  model  is  apt  to  supplement  his  studio-labours  by 
other  occupations.  An  artist  was  one  day  somewhat  puzzled  by 
the  inquiry,  *  Pardon,  monsieur ;  est-ce  an  colporteur  ou  an  modele 
que  vous  vous  addressez  ?'  '  An  colporteur,'  the  artist  replied,  rather 
at  random.  Thereupon  his  interlocutor  produced  an  assortment  of 
articles  which  he  carried  about  for  sale — perfumery,  cigars,  tobacco, 
soap,  combs,  brushes,  straps,  razors,  &c.  Sometimes  the  model 
has  been  known  to  keep  a  small  shop,  generally  directed  by  a  female 
relative,  however,  where  sweetstufib  are   sold,  greengrocery  and 
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coals,  or  toys  and  stationery.  Sometimes,  away  from  the  studio,  he 
is  a  hairdresser,  a  dancer,  or  a  sapemnmary  at  a  minor  theatre,  or 
he  is  appointed  to  receive  the  gallery-checks  at  such  establishment. 
He  is  not  above  cleaning  windows  or  boots,  acting  as  light  porter 
or  messenger  occasionally,  it  being  understood  that  his  employers 
are  followers  of  the  fine  arts.  And  of  course  the  army  supplies  a 
strong  contingent  of  models.  Haydon's  fiEtvourite  model  and  most 
faithM  servant  was  Sammons,  '  a  living  Ilissus,  a  good  soldier,* 
who  had  served  throughout  the  Peninsular  war,  and  was  very  angry 
that  he  had  not  been  at  Waterloo.  '  He  was  an  old  satyr,  very 
like  Socrates  in  face,  fjBiithful  to  me,  his  colonel,  and  his  king,* 
Haydon  writes.  '  He  would  have  brought  a  million  safe  and  sound 
from  Portsmouth  to  the  king's  mint ;  but  he  popped  his  hand  into 
King  Joseph's  coach  at  Yittoria,  and  brought  away  a  silver  pepper- 
box.' Another  model  was  Holt  the  pugilist,  who  said  simply  to 
the  painter :  '  I  have  heard  of  you,  sir,  these  twenty  years ;  but 
not  knowing  anything  of  art,  I  thought  you  were  an  old  master.' 
Haydon  notes,  in  reference  to  the  boxer :  '  How  true  is  the  antique  ! 
Holt  is  the  only  instance  I  ever  saw  of  the  hair  springing  up  from 
the  forehead  like  wire,  as  the  hair  of  Alexander  does  on  his  bust.' 
When  the  picture  of  '  Cassandra  and  Agamemnon'  was  in  progress, 
there  was  an  execution  in  Haydon's  studio — a  broker's  man  was  in 
possession  of  it  and  its  contents.  Haydon  writes :  '  I  made  the 
man  sit  for  Cassandra's  hand,  and  put  on  a  Persian  bracelet. 
When  the  broker  came  for  his  money,  he  burst  out  laughing.  There 
was  the  fellow,  an  old  soldier,  pointing  in  the  attitude  of  Cassandra, 
upright  and  steady  as  if  on  guard.'  In  the  background  of  the 
picture,  by  the  bye,  doing  duty  as  the  palace  of  Agamemnon, 
appeared  the  fafade  of  the  General  Post  Office,  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  then  a  new  building.  A  fine  model,  a  negro,  a  native  of 
Boston,  '  a  perfect  antique  figure  alive,'  Haydon  nearly  killed  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  take  a  complete  cast  of  his  trunk.  The  plaster- 
of-paris  was  pressed  round  him  so  closely  and  equally  that  his  lungs 
could  not  play,  and  he  gasped  for  breath.  Terrified  at  the  man's 
looks,  Haydon  broke  the  mould  by  a  'supernatural  efibrt,'  and 
extricated  his  model,  who  lay  for  some  time  on  the  ground  *  sense- 
less, and  streaming  with  perspiration.'  Another  famous  negro 
model  was  Joseph,  the  splendid  black  from  St.  Domingo,  whom 
Gericault  discovered  among  Madame  Saqui's  acrobats,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  terrible  picture  of  'Le  Naufrage  de  la  Meduse.' 
This  portrayal  of  Joseph's  muscular  should^s  and  grand  propor- 
tions obtained  for  him  constant  employment  in  the  studios  for  a 
long  period.  The  acrobat  may  not  always  be  depended  upon  as  a 
model,  however.  A  certain  artist  upon  one  occasion  found  himself, 
like  Fuseli  in  that,  if  in  nothing  else,  '  put  out'  by  nature.     The 
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model,  haTing  been  duly  ^  set/  was  presently  fonnd  slipping,  as  it 
were  nnconscionsly,  out  of  his  proper  attitude ;  not  only  that,  but 
in  addition  jnresenting  certain  abnormal  appearances;  muscles 
seemed  displaced,  bones  were  discernible  in  unaccountable  positions. 
It  was  explained  by  and  by  that  the  model  was  a  skilled  performer 
of  theatrical  sprites ;  he  was,  when  the  season  required  such  enter- 
tainments, a  pantomime  contortionist,  or  'no-boned'  man.  He 
had  sought  to  improve  his  resources  by  figuring  in  studios  when  not 
engaged  upon  the  stage;  but  his  accomplishments  as  an  acrobat 
interfered  with  his  prospects  as  a  model.  He  did  not  know  when 
he  was  *  in  drawing,'  or  when  his  limbs  were  out  of  joint. 

Models  have  their  failings  it  must  be  owned,  and  these  are  not 
only  of  a  physical  sort,  disqualifications  in  the  way  of  infirmity  of 
line,  meagreness  or  flaccidity  of  form,  or  poverty  or  unattractiveness 
of  colour ;  but  moral  errors  or  weaknesses,  such  as  unpunctuality, 
inattention,  apathy,  disregard  of  appointments,  and  an  inclination 
to  waste  time.  The  practised  model  is  fertile  in  devices  to  save 
himself  fatigue.  He  will  pretend  that  the  chosen  pose  is  too  trying  to 
be  long  endured.  He  must  rest  and  stretch  himself,  or  rub  his  limbs, 
or  sit  for  a  while  in  a  difierent  attitude,  with  a  blanket  gathered 
about  him  to  protect  him  from  cold.  Then  there  is  the  old  man 
who  sits  clothed  for  various  characters,  comic  or  serious,  whose 
eveiy  movement  is  aimed  at  shortening  the  period  of  posing.  He 
entero  with  an  elaborate  politeness;  he  removes  his  hat  very  slowly; 
he  is  a  long  time  finding  a  convenient  comer  in  which  to  deposit 
his  walking-stick  or  his  umbrella  ;  his  removal  of  his  gloves  (for  a 
model  of  this  class  always  wears  gloves),  his  blowing  of  his  nose, 
are  protracted  processes.  Then  he  is  curious  as  to  the  artist's  work, 
anxious  to  inspect  it,  discusses  it  diffusely,  is  reminded  by  it  of 
very  prolix  stories,  which  he  is  at  pains  fully  to  narrate.  Finally, 
his  a^usting  himself  in  the  position  required  of  him  is  a  matter  of 
exceeding  ^fficulty :  something  hurts  him  ;  the  seat  is  uncomfort- 
able ;  he  feels  constrained;  he  is  convinced  he  is  not  quite  '  set,'  as 
he  was  on  a  former  occasion.  These  operations  are  so  many 
ficeUes.  Of  course  there  may  be  excess  of  punctuality  and  readi- 
ness ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  model  who  determined  to  be  no 
more  reproached  for  being  behind  time,  undressed  on  the  open 
staircase  before  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  artist's  apartment.  It 
was  the  model's  turn  to  be  kept  waiting.  Some  one  mounted  the 
staircase.  '  Ne  fiEdtes  pas  attention,  madame ;  c'est  Ajax  foudroy^/ 
'  Quelle  horreur  !'  '  Eh  bien  I  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  voulez  ?  Quand 
je  vous  dis  que  ceci  vous  represente  Ajax  foudroy6.'  *  C'est 
affireux !  £st-ce  que  vous  prenez  notre  escaHer  pour  I'ecole  do 
natation  ?'  The  difficulty  was  solved  at  this  point  by  the  opening 
of  the  artist's  door. 
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Pictures  appear  and  disappear,  come  and  go ;  in  their  tarn  the 
models  live  and  die,  one  generation  succeeding  and  resembling 
another.  Some  patriarch  now  reigns  in  the  studios,  doubtless  in 
lieu  of  the  white-bearded  functionary  from  Newgate  Market,  who 
obtained  such  favour  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  by  his  mute  person- 
ation of  Lear,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  prophets.  Some  substi* 
tute  has  been  found  presumably  for  the  gipsy-fellow,  a  brawny 
Hercules  of  most  noble  form  and  colour,  who  furnished  such  innn* 
merable  life-studies,  erewhile  employing  his  leisure  moments  in  the 
^  cropping'  of  dogs — for  in  those  times  terriers,  in  obedience  to 
dog-fancying  fashions,  were  cruelly  abbreviated  as  to  ears  and  tail. 
And  another  poses,  it  may  be,  it  must  be,  on  the  throne  once  occu- 
pied by  that  dragoon  of  exquisite  proportions,  a  military  AntinouSt 
who  in  the  interests  of  pictorial  art  deserted  from  his  regiment, 
thereby  involving  himself  in  trouble  from  which  only  an  army  of 
painters  could  extricate  him.  Released  from  martial  service  he 
long  flourished  as  a  model,  however,  carrying  often  under  the  mus- 
cular arm  which  once  had  borne  a  sabre  a  neat  plaster  cast  of  his 
own  shapely  leg.  He  was  prepared  to  part  with  this  chattel  for 
the  garnishing  of  studios  upon  very  moderate  terms.  These  and 
other  favourites  of  the  easel  have  long  since  vanished,  probably, 
leaving  others  to  pose  and  sit  and  impersonate  in  their  places.  All 
are  not,  it  is  to  be  noted,  figure-models,  but  sit  draped,  for  head  or 
hair  or  hands,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nor  are  models  eligible  simply 
because  of  their  youth  and  beauty.  Art  finds  occupation  even  for 
the  aged  and  the  uncomely ;  occasionally  the  painters  are  quite  eager 
in  their  quest  of  sitters  bald,  decrepit,  and  wrinkled.  Chelsea  pen- 
sioners, with  a  reduced  allowance  of  limbs,  are  sometimes  greatiy  in 
request ;  or  there  is  quite  a  run  upon  workhouse  beldames,  in  check 
gowns  and  calico  night-caps.  For  art  has  its  fashions,  its  vagaries, 
even  its  crazes. 

The  studios  echo  and  reecho  with  stories  of  the  models.  It  is 
reasonable  that  there  should  exist  kindly  relations  between  the 
artists  and  these  accessories  and  materials,  the  humble  friends  and 
poorer  kinsfolk  of  the  fine  arts.  Certainly  they  have  their  humours 
and  quaintnesses  not  less  than  their  uses  as  the  representatives  of 
nature  or  of  character ;  and  then,  like  the  players,  they  are  the 
abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time.  They  pass  from  studio  to 
studio  infected  as  it  were  with  art,  steeped  in  art  news  and  tattle. 
It  is  from  Miss  Godiver,  for  instance,  that  it  becomes  known  among 
the  painters  what  the  superb  and  mysterious  Scumble  is  at  work 
upon.  He  has  required  her,  she  says  with  a  disgusted  air,  to  float 
in  a  large  tank  with  her  palms  just  visible  above  the  surface.  It 
is  concluded  forthwith  that  Scumble  is  producing  an  Ophelia  or  an 
Undine.     It  is  from  Mussell  likewise  that  little  B  and  his  MeaiM 
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learn  what  great  A  is  doing.  Mnssell  has  heen  lying  rigid  and 
extended  for  long  hours  together.  Of  coarse  A  is  once  more  dis- 
covering the  dead  body  of  Harold.  And  gradually  these  models  pick 
up  even  a  certain  knowledge  of  art  and  its  methods ;  at  least  Miss 
Godiver  can  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  justice  has  or  has  not  been 
done  to  her  symmetry  or  her  contours  by  the  painter ;  and  Mussell 
is  able  to  protest,  when  the  shadow  of  his  nose  has  been  unduly 
dwelt  upon,  that  he  never  was  a  snuff-taker,  that  he  holds  such  a 
practice  in  aversion,  and  that  he  should  not  have  been  so  repre- 
sented. And  the  models  are  often  curiously  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  pictures  in  which  they  appear.  Sometimes  at  Burlington 
House  may  be  perceived  certain  visitors,  shabby  or  oddly-dressed 
men  and  women,  who  are  clearly  not  artists,  nor  to  be  counted 
among  the  patrons  of  artists  or  of  art-galleries ;  these  are,  in  &ct, 
the  models  who  have  not  hesitated  to  pay  their  shillings  at  the 
doors  that  they  might  know  how  their  counterfeit  presentments 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  hanging  committee — in  what  situation 
upon  the  walls  they  are  to  be  viewed  by  the  general  public. 

Nature  is  very  dear  to  artists ;  and  the  living  model  is  fondly 
prized,  of  course,  platonically  or  sBsthetically.  Perhaps  only  an 
artist  can  thoroughly  know  and  appreciate  the  charm  of  drawing 
from  the  nude.  Haydon,  returning  to  his  studio  after  an  absence 
of  some  weeks,  well  expresses  a  painter's  feelings  on  this  subject 
vehen  he  writes :  '  My  heart  yearned  with  delight  at  seeing  the 
naked  figure  again, — its  beautiful  varieties,  its  unaffected  grace.' 
To  Haydon,  however,  every  artistic  accessory  had  its  preciousness. 
Doomed  for  a  time  to  renounce  high  art  and  attempt  portrait- 
painting,  he  was  full  of  pity  even  for  his  lay  figure  and  the  degra- 
dations forced  upon  it.  He  enters  in  his  journal :  '  Ah,  my  poor 
lay  figure !  He  who  bore  the  drapery  of  Christ  and  the  grave- 
clothes  of  Lazarus,  the  cloak  of  the  centurion,  and  the  gown  of 
Newton,  was  to-day  disgraced  by  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat !  I 
apostrophised  him,  and  he  seemed  to  sympathise,  and  bowed  his 
head  as  if  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face.  Poor  fellow !  such  are 
thy  changes,  0  fortune.  Such,  as  Napoleon  said,  is  human 
grandeur:  '^  H  n'y  a  qu*un  pas  du  sublime  au  ridicule.'"  The 
painter  was  obliged,  however,  not  very  long  afterwards,  to  pawn  his 
beloved  lay  figure  for  a  few  pounds  only. 
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'SEVENTY-THREE. 

ft  |larit*lanr  IStti&r. 


'TwAS  pleasant  to  hear  the  big  waves  boom, 

As  they  swept  from  the  scudding  sea, 
That  brisk  March  morning  at  Hfracombe, 

While  you  wandered,  you  and  he ; 
And  wind  and  cloud  were  at  play  above. 
As  your  *  middy*  plucked  spirit  to  tell  his  love, 
And  you  kissed  him  and  caJled  him  *  quite  a  dove,' 
In  the  spring-time  of  'Seventy- three. 

That  sunmier  you  stayed  with  your  aunt  in  town — 

The  Countess  in  Eaton-square, 
While  Dick  sailed  off  to  the  bright  sundown 

With  a  bit  of  your  auburn  hair. 
You  played  for  a  stake  in  the  Mayfair  mart ; 
So  you  wrote,  you  had  looked  in  your  wayward  heart, 
And  you  felt  '  it  were  better  we  both  should  part' — 

He  would  find  other  girls  as  fair. 

There  came  dark  tales  of  a  deadly  cruise — 
What  on  earth  should  you  care  for  that  ? 

Your  aunt  read  it  out  under  '  Latest  News,' 
As  you  played  with  her  sleek  tom-cat. 

That  night  they  thought  you  looked  '  rather  low,' 

When  you  dined  with  the  Duchess  of  Fontainebleau  ; 

But  you  said  it  was  '  only  that  tie,  you  know. 
From  sitting  without  my  hat.' 

So  years  spin  on  and  the  seasons  roll, 

And  great  men  live  and  die  ; 
And  hearts  are  broken  and  hearts  are  whole. 

And  only  the  hearts  know  why. 
No  doubt  you're  the  star  of  a  certain  '  set,' 
As  the  wife  of  a  gambling  baronet. 
With  about  as  much  mind  as  your  paroquet, 

And  not  so  much  soul  as  your  Skye. 

But  I  £uicy,  at  times,  in  your  lofty  place. 

You  are  scared  from  your  dull  ennui 
By  the  awful  smile  on  a  dead  boy's  fiace. 

Or  the  surge  of  a  midnight  sea ; 
Or,  at  best,  that  your  life  is  a  trifle  '  slow,' 
And  you'd  like  to  be  sleeping,  the  waves  below. 
With  the  honest  heart  you  broke  long  ago. 
In  the  summer  of  'Seventy-three. 

H.  B.  raEBHAN. 
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THE  POLITICIAN'S  HOLIDAY. 

Bt  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 


'Ybstbbday?'  is  the  question  which  a  poetess  of  the  period  has 
placed  in  the  lips  of  an  imaginary  swallow  winging  its  flight  from 
England,  and  regretfollj  meditating  on  its  enjoyable  sojoom  in  this 
western  isle,  'What  is  the  use  of  yesterday?*  The  same  inquiry 
may  suggest  itself  to  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  human  beings 
at  the  close  of  the  holiday  period  of  the  year.  The  recess  is 
oyer  for  politician,  lawyer,  man  of  business.  What  has  the  annual 
vacation  brought,  and  what  has  it  left  ?  There  will  be  as  many 
kinds  of  answers  as  there  are  conditions  of  men ;  and  the  typical 
response  now  selected  shall  be  that  which  the  member  of  Parliament 
may  give.  He  left  England  when  the  House  was  sitting  at  West- 
minster ;  he  comes  back  to  find  that  it  is  sitting  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  interval  which  separates  the  parliamentary  from  the 
extra-parliamentary  session  is  of  barely  six  weeks'  duration ;  and  the 
poUtician  who  would  establish  a  hold  over  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men must  show  himself  quite  as  active  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 
Modem  eflfort  and  energy  have  improved  the  possibility  of  rest  off 
the  hce  of  the  earth.  The  holiday-maker  of  our  time  can  no  more 
escape  the  dogging  pursuit  of  postal  communication  and  electricity 
than  the  horseman  can  dismount  black  Care  from  his  steed.  True 
as  this  always  is  of  the  member  of  Parliament,  it  has  a  special 
pertinence  when  the  Parliament  of  which  he  is  a  member  is  draw- 
ing towards  the  natural  term  of  its  existence.  Bivals  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  constituents  may  present  themselves  at  any  moment.  He 
himself  has  fought  and  won  the  borough  on  the  strength  of  beer  and 
Bible.  But  there  may  be  a  strong  Rechabite  residuum  among  the 
electors,  and  the  news  is  flashed  to  him  that  a  stealthy  foe  is  endea- 
rouring  to  supplant  him  by  raising  the  cry  of  tea  and  testament. 
VOL.  ji.  \-  ] 
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He  hurries  back  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  local  agent,  delivers 
a  stirring  address,  and  retires  to  finish  his  holiday  with  what  appetite 
he  can.  It  may  be  that  with  the  pnrpose  of  secnring  for  himself 
absolute  and  unbroken  tranquillity  he  has  taken  a  long  sea-voyage, 
and  placed  himself  for  weeks  together  beyond  the  reach  of  epistolary 
assaults.  But  this  procedure,  when  the  echoes  that  herald  th& 
approach  of  a  dissolution  are  in  the  air,  is  but  the  policy  of  th& 
ostrich.  There  is  a  pretty  pile  of  letters  and  telegrams  waiting  the 
honourable  member  at  his  London  house,  or  handed  to  him  by  the 
hall-porter  at  the  club  on  his  return.  He  has  a  little  business  to 
transact  in  town,  but  even  this  he  leaves  unfinished  to  rush  off  to 
the  borough  of  his  choice,  and  he  has  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  local 
station  than  his  vision  is  met  by  huge  posters,  announcing  that 
Jacob  Jones,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  will  address  a  meeting  of  the  electors  that 
evening  in  the  town-hall. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  being,  under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  the  representative  of  a  borough  of  large  dimensions,  or  of  a 
county.  Small  electorates  frequently  show  themselves  given  to 
that  sort  of  petty  despotism  which  pleases  little  women.  They  let 
their  member  have  his  own  way  in  all  questions  of  the  fij*st  order  of 
political  importance.  He  may  be  imperially  minded  or  not,  just 
as  he  wishes;  but  in  minor  matters  he  must  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents.  He  may  vote  for  sending  the  Grand  Turk  to  limbo, 
or  he  may  do  his  best  to  embroil  us  with  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Bussias.  He  may  add  to  or  curtail  the  foreign  dominions  of  Ghreat 
Britain  as  best  pleases  him.  But  if  it  comes  to  a  question  whether 
a  particular  crotchet  or  fad  is  to  be  advocated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  then  Little  Peddlington  expects  its  member  to  do  his 
duty,  and  he  must  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  Little  Peddlington 
whenever  that  interesting  spot  wishes  to  see  him.  If  there  is  li 
local  society  which  desires  to  hold  a  festival,  he  must  b^  ready  to 
travel  to  his  constituents  post-haste.  If  there  is  a  subscription  to 
be  organised  for  some  local  purpose,  he  must  be  swift  to  head  it 
with  a  munificent  donation.  He  must  be  careful  not  to  make  ene- 
mies; and  if  he  is  asked  by  a  tradesman,  in  an  hour  of  jollity  or 
collapse,  for  the  loan  of  any  little  sum  between  five  pounds  and  ten 
shillings,  it  is  seldom  easy  safely  to  refuse.  He  must  pick  his 
way  adroitly  between  conflicting  powers  and  opinions.  Agricultural 
and  commercial  interests  may  meet  within  the  limits  of  his  borough, 
and  he  must  do  his  best  to  please  both,  and  estrange  neither  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  place  is  a  perfect  hotbed  of  ecclesiastical 
heartburning  and  strife.  There  are  High  Churchmen,  Low  Church- 
men, and  Nonconformists — all  of  them,  perhaps,  equally  powerful. 
He  must  build  a  temple  for  one  sect,  attend  the  shrine  of  another, 
and  subscribe  to  the  institutions  of  a  third.    The  elective  legislator 
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who  is  renamed  to  Pailiament  by  a  considerable  city,  or  an  important 
division  of  an  extensive  connty,  is,  for  the  most  part,  free  from  such 
yexations  irritations  as  these.  In  the  former  case  he  will  be  com- 
mitted to  his  constituents  on  all  great  questions  of  policy ;  but  in 
details  he  will  be  free  to  act  for  himself.  He  will  not  be  expected 
to  assist  local  interests  so  lavishly  with  his  purse,  or  to  undertake 
so  many  journeys,  at  possibly  inconvenient  moments,  on  frivolous 
pretexts.  The  county  member,  who  has  a  tolerably  long  purse  at 
his  disposal,  is  the  freest  of  all  parliamentary  agents.  He  may  go 
away  for  his  holiday,  stay  away  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  return  with 
a  happy  conviction  that  he  vrill  be  as  he  was  when  he  left — abso- 
hitely  master  of  the  position.  A  rival  candidate  cannot  be  sprung 
npon  a  county  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  The  selection  of  a  duly 
qualified  candidate  is  itself  a  triumph  of  arduous  organisation. 
There  are  not  only  many  interests  to  be  consulted  and  mutually 
adjusted,  there  are  many  personal  and  family  considerations  to  be- 
settled.  The  cost  of  a  county  contest  is  often  enormous,  and  men  or 
straw  will  not  be  raised  to  vex  the  spirit  of  him  who  is  happy  in 
possession. 

The  senator  of  this  sort  can  contemplate  the  end  of  the  parlia- 
mentary recess  with  perfect  equanimity.  The  harvest  has  been 
bad ;  the  formers  are  grumbling :  but  then  we  are  getting  accus- 
tomed to  bad  harvests ;  and  as  for  the  swains,  have  they  not 
systematically  ignored  their  happiness,  and  shown  themselves  a 
querulous  race  since  the  days  of  Virgil  ?  The  life  of  the  county 
member  may  thus  often  be,  if  he  cares  that  it  should  be  so,  a  per- 
petual holiday  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  He  there- 
fore may  be  omitted  from  our  calculation.  What  is  the  holiday 
of  the  politician  who  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  knight  of  the 
shire  ?  The  conventional  idea  is  that  no  sooner  has  the  Queen's 
Speech  been  read  than  the  occupants  of  the  Ministerial  and  Opposi- 
tion benches  in  the  House  of  Commons  rush  off  with  one  accord, 
like  liberated  schoolboys.  Hats  are  thrown  up  in  the  air ;  work  is 
at  an  end;  there  is  a  prospect  of  three  or  four  months*  pure 
unqualified  play.  By  a  happy  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Provi- 
dence, Parliament  is  no  sooner  prorogued  than  the  grouse  proclaim> 
that  they  are  ready  to  be  killed ;  and  if  there  are  no  grouse  worth 
speaking  of  the  easy  breezy  luxury  of  the  shooting-box  is  always 
accessible,  and  the  perfrime  of  heather  and  gorse  is  equally  sweet 
upon  the  highlimds.  Then  there  is  the  pilgrimage  of  the  pleasure 
resorts  of  the  Continent  to  be  made,  and  all  the  seas  and  oceans  on 
the  surface  of  this  planet  tempt  the  yachtsman  to  launch  upon  them 
tiie  craft  which  is,  in  its  way,  a  floating  palace.  Such  is  the  ima- 
ginary picture ;  what  is  the  reality  ?  There  are  some  persons — and 
not  only  some,  but  a  good  many — whose  lives,  from  year  to  year^ 
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know  no  such  thing  as  a  long  vacation.  Perhaps  they  leave  Lon- 
don, supposing  that  to  be  the  scene  of  their  regular  toils,  for  a 
season ;  but  whether  in  London  or  out  of  it  they  are  equally  occu- 
pied. Of  the  many  people  in  the  world  of  whom  this  holds  good^ 
it  does  so  eminently  of  the  English  politician. 

Holidays  and  wealth  are  sometimes  supposed  to  go  together, 
but  it  is  the  very  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  assemblages  in  the  world  which  precludes  the  idea  of 
holiday  to  a  great  number  of  its  members.  Some  of  these  gentie- 
men  are  the  partners  in  large  commercial  concerns.  Far  away  in 
the  north  are  whole  villages  peopled  by  men  and  women  to  whom 
their  enterprise  gives  occupation.  The  administrative  responsibility 
thus  imposed  upon  them  is  always  present.  It  is  with  extreme 
difficulty  that,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  they  can  snatch,  with 
a  few  interruptions,  time  enough  to  attend  to  the  business  of  their 
constituents  at  Westminster.  For  the  remainder,  they  have  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  colossal  business  which  is  the  grand  object 
of  their  lives.  They  have  to  be  making  up  for  what  is,  from  one 
point  of  view,  lost  time  during  a  good  half  of  the  year.  Or,  if  our 
ideal  senator  is  not  occupied  with  commercial  cares,  he  is,  perhaps, 
an  active  agriculturist.  He  is  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  but 
he  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  in 
the  breediDg  of  stock.  There  are  model  farms  whose  economy  has 
been  too  long  neglected.  Pendent  opera  i7iterrupta,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary session  is  but  an  interlude  in  the  industrious  round  of  his 
life.  Everything  seems  to  show  that  politics  in  England  are  likely 
to  be  considered  less  and  less  of  a  profession  in  themselves.  The 
men  whom  the  constituencies  return  to  Parliament  are,  to  an  increas* 
ing  extent,  men  identified  with  them  by  commercial  ties.  There 
are  so  many  opportunities  nowadays  of  exercising  political  influence 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  that  there 
is  gradually  being  established  a  species  of  formidable  rivalry  to 
Parliament. 

Yet  the  professional  politician,  the  man  who  with  many  circum- 
stances in  his  favour  goes  into  Parliament  determined  to  make  a  name, 
and  adopts  the  life  as  a  career  in  good  earnest,  is  not  extinct.  For 
him  least  of  all  has  the  past  recess  been  an  interval  of  golden  leisure 
and  of  pleasant  dalliance  with  idle  delights.  The  House  was  no  sooner 
up  than  he  went  down  to  the  borough  which  he  represents  and  con- 
ferred long  and  anxiously  with  the  local  leaders  of  his  party.  Scarcely 
had  these  entered  upon  their  deliberations  when  there  commenced  to 
pour  in  upon  them  a  steady  flow  of  communications  from  outside. 
The  political  connection  in  question  is  doing  its  utmost  to  organise 
itself,  and  demonstrations  are  to  be  arranged  at  different  points  in 
the  country  during  the  next  three  months.    A  good  fortnight  is  occu- 
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pied  with  the  settlement  of  these  plans.  Then,  if  the  atmosphere  of 
the  local  political  life  happens  to  be  at  all  keen,  jealousies,  heart- 
bumings,  and  quarrels  are  sore  to  spring  np.  These  must  be  allayed, 
and  there  is  need  of  as  much  patient  and  adroit  diplomacy  as  if  the 
representatives  of  nations  were  drawing  np  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
alliance.  For  London,  though  the  centre,  is  not  the  only  scene  of 
English  political  life.  Local  self-government  has  given  us  many 
boons ;  amongst  others,  it  has  stirred  the  sense  of  corporate  exist- 
ence in  municipalities,  and  has  converted  every  town  council  into  a 
miniature  House  of  Commons.  During  the  session  there  is  but  little 
time  to  bestow  on  these  provincial  chambers  of  debate  and  the 
issues  they  involve ;  but  no  sooner  has  the  Queen's  Speech  been  read 
than  the  jaded  representative  finds  it  impossible  to  ignore  their  claims. 
Some  brief  pause  in  the  yearly  round  of  political  labour  may  indeed 
be  secured.  After  the  preparations  for  the  autumn  campaign  have 
been  made,  a  short  trip  to  the  Continent  may  be  practicable ;  both 
as  to  length  and  quality,  it  will  be  strictly  limited. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  politician  of  the  period  has  a  soul  above 
such  grovelling  matters  as  these.  To  him  the  philosophy  of  history 
and  the  march  of  human  progress  are  first,  and  the  mere  arrange- 
ments of  party  very  secondary,  considerations.  He  has  adopted 
statesmanship  as  the  business  of  existence,  and  when  the  recess  comes 
he  straightway  hastens  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying  foreign 
systems  of  government.  The  observant  and  itinerant  politician  may, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say,  be  something  of  an  impostor.  He  may  have 
taken  up  some  department  of  policy  as  his  hobby,  and  he  may  really 
be  utilising  it  only  as  a  help  to  notoriety.  By  degrees  he  puts  a 
girdle  round  the  habitable  world.  One  year  he  spends  the  entire 
long  vacation  in  Europe ;  the  next  he  devotes  all  the  months  between 
August  and  February  to  the  observation  of  the  institutions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  great  American  Republic.  In  his  own  country  he  does 
not  perhaps  receive  as  a  political  prophet  the  honour  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  Abroad  he  is  hailed  as  the  representative  of  a  great 
cause,  the  visible  embodiment  of  an  aggregate  of  noble  principles. 
In  the  far  west  of  the  Transatlantic  Continent  he  is  entertained  at 
elaborate  banquets,  and  the  enterprising  journalists  of  the  New  World 
duly  interview  him,  and  record  his  utterances  upon  the  science  of 
govenmient  in  general,  and  government  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States  in  particular,  in  their  somewhat  dingy  broadsheets.  He  is 
almost  as  much  astonished  at  the  cordiality  of  his  welcome  as 
was  Martin  Chuzzlewit  at  the  persistency  with  which  the  recep- 
tion that  he  had  never  sought  to  hold  was  attended.  In  reality 
all  this  means  an  exceedingly  agreeable  holiday  trip.  The  hon- 
ourable gentleman  wiU  return  with  some  delightful  memories  of  the 
distinguished  hospitality  he  has  received ;  some  good  stories,  racy 
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of  the  fiorty  which  will  be  duly  narrated  in  Captain  Goss€t*s  room  next 
session ;  and  some  excellent  recipes  for  soup,  of  Califomian  origin. 
Whether  the  good  and  great  canse>  of  which  he  is  the  genial  cham- 
pion,  will  have  been  materially  advanced,  is  a  different  question.  He 
will  have  had  interviews  with  Transatlantic  statesmen  of  eminence 
and  influence,  and  may  have  received  from  them  a  large  number  of 
rigidly  conditional  promises.  But  a  good  deal  more  will,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  the  consumption  of  canvas- 
back  ducks  than  in  arranging  the  skeleton  drafts  of  parchment 
treaties. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  type  of  modem  statesman  who  leaves  his  mark 
in  indelible  characters  upon  his  age.  The  member  of  Parliament  who 
has  resolved  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  be  a  Minister  is  aware  that  the 
old  order  of  things  under  which  languidly  fitful  energy  was  enough  to 
compass  the  ends  of  ambition  has  passed  away.  Mr.  Gladstone  allows 
himself  change  of  scene  and  new  modes  of  activity,  but  not  cessation 
from  toil.  He  composes  treatises  on  the  Homeric  astronomy  at 
Hawarden ;  and  he  cannot  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Italy  without  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  movement  for  universal  disarmament.  His 
passion  for  tree-felling  is  symbolical,  not  only  of  the  indefatigable 
vehemence  of  the  man,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
we  Uve.  Pitt  was  a  tolerably  assiduous  worker,  but  when  *the 
pilot  who  weathered  the  storm'  retired  to  Deal,  and  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Channel,  across  which  he  had  driven 
the  tide  of  invasion,  he  liked  to  drink  his  port  in  tranquillity. 
Bolingbroke,  in  whom  we  have  been  told  to  recognise  the  proto- 
type of  Pitt,  loved  to  lie  at  Dawley  when  the  days  of  the  parlia- 
mentary recess  had  come,  if  not  actually  like  Little  Boy  Blue, 
'under  a  haycock  fast  asleep,'  between  the  haycocks  in  a  state  of 
absolute  vacuity.  Sir  William  Temple  was  fond  of  budding  his 
roses ;  and  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  said  to  have 
the  same  taste,  and  to  pride  himself  on  his  capacity  for  sauntering, 
spud  in  hand,  hour  after  hour  through  the  garden- walks  of  Hughen- 
den.  But  the  energy  of  the  politician  who  means  to  succeed  to- 
day ought  to  be  so  consuming,  that  no  pastime  requiring  a  less 
strenuous  exhibition  of  energy  than  a  heroic  feat  of  arboricide 
satisfies  him  even  as  a  pastime.  He  may  have  his  Tusculum, 
whither  he  retires  for  weeks  together.  But  he  must  take  with  him 
to  its  tranquil  recesses  a  perfect  library  of  Blue-books  and  several 
huge  packing-cases  full  of  statistics. 

Even  if  the  ambitious  senator  moves  about  from  place  to  place 
continuously  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  or  anywhere  else  on  the 
surface  of  the  habitable  globe,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  the  less 
intensely  occupied.  He  gets  change  of  scene,  and  that  is  all.  But 
he  is  travelling  for  a  purpose.     He  is  the  Ulysses  of  our  modem 
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political  sTBUm,  only  he  is  a  wanderer,  not  from  compnlBion,  bnt 
fromchoioe.  He  may,  indeed,  carry  this  too  £ar,  or,,  more  correctly 
speaking,  he  may  &U  to  utilise  this  immense  mass  of  variously 
aoqnired  knowledge  to  the  right  effect.  He  may  have  inspected 
with  his  own  eyes  the  working  of  every  variety  of  political  Constitu- 
tion, from  that  of  the  Empire  of  Mexico  to  the  Elhanates  of  Tar- 
tazy.  He  may  know  something  of  most  of  the  languages  which  are 
spoken  under  heaven,  and  may  have  dipped  into  literatures  which 
they  respectively  enshrine.  But  if  he  perpetually  brandishes  this 
knowledge  before  the  eyes  of  men;  if  he  never  permits  them  to 
escape  from  the  atmosphere  of  his  omniscience;  if  he  cannot  choose 
but  insinuate  an  idea  of  his  superiority  into  the  minds  of  friends  and 
foes,— he  might  almost  as  well  remain  ignorant.  To  know  things  as 
s  book  is  exactly  what  is  not  wanted  in  the  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  rise.  He  must  know 
them  as  a  man  of  the  world.  Foreign  politics,  it  is  rightly  said,  are 
very  little  understood  in  England ;  and  the  elective  legislator  who 
«an  rightly  estimate  what  is  passing  in  other  countries,  and  what 
are  the  secret  agencies  and  hidden  motives  which  result  in  historic 
events,,  has  in  his  possession  an  instrument  which  he  will  surely 
be  able  to  use  for  the  ends  of  his  own  promotion.  But  he  must 
seem  to  know  less  than  he  does ;  and  he  must  be  very  careful  to 
dispense  his  knowledge  in  small  doses,  putting  out  just  as  much 
as  is  wanted  for,  and  is  exactly  relevant  to,  any  particular  occasion, 
and  no  more. 

Gentlemen  who  undertake  to  organise  a  special  movement,  or  to 
conduct  a  particular  agitation,  or  to  whip  up  a  certain  cause,  have 
no  right  to  expect  any  holiday  at  all.  Hibernian  patriotism,  when 
it  is  upon  the  stump,  is  at  least  as  energetic  as  when  it  is  occupied 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  when  the  object  in  view  is  to  con- 
vert a  minority  into  a  majority  by  an  elaborate  system  of  political 
drill,  there  is  far  more  work  to  be  done  than  in  getting  a  parlia- 
mentary Bill  through  Committee.  Lastly,  there  is  a  class  of  politi- 
cians who  ought  indeed  to  have  been  mentioned  before — her  Majesty's 
Ministers ;  and  if  any  of  these  have  contrived  to  enjoy  much  rest  in 
the  present  vacation,  they  must  be  almost  equal  to  the  discovery 
of  the  secret  of  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  The  public 
must  understand  that  it  is  acquainted,  through  the  newspapers,  with 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  work  which  the  members 
of  the  Government  transact.  They  know  that,  on  such  and  such  a 
day,  one  right  honourable  gentleman  will  deliver  an  address  at  a  great 
centre  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  industry,  conclusively  prov- 
ing that  the  present  Cabinet  is  one  of  all  the  talents,  and  that  the 
various  master-spirits  which  belong  to  it  have  touched  nothing  they 
have  not  adorned  and  that  they  have  not  conducted  to  triumph. 
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They  read  of  splendid  receptions  prepared  in  honour  of  the  holders 
of  office  at  different  points  throughout  the  country,  and  they  can 
conceive  that  the  burden  of  honour  is  onerous.  But  the  public 
duties  are  really  the  lightest.  The  routine  of  office  goes  on  steadily 
and  laboriously,  independent  of  the  recess.  The  Minister  himself 
may  be  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  or  the  announcement  may 
appear  in  the  daily  journals  that  he  is  paying  a  round  of  visits. 
But  there  are  six  or  seven  hours*  hard  work  to  be  done  daily  never- 
theless. He  may  contrive  to  get  a  fair  spell  several  times  a  week  in 
his  own  or  in  his  friend's  coverts.  Yet,  before  that  can  be  enjoyed,  he 
will  have  spent  several  hours  with  his  papers,  will  have  considered 
documents  of  great  importance,  will  have  drafted  despatches.  Each 
day,  too,  there  will  arrive  leather  cases  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitehall  fuU  of  papers  of  all  kinds.  The  toil  of  a  public  depart- 
ment of  State  is  never  ending,  and  if  it  is  once  permitted  to  fall 
seriously  into  arrears  the  outlook  of  accumulations  seems  hopeless. 
There  are  other  things  than  these  to  occupy  the  Minister's  holiday. 
In  order  that  he  may  transact  the  business  of  the  nation,  he  must 
keep  his  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  to  do  this,  he 
must  scan  as  closely  the  reports  of  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
which  will  reach  him  from  every  side,  as  a  becalmed  mariner  watches 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens  for  ^e  rising  of  a  breeze. 
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*  Thistledown  for  thoughts/  said  May  Fisher,  laughing,  as  she  tried 
to  seize  the  glossj  balls  floating  by  on  the  idle  air  of  the  lane. 

*  Thoughts  are  of  little  Talue,  then/  said  Felix  St.  Bees. 

'  Except  to  the  goldfinches/  said  Margaret ;  '  see  how  busy 
they  are.' 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon :  white  fleecy  clouds  lingered  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  so  gauze-like  in  texture  as  scarcely  to  diminish 
the  sun's  rays  when  they  passed  over.  The  golden  mist  of  ripe 
September  filled  the  hollows  and  hung  over  the  distant  ridges,  soft- 
ening with  haze  the  outlines  of  the  hills.  The  fierce  stress  of  mid- 
summer heat  was  gone,  leaving  instead  a  luxurious  warmth  that 
lured  them  into  the  fields.  Margaret  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
old  Andrew  Fisher  to  let  May  return  to  Greene  Feme.  Rude  as  he 
was,  Margaret's  beauty  stirred  the  expiring  spirit  of  gallantry,  and 
he  yielded.  Although  he  would  not  let  May  go  back  at  once  in 
her  company,  he  fixed  a  day  for  her  return.  Margaret  explained 
to  him  that  St.  Bees  did  not  need  his  money,  having  plenty ;  and 
the  old  man — ^prompted  too  by  avarice — sent  a  grufi'kind  of  apology, 
and  asked  FeUx  to  call  again.  Felix,  however,  had  had  his  dignity 
upset  by  the  blackthorn  cudgel  hurled  at  his  head,  and  naturally 
waited  awhile  before  repeating  his  visit.  Geofirey  still  stayed  at 
Thorpe  Hall,  for  the  shooting  now,  and  Valentine  at  Holyoak 
Cottage.  They  had  all  started  that  afternoon  to  go  a-nutting  in 
Thorpe  Wood. 

The  wood  was  approached  by  a  winding  thick-hedged  lane.  As 
they  slowly  advanced,  a  bevy  of  goldfinches  went  before  them,  rising 
firom  the  tiiistles,  for  they  love  the  seeds  in  the  down,  with  a  '  fink' 
of  remonstrance,  settling  again  to  start  up  once  more,  and  finally,  out 
of  patience  at  tiie  interruption,  taking  flight  to  the  tall  ash-trees, 
to  wait  till  the  intruders  had  passed  on. 

*  We  must  have  some  sticks  with  crooks  to  pull  the  boughs  down,' 
said  May,  '  or  we  shall  not  reach  half  the  nuts. 

So  the  gentlemen  took  out  their  pocket-knives,  and  searched  for 
suitable  sticks.  Felix  cut  one  of  hazel,  twice  as  long  as  himself; 
Valentine  another  of  ash ;  Geoffirey  carelessly  slashed  ofi*  the  first 
willow-bough  he  came  to,  and  trimmed  it. 
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*  Yours  will  not  do,!  said  Margaret  to  him.  'The  willow  is 
too  weak — it  will  split.' 

'  Will  mine  answer  ?*  asked  Valentine,  showing  a  stout  piece  of 
ash. 

*  Yes,  that  is  tougher.     Why  don't  you  get  an  ash,  Geoflfrey  ?' 

'  I  shall  trust  in  my  first  choice,'  said  Geoffirey,  just  a  trifle 
annoyed  even  by  so  slight  a  matter;  for  when  men's  minds  are 
strung  with  love  and  jealousy  the  least  thing  nettles  them. 

'I  think  it  will  do,'  said  May,  anxious  to  smooth  it  over. 

As  they  went  on  down  the  lane  the  blackbirds  every  now  and  then 
sprang  from  the  bushes  with  a  loud  cry ;  the  song- thrushes,  less  wild, 
sat  on  the  spray  till  they  came  close.  Stray  blue  butterflies  wandered 
wonderingly  in  and  out,  with  a  dainty  tripping  flight — wonderingly, 
because  they  had  but  lately  entered  to  the  summer  world,  and  found 
80  much  to  see  they  could  not  stay  long  in  one  place.  Bryony 
leaves,  shaped  like  the  shields  of  ancient  Norman  knights,  trailed  a 
pale-buff  scarf  across  the  bushes.  Bryony  berries,  some  red  and 
some  a  metallic  shining  green,  clustered  in  grape-like  bunches. 
Blackberries  ripening ;  haws  reddening  on  the  thorn ;  yellow  fronds 
of  brake-fern  on  the  tall  stems  rising  beside  the  brambles.  No 
sound  save  the  dry  grasshoppers  singing  in  the  grass,  and  leaping 
before  their  footsteps ;  and  the  robin's  plaintive  notes  from  the  ash. 
So  they  went  on  and  into  the  silence  of  the  wood.  The  soft  warmth 
brooded  over  it — the  winds  were  still.  High  up  in  the  beeches  spots 
of  red  gold  were  widening  slowly,  and  the  acorns  showed  thickly  on 
the  oaks.  Then  past  narrow  '  drives,'  or  tracks  going  through  the 
woods,  bounded  on  each  side  with  endless  walls  of  ashpoles  with 
branches  of  pale  green ;  carpeted  with  dark-green  grass  and  darker 
moss  luxuriating  in  the  dank  shade,  and  roofed  with  spreading  oak- 
spray.  These  vistas  seemed  to  lead  into  unknown  depths  of  forest. 
They  paused  and  looked  down  one,  feeling  an  indefinite  desire  of 
exploration ;  and  as  they  looked  in  the  silence  a  leaf  fell,  brown  and 
tanned,  with  a  trembling  rustle,  and  they  saw  its  brown  oval  dot 
the  rank  green  grass,  upon  whose  blades  it  was  upborne.  On  again, 
and  out  into  a  broad  glade,  where  the  rabbits  had  been  at  play  and 
raced  to  their  hiding-places.  Here  were  clumps  of  beeches  brown 
with  innumerable  nuts;  straight-grown  Spanish  chestnuts,  with  spiny 
green  balls  of  fruit ;  knotted  oaks ;  and  tall  limes,  already  yellow 
and  filled  by  the  sunshine  with  a  hazy  shimmer  of  colour.  Over 
the  glade  a  dome  of  deep-blue  sky,  and  a  warm  loving  sun,  whose 
drowsy  shadows  lingered  and  moved  slow. 

After  a  while  they  reached  the  hazel-bushes,  acres  upon  acres  of 
them ;  tall  straight  rods,  with  tapering  upturned  branches,  whose 
leaves  fell  in  a  shower  when  the  stem  was  shaken.  Nuts  are  the 
cunningest  of  fruit  in  their  manner  of  growth :  outwardly  they  show 
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a  few  dusters  fairly  enough,  especially  bnnobes  at  an  almost  inac- 
cesdble  height ;  when  these  are  gathered,  those  who  are  not  aware 
of  ihe  ways  of  the  hazel  naturally  pass  on,  leaving  at  least  twice  as 
many  unseen.  The  nnts  grow  under  the  bough  in  such  a  position 
that,  in  pulling  it  down  to  reach  a  visible  bunch,  the  very  motion  of 
the  bough  as  it  bends  hides  the  rest  beneath  it.  These  will  .stay 
till  they  drop  from  the  hoods,  till,  turning  to  a  dark  and  polished 
brown,  they  fall  rattling  from  branch  to  branch  to  the  earth.  There 
again  the  dead  brown  leaves  hide  them  by  similarity  of  colour.  So 
that,  to  thoroughly  strip  a  hazel-bush  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
likely  places  and  tiie  keenest  of  eyes. 

As  for  May,  restless  and  ever  in  movement,  glinting  hither  and 
thither  like  a  sunbeam  when  the  shadows  of  the  branches  dance  in 
the  breeze,  she  could  never  stay  long  enough  to  really  search  the 
boughs.  She  went  from  thicket  to  thicket,  constantly  finding  one 
that  bore  more  than  that  she  had  just  left.  This  butterfly  flight 
soon  carried  her  away  and  hid  her  among  the  bushes,  though  her 
merry  laugh  came  bacJc  in  answer  to  Margaret's  call.  Felix  of  course 
was  vrith  her. 

Like  money-getting,  nut-gathering  grows  upon  the  searcher. 
When  pockets  are  full  and  baskets  running  over,  and  a  heap  on  the 
handkerchief  spread  upon  the  ground,  though  the  palate  is  weary 
with  eating,  and  the  arms  with  working  held  high  above  the  head, 
yet  still  the  avarice  increases.  So  Margaret  gathered  and  gathered, 
and  laughed  and  chatted,  and  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  enjoyed  the 
gipeying.  Her  hat  had  fallen  back  almost  upon  her  shoulder, 
the  impudent  snatches  of  the  branches  loosened  her  hair,  and  the 
fierce  caress  of  the  briars  tore  her  skirt.  Her  cheek  was  flushed 
with  the  bloom  of  pure  young  blood  put  swiftly  in  motion  by  the 
labour.  The  gray  eyes  sparkled,  and  as  she  raised  her  hand  the 
sleeve  dropped  and  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  white  polished  wrist  glow- 
ing among  the  leaves.  The  excitement,  the  abandon  of  the  moment, 
gave  another  charm  to  her  beauty.  It  is  where  the  river  ripples 
that  the  sunbeams  glisten,  not  on  the  smooth  still  flow.  She  felt 
along  the  boughs  for  the  cluster,  for  what  the  eyes  may  miss  the 
band  will  often  discover ;  she  let  the  boughs  spring  up  a  little  way 
vrithout  quite  releasing  them,  to  look  a  second  time  underneath 
before  quitting  hold.     The  heap  of  nuts  grew  larger  every  moment. 

Valentine  and  GeoSrej  were  there,  helping  to  pull  the  boughs 
vrithin  reach  for  her.  Without  a  thought  of  evil,  the  very  bright- 
ness, the  carelessness  of  her  enjoyment,  raised  to  a  bitter  height  the 
smouldering  jealousy  between  them.  The  smile  upon  her  face  when 
turned  towards  Geo&ey  had  the  inspiration  of  love  behind  it,  which 
he  in  his  rising  anger  could  not  see.  Towards  Valentine  it  was  a 
smile  only,  though  seemingly  as  bright ;  yet  he,  eager  for  a  sign. 
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interpreted  it  as  something  more.  She  knew  that  they  had  been 
the  dearest  Mends,  and  in  her  innocence  never  dreamed  that  a  smile 
or  a  glance  could  play  such  havoc  with  that  friendship.  Her  heart 
she  kaew  was  Geoflfrey's — it  was  the  very  knowledge  of  his  love  that 
made  her  so  happy  that  day.  Bnt  nnder  the  nut-tree,  and  the 
laugh,  and  the  sunshine,  fierce  passions  were  stirring  in  their  hearts. 
Both  were  watching  eagerly  for  a  chance  of  speaking  to  her  privately : 
Valentine,  to  say  words  that  had  long  been  as  it  were  upon  his  lips, 
to  ask  her  to  accept  him ;  Geo&ey,  full  of  reproaches,  and  yet  with 
a  guilty  sense  of  lacking  trust.  When  the  great  bush  was  stripped 
to  the  uttermost  as  it  seemed,  Margaret  stood  back  a  little  distance 
to  view  it  the  better,  and  see  that  not  one  nut  had  escaped. 

'Ah,'  she  cried,  pointing  to  the  topmost  bough,  *  I  can  see  a 
splendid  cluster.  Look,  Valentine,  there  must  be  five  or  six  nuts  in 
one  bunch.'  There  was  a  fine  and  tempting  cluster  where  she 
pointed,  the  sunlight  shining  on  it,  and  one  side  of  the  nuts 
rosy,  as  if  ripened  more  towards  the  beams.  Geofirey  ran  to  the 
bush  and  seized  the  strong  hazel  high  up  with  his  willow  crook. 
It  was  an  exceptionally  large  nut-tree  stick,  stiff  and  tall,  and 
scarcely  yielded  to  his  fbrst  attempt. 

'  Pull  gently,*  said  Margaret,  all  intent,  '  or  you  will  shake  them 
out,  and  perhaps  lose  them.' 

*  Can  you  reach  them  now  ?'  he  asked ;  for  as  the  bough  came 
down  he  could  not  see  well,  being  under  it. 

'Yes;  I've  got  them.     0!' 

For,  as  the  tips  of  her  fingers  touched  the  nuts,  there  was  the 
sound  of  splitting  wood,  and  the  cluster  flew  up  to  its  original 
height.  Geoffirey's  willow  crook  had  broken,  as  she  had  said  it 
would. 

'  Here  are  some,'  said  Valentine,  just  behind  ;  secretly  glad  at 
Geoffirey's  failure.  He  had  gone  to  an  adjacent  bush  and  crooked  a 
laden  bough  down  with  his  tough  ash  stick.  Margaret  turned  to 
go  there.  Instantly  Geoffrey,  angry  and  jealous,  sprang  at  the 
hazel  pole  that  had  baffled  him,  seized  it  as  far  up  as  possible, 
and  hung  with  all  his  weight.  It  bent ;  he  put  his  foot  against  the 
stole,  and  with  all  his  great  strength  wrenched  the  bough  from  its 
juncture.     With  a  loud  crack  it  parted  and  fell  at  her  feet. 

'  Now  take  them,'  he  said  savagely.  But  the  force  of  the  fiftll 
had  shaken  the  nuts  out  and  scattered  them  a&r,  lost  among  the 
grass  and  leaves. 

*  What  a  pity !  The  bough  is  spoilt  too,'  said  Margaret.  *  Why 
don't  you  cut  a  crook  like  Valentine's  ?'  She  went  towards  Valen- 
tine's bush,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  vehemence  of  Geoffrey^s 
manner. 

Geoffirey  took  his  knife  and  ran  into  the  bushes  to  cut  another 
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crook.  Hardly  had  he  disappeared  in  the  thickets  when  he  called 
to  her, 

'  Margaret,  Margaret !   I  have  found  your  gloye — ^yon  dropped  it. ' 

She  went  towards  the  voice;  the  moment  she  came  near  he 
grasped  both  her  hands  tightly.  There  was  no  gloye,  it  was  a  rase 
to  speak  to  her. 

'  Yon  seem  to  prefer  his  society  to  mine/  he  said,  in  a  low  hard 
tone. 

*  What  do  yoR  mean  ?'  Her  glance  and  surprised  expression 
reproached  him  for  his  harshness.  He  hated  himself  for  his  next 
words,  and  yet  he  uttered  them ;  jealousy  is  cruel,  and  droye  him 
on  even  against  his  better  mind. 

'  I  mean  that  you  play  double — first  with  me  and  then  with 
fciw.' 

Now  this  was  not  only  positively  untrue,  but  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible taste;  had  he  been  cool  he  would  never  have  said  it ;  as  it  was 
he  instantiy  repented.  She  stood  before  him  silent,  all  the  blood 
gone  from  her  cheek  in  the  extremity  of  her  indignation,  unable  to 
speak.  Then  she  drew  her  hands  away,  and  her  breatii  came  in 
short  quick  sobs. 

'  NOy  no,  I  did  not  mean  it.'  He  tried  to  take  her  hand  again, 
bnt  she  fled  swiftly  among  the  brake  fern  and  the  thickets  seeking 
May.  He  stood  bewildered  at  his  own  folly ;  then  his  anger  was 
redoubled  against  Valentine  instead  of  against  himself.  A  minute 
or  two  afterwards  he  heard  a  slight  cry,  as  if  caused  by  pain,  and 
immediately  went  towards  it,  but  in  a  dazed  kind  of  way.  Valen- 
tine was  swifter. 

As  Margaret  ran  between  the  bramble-bushes  and  the  nut- 
tree  stoles,  winding  round  the  tangled  masses  of  fern,  and  increas- 
ing her  pace  as  the  full  significance  of  Geoffrey's  insinuation  became 
apparent  to  her,  she  was  heedless  of  her  footsteps,  and  so  caught 
her  foot  in  a  trailing  bine  of  honeysuckle,  and  fell  on  one  knee.  In 
fidling  she  instinctively  grasped  at  the  nearest  bough,  and  thereby 
did  the  mischief ;  for  a  briar  was  twisted  round  it,  and  a  great 
hooked  thorn  ran  deep  into  her  thumb.  The  sharp  sudden  pain 
caused  her  cry.  Valentine  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment.  He  saw 
the  thorn,  wldch  had  broken  away  from  the  briar  and  was  fixed  in 
the  wound. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,'  he  said.     *  Let  me  take  it  out.' 

A  tiny  red  globule  of  blood  oozed  from  the  white  and  polished 
skin,  contrasting  so  sweetly  in  colour  that  he  actually  paused  half  a 
second  to  admire  before  he  drew  it. 

'  Quick,  please,'  she  said. 

He  drew  it  tenderly,  and  another  larger  crimson  drop  welled  up 
and  stood  on  the  delicate  white  thumb. 
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at  is  out.' 

'  Yon  are  sore  the  point  is  not  left  in  ?' 

He  bent  oyer  to  examine  more  carefully.  The  sunbeams  lit  up 
her  beautiful  hand ;  temptation  overcame  him  and  he  kissed  it,  and 
the  <srim8on  drop  stained  his  lip. 

'  Sir !'  She  angrily  snatched  it  away.  At  the  same  moment 
she  saw  Geoffirey  looking  through  the  parted  bushes  behind  Valentine, 
who  did  not  know  he  was  so  near. 

'A  moment!'  cried  Yalentine,  in  the  flood  of  his  passion. 
*  Listen.     I  love — ' 

But  she  rushed  from  him.  Valentine  followed  her.  Geoffirey 
let  the  bushes  come  together,  and  Valentine  did  not  see  him. 
Margaret  went  towards  May's  merry  laugh,  which  she  could  hear 
not  far  off. 

'May!  May!' 

*  Here  I  am — by  the  OBk.* 

Then  Felix,  knowing  hi^  tite-h-tSte  with  May  was  almost  at  an 
end,  snatched  a  kiss. 

*  I  will  go  up  to  the  mill  again,'  said  he.  *  I  will  succeed  this 
time.' 

*  Beware  of  the  blackthorn,'  laughed  May,  and  was  very  inno- 
cently engaged  looking  at  a  sprig  of  oak  with  three  young  acorns  on 
it  when  Margaret  came. 

*  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you.' 

*  You  haye  torn  your  sleeve  !' 

^  In  the  briars — see  my  thumb.' 

'  Aphrodite  has  pricked  her  hand  instead  of  her  foot  this  time,' 
said  Felix.  ^  We  shall  see  a  new  flower  in  the  spring.  Let  me 
bind  it  up  ?'  and  he  wrapped  May's  handkerchief  round  it.  Then 
Geoffirey  and  Valentine  came,  apart  and  yet  together. 

<  I  think  it  is  time  to  return  home,'  said  May,  guessing  at  once 
from  the  expression  of  their  fiaces  and  Margaret's  manner  that 
something  was  wrong. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so  too,'  said  Margaret.  '  We  have  plenty  of 
Btits.' 

The  joy  of  the  day  was  ovef ;  so  easily  can  a  few  jarring  words 
cloud  the  loveliest  s^  and  darken  the^  sweetest  landscape.  They 
left  the  wood  and  returned  to  Ghreene  Feme.  As  they  approached 
the  house  a  labouring  man  advanced  and  spoke  to  Margaret. 

<  Be  thisyoum,  miss?'  he  said,  and  offered  her  the  lost  earring. 
'  I  foxmd  un  on  the  Down  by  the  Gave,  as  you  and  measter  here^ 
(looking  at  Geoffrey),  *  thuck  night — ' 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  said  Margaret,  in  confusion,  for  the  night 
adventure  had  been  carefully  kept  secret  from  all  but  Mrs.  Estcourt. 
'  I  vrill  come  to  you  in  a  moment.* 
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Yalentine  heard  the  man*8  words^  and  noted  his  reference  io 
QeoSr&y.  Instantly  his  jealousy  Was  aroused — ^here  was  something 
secret.  What  had  they  to  do  with  the  Gave  at  night  ?  Nor  was 
Margaret's  halting  explanation,  that  she  had  dropped  it  while  riding, 
satisfactory  to  him.  Altogether  the  situation  was  constrained. 
Both  Valentine  and  Geoffirey  stayed  at  the  house  as  late  as  they 
could  purposely,  but  neither  found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  alone 
with  Margaret.  When  they  left  Greene  Feme  the  two  old  friends 
at  once  took  different  roads. 

Valentine,  walking  through  the  Tillage,  ascended  a  slight  hill, 
and  oyertook  an  old  woman  of  the  working  class,  who  was  groaning 
and  mumbling  to  herself,  and  bent  almost  double  under  a  large 
bundle  of  gleanings  on  her  shoulder,  and  a  heayy  basket  in  her 
hand.  As  he  came  up,  he  good-naturedly  took  the  basket  to  relieve 
her,  and  accommodated  his  pace  to  hers. 

^  You  seem  to  haye  a  heavy  load,'  he  said.  In  the  dusk  the 
old  hag  either  did  not  recognise  him,  or  perhaps  did  not  care  if 
she  did. 

'I  ain't  got  half  a  bundle,'  she  grunted.  'Thaay  won't  let  a 
pore  old  body  glean  when  a-can't  rip.' 

*  Well,  it's  beautiful  weather  for  the  harvest.* 

'  Aw,  eez — the  het  [heat]  makes  um  giddy ;  our  ould  Bill  fell 
down ;  the  gearden  be  a-spoilmg  for  rain.' 

*  The  farmers  pay  good  wages  now,  don't  they  ?* 
'  Um  pays  what  um  be  obh'ged  to.' 

'  You  have  a  good  landlord  here — Squire  Thorpe.' 

*  He  f  Drotted  ould  skinvlint !  You  go  and  look  at  thaay  cot- 
tages: thaay  be  his'n.  The  rain  comes  drough  the  thatch,  and 
he  won't  mend  it.  I  be  forced  to  put  a  umberella  auver  my  bed 
nights  when  it  rains.'  < 

'  At  all  events,  the  farmers  like  him/ 

'  Do  um  P  Nev^  heard  say  zo.  His  rabbits  yeats  their  crops 
like  a  flock  of  sheep.' 

*  The  vicar — Mr.  Basil^^is  kind  to  the  poor,  is  he  not  ?'  asked 
Valentine,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  own  ill-temper  in  the  old 
womacn's*  bitterness  and  abuse  of  everybody  and  everything.  He 
was  laost  surprised  at  h^  venomous  spite  against  the  squire,  who 
he  knew  was  of  a  kindly  disposition.  She  perfectly  hissed  at  the 
mention  of  the  vicar. 

'  Our  paason !  ould  varmint — a'  gives  all  the  coals  and  blankets 
at  Christmas  to  thaay  as  goes  to  church,  and  narn  to  thaay  as  be 
chapel- volk.  What  have  he  done  with  the  widders'  money,  I  wants 
to  knaw  ?' 

*  What  money  was  that  ?' 

*  Why,  that  as  was  left  to  us  widders  of  this  yer  parish  for  ever : 
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yon  med  see  it  stnck  np  in  the  chancel.     I  never  seed  none  of  it, 
nor  anybody  else  as  ever  I  heard  tell  on.' 

*  Bnt  yon  get  wine  and  Inxnries,  no  donbt>  when  ill  ?' 
'  A  Tine  lot :  it  bean't  for  such  as  we.' 

'  Yon  seem  to  have  some  industrious  people  in  the  village,  how- 
ever :  now,  that  little  grocer's  shop  where  they  sell — ' 

*  You  means  Betsy  Warren,  what  sells  tobacco  and  snuff  and 
lollipops  and  whipcord.  Her  buys  hares  and  birds  from  the  poachers 
— ^her  will  get  notice  to  quit  zum  o'  these  yer  days.' 

'  But  the  blacksmith  works  hard.  I  always  hear  his  hammer 
when  I  go  by.' 

'  What — he  !  The  justices  fined  he  a  pound  a  bit  ago  for  fight- 
ing Mathew  the  cobbler.  Mathew  lives  with  Thompson's  wife — 
he  as  was  transported  for  firing  Farmer  Ruck's  rick-barken.  That 
be  a  vine  thing — her  be  as  bad  as  he.' 

*  The  new  school  will  set  you  to  rights.' 

'  Aw,  will  a'.?  The  schoolmaster  kissed  one  of  the  wenches, 
and  got  sent  away ;  but  them  Timothy  wenches  bean't  no  better 
than  um  should  be.' 

*  Who's  Timothy  ?' 

*  Doan't  you  knaw  ould  Timothy  ?  He  be  a  mower — a'  will 
drink  dree  gsJlons  a'  day.  That  young  Sam'l  lodges  with  he :  he 
be  a  shepherd,  a'  be  a  new  chap.  I  doan't  knaw  much  about  he, 
but  I've  beam  as  a'  had  six  weeks  for  stealing  lambs.' 

*  H'm !'  said  Valentine,  smiling.    '  They  all  seem  a  bad  lot.' 
'  Zo  um  be.' 

^  But  surely  Mrs.  Estcourt  is  good  to  the  poor :  you  don't  know 
anything  against  her  ?' 

*  Aw,  doan't  I  ?  What  be  her  daughter  up  to  ?  What  wur  her 
a-doing  on  the  Down  thuck  night  with  thuck  gurt  lanky  chap  from 
the  squire's  as  goes  arter  her  ?     Mebbe  you  knaws  un.' 

'  When  was  it  ?'  asked  Valentine,  with  sudden  interest,  all  his 
annoyance  and  bitterness  returning.     '  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Miss  Margaret — a  vine  miss  she  be ;  zo  grand.  Lord,  I  minds 
when  fitrmers'  daughters  was  Molly  and  Marjory,  and  no  vine  Miss 
about  it.  That  ould  Jane,  the  housekeeper  at  Fisher's — war'n  you 
knaws  her  ? — her  tould  zum  on  um,  and  zum  on  um  told  Mathew, 
as  tould  Betsy,  as  tould  I.' 

'Told  what?'  sharply. 

'  What  I  ses,  to  be  zure.  Miss  and  he  wur  out  thegither  a-main 
bit  thuck  night.  Tain't  no  use  caddling  I — ^I  can't  teU'ee  no  more. 
What,  bean't  you  going  to  carry  that  basket  no  furder  ?' 

For  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  Valentine,  angry  now, 
handed  it  back  to  her ;  she  barely  took  it,  and  made  no  sign  of 
thanks. 
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*  Mebbe  you'll  give  I  a  bit  of  snuff?'  she  said.  He  gave  her  a 
shilling  and  strode  on  swiftly,  full  of  forious  thoughts,  the  more  so 
because  all  these  innuendoes  afforded  nothing  by  which  an  open 
quarrel  could  be  fixed  on  QeoSrej. 

'This  is  intolerable,'  he  said  to  himself,  *  that  he  should  make 
Margaret  a  common  talk  among  these  people.  What  on  earth  did 
the  old  woman  allude  to,  and  how  came  that  earring  lost  ?' 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  Down  adventure  had  been  kept  secret ; 
and  yet  it  was  natural  enough  that  it  should  be.  The  old  woman, 
as  Valentine  walked  rapidly  on  in  the  dusk,  put  the  shilling  in  her 
pocket,  readjusted  her  burden,  and  tottered  on,  muttering  to  herself,. 
'  The  gurt  chattering  fool  to  come  a'  hindering  I !' 

{To  be  continued,) 
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D££P,  dense,  and  bitter ;  still  as  hopeless  death  ; 

Then  growls  of  distant  thunder ;  rain  that  pours, 

Lashing  the  dusty  earth  to  sullen  wars ; 
And  gasps  and  drawings-in  of  painful  breath ; 
Deep  groans,  half-spoken,  as  from  one  who  saith 

His  last  few  words,  ere  out  to  farther  shores 

He  guides  the  bark  that  holds  his  present  stores, 
Aye  haunted  by  the  fatmre's  gruesome  wraith. 
Then,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  gloom, 

We  hear  the  grind  of  keel  upon  the  rocks. 
And  know  he  will  return  no  more  to  land. 
The  shadows  gather  in  his  empty  room — 

A  fog  that  dulls  the  sense  to  bitter  shocks. 

As  sinks  the  darkness  o'er  the  wreck-strewn  strand. 


VOL.  n.  ^ 
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THE  OXFORD  UNION. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  ENATOHBULL-HuaEssEN,  M.P. 

The  new  debating  hall  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society  (the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  some  time  since  by  Sir  Sta£ford  Northcote)  was 
formally  opened  upon  the  night  of  Thursday,  October  16,  1879. 
It  had  been  intended  to  celebrate  this  interesting  event  by  a  ban- 
quet, at  which  Lord  Winmarleigh  was  to  haye  presided,  as  the  oldest 
living  ex-president  of  the  Union.  The  banquet  would  have  probably 
l)een  rendered  a  success,  if  for  no  other  reason,  by  the  popula- 
rity of  its  chairman,  who,  as  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  was  fdr  many 
years  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Indeed,  the  worst  thing  which,  as  a  politician  opponent,  I  have  to 
say  against  him  is,  that  he  has  taken  a  title  which  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  pronounce  with  comfort  to  oneself,  inasmuch  as  the 
penultimate  and  ante-penultimate  syllables  are  always  struggling  in 
one's  mouth  for  the  emphasis  which  only  one  can  have  at  a  time, 
and  to  which  the  claims  of  each  are  so  equal  that,  personally,  I 
Always  give  it  by  turns. 

LFnfortunately,  Lord  Winmarleigh  has  had  an  accident,  and  the 
hall  has  consequently  been  opened  without  the  banquet,  and  the 
&rst  debate  has  been  duly  held  without  the  hallowing  process  of  a 
preliminary  feast.  The  subject  was  one  upon  which  it  would  have 
been  extremely  interesting  to  hear  the  speeches  of  the  juvenile  ora- 
tors. The  Hon.  George  Curzon,  of  Balliol  College,  moved :  '  That  the 
return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  at  the  next  general  election  is 
to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the  nation.*  Of  course  by  ^  Conser- 
vatives' the  mover  intended  to  designate  the  existing  Government, 
although  I  rather  think  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  prefers  the  word 
'  Tory ;'  and  as  his  party  are  in  office  at  the  present  moment,  it  is 
probably  their  *  retention'  of  power  which  Mr.  Curzon  desires,  and 
not  their  '  return'  after  an  interregnum  during  which  their  opponents 
should  have  held  office. 

The  debate,  I  hear,  was  of  a  spirited  character,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  by  thirty-eight  to  twenty-seven,  not  a  large  majority  in 
a  society  wherein  Tory  politics  have  always  been  predominant.  I 
am  not  therefore,  as  a  Liberal,  disheartened  by  the  result,  as  re- 
gards the  prospects  of  the  coming  general  election. 

But  the  notice  of  this  debate  and  of  the  opening  of  the  new  hall 
has  set  me  thinking  about  the  Oxford  Union  and  its  affairs,  although 
it  is  now  many  years  since  I  ceased  to  take  part  in  them.  Yet  was 
I  once  president  of  that  far-famed  society,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
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interesting  to  recall  some  of  the  reminlBcences  connected  with  that 
period. 

I  do  not  propose,  on  tho  one  hand,  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  dis- 
sertation npon  the  comparative  adrantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  nni- 
Tersity  debating  society,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  relate  the  early 
history  of  the  Oxford  Union,  and  trace  it  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
time.  All  I  intend  to  do  is  to  give  to  the  world— or  such  inhabitants 
lliereof  as  may  care  to  read  them — my  personal  recollections  of  the 
Union  in  my  Oxford  days.  Of  course  they  will  sound  egotistical, 
because  they  relate  to  transactions  in  which  I  took  an  active  part ; 
but  for  this  I  offer  a  preliminary  apology  ;  and  it  is,  after  all,  only 
by  an  individual  example  that  readers  can  judge  the  general  effect 
which  the  existence  of  a  society  of  this  kind  may  have  upon  under- 
graduate members  of  a  university. 

The  Union  was  the  great  object  of  my  delight  in  my  Oxford 
days,  and  I  took  a  deep  and  constant  interest  in  all  its  proceedings. 
I  eame  into  residence  in  Michaelmas  Term  1847,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Committee  in  Lent  Term  1848,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
J.  Pakington  (Lord  Hampton's  eldest  son),  resigned.  The  Com- 
mittee, with  the  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  formed  practi- 
cally the  government  of  the  Union  in  those  days  (as  it  may  be  now) ; 
and  I  remained  a  member  thereof  during  the  whole  period  of  my 
residenee  at  Oxford,  save  during  a  temporary  absence  in  1849,  on 
my  return  from  which  I  was  again  elected  upon  a  casual  vacancy. 

The  men  who  were  associated  with  me  in  those  days  are,  some  of 
ihem,  still  '  to  the  fore  f  but  several,  I  fear,  would  not  be  inclined 
to  serve  in  the  same  government  with  me  to-day.  The  present 
Foreign  Minister,  for  instance,  then  Lord  Bobert  Cecil,  might  have 
his  doubts  upon  the  subject ;  whilst  Lord  Beauchamp,  then  Mr. 
Lygon,  would  decidedly  decline. 

George  Ward  Hunt  was  president  when  I  came  up,  and  the 
last  debate  which  had  taken  place  before  his  election  was  one  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  usual  form  of  Union  debates,  wherein  a 
direct  negative  was  constantly  moved  by  way  of  amendment  to  an 
original  motion.  Mr.  Latham,  of  Brasenose,  had  moved :  '  That  of 
the  three  gentlemen  nominated  as  candidates  for  the  representa- 
tion of  this  University  at  the  next  election,  Mr.  Round,  of  Balliol, 
is  the  only  one  entitled  to  our  confidence  and  support.'  To  this, 
Mr.  Tidman,  of  Lincoln,  moved  as  an  amendment  to  substitute  the 
words  *  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Christchurch,'  for  the  words  '  Mr.  Round, 
of  Balliol,'  which  he  carried  by  the  substantial  majority  of  forty-six 
to  nine.  Mr.  Latham  would  probably  scarcely  hold  the  same  opinion 
now,  for  he  is  the  gentleman  who  contested  Cheshire  a  few  years 
ago  as  a  Liberal  candidate,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  somewhat  of 
an  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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I  hope,  however,  that  it  is  no  deadly  sin  to  have  altered  one's 
views  since  one  was  a  stripling  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  Otherwise 
I  must  be  a  grievoas  sinner ;  for  I  find  my  votes  recorded  in  the 
Union  proceedings  in  a  sense  very  often  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  in  which  I  should  have  given  them  at  any  time  within  the  last 
seven-and-twenty  years.  I  find  my  first  oratorical  effort  directed  in 
support  of  a  motion  moved  by  Mr.  Benson,  of  Christchorch  :  '  That 
the  administration  of  justice  by  stipendiary  magistrates,  as  opposed 
to  country  gentlemen,  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.'  The  irony  of  fate,  by  the  bye,  afterwards 
placed  the  mover  of  this  resolution  in  the  position  of  a  police  ma- 
gistrate ;  but,  as  I  say,  my  maiden  effort  was  in  support  of  his 
above-named  proposition,  which,  after  all,  had  much  to  be  said  in 
its  favour. 

Next,  I  find  myself  upholding  Mr.  Latham's  views,  that  '  how- 
ever we  may  rejoice  in  the  abdication  of  the  late  Eling  of  the  French, 
still  we  must  anticipate  the  most  serious  evils,  both  for  France  and 
Europe,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Bepublic ;'  and  a  footnote 
records  the  important  fact  that  '  Mr.  EnatchbuU,  Magdalen,  begged 
it  to  be  understood  that,  in  voting  for  the  motion,  he  did  not  rejoice 
in  the  abdication  of  the  late  King  of  the  French.'  I  perceive, 
moreover,  that  I  was  in  those  days  opposed  to  '  any  considerable 
extension  of  the  franchise,'  '  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities/ 
and  various  other  Liberal  measures  which  I  am  proud  to  have  sup- 
ported in  after  life ;  but  the  crowning  record  of  early  aberration  of 
(political)  intellect  I  find  in  the  account  of  the  debate  on  November 
9,  1848,  when  *Mr.  KnatchbuU,  Magdalen,  moved:  That  the 
present  Ministry  [Lord  John  Russell's]  is  incompetent  to  carry  on 
the  Government  of  the  country  ;  and  that  it  is  only  firom  a  union 
of  the  Conservative  party  that  we  can  expect  an  administration  which 
shall  possess  the  confidence  of  the  nation.'  To  this  an  amendment 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Bayly,  Christchurch :  *  That  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  deserting  and  continuing  to  oppose  the  country 
party  entirely  precludes  the  Tories  firom  uniting  with  those  who  look 
up  to  him  as  a  leader.'  This  was  lost  by  thirty-six  to  eleven ;  but 
the  original  motion  only  received  twenty- three  votes  against  twenty- 
four  ;  and  was  thus  also  defeated — entirely,  as  I  well  recollect,  by  the 
votes  of  ardent  young  Tories,  who  could  not  abide  a  union  of  the 
Conservative  party  which  should  include  the  hated  '  Peelites.' 

We  discussed  all  kinds  of  questions,  and  had  some  animated 
debates.  Here  is  a  curious  motion  which  formed  our  subject  for  one 
evening  :  *  That  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  are  not  distinguished  by 
any  great  ability,  and  their  tendency  is  not  good.'  This  proposition 
was  actually  supported  by  twenty-one  votes,  but  negatived  by  forty-^ 
one,  to  the  credit  of  the  Union.     It  will  be  seen  that  our  motions 
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were  of  a  very  downright  character,  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  expressing  our  opinions  in  no  equivocal  language.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Lord  Salisbury  of  to-day  is  prepared  to  support  at  this 
moment  his  proposition,  as  Lord  Bobert  Cecil,  in  February  1849 : 
'  That  any  endowment  of  the  Bomamst  priesthood,  or  of  any  Ro- 
manist place  of  education,  will  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  social  or  political  improvement  of  Lreland.'  He  also,  about  the 
same  time,  spoke  in  jhvour  of  a  motion  to  the  effect  '  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries  in  the  reign -of  Henry  YIIL  was,  politically 
speaking,  a  most  injurious  measure,  and  one  which  deserves  our 
utmost  condemnation.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  '  downright'  motions 
and  amendments  is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  June  15,  1848. 
On  that  day  Mr.  Bedford,  of  B.  N.  C,  moved :  '  That  the  so-called 
glorious  Bevolution  of  1688  was  not  a  popular  but  an  oligarchical 
measure,  and  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  defects  in  the 
representation  of  this  country.'  Thereupon  Mr.  Portal,  of  Christ- 
church,  moved  as  an  amendment :  *  That  the  Bevolution  of  1688, 
both  in  its  principles  and  effects,  was  highly  detrimental  to  the 
country ;'  and  Mr.  EnatchbuU,  Magdalen,  moved,  as  another  amend- 
ment :  '  That  the  Bevolution  of  1688  was  indeed  called  for,  and 
was  so  beneficial  in  its  effects  as  well  to  deserve  the  name  of 
"  glorious."  '  High  Church  Toryism  triumphed,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Portal,  by  the  adoption  of  his  views  by  twenty-four  to  twenty, 
so  that  the  question  was  settled,  and  the  claim  of  the  Bevolution 
to  the  title  of  *  glorious'  for  ever  annihilated  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
embryo  legislators. 

Our  debates  used  at  that  time  to  be  carried  on  in  Wyatt's  rooms, 
in  '  the  High,'  and  our  rooms  for  ordinary  club  purposes  were  at 
Vincent's,  the  bookseller's,  in  the  same  street.  By  far  the  greatest 
debate  we  ever  had  was  in  the  February  of  my  last  year  of  residence 
(1850),  when  Mr.  Lygon,  of  Christchurch,  moved :  '  That  the  state 
of  the  nation  imperatively  requires  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
Protection.' 

This  debate  lasted  for  three  nights,  that  is  to  say,  for  three 
Thursdays  (we  always  met  on  Thursday  nights),  and  the  principle  of 
Protection  was  triumphantly  carried  by  one  hundred  and  two  to  thirty- 
one,  although  the  nation  did  not  see  fit  to  abandon  Free-trade  in 
consequence.  Of  course  I  supported  Mr.  Lygon  energetically,  not 
realising  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ^  principle'  involved  in  the  matter 
of  Free-trade  and  Protection  ;  but  that  the  very  material  truth  which 
decides  the  policy  of  the  nation  is  that  the  consumers  of  food  are  in 
a  great  majority  over  the  producers  thereof,  and  that  therefore  the 
system  which  gives  cheap  food  to  the  former  must  prevail  over  that 
which  may  confer  a  benefit  on  the  latter. 
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The  great  feature  of  this  debate  was  that  we  ardent  Protec- 
tionists were  so  proud  of  our  speeches  and  of  our  yictory  that  we 
determined  to  immortaUse  the  one  by  printing  and  publishing  the 
other.  Old  Vincent  undertook  to  do  tlds  in  the  pages  of  the  Oxford 
Herald ;  but  I  find  it  recorded  in  a  diary  which  I  kept  in  those  days 
that,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  sent  me  a  message,  to  convey  the 
melancholy  intelligence  that  *  the  Vice-Chancellor  would  not  permit 
the  publication  of  the  Union  debates.* 

This  was  dreadful  news.  But  I  made  Vincent  wait  upon  the 
Vice-Chancellor  at  once,  represent  the  expense  to  which  he  had 
already  gone,  and  humbly  beg  permission  to  publish  the  thing, 
'just  this  once,'  in  some  shape  or  other.  Fortunately,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  *  a  good  Conservative.'  I  tremble  to  think  what 
his  decision  might  have  been  if  the  debate  had  been  one  upon  some 
subject  in  which  Liberalism  had  shone  forth  conspicuously  and 
gained  a  great  victory ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  he  relented. 
Our  proceedings  were  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  which  I 
have  before  me  at  the  present  moment.  They  occupy  twenty- 
one  closely-printed  pages ;  and  the  speakers  whose  efiusions  are 
therein  chronicled  are — on  the  side  of  Protection — Mr.  Lygon,  Mr. 
Venables  (Exeter),  Lord  R.  Cecil  and  Mr.  Portal  (Christchurch), 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  (University),  Mr.  Howard  (Lincoln),  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  (Magdalen),  and  Lord  Ligestre  (Merton).  On  the  Free- 
trade  side  the  orators  were  more  numerous :  Mr.  Shirley  (Wadham), 
Mr.  Pearson  (Oriel),  Mr.  Congreve  (Wadham),  Mr.  Lomer  (Oriel), 
Mr.  Johnstone  (Exeter),  Mr.  Whateley  (Christchurch),  Mr.  Murray- 
Smith  (Oriel),  Mr.  Strong  (Christchurch),  Mr.  Plumptre  (University), 
and  Mr.  Austin  (Exeter),  all  vainly  endeavoured  to  inculcate  Free- 
trade  doctrines  upon  the  stubborn  and  unyielding  phalanx  of  Pro- 
tectionists against  whom  they  had  to  contend. 

I  grieve  to  say  that  my  own  harangue  occupies  the  largest  space 
of  any,  viz.  seven  columns  (Mr.  Fitzgerald  coming  next  with  five) ; 
and  I  perceive  that  I  concluded  with  a  delightful  peroration,  in 
which  I  exhorted  every  one  present  to  assist  in  restoring  Protec- 
tion— *  remembering  and  believing  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result, 
if  we  succeed — as,  firmly  relying  on  the  truth  and  justice  of  our 
cause,  I  do  believe  we  shall  ultimately  succeed — you  wiU,  each  and 
all  of  you,  have  a  share  and  a  portion  in  a  great  national  triumph  ; 
and  should  we  unhappily  fail — should  the  sun  of  our  country  be 
doomed  to  set,  and  her  glory  to  sink  beneath  this  oppressive  system 
— yours  at  least  will  be  the  satisfeu^tion  of  having  used  your  best 
endeavours  to  avert  the  evil,  and  of  having  employed  your  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  preserve  and  to  maintain,  as  far  as  in  you 
lay,  the  might,  the  majesty  of  England!'  I  remember  the  cheers 
which  greeted  that  conclusion  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  and  the  shouts 
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of  disapprobation  which  met  the  gentleman  who  followed  me^  and 
described  my  ferrent  e£fort  in  the  cause  of  Protection  as  one  of 
< mingled  bombast  and  burlesque;'  in  which  he  was  Tory  likely 
quite  correct,  although  it  was  certainly  as  honest  a  speech  as  man 
ever  made — ^if  honest  speech-making  consists  in  entirely  belioTing 
in  the  truth  of  what  you  say. 

For  the  benefit  of  young  speech-makers,  I  do  not  mind  confess- 
ing that  I  took  more  pains  about  that  speech  than  about  any 
which  I  haye  ever  made  in  after  life.  I  would  adyise  all  begin- 
ners to  spare  no  trouble  in  the  composition  of  their  speeches, 
but  to  write  out,  learn,  and  recite  to  themselves  their  valuable 
efforts,  until  they  have  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to  think  whilst 
speaking  before  an  audience.  Memory  is  stronger  than  inyentive 
power,  and  is  more  reliable,  and  more  easily  able  to  conquer  nervous- 
ness. Many  a  man  who  could  think  out  and  produce  in  private 
conversation  excellent  arguments  upon  a  given  subject  would 
stammer,  become  confused,  and  fedl  if  required  to  do  so  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  people ;  but  a  large  percentage  of  such 
men  would  be  able  to  overcome  this  difficulty  if  they  began  by 
trusting  almost  entirely  to  their  memory.  Experience  renders  this 
less  and  less  necessary.  After  a  few  trials  a  speaker  of  ordinary 
ability  will  find  it  sufficient  to  write  down  and  learn,  in  their 
order,  the  divisions  of  his  subject,  leaving  the  actual  words  and 
sentences  in  which  those  divisions  are  to  be  discussed  to  shape 
themselves  at  the  moment ;  and  eventually  all  learning  by  heart 
will  become  superfluous.  All  rules,  however,  are  subject  to  excep- 
tions, and  there  is  only  one  of  general  and  even  universal  appli- 
cation, namely — to  ^have  your  heart  in'  the  matter  upon  which  you 
Bpeak,  without  which  the  best  orator  can  hardly  carry  an  audience 
with  him,  and  by  means  of  which  a  comparatively  feeble  speaker 
may  produce  a  great  effect.  This  particular  speech  of  mine  occut 
pied  very  nearly  an  hour,  and  I  believe  I  had  learned  by  heart 
almost  every  word  of  it,  down  to  a  feeble  joke  about  an  *  honour^ 
able  gentleman  who  spoke  from  the  fire-place'  having  been  ^very 
warm  upon  the  subject  of  the  landlords,'  which  was  received  with 
wholly  unmerited  approval. 

The  only  other  debate  which  I  remember  in  1850  was  one  about 
the  projected  Qreat  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  is  impressed  upon 
my  memory  by  the  fact  of  the  present  Lord  Beauchamp  having,  as 
Mr.  Lygon,  made  a  strong  speech  against  it.  I  do  not  precisely 
recollect  his  arguments,  but  I  know  that  he  produced  a  catalogue 
of  things  to  be  exhibited,  and  made  very  merry  over  it,  though  he 
fiiiled  to  carry  'the  House*  with  him.  I  daresay,  however,  he  gave 
quite  as  good  reasons  for  his  disapproval  as  ^d  some  gentlemen 
whom  I  met  at  Borne  the  following  year,  who,  having  recently  left 
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the  Church  of  England,  roondly  abased  all  connected  with  that 
heretical  country,  and  compared  our  Great  Exhibition  to  Hezekiah 
showing  his  treasures  to  the  emissaries  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
prognosticating  for  England  a  like  fate  to  that  which  befell  Jerusalem  ; 
though  I  do  not  recollect  that  they  specified  any  then  existing  foreign 
potentate  as  the  modem  representative  of  the  Babylonish  monarch. 

Our  debates  were  not  always  upon  matters  of  public  interest. 
In  fact,  the  best — that  is,  the  fiercest — ^were  frequently  upon 
*  private  business'  nights.  I  find  an  entry  in  my  diary,  'Very 
stormy  private  business  night;'  and  this  was  firequently  the  case. 
A  tremendous  conflict  raged  for  a  long  time  upon  two  propositions 
— one,  to  open  the  Union  rooms  on  Sundays ;  the  other,  to  admit 
what  we  called  '  theological  papers,'  by  which  high-sounding  phrase 
we  designated  the  Tablet,  the  Record,  and  other  papers  in  whioh 
religious  disputations  abounded.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first 
controversy  was  prematurely  closed  by  the  intimation  that,  however 
we  might  decide,  the  authorities  of  the  University  would  not  permit 
the  '  Union'  to  be  opened  on  Sundays.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  become  wiser  now.  But  the  second  question  was  one  oft  and 
bitterly  fought,  and  the  best  of  friends,  personal  and  political,  were 
ranged  on  di£ferent  sides. 

I  had  quite  forgotten  which  side  I  espoused,  but  I  find  an 
entiy  in  my  diary  of  November  22d,  1849  :  '  Debate  on  theological 
papers.  Cecil  succeeded  in  carrying  them  by  29  to  25.  I  led 
against  them.'  I  forget  whether  this  decision  was  afterwards 
reversed ;  but  the  game  of  '  see-saw'  was  often  played  in  such 
matters. 

Then  we  had  very  interesting  battles  over  the  Librarian's  List, 
i.e.  of  books  which  the  officer  of  the  day  recommended  for  purchase 
by  the  society  for  the  library.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  now  what 
books  were  opposed,  and  by  whom.  Here  is  my  diary  record  of 
November  14th,  1860  :  *  Lothian,  Dalkeith,  and  Ethelston  dined 
vnth  me  in  my  rooms,  and  L.  and  I  went  to  the  Union  afterwards  ; 
debate  about  monasteries.  On  Librarian's  List  I  spoke,  and  carried 
Ingoldsby  Legends  by  85  to  80,  against  an  opposition  directed  by 
Cecil,  Lygon,  and  Meyrick,*  What  they  could  have  found  to  urge 
against  the  admission  of  such  an  amusing  book  I  cannot  imagine, 
but  so  it  was.  However,  we  did  not  let  our  Union  difierences  in- 
terfere with  our  personal  friendships,  for  I  see  on  the  next  page  of 
my  diary — '  Dined  with  Cecil  at  high  table  in  Christchurch.  Lo- 
thian, Dalkeith,  Sandon,  and  Carnarvon  also  there — wined  in  C.'s 
lodgings.'  Seeing  what  Tory  company  I  kept  in  those  days,  I 
marvel  at  myself  for  not  having  been  kept  fast  bound  in  the  chains 
of  my  early  Toryism  ;  but  who  can  resist  his  fate  ? 

I  said  we  never  quarrelled  over  our  Union  differences,  but  that 
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is  saying  a  little  too  mach.  We  came  rather  near  it  sometimes. 
Who  is  there  amongst  the  Union  men  of  my  standing  who  does  not 
remember  the  great  Portal  appeal  case  ?  This  was  the  way  of  it : 
In  Michaelmas  Term  1848  there  was  a  great  contest  for  the 
seTen  members  of  committee.  Portal  of  Christchnrch,  being  presi- 
dent, nominated  Messrs.  Boyle,  Temple,  £natchbnll,  Benson,  Lord 
B.  Cecil,  Sclater  (the  present  esteemed  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society),  and  Ralph.  Mr.  W.  K.  R.  S.  Bedford  of  B.  N.  C. 
proposed  a  list  which,  inclading  the  first  five  of  the  above,  substi- 
tuted the  names  of  Anstin  of  Exeter  and  Jervis  of  Trinity  for  the 
two  last.  So  far  all  was  non-political ;  but  Mr*  Blackstone  of  Cor- 
pus (a  clever  and  popular  young  man,  who  shortly  afterwards  died 
under  melancholy  circumstances),  proposed  a  Liberal  list,  cutting 
ont  Cecil,  Knatchbull,  and  Benson  from  the  president's  list,  and 
proposing  Austin,  Vance,  and  Lomer.     The  result  was  as  follows  : 


1.  Boyle  . 

.     240 

7.  Jervis 

.     165 

2.  EnatchbnU  . 

.     207 

8.  Ralph 

.     138 

3.  Austin. 

.     207 

9.  Solater       . 

76 

4.-CecU  . 

.     202 

10.  Vance 

47 

6.  Benson 

.     202 

11.  Lomer 

28 

6.  Temple 

.     199 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bedford's  list  was  carried, 
and  the  Radical  men  were  *  nowhere.'  But  Mr.  Portal,  who  doubt- 
less thought  it  hard  that  a  president  might  not  form  his  own 
government,  was  very  irate,  and  especially,  I  believe,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  Austin,  for  the  two  men  could  never  *  hit  it  oflF.*  Now 
there  was  some  rule,  actual  or  supposed,  by  which,  when  no  public 
motion  had  been  put  down  for  discussion,  one  of  the  committee  was 
bound  to  do  so.  I  forget  the  exact  details,  but,  upon  one  occasion, 
Jervis  did  not  put*down  a  motion  when  Portal  declared  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  so,  and  thereupon  he  turned  him  oS  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  Balph,  the  recently  defeated  candidate,  was  put  on  in  his 
stead.  Against  this  there  was  an  immediate  appeal,  in  which  the 
president  was  accused  of  having  been  guilty  of  the  most  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  conduct.  But  as  the  appeal  could  not  come 
on  until  the  president  had  gone  out  of  office,  it  was  not  until  the 
8th  March  1849  that  it  was  decided.  A  most  bitter  personal 
debate  ensued,  but  Portal  won  by  73  to  53,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of 
Cecil  and  a  strong  Ghristchurch  '  backing,'  though  George  Ward 
Hunt  took  some  few  Ghristchurch  men  to  the  appellant's  side.  I 
have  before  me  sundry  letters  in  which  I  subsequently  complained 
of  Portal's  language ;  and  Cecil  acted  as  the  mediator  between  us, 
finally  writing  that  we  were  both  '  old  enough  and  ugly  enough,  as 
the  saying  is,  to  fight  out  the  battle  for  ourselves;'  and  so  the  matter 
ended. 

Curiously  enough  my  only  other  great  Union  contest  was  for  the 
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presidency  in  Easter  Term  1850,  when  Portal  was  one  of  my 
greatest  supporters.  The  out-going  president  (Ralph)  had  nomi- 
nated Austin,  and  Ingestre  (the  late  Lord  Shrewsbury)  proposed 
me,  partly  because  Austin  was  a  Liberal,  and  I  the  very  pink  of 
Toryism — ^partly  because  I  was  senior  upon  the  committee.  Austin 
came  to  see  me,  I  remember,  and  said  he  '  rested  his  hopes  upon 
the  small  colleges,'  and  an  anti-Christchurch  feeling  therein, 
whereas  Christchurch  was  supposed  to  be  for  me,  and  Eton  men 
were  my  reliance.  Had  there  been  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act  applic- 
able to  the  election  of  president  of  the  Union,  I  should  certainly 
have  been  unseated  for  treating ;  for  in  every  considerable  college 
my  friends  organised  a  luncheon,  and  afterwards  marched  their  men 
to  the  poll. 

The  result  was  a  triumph.  I  had  201  promises,  and  polled' 
240  to  my  opponent's  eighty.  The  news  was  brought  to  me  in 
Trinity,  where  I  was  sitting  in  Walter  Thursby's  room,  and  he 
rushed  in  to  tell  me  the  result.  Dear  old  Walter !  what  would  I 
not  give  to  recall  one  of  the  many  pleasant  hours  we  had  together ! 
He  was  one  of  my  greatest  friends  at  Oxford ;  but,  alas,  he  is 
dead  and  gone !  So  is  Austin,  who  was  one  of  the  best  speakers 
I  ever  heard. 

One  did  not  hear  many  good  speeches  or  brilliant  repartees  in 
the  Union  debates ;  but  there  were  certain  occasions  on  which 
amusement,  if  nothing  else,  could  be  obtained. 

*  I  am  not  a  demigod,  sir,  neither  am  I  a  despot,'  exclaimed 
one  earnest  orator — meaning,  no  doubt,  '  demagogue,'  but  being 
somewhat  confused  by  the  grandness  of  the  sentiment. 

I  remember  another  beginning  with  portentous  solemnity,  ^  I 
maintain,  sir,  that  the  Constitution  of  England  Is  founded  upon  a 
certain  basis ;'  and  upon  that  basis  he  remained  so  long  that  we  were 
all  in  fits  of  laughter.  But  two  clever  things  I  do  certainly  remem- 
ber, and  both  in  connection  with  Austin.  There  was  a  motion  re- 
specting the  army ;  and  Austin,  taking  a  line  which  was  fashionable 
with  the  Radicals  of  the  day,  abused  her  Majesty's  Guards,  vend- 
ing up  a  declamatory  harangue  by  an  allusion  to  them  as  gentlemen 
'who  can  dance  a  good  deal  better  than  they  can  fight.' 

Up  jumped  little  Alexander  Mitchell,  then  secretary  of  the 
Union,  and  just  about  to  enter  the  Guards.  And  all  he  said  was 
this :  '  It  is  not  my  business,  sir,  to  defend  the  Guards  from  the 
honourable  gentleman's  attacks.  Their  reputation  may  s^eak  for 
itself;  but  with  reference  to  the  last  sneering  remark,  I  would  beg 
to  remind  the  House  that  the  Guards  once  marched  from  a  hall- 
room^  to  the  greatest  victory  ever  won  by  British  arms,* 

The  cheering  which  followed  may  be  imagined. 

The  other  incident  was  one  in  which  the  laugh  was  on  Austin's 
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side.  It  was  upon  a  Librarian's  List  debate.  Tennyson  was 
tbeii  less  known  than  now ;  and  one  of  his  earlier  works  being  pro- 
posed upon  the  list,  some  poetical  critio  objectedi  said  the  poetry 
was  laokadaisicd  and  affected^  and  to  prove  his  words  read  some 
of  it  alood.  As  soon  as  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  Austin  rose  and 
said  that  he  differed  entirely  &om  the  last  speaker,  and  that  with 
r^[ardto  the  qootation  with  which  he  had  jast  fayonred  the  House, 
he  could  only  say  that  it  forcibly  reminded  him  of  the  two  old 
rhymes : 

*  The  sermon  he  stole  from  the  good  Doctor  Brown, 

And,  reading  it  damnably ^  made  it  his  own. ' 

I  neyer  saw  an  audience  give  way  more  entirely  to  fits  of  laugh- 
ter than  at  this  crushing  retort  upon  the  unhappy  objector,  who 
subsided  then  and  there,  and  the  book  was  carried. 

The  Librarian's  List,  by  the  bye,  was  the  cause  of  my  getting 
into  a  similar  trouble  to  that  which  fell  upon  Portal — namely,  an 
appeal.  It  came  about  very  curiously :  there  was  some  book  to 
which  Lygon  objected  ;  and  I,  not  caring  in  the  least  whether  the 
book  was  accepted  or  rejected,  ruled,  as  president,  against  him  upon 
some  point  of  order.  I  think,  if  I  remember  right,  that  I  held  he 
had  called  for  a  division  too  late,  or  something  of  the  sort,  but  cer- 
tainly without  the  smallest  idea  or  intention  of  giving  him  offence. 
However,  an  appeal  was  forthwith  posted  by  him  upon  the  mantel- 
piece of  the  Union,  in  which  I  was  denounced  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage permissible  by  parliamentary  usage.  This  notice  orna- 
mented the  room  for  some  time,  but  was  eventually  withdrawn,  and 
the  matter  allowed  to  drop. 

What  else  can  I  say  about  the  Union  ?  I  spent  many  happy 
hours  there,  and  learned  not  to  be  nervous  in  addressing  my  fellow- 
men,  in  doing  which  there  is  really  no  occasion  for  nervousness, 
provided  always  that  you  either  know  your  subject  well,  or  are  satis- 
fied that  your  audience  do  not.  But  the  Union  had — and  has — ^its 
drawbacks.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  takes  young  men  away  from 
better  work,  because  one  might  argue,  on  the  other  side,  that  it 
keeps  them  from  worse  things.  The  evil  of  it,  to  my  mind,  is  that 
it  leads  men  to  commit  themselves  to  views  and  opinions  upon  sub- 
jects which  they  cannot  possibly  have  thought  out  for  themselves  at 
that  early  period  of  their  lives,  and  to  commit  themselves,  too,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  pride  themselves  upon  being 
no  longer  boys,  and  are  at  an  age  the  most  susceptible  of  the  ridi- 
cule and  blame  which  are  thrown  upon  those  who  change  their  views. 

There  is  nothing  a  man  can  do  which  is  more  condemned  by  a 
large  section  of  English  opinion  than  to  change  his  poUtics — except 
to  change  his  religion.  Therefore  it  is  a  misfortune  for  a  young 
man  to  enter  life  entirely  committed  to  definite  views  upon  subjects 
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which  have  not  been  placed  fiEdrly  before  him,  and  apon  which  he 
has  not  as  yet  had  the  light  of  experience.  A  vast  many  people 
will  always  follow  their  fathers  and  families  in  the  matter  both  of 
politics  and  religion.  Bat  for  those  who  come  up  to  either  Univer- 
sity having  heard  only  one  side  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day 
fiEurly  adyocatedy  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  tempted  to  commit  them- 
selves to  that  side,  and  stereotype  opinions  which  should  be  malle- 
able at  least  until  their  academical  education  is  completed. 

I  write  bitterly,  perhaps,  because  I  suffered  long  from  my  pro- 
nounced and  Union-published  Toryism ;  and  to  this  very  day  there 
are  some  of  my  esteemed  Oxford  contemporaries  who  every  now 
and  then  tell  me,  in  the  most  friendly  and  confident  manner,  that 
they  know  I  am  '  a  Tory  at  heart.'  This  is  very  flattering,  no 
doubt,  because,  with  them,  '  a  Tory*  means  everything  that  is  good; 
but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  accept  the  compliment.  It  all  comes  of 
those  old  Union  days  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  just  the  same  thing 
goes  on  now.  I  hear  of  great  debates,  of  rising  orators,  and  of 
noble  lords  who  think  it  right  to  go  down  and  encourage  the 
political  boys  of  their  own  side.  They  Uttle  know  what  onkind- 
ness  they  may  be  doing  them  ;  but  if  they  did  know,  I  do  not  suppose 
they  would  act  one  jot  differently ;  for  it  must  be  a  bitter  partisan, 
to  whom  party  stands  before  everything,  who  would  go  down  to 
poison  young  academical  life  with  the  drugs  of  political  warfare. 

How  savage  I  am  getting !  I  suppose  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Union  battles  reviving  within  me ;  but  however  it  be,  I  cherish 
fondly  the  memory  of  those  old  times,  and  of  the  many  friends  I 
made  whilst  an  active  participator  in  the  debates  ;  and,  come  what 
may,  I  can  never  do  otherwise  than  wish,  loyally  and  heartily,  all 
possible  prosperity  to  the  Oxford  Union. 
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I  SOMETIMES  dream  that  I  am  dead, 

The  sickness  spent,  the  farewell  made ; 
And  I  in  gaping  earth  am  laid, 

With  preaching  tablet  at  my  head. 

I  hear  dull  footsteps  pace  the  sod, 

The  footsteps  fond  that  bore  me  there ; 
They  halt  and  kneel,  and  then  prepare 

To  sow  fair  eyes  to  shoot  to  God. 

The  seeds  are  set ;  the  footsteps  go  ; 
The  snn  then  woos  and  wins  the  dew. 
And  woos  at  last  the  blade  to  view ; 

The  blade  in  time  bears  floral  glow. 

Soft  footsteps  come  all  through  the  spring ; 
And,  as  they  kneel,  I  feel  a  kiss 
Shoot  through  the  bad  of  pale  narciss, 

That  weeps  with  dew  which  dark  eyes  bring. 

And  so,  till  budded  spring-time  green 
To  perfect  blossomed  summer  grows, 
As  bud  then  blooms  to  perfect  rose, 

Gome  steps  with  silent  days  between. 

At  last  a  ruthless  foot  draws  near, 

And  then  the  flowers  and  blades  are  cut. 
The  earth  again  in  side-heaps  put. 

For  summer  leaf  has  run  to  sear. 

How  soon  to  her  has  come  the  call ! 

For  she  is  garnered  in  my  tomb ; 

No  footsteps  come,  but  daisies  bloom — 
I  dream  there's  silence  over  all. 

WILLIAM  TIBEBUCE. 
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It  was  during  our  honeymoon  and  in  mid-winter — cold,  bleak,  and 
dismal — as  are  many  honeymoons  in  midsummer — that  the  in- 
cident occurred  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  that  neither  my 
wife  nor  I  will  ever  forget  as  long  as  we  live. 

It  happened  fifty  years  ago,  when  coaches  ran  and  post-chaises 
were  the  fashion,  and  when  railways  for  passengers  were  talked  of, 
but  were  yet  only  looming  mysticcdly  in  the  rift  of  light  that  was 
dawning  broadly  on  the  horizon  of  science. 

We  had  been  married  at  York,  and  were  travelling  north  to  visit 
some  wealthy  relatives,  from  whom  I  had  expectations,  who  dwelt 
on  the  far  side  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  had  invited  us  to  spend  our 
Christmas  under  their  hospitable  roof.  It  was  a  wild  dis^ct  that 
we  had  to  pass  through,  and  the  journey  -would  take  several  days  to 
accomplish — over  moor  and  fell  and  barren  waste  land ;  sometimes 
by  rugged  roads  where  the  wheel-tracks  were  either  indentaidons 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  or  else  were  altogether  hidden  under  vast 
wind-blown  snow-drifts,  that  as  often  as  not  covered  hedge  and 
ditch,  and  lay  piled  up  beyond  in  endless  miniature  mountain-ranges. 
With  jaded  cattle  and  tired  postboys,  we  managed  to  reach  Alnwick 
late  on  a  Thursday  evening,  putting  up  at  the  Percy  Arms  there 
for  the  night. 

How  glad  we  were !  and  how  cosy  it  was  inside  that  respectable 
hostelry!  With  drawn  curtains  and  good  blazing  fire,  with  wax- 
lights  burning,  and  excellent  juicy  broiled  steak  and  onions, 
fried  potatoes,  and  pint  of  rare  old  sherry  on  the  table  before  us, 
we  began  to  think  that  things  might  have  been  worse.  And  when 
the  mince-pies  came,  followed  by  a  Welsh-rarebit  and  hot  whisky- 
pimch,  we  were  quite  sure  that  there  was  nothing  better  in  the 
whole  world  than  being  cramped  up,  all  the  Uvelong  day,  in  a 
stufiy  rattling  old  chaise,  with  draughty  doors  and  breath-steamed 
windows,  excepting  the  getting  out  of  it,  to  eat  a  capital  well- 
cooked  dinner  in  a  snug  warm  room,  with  the  object  of  one's  fervent 
passion  sitting  close  at  one's  elbow,  ready  to  be  embraced  on  the 
very  smallest  provocation  or  at  the  most  feebly  expressed  desire. 

The  following  morning  rose  brightly,  I  remember.  The  air  was 
certainly  a  trifle  keen  and  sharp,  but  the  snow  crushed  crisply  under 
foot;  whilst  the  sun  shone  and  glittered  on  the  hard  white  ground, 
and  glistened  dazzlingly  with  many  prismatic  hues,  as  I  trudged 
gaily  down  the  main  street,  to  the  fine  bridge  that  spanned  the  ice- 
blocked  river,  to  take  a  look  at  the  ancient  gothic  borderland  castle. 
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which  in  the  good  old  times  of  feud  and  petty  incorsiYe  warfare  need 
to  fortify  and  defend  the  town. 

By  ten  o'clock  we  were  ready  to  be  oflf.  The  heavy,  jing- 
ling, cnmbrons,  yellow  chariot  stood  at  the  inn-door,  with  luggage 
strapped  on  secnrely  behind,  and  with  my  wife's  (I  was  fond  of  talk- 
ing abont  '  my  wife  '  in  those  halcyon  days  of  matrimony)  imperial  on 
the  top.  Waiters,  boots,  ostler,  all  had  been  satisfactorily  fee'd, 
neither  had  I  omitted  to  chuck  'Mary'  the  chambermaid  (a  remark- 
ably pretty  creature,  I  recollect)  slyly  under  the  chin,  whilst  'madam' 
was  being  obsequiously  bowed  into  her  carriage  by  landlord  and 
landlady,  and  was  settling  herself  comfortably,  amidst  her  furs  and 
other  paraphernalia,  inside.  Up  went  the  steps,  bang  went  the 
door,  whips  cra'cked ;  the  horses  obligingly  caracoled  feebly,  in  order, 
I  presume,  to  impart  a  '  je  ne  sais  quoi '  of  style  to  our  equipage ;  and 
behold  we  had  once  more  started,  and  at  a  pace,  too,  that  for  a 
brace  of  seconds  could  not  have  been  much  under  twelye  miles  an 
hour. 

By  slow  degrees  the  day  wore  gradually  away.  We  had  baited  the 
horses  many  times  and  changed  them  once  or  twice.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  exciting  performances,  the  monotony  of  the  journey 
was  becoming  prodigiously  burdensome,  and,  heartily  sick  of  the  ex- 
pedition, we  were  both  longing  for  the  moment  when  we  should 
espy  the  hamlet  that  was  a  marginal  landmark  on  our  kinsman's 
estate,  and  would  be  to  us  the  welcome  harbinger  announcing  our 
speedy  release  from  the  ramshackle  blundering  old  coach. 

Meanwhile  the  sky  had  grown  overcast — ominous  heavy  gray 
masses  of  cloud  were  gathering  around,  and  hung  low  in  the  heavens, 
whilst  great  flakes  of  falling  snow  bespattered  the  window-panes 
ihickly.  Darkness  was  increasing  perceptibly  and  rapidly.  The 
wind  howled  with  a  dreary  wail,  and  soughed  audibly  through  the 
leafless  hedges  and  bare  gaunt  branches,  as  we  slowly  advanced 
along  the  desolate,  deserted,  trackless  road. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  keep  cheerful,  we  had  uncon- 
sciously subsided  into  a  dead  silence,  and  our  depression  seemed  to 
augment  with  each  shuffling  stride  of  the  weary  overdriven  steeds 
in  front. 

We  had 'left  Cockbumspath  nearly  two  hours  ago,  and  should 
be  now  sighting  Haddington.  I  put  down  the  window  and  looked 
anxiously  ahead,  but  all  was  one  great  foggy  blank.  I  could  dis- 
oein  nothing  for  the  drifting  snow,  that  nearly  blinded  me.  Sud- 
d^y  the  carriage  gave  a  tremendous  lurch,  and  we  came  to  a  full 
stop. 

*  Merciful  powers  I  what  is  the  matter  ?'  shrieked  my  wife, 
jnmping  up  and  fumbling  at  the  carriage-door  handle,  whilst  she 
fell  to  weeping  and  reciting  her  prayers. 
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'  Now  sit  down,  Amanda,  and  don't  be  a  fool.' 

'  Pleeze,  znr,  we  canna  foind  tha  rawd,'  bawled  the  postboy  from 
the  back  of  the  near-side  wheeler.  *  Urr*  (meaning  the  road)  *  'ave 
left  uSy  an'  we  be  naw  on  zum  koind  o'  'eath.  We  canna  be  far 
fra  'Addington,  but  aw  canna  tell  for  zartin  zare.' 

'  Well,  don't  sit  there  like  a  couple  of  stone  images.  Hang  it 
all,  men !  get  off  your  horses  and  lead  them,  and  poll  np  at  the  first 
house  you  come  to,  no  matter  what  it  is.  Stop  !  I  had  better  walk 
at  the  head  of  the  off-side  leader  myself.' 

Hastily  embracing  my  Amanda,  who  by  this  time  was  choking 
herself  with  sobs  in  her  comer  of  the  chariot,  overcome  by  the  cruel 
heartlessness  of  her  Alfred  and  the  brutal  inclemency  of  the  ele- 
ments, I  left  her  to  get  oyer  her  emotional  tendencies  as  best  she 
could,  and  descended  to  take  command  of  the  desponding  couple  of 
idiots,  who  had  parted  with  the  little  wit  they  had  ever  been  blessed 
with  at  the  same  moment  that  they  had  missed  their  way. 

Ugh  !  how  cold  it  was,  and  getting  dark  as  pitch  !  The  sleet 
pelted  pitilessly  in  our  faces,  driven  by  the  fierce  blast  from  the 
north,  as  we  plodded  forward  like  a  funeral  procession,  hearing 
nothing  but  the  whistling  of  the  icy  wind  and  the  tramp  of  feet  and 
hoofs  in  the  ever-deepening  snow.  At  length,  in  the  far  distance, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  a  little  to  our  left,  looking  like  a  rekindled  spark 
in  the  embers  of  an  expiring  fire,  we  could  dimly  perceive  a  faint 
glimmer  of  light. 

'Make  for  that  point  there  to  the  left,'  I  shouted,  pointing 
eagerly  to  where  the  welcome  gleam  was  shining,  urging  on  at  the 
same  time,  with  voice  and  rein,  the  wretched  quadruped  that  I  was 
trying  to  steer  safely  over  the  slippery  uneven  ground,  and  to 
turn  in  the  direction  I  indicated. 

*  0  Alfred,  my  love,'  screamed  Amanda,  hanging  half  out  of 
the  carriage-window,  *  are  you  not  coming  back  to  me  ?  I'm  so 
unhappy  and  so  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  it  is  so  cold  inside  all 
alone !' 

'  Put  up  the  glass,  then,  and  hold  your  tongue,  Amanda,'  re- 
joined her  love.  '  We  see  a  light  close  at  hand,  and  shall  soon  be 
under  shelter.' 

'  0  darling,  are  you  sure  'tis  a  house,  and  not  a  highwayman  ? 
'Ah,  ah !  There !  there !  there  he  is  !  and  he's  pointing  his  pistol 
at  me  !'  screeched  my  bride. 

It  was  only  a  stump  of  a  tree ;  but  anyhow  it  had  the  effect  of 
silencing  the  timid  fair  one,  who  instantly  retreated,  and  promptly 
pulled  down  all  the  carriage-blinds  on  surveying  this  harrowing 
object,  and  who  remained  speechless  and  in  dose  retirement  for  the 
rest  of  her  evening  drive. 

Presently,  after  another  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  forced  march. 
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accompanied  by  mnffled  corses  on  oar  bad  lack,  and  matterings  of 
a  Yery  oncomplimentary  nature  addressed  to  the  horses  and  their 
ancestry,  a  low  one-storied  pothoase  sort  of  a  place  stalked  sud- 
denly into  view.  The  light  in  one  of  the  two  upper  windows  flitted 
about  agitatedly,  as  we  knocked  loudly  and  incessantly  with  the  butt- 
end  of  the  whips  on  the  door,  but  for  a  couple  of  minutes  without 
other  result  than  the  one  noted.  Then  it  was  opened  cautiously  by 
a  rough-looking  shock-headed  youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  who 
peered  curiously  out  into  the  misty  darkness,  imder  his  sandy  shaggy 
eyebrows,  with  keen  observant  gaze. 

*  Wha's  yer  will  ?'  he  asked,  without,  however,  making  way  for 
admission  across  the  threshold. 

*  My  good  fellow,  we  are  benighted  travellers  seeking  supper 
and  shdter  for  the  night,'  I  answered.  '  You  shall  be  well  paid ; 
so  let  us  in  at  once,  without  more  ado.' 

*  Hoo  mony  are  ye  ?'  was  the  next  question  that  issued  from  the 
lips  of  this  growling  Cerberus. 

*  Four,  all  told,  but  one  is  a  lady,'  I  replied. 

'  Ugh  !  aw  maun  jeest  ga'  an  consult  wi'  tha  mither,'  said  the 
youth ;  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  departed,  clapping-to 
the  door,  leaving  us  staring  with  blank  dismay  into  each  other's 
fiaces,  and  shivering  outside  in  the  piercing  cold.  Fortunately  we 
had  not  long  to  wait,  our  grim  host  soon  reappearing  on  the  scene. 

'  Aw  can  cum  in,  all  on  ye,  an'  aw  can  stable  yer  cattle  in  the 
barm  an'  ye  will,'  he  said,  motioning  us  at  the  same  time  to  enter. 

Clinging  closely  to  me,  Amanda  alighted  from  the  clumsy 
vehicle,  and  we  both  followed  our  uncouth  conductor  into  a  poor 
bare  kitchen,  that  reeked  horribly  of  tobacco  and  peat  smoke. 
Bearing  aloft  in  his  hand  an  empty  black  bottle  in  which  was  stuck 
a  lighted  candle,  that  flared  and  guttered  wildly  with  much  greasy 
besprinkling  in  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind  that  blew  freely  through  the 
mdely-built  tenement,  and  moaned  drearily  through  the  room,  he 
placed  it  in  the  centre  of  a  small  round  table,  whilst  he  set  to  work 
to  stir  into  a  blaze  the  well-nigh  burnt-out  square  lumps  of  turf 
that  still  smouldered  on  the  hearth.  All  this  time  no  symptom  or 
sign  of  a  woman's  presence  was  anywhere  visible.  Everything  felt 
strange,  weird,  and  *  uncanny,'  and  I  did  not  half  relish  the  quarters 
that  chance  had  thus  fortuitously  imposed. 

An  odd  thumping  sound,  succeeded  by  a  noise  of  a  heavyweight 
being  dragged  across  the  floor,  could  be  distinctly  heard  overhead. 

*  What  is  happening  up-stairs  ?'  I  asked,  eyeing  my  landlord 
pro  tern,  suspiciously. 

'Aw  dinna  knaw,  so  aw  canna  say,'  he  replied.  'Maybe  it's 
tha  mither  arranging  tha  room  for  tha  leddy.  Yer  maun  sleep 
'ero  yersel,  for  we  hae  but  jeest  ane  apparrtimeiit  wi*  a  bed  in  it,  an' 
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iha  droiyers  maon  hae  to  Utter  dune  wi*  tha  beasties  i'  tha  barm. 
Aw  caima  'elp  it ;  we  be  vera  pnir  folk/  be  added  apologetically. 

Hardly  had  be  finished  speaking,  when  an  old  woman  entered 
the  kitchen.  Big,  raw-boned,  and  masculine  in  appearance,  she  was 
neyertbeless  scrupulously  clean,  and  wore  a  white  apron  and  a  large 
wide-bordered  cap  tied  neatly  under  the  chin,  with  a  huge  black  bow. 
Curtsying  humbly,  she  came  up  to  where  my  wife  was  sitting. 

*  Will  na  ye  tak  off  yer  hat,  mi  leddy  ?'  she  said,  proffering  to 
assist  Amanda  to  disencumber  herself  of  some  of  her  many  wraps. 
Then  turning  towards  the  man,  whom  from  the  likeness  we  quickly 
discovered  was  her  son,  *  Ga,  Jamie  laddie,  an'  cut  ane  or  twa 
xaishers  o*  bacon  fra  aff  tha  soide  by  tha  washhoose-door,  and  yer'U 
-foind  sum  eggs  o'  tha  momin's  layin'  in  tha  stoup  crock  in  tha  cdlar.' . 

Bustling  about,  the  dame  soon  established  a  sort  of  feeling  of 
*€omfort  around  as  only  a  woman  can. 

A  cloth  was  spread,  and  knives  and  forks  and  crockery  were 
produced ;  a  kettle  boiled  on  the  fire,  a  second  candle  was  lit,  and 
in  another  ten  minutes  a  smoking  dish  of  fried  eggs  and  bacon^ 
flanked  by  a  loaf  of  home-baked  bread,  was  placed  before  us,  to- 
gether with  a  bottle  of  good  whisky,  which  the  hot  water,  with 
sugar  and  a  slice  of  lemon,  speedily  converted  into  excellent  toddy 
— than  which  there  is  nothing  better  for  warming  and  cheering  the 
spirits,  restoring  the  equanimity,  or  composing  the  nerves. 

From  the  tiny  washhouse  at  the  back  we  could  hear  the  post- 
boys '  gufihwing'  loudly  over  some  of  Jamie's  jokes,  which  seemed 
entirely  to  their  liking  and  his  own.  Pushing  aside  the  table  and 
lighting  my  pipe,  I  settled  myself  comfortably  for  the  evening  on 
one  side  of  the  blazing  hearth,  whilst  Amanda,  having  fetched  her 
reticule,  faced  me  on  the  other,  and  proceeded  to  tat  with  a  nimble 
-dexterity  that  was  mightily  pleasing  to  behold.  We  were  beginning 
to  feel  placidly  content,  and  I  was  just  nodding  off  into  a  delicious 
doze,  aflier  picturing  many  quaint  fantasies,  and  imaging  gnomes 
and  giants,  and  castles  and  armies,  in  the  red  fire-glow,  little 
dreaming  of  the  gruesome  night  that  was  in  store  for  us. 

*  Tha  bed  up-stairs  is  quite  clane  an'  straaight  whenever  tha 
leddy  ma'  wish  to  retire,'  said  our  hostess,  coming  into  the  room. 
*  I'm  afeerd  ye'U  na'  be  vera  weel  off  tha  night,'  she  continued, 
'  but  it's  tha  maist  aw  can  do  for  ye.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Amanda  sweetly.  '  I'm  sure  we  shall  be 
very  comfortable.* 

*  Aweel,  an'  indeed  I  hope  that  ye  will.  Dinna  fash  yersel* 
wi'  tidying  up ;  aw'U  cum  an'  do  it  a'  for  ye  if  ye're  so  moinded ;  an' 
dinna  gae  speering  into  tha  earner  closet — it  be  jeest  fule  a'  things 
a'  my  ain  that  a  put  there  when  Jamie  tauld  me  ye're  war  cummin.' 
And  wishing  us  both  '  gude-night,'  she  vanished  into  the  back 
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regions,  to  where  Jamie  was  with  '  tha  droiying  bairns/  as  she  called 
them. 

*  What  a  Tery  kind,  civil,  obliging  person  she  is  !*  remarked  my 
wife,  after  the  old  woman  had  left  us.  '  How  fortonate  we  were  in 
disooTering  this  nice  cottage !'  (Poor  soul,  she  was  easily  pleased  in 
those  days.)  *  Hark !  how  the  wind  howls !  what  a  night,  to  be  snre !' 

'  Amanda,  my  pet,  I  think  yon  had  better  go  to  bed,'  said  I, 
intermpting  her  interesting  soliloquy.  *  We  have  to  start  early 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  am  sore  yon  must  be  tired.  I  shall 
follow  yon  in  a  few  minntes ;  so  don't  dawdle,  that's  a  dear.' 

Lighting  a  candle,  I  handed  it  to  my  wife,  who  receiyed  it 
bloshingly,  and  tripped  coyly  away  with  it  np-stairs. 

I  remained  yet  awhile,  rominating  and  pondering  over  many 
things,  whilst  the  light  waxed  low,  and  at  length  spnttered  oat 
altogether.  How  long  I  sat  thns  in  the  growing  darkness  I  know 
not,  for  I  must  have  Men  asleep.  It  conld  not  haye  been  many 
minutes,  however,  for  the  fire  was  fast  decaying  before  nnconscions- 
ness  crept  upon  me,  and  was  not  yet  dead  when  I  was  recalled  to 
the  things  of  this  world  by  the  most  piercing  shriek  that  ever  rang 
in  mortal  ears — a  shriek  so  intensely  wild  and  prolonged  that  it 
scarcely  seemed  human.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  thud,  as 
of  something  very  bulky  and  massive  falling,  that  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  the  crazy  little  house,  as  if  an  earthquake  were  sapping  the 
earth's  strata.  I  started  up  iu  an  agony  of  fear,  and  groped  my  way 
instantly  to  the  latched  door.  Before  I  could  reach  it,  another 
protracted  wailing  shriek  vibrated  through  the  miserable  dwelling, 
this  time  more  fedntly,  as  if  the  sound  proceeded  from  some  stifling 
throat  in  which  sufTocation  was  doing  its  deadly  work. 

Thrilled  with  a  supernatural  terror,  I  blundered  up  the  steep 
ladder-like  stairs,  and  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  was  in 
the  room  whence  the  dismal  awe-inspiring  cries  proceeded.  It  was 
the  room  where  we  were  to  have  slept.  All  was  dark,  save  for  the 
pale  light  of  the  moon,  that  was  now  struggling  to  cast  fitful  rays 
from  behind  the  storm-driven  clouds,  that  sped  hurriedly  in  broken 
dense  black  masses  across  the  turbulent  tempest-tost  sky. 

Lying  prone  on  the  floor,  immediately  in  front  of  a  wide-open 
cupboard- door,  was  a  great  sprawling  motionless  white  heap,  that 
stirred  not  at  my  approach:  only  a  faint  groan  from  beneath  it, 
announcing  that  it  was  not  entirely  lifeless.  With  a  silent  horror, 
that  prevented  me  calling  aloud,  I  moved  towards  it,  and  the  hide- 
ous sight  that  met  my  fear-stricken  eyes  well-nigh  curdled  the 
blood  in  my  veins. 

Face  downwards — stretched  at  ftdl  length,  with  its  arms  slightly 
extended,  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet — ^lay  the  corpse  of  a  man  ; 
whilst  underneath  it,  with  her  poor  upturned  face  as  white  as  that 
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of  her  loathsome  companion,  whose  cold  bloodless  lips  seemed 
glued  to  her  deathlike  cheek  in  close  embrace,  was  my  dear  child- wife 
Amanda.  In  one  hand  she  still  held  the  battered  metal  candlestick, 
from  which  the  candle  had  dropped,  and  been  extinguished  in  the  fall ; 
whilst  the  other,  with  outspread  rigid  fingers,  grasped  the  shoulder 
of  the  ghastly  thing,  and  seemed  as  if  in  the  act  of  trying  to  repel 
and  avert  the  festering  spectre-object  from  pillowing  itself  on  her 
gentle  bosom,  in  its  forward  swoop  from  its  impromptu  charnel-house 
to  bury  under  its  fetid  corruption  my  darling's  prostrate  form. 

Summoning  all  my  strength  of  resolution  and  presence  of  mind, 
I  yelled  madly  for  help ;  whilst  I  struggled  to  free  my  unhappy 
Amanda  from  the  putrefying  touch  of  the  horrible  shape  that  was 
crushing,  with  its  death-weight,  the  breath  out  of  her  body. 

Suddenly  I  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  four  blanched,  staring,  terror- 
fraught  faces  huddled  together  in  the  doorway.  '  Jamie,'  at  the 
back  of  the  little  group,  clutched  in  his  shaking  bony  fist  a  lighted 
lantern,  that  he  held  high  over  the  other  three  heads,  whereby  a  lurid 
glare  was  thrown  into  the  dismal  garret,  and  helped  to  render  more 
distinct  the  features  of  the  dead  and  the  living.  His  mother  stood 
in  front,  wringing  her  hands,  and  making  unceasing  doleful  moans. 
In  a  frenzy  of  nervous  apprehension,  and  nearly  petrified  with  hor- 
ror, I  managed  to  beckon  the  woman  to  come  forward.  She  came, 
and  assisted  me  to  extricate  and  release  my  swooning  wife  from 
the  oppressive  incubus  of  the  corpse,  and  to  place  her  gently  and 
tenderly  on  the  truckle-bed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  whilst  the 
three  men  lifted  and  carried  down-stairs  the  poor  lifeless  body,  the 
innocent  cause  of  this  direful  catastrophe. 

All  through  the  watches  of  that  terrible  night,  until  the  gray  dawn 
was  streaking  the  east,  I  sat  by  the  bedside  of  my  darling,  endeavour- 
ing by  every  known  means  to  restore  vitality  to  her  inanimate  form ; 
but  all  was  in  vain.  The  catalepsy  into  which  she  had  fallen 
defied  all  human  skill.  The  weary  hours  wore  on,  and  yet  there 
came  no  change  in  this  hideous  mockery  and  counterfeit  of  death, 
until  I  dared  gaze  on  her  no  longer,  lest  the  ghastly  semblance 
should  imperceptibly  transform  itself  into  immutable  reality. 

Haunted  by  a  sickening  distrust,  that  increased  as  the  seconds  flew, 
and  filled  with  nervous  fears  that  unmanned  and  almost  maddened  me, 
I  felt  at  last  that  were  I  to  remain  another  instant  in  the  murder- 
ous hovel,  my  senses  would  likewise  desert  me.  Hastily,  there- 
fore, collecting  together  all  the  rugs,  cloaks,  and  furs,  I  swathed 
them  about  my  dear  Amanda,  and  raising  her  in  my  urms  carried 
the  precious  burden  to  the  carriage,  where  I  deposited  it  beside  me. 
Then  ordering  the  horses  to  be  put  to  without  a  minute's  delay,  I 
determined  at  all  risks  to  make  for  the  nearest  town,  where  effi- 
cient medical  assistance  could  be  procured,  and  where  my  beloved 
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invalid  could  rest  in  security,  Borroonded  by  all  that  professional 
skill  and  affectionate  care  could  devise,  until  assured  convalescence 
would  enable  us  to  journey  homewards. 

Just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  ill-starred  wretched 
hoQse,  the  woman,  whose  cupidity  and  sordid  avarice  were  the 
eaase  of  the  fatal  calamity,  came  to  me  with  cringing  manner  and 
whining  voice,  and  on  her  knees,  in  the  most  abject  strain,  implored 
my  pardon  for  all  that  had  occurred.     The  facts  were  these  : 

It  appeared  that  four  days  previously  her  husband  had  died,  and 
was  to  be  buried  two  days  hence.  She  and  her  son  were  miserably 
poor,  and  the  expenses  of  the  coming  funeral  did  not  diminish  the 
prospect  of  starvation  during  the  hard  winter-time.  The  chances 
of  putting  money  into  their  pockets  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  our  casual  demand  for  a  night's  board  and  lodging  was  a  temp- 
tation she  could  not  find  courage  to  resist.  Jamie,  therefore,  was 
told  off  to  keep  us  in  play  down-stairs,  whilst  the  widow,  with 
superhuman  strength,  and  an  insensibility  to  decency  (letting  alone 
feeling)  past  all  imagination,  contrived  to  drag  the  corpse  from  off 
the  b^,  across  the  floor  to  the  cupboard,  to  shove  it  inside,  and 
to  prop  it  upright  within  the  dark  recess,  and,  shutting  to  the 
door  (merely  latching  it,  for  lock  there  was  none),  trusted  then 
to  Providence  and  good  fortune  that  neither  of  us  would  think  of 
looking  into  the  interior  of  this  Bluebeard's  chamber. 

Would  that  they  had  so  befriended  her !  But,  alas !  as  we  know 
too  well,  it  was  fated  to  be  otherwise. 

Amanda,  always  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament  and  vivid 
imagination,  never  slept  in  a  strange  room  without  previously 
investigating  all  the  dark  comers,  and  prying  into  all  the  closets. 
Poor  dear  woman!  I  do  not  think  she  has  ever  attempted  to 
gratify  her  curiosity  in  that  way  since  that  fatal  night. 

For  weeks  she  hovered  between  life  and  death,  and  did  not 
rally  from  the  terrible  shock,  but  lay  in  a  semi-conscious  condition, 
sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse ;  and  for  months  she  remained 
a  prey  to  the  most  violent  fits  of  hysteria,  or  else  was  afflicted 
with  sudden  bursts  of  wild  animal  spirits,  that  bordered  dangerously 
near  to  mania.  However,  thank  God !  by  dint  of  extreme  care  and 
patience,  and  the  most  tender  nursing  that  it  ever  fell  to  human 
lot  to  receive,  together  with  the  best  advice  from  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  the  day,  she  gradually  recovered  her  former  health 
and  even  balance  of  mind,  and  can  now  afford  to  look  back  on  the 
dread  event  that  so  nearly  bereft  her  of  her  reason  with  unshud- 
dering  composure ;  but  never  to  this  date  can  I  or  any  one  pre- 
vail upon  her,  either  by  assurances  of  safety,  or  by  entreaties  or 
bribes,  to  inhabit  any  room  or  to  stay  in  any  house  where,  to  her 
knowledge,  there  is  a  door  without  a  lock. 
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Ix  was  but  a  market-garden  at  its  best,  and  no  garden  flowers  grow 
wild  there  in  this  time  of  its  decay.  It  was  never  perhaps  a  remark* 
aUy  loxuriant  garden,  for  it  consists  largely  of  a  wet  and  heavy 
day-land.  Bat  it  had  its  day  and  floorished,  and  was  fair  with  pro- 
fitable garden  growths  and  what  not,  until  grasping  stupidity  made 
a  desert  of  it,  and  banished  its  inhabitants,  and  endowed  the  hap* 
less  place  with  a  name  from  which  it  may  never  recover.  Whether 
cupidity  alone,  or  bad  seasons  alone,  could  have  made  the  place  the 
melancholy  waste  it  is,  may  remain  an  open  question.  They  have 
done  the  deed  between  them  very  thoroughly. 

Even  the  garden  of  Eden  might  have  been  excused  for  looking^ 
a  little  dull  under  such  an  October  fog  as  lay  upon  the  garden-farma 
of  Everton  iu  the  county  of  Bedford,  when  I  saw  them  first.  Bat 
the  fog  seemed  somehow  to  suit  the  forlorn  and  desolate  aspect  of 
the  region.  Sunlight  would  have  been  an  insult  and  a  wrong.  I 
passed  by  deserted  farmsteads,  and  through  fields  rank  with  weeds. 
The  blank  staring  windows  of  the  empty  houses  had  offered  to 
local  boyhood  a  temptation  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  desert-spirit 
of  the  village  looked  disconsolately  on  the  fog  from  between  ragged 
eyelids  of  broken  glass.  It  is  probable  that  no  real  definition  of 
any  one  thing  can  be  given  without  some  other  thing  being  lighted 
up  by  it.  It  was  the  late  Lord  Pahnerston,  I  believe,  who  described 
dirt  as  '  matter  out  of  place.*  All  matter  in  its  place  is  of  course 
admirable  and  useful.  But  not  even  dirt  shows  admirable  matter 
so  much  out  of  place  as  grass  growing  where  the  feet  of  men 
have  been  or  should  be  busy.  Fitzroy-square  is  an  example ;  the 
farmyards  of  the  village  of  Everton  are  another.  William  Carleton^ 
in  his  story  of  '  The  Geography  of  an  Irish  Oath,'  speaks  of  ^  the 
truly  Eastern  malignity'  of  the  Irish  curse —  *  May  the  grass  grow 
before  your  door.'  Here,  in  this  little  Bedfordshire  village,  the 
curse  is  fulfilled,  and  the  grass  grows  thick  and  green  in  yard  and 
fold,  a  mournful  sight.  A  dismal  and  depressing  silence  reigns 
over  the  fields.  There  is  no  lowing  of  oxen,  or  clutter  of  poultry,  or 
barking  of  dogs,  or  noise  of  the  cheerful  flail,  or  halloo  of  the  carter 
to  his  team. 

A  round  unvarnished  tale  of  this  desolation  was  delivered  in 
the  columns  of  the  Bedfordshire  Mercury  a  week  or  two  ago,  and 
was  translated  to  the  Daily  News.  It  set  forth,  simply,  these 
facts :  The  village  of  Everton,  twelve  years  ago,  was  one  of  the 
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most  prosperous  in  the  coonty.  The  farms,  eight  in  number,  were 
let  to  respectable  well-to-do  tenants,  most  of  whom  were  bom  upon 
the  soil  they  cultiTated,  and  whose  ancestors  were  natiyes  of  the 
Tillage.  Some  years  ago  the  estate  was  sold,  the  old  tenants  were 
ericted,  and  the  land  was  let  to  strangers  at  an  advanced  rental. 
The  farms  were  not  long  occupied.  Tenant  after  tenant  gaye  up 
his  holding,  and  now  seyen  of  the  eight  farmhouses  are  deserted  by 
farmers.  One  or  two  are  closed,  and  the  others  are  occupied  by 
bailifib  or  labourers.  The  whole  of  the  estate,  with  the  exception 
of  one  &rm  and  some  garden-land,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  who 
is  carrying  on  the  cultiyation  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord.  The 
labour  employed  is  so  small  that  labourers  haye  to  go  out  of  the 
parish  for  employment.  The  probability  is  that  there  is  not  so 
much  money  spent  in  the  yillage  by  two  thousand  per  annum  as 
there  was  twelye  years  ago.  .  .  .  That  is  the  gist  of  the  statement 
on  the  strength  of  which  I  went  down  into  Bedfordshire. 

It  was  only  fair  to  look  into  the  state  of  matters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  deserted  yillage  before  forming  or  attempting  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  of  the  decadence  aboye  set  forth. 
On  the  lands  of  a  noble  lady  near  at  hand  the  farmers  are  preparing  a 
petition  for  a  decrease  of  rent.  All  the  tenants,  with  one  exception, 
haye  signed  it,  or  expressed  their  wish  to  sign  it,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
man  who  holds  back  dares  not  sign  it,  because  his  rent  has  already 
fallen  so  fax  into  arrear.  My  guide  introduced  me  to  a  fEirmer  in 
the  market-square  at  Potton.  '  This,'  I  was  told,  '  is  the  ablest  agri- 
culttnist  in  this  part  of  the  country.*  The  farmer  modestly  but 
firmly  refused  to  go  agen  that  statement,  and  indeed  expressed  his 
willingness  to  tackle  any  on  'em,  come  from  where  they  might) 
And  how  had  farming  paid  him  lately  ?  Paid !  He  chuckled  at 
the  idea.  Why,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  forty  acre  of  potatoes,  which 
had  turned  out  well,  he'd  haye  lost  fifteen  hundred  pound  this  year. 
He  had  a  Scotch  champion  potato  which  resisted  disease,  and  would 
always,  as  he  belieyed,  resist  disease  when  properly  grown.  The 
yield  this  year  was  between  seyen  and  eight  tons  an  acre,  and  the 
tubers  were  large  and  sound.  Eyerything  else  had  failed  him.. 
The  Scotch  champion  was  his  sheet-anchor,  and  he  held  by  it.  I 
learn  that  he  has  yery  busily  adyertised  it,  and  has  done  his  best 
to  induce  his  fellow-agriculturists  to  try  it.  Adjacent  lands, 
planted  with  other  sorts,  haye  not  been  worth  digging,  whilst  the 
champion  has  not  thrown  out  more  than  a  bushel  of  diseased  roots 
per  acre.  For  the  rest,  the  year's  crop,  beans,  cucumbers,  scarlet- 
runners,  and  so  on,  were  a  dead  failure,  in  spite  of  most  careful 
cultiyation.  So  that  it  may  be  seen  that  eyen  outside  Eyerton 
agricultural  matters  haye  come  to  a  poor  pass  in  Bedfordshire. 

The  statement,  ahready  cited,  that  20002.  would  represent  the 
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falling  off  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  village  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  state  of  things,  was  not  easily  to  be  verified ;  bat 
one  local  tradesman  was  kind  enough  to  produce  his  books  for  the 
year  1875,  and  to  show  me  the  entries  for  Everton  for  that  year. 
The  four  quarters  showed  respectively  lOOZ.,  70i.,  65Z.,  and  140i. 
He  estimated  that  ready-money  purchasers  from  the  village  might 
make  up  a  total  of  4002.  for  the  year.  That  showed  fairly  the 
average  expenditure  at  his  shop  by  Everton  people  in  an  average 
year.  And  how  about  this  year?  I  asked.  He  laughed.  *A 
tenner  would  cover  this  year's  takings  from  Everton.  I  don't  say,' 
he  added,  '  that  this  represents  absolutely  the  fsilling  off  of  the  ex- 
penditure in  my  line.  Some  of  the  business  may  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  me  to  other  people.  You  vrill  see  how  likely  that  is 
when  you  have  been  over  the  estate.'  The  landlord  of  the  country 
inn  at  which  I  stayed  unconsciously  emphasised  the  tradesman's 
account  of  things :  Used  to  do  a  pretty  good  trade  with  Everton. 
Nobody  there  now  to  do  trade  with.  Place  was  empty.  But  the 
landlord  smoked  his  cigar  and  sipped  his  liquor  with  the  air  of  a 
prosperous  man  to  whom  these  things  mattered  little. 

'  There  is  nobody  on  the  fiEu^e  of  the  earth,'  said  my  courteous 
and  able  guide,  as  he  drove  me  over  to  Everton,  '  who  is  so  helpless 
as  a  ruined  farmer.  He  can  be  nothing  but  a  labourer,  a  bailiff,  or 
a  drover.'  He  told  me  a  story  of  one  young  fellow  in  the  neigh- 
Jbourhood  who  had  broken  down  under  pressure  of  recent  bad  years. 
The  farmer  gave  up  the  whole  of  his  crops  to  the  landlord,  and 
^being  valued,  they  turned  out  to  represent  one-half  his  annual 
rental.  The  ordinary  legal  processes  were  put  in  force  to  recover 
the  remaining  half;  'and,'  said  my  guide,  'the  man  told  me  the 
other  day  that  all  he  wanted  was  to  be  rid  of  responsibilities  which 
overwhelmed  him,  and  get  a  berth  somewhere  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
shillings  a  week.' 

The  paragraph  in  the  county  paper  had  fluttered  the  residents 
of  the  little  parish  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  landlord  of  the 
village  inn  resented  inquiry,  and  declined  to  be  '  dra'd'  into  saying 
anything.  '  No,  no,'  he  said ;  *  I've  had  them  come  here  as  has 
said  I  had  a  finger  in  that  there  pie,' — indicating  the  paragraph, — 
'and  I  won't  say  nothin'  about  anythin'.'  Was  the  condition  of 
things  exaggerated  ?  I  asked  him.  '  You  go  an'  look,'  said  the 
landlord,  oracularly;  '  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  dra'd  into  sayin'  nothin'.' 
The  landlord  was  relieved  from  persecution  by  the  arrival  of  a 
frightened  messenger,  who  brought  news  of  an  accident  to  one  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  were  shooting  in  the  fields.  I  found  him 
moistening  the  wounded  man's  gate  with  tears  of  agitated  sympathy 
half  an  hour  later ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
welcomed  even  this  diversion  from  so  unpleasant  and  dangerous  a 
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topic.  His  wife  set  np  a  similar  barrier  against  inquiry,  and  also 
declined  to  be  '  dra'd'  into  any  sort  of  admission.  Bat  as  being 
utterly  apart  from  the  question,  the  landlord  told  us  that  he  had 
had  a  Druids'  dinner  in  the  house  the  day  before.  In  old  times 
the  Dmids  numbered  eighty.  Now,  he  didn't  b'leeve  as  theer  was 
forty  on  'em ;  leastways,  theer  wasn't  that  many  at  the  dinner. 
He  had  no  reyerence  for  the  press,  this  old  gentleman,  but  regarded 
it  eyidently  as  a  mischievous  and  disturbing  element  in  life,  a  thing 
against  which  it  was  his  duty  to  set  an  unbending  countenance. 
Bnt  then  he  farmed  a  portion  of  the  estate,  and  had  especial 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  bring  anybody  '  on  top  of  him.'  The 
Tillage  blacksmith  deposed  to  what  he  knew.  I  should  have  said 
the  late  village  blacksmith,  for  he  was  blacksmith  no  longer.  With 
the  decay  of  farming  operations  he  found  his  occupation  gone. 
There  were  only  fourteen  horses  left  in  the  parish,  and  the  smith 
had  turned  baker  by  way  of  filling  up  his  time.  With  a  curious 
fidelity  of  memory  he  went  through  the  old  equine  list  of  the  village. 
'  Old  Danes  used  to  have  so  many ;  and  then  he  bought  that  thur 
gray ;'  and  so  on.  He  knew  the  horses  as  well  as  he  knew  the 
people — perhaps  better — and  could  tell  what  had  become  of  the 
vanished  gray  and  brown  as  well  as  if  they  had  carried  capital 
initials  and  worn  smock-frocks.  '  Nothing  doing,'  said  the  smith. 
*  Look  at  Waterloo  Farm ;  three  hundred  acres  odd ;  not  a  horse 
been  on  it — not  to  say  to  work — this  'ear.  Just  sowed  down  grass 
and  planted  a  bean  or  two,  that's  all.'  Following  the  advice  of  the 
landlord  and  the  smith,  I  walked  over  that  taxm,  and  saw  things 
for  myself.  I  spent  the  better  part  of  two  days  in  walking  over  the 
whole  estate.  The  general  result  of  observation  has  been  already 
given.  It  can  be  put  into  a  sentence :  What  was  once  a  garden  is 
now  a  desert. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  tell  how  things  came  to  fall  into  so  miser- 
able a  condition.  The  story  is  brief,  but  instructive.  The  estate 
at  one  time  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Thornton,  and  in  his  day  was  occu- 
pied by  a  prosperous  and  contented  tenantry.  The  rents  were 
lower  by  perhaps  a  third  than  those  paid  by  farmers  in  the  near 
neighbourhood,  but  this  circumstance  was  balanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  land  was  of  the  least  generous  quality,  and  that,  in  rainy 
seasons  especially,  the  crops  were  open  to  unusual  chances  of 
disaster.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Thornton  the  management  of  the 
estate  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hussey,  whose  first  action  was  to 
give  all  the  old  tenants  notice  to  quit.  Most  of  them  wished  to 
remain.  Some  of  them  would  have  been  willing  to  stay  even  at  an 
advanced  rental,  but  a  clean  sweep  was  made,  and  the  estate  was 
cleared  of  its  old  tenantry.  The  agent  probably  felt  himself  justi- 
fied or  partly  justified  in  this  act  by  the  widespread  hunger  for 
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laikd'Wlkioh  at  that  time  charaotmsed  the  country.  Nobody  cares 
to  Sesgrn  noW)  and  it  is  singular  to  notice  in  how  short  a  time  the 
earth-hanger  has  brooght  its  own  revenges  round.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  new  tenants  even  at  an  advanced  rentals  It 
was  likdy  to  be  still  less  difficult  when  the  advanced  rental  was 
accompanied  by  so  charming  a  proviso  as  that  attached  to  it  by  the 
agekit.  Farmers  were  not  to  be  troubled  mnch  about  their  Tent. 
A  certain  happy-go-lncky  system  of  compensation  took  upon  itsdf 
the  aspect  of  a  regal  generosity.  The  first  year's  rent  could  be 
eiq^ended  on  iaim  improvements,  on  artificial  manures,  on  oilcake 
for  feeding  stock  Land  hitherto  let  at  22«.  per  acre  was  leased 
for  various  terms  of  years  for  QQs.,  and  poorer  plots  went  in  due 
proportion.  At  the  end  of  the  first  halcyon  year  the  estate  was 
put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  and  was  purchased,  as  an  investment^ 
by  the  trustees  ot  two  minors.  No  prospects  could  possibly  look 
fjftirer.  The  land  was  let  on  lease,  and  was  all  occupied  by  respect- 
able and  responsible  tenants.  Intending  purchasers,  inspecting  the 
estate,  heard  no  note  of  discontent,  for  the  £EUiners  had  not  begun 
to  find  out  the  pinch  of  the  increased  payments — had  not,  indeed^ 
begun  to  make  payment — a  halcyon  time.  But  since  no  clause  in 
the  title  deeds  provided  for  a  continuance  of  this  beatific  state  of 
things,  the  trustees  of  the  new  proprietors  began  to  collect  rents. 
They  had  paid  for  their  estate  of  seventeen  hundred  acres  a  price 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  assumption  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  advanced  rental  could  and  would  be  paid  by  the  tenants. 
Then  the  time  of  trial  came.  An  increase  of  thirty  per  cent  in 
rental  may  make  all  the  difference  between  competence  and  bank- 
ruptcy. One  man,  named  Clealand,  who  had  taken  two  faxms 
under  the  new  conditions,  bore  the  burden  for  a  little  time,  and 
then,  contriving  to  break  his  lease,  got  away.  He  was  succeeded 
by  one  Eirkham,  who  lost,  according  to  his  own  statement,  16002., 
and  then  retired.  He  allowed  the  trustees  to  distrain  for  rent,  and 
so  broke  his  lease  and  got  away.  In  another  farm  a  man  named 
Rose  began  witii  a  pretty  good  capital,  and  left  almost  penniless^  > 
He  was  followed  by 'one  Woodruff,  whose  story  is  a  romance,  or 
serves  at  least  as  a  romance  in  that  quiet  country  comer,  where  the 
episodes  which  go  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  fiction  are  naturally  rare. 
Woodruff  held  his  farm  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  elected  one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  parish.  He  served  in  harness  with  Jeremiah 
Thomson,  blacksmiUi  and  baker,  whom  we  have  seen  already. 
During  his  tenancy  the  farm-buildings  were  somehow  burned  down. 
There  are  who  say  that  Mr.  Woodruff  had  had  a  fire  elsewhere, 
and  who  whisper  that  conflagrations  were  ratiier  in  his  line.  It  is- 
not  known  whether  any  suspicion  or  knowledge  in  this  direction 
actuated  the  trustees,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  reerect  the 
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burnt  farm-boildmgs.  There  Hnes  of  grass-grown  brick  ttid  mortar 
still  enclose  the 'weedy  spaces  of  the  old  bams  and  oat-hooses. 
Tins  sort  of  n^leet^wonld  even  seem  to  he  characteristic  cf  the 
district,  for'%i  the  neighhooring  town  of  Potton,  the  widespread 
signs  of  an  -^d*  fire  still  tottep  and  cramble  at  the  street  edge. 
En  passant,  it  seems  worth  telling,  that  when  this  Potton  fire 
broke  ont/  and  the  local  fire-brigade  under  the  command  of  the  local 
doctor  arrived  tipon  the  scene,  it  was  discoyered  that  a  gentleman 
who  owned  a  pump,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  valuable,  had 
withdrawn  the  sucker  and  secreted  it.  Being  reasoned  with,  this 
public-spirited  personage  dedared  that  the  fire-brigade  on  its  last 
visit  had  broken  a  pump-sucker  of  his,  and.  he  wa'nt  a-going  to  be 
dra'd  into  no  more  expenses  for  nobody.  A  crowd  of  the  burnt-out 
popukoe  gatheared  next'  day,  and,  armed  with  bags  of  stones,  marched 
to  the  pump^wner's  premises  with  intent  to  signalise  their  opinion 
of  him.  I  forget  how  the  affair  ended.  Farmer  Woodruff — ^to 
return — had/in  his  eiq^acity  of  parish  overseer,  collected  some  140Z. 
of  parish  money.  -  This  he  spent  upon  his  farm,  or  paid  away  in 
rent,  hoping  to  meke  it  good  when  harvest  came.  The  season  was 
mr&vouraUe,  and  he  had  ne  harvest  worth  speaking  of.  He  was 
called  upon  for  the  money,  summoned  before  the  bench,  and  ordered, 
nnder  penalties  of  distraint,  to  pay  in  a  given  time.  The  trustees 
fell  upon  'him  for  a  half-year's  rent.  He  pleaded  that  his  lease 
gave  him  a  right  to  claim  the  rebuilding  of  his  ruined  premises. 
They  resisted  the  plea,  and  distrained.  He  was  then  more  than 
ever  unable  to  refund  the  appropriated  140J.,  was  tried  for  fraudu- 
lent bailee,  and  suffered  two  months'  imprisonment.  His  creditors, 
who  had  got  nothing  so  far,  desired  to  carry  on  the  farm  under  the 
terms  of  the^lease.  The  land  was  all  ready  for  cropping.  The 
trustees  refused  to  accede  to  this  desire  unless  the  creditors  would 
undertake  to  place  the  farm  in  tenantable  repair.  This,  in  addition 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  burned  out-houses  and  bams,  included  the 
repair  of  hedges,  fences,  ditches,  and  gates,  and  the  papering  and 
painting  of  the  ftrmhousoi  A  committee  of  inspection  appointed 
by  the  creditors  declined  this  mistaken  munificence,  and  now  the 
fieirmhouse  Crumbles  beside  the  other  ruins.  Part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  a  sort  of  sub-bailiff,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  publican.  The 
land  attached  to  this  homestead  still  remains  unfarmed,  and  is  fast 
degenerating  into  a  weeded  wilderness.  I  have  hinted  at  the  sus- 
picions which  hangover  this  farmer;  but  it  is  only  Mi  to  say 
that  his  brother  overseer,  who  narrowly  escaped  being  indicted  with 
hifen,'  had'4he"fintteert  belief  in  -the-  honesty  of  his  intentions,  and 
that  ihe-  pl:>palar ^  oplnioH'  is  plaffllyand  broadly  expressed  to  the- 
effect  that  the  trustees,  by  their  refusal  to  rebuild,  left  the  man 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  livelihood,  and  forced  him  into  an  act  of  folly 
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which  the  law  was  compelled  to  regard  as  an  act  of  frand.  It  is 
only  fjEiir  to  point  ont  also  that  the  trustees  had  made  a  signally 
unprofitable  bargain,  and  on  whichever  side  the  balance  kicks  the 
beam,  the  philosopher  ma;  console  himself  with  the  not  inappro- 
priate reflection  that  '  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  man.' 
I  gathered  this  story  from  many  sources,  but  my  first  informant — 
from  whom  I  got  the  bones  of  it — wound  up  his  narrative  with  these 
words:  'I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Woodruff  was  as 
honourable  a  man  as  could  be  found,  but  as  Solomon  says,  ''  It  is 
difficult  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  upright."  '  I  have  verified  the 
story  as  far  as  possible,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  verification  of  the  proverb  to  others. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  country  to  give  rather  high-sounding 
titles  to  farms  thereabout,  and  the  various  holdings  bear  such 
names  as  Gibraltar,  Waterloo,  and  so  forth.  At  Waterloo  Farm 
there  dwelt,  for  a  space  of  more  than  forty  years,  one  farmer 
Danes,  who  shared  in  the  general  eviction.  He  took  another  hold- 
ing at  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  died  there,  so  the  countiy  people 
say,  literally  of  a  broken  heart.  This  may  sound  a  litUe  over- 
strained, but  I  know  something  of  the  futhfulness  with  which 
the  old-fashioned  farmer  clings  to  the  land  on  which  he  was  bom 
and  bred,  and  I  am  not  indisposed  to  accept  the  tragic  close  of  this 
story.  There  was  another  man,  Olney  Folbigg  by  name,  who 
brought  up  a  large  family  on  the  estate.  He  broke  down  altogether 
on  being  evicted  from  his  farm.  A  sense  of  injustice  weighed  upon 
his  mind,  and  at  this  time  he  has  long  since  found  a  refuge  from 
his  troubles  in  a  complete  mental  vacuity.  James  Smith,  of  Gib- 
raltar Farm,  died  very  shortly  after  the  eviction,  but  he  was  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  time.  Farmer  Kidman,  also  one  of  the 
evicted,  now  works  as  a  labourer  in  the  parish.  The  sons  of 
£armer  Wagstaff,  another  of  the  old  tenants,  are  working  on  the 
estate  as  horse-keepers. 

The  only  farm  now  occupied  is  held  by  John  Bliss,  described  to 
me  as  '  a  man  of  good  staple,  who  can  stand  the  rough  of  it  better 
than  most  of  'em.'  He  f^irms  also  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  avows 
that  '  what  he  makes  in  Bucks  he  loses  in  Beds.'  He  is,  how- 
ever, determined  to  work  the  farm  until  the  close  of  his  lease,  and 
finish  honourably. 

There  is  a  blight  upon  the  place,  which  it  is  not  easy  for 
words  to  exaggerate.  It  is  a  common  saying  with  farmers  that 
weeds  only  grow  fast  in  good  years ;  but  either  the  proverb  is  a 
mistaken  one,  or  Everton  has  a  most  unusual  faculty  for  weed- 
growing.  Land  out  of  cultivation  for  three  years  only,  supplies 
ample  shelter  for  ground-game.  Broom,  and  fern,  and  twitch,  and 
the  white-petalled  yellow-hearted  May-weed,  and  the  purple-blos- 
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flomed  willow-weed,  are  thick  npon  the  ground.  The  last-named 
weed  has  been  supposed  only  to  grow  in  wet  bottom-lands,  bnt 
this  year  it  has  been  found  in  eleyated  situations ;  and  a  sample 
of  it,  plucked  from  a  warm  sandy  soil,  where  the  like  of  it  had 
neTer  been  seen  before,  was  laid  by  an  enthusiast  upon  my  breakfast- 
table,  in  the  inn  at  Potton,  for  my  inspection.  Such  feeble  attempts 
at  cultivation  as  appear  to  haye  been  made  have  resulted  in  empha- 
sising the  general  desolation  and  decay.  A  miserable  plot  of  beans 
stands  at  the  edge  of  one  great  field.  The  black  stalks  droop,  and 
the  pods  are  spongy  and  worthless.  One  might  almost  think  that 
the  earth  had  grown  dispirited.  *  It  was  good  enough  land  at  the 
price,'  an  old  farmer  told  me,  referring  to  earlier  years,  '  but  it 
ain't  worth  no  man's  while  to  farm  at  such  a  rent  as  they've  got 
on  it  now.  And  the  place  has  got  a  bad  name.  You  know  the 
sayin'.  I  don't  think  as  theer's  anybody  as  cares  particular  to 
get  land  at  all  nowadays ;  but  a  man  ud  be  a  downright  fool  to 
come  to  Everton.  Bad  land,  bad  times,  an'  high  rent  is  more 
than  anybody  can  stand.'  But,  I  asked  him,  were  things  going  to 
continue  in  this  wretched  way?  He  didn't  know,  he  answered, 
but  he  guessed  that  when  the  younger  of  the  joint-owners  of  the 
property  came  of  age,  and  the  proprietors  were  competent  to  take 
the  management  of  the  estate  into  their  own  hands,  there'd  be  a 
change  o'  some  sort,  surely.  '  They  say  they  used  to  dear  two 
thousand  a  year  out  of  it,  and  now  they  say  it  costs  'em  two 
thousand  a  year.' 

As  if  the  ruin  of  the  village  were  contagious,  there  is  a  neigh- 
bouring homestead  on  the  edge  of  the  estate  where  desolation  has 
laid  her  hand  as  heavily  as  she  well  might.  The  deserted  farm- 
house, the  empty  granaries,  the  ruined  thatch,  the  oozy  rottenness 
of  the  forsaken  fold,  the  blank  windows,  unhinged  gates,  and  mould- 
ering doors  are  witnesses  here  to  the  triumph  of  the  Game  Laws. 
The  gentleman  with  whom  I  walked  to  see  the  place  told  me  its 
story,  and  pointed  out  the  room  in  which  he  had  last  sat  in  con- 
versation with  the  farmer  whom  game  had  eaten  out  of  hotlse  and 
home.  The  man  put  his  elbows  upon  the  table,  and  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  cried.  He  had  reared  a  family,  and  some  of  them 
were  prospering.  One  of  his  daughters  was  doing  well  in  a  great 
manufeusturing  town,  and  had  offered  him  an  asylum.  Otherwise, 
he  said,  he  might  have  lain  his  old  bones  down  in  parish  ground. 
Judging  by  the  newness  of  certain  plantations  on  the  farm,  it  would 
appear  that  the  landlord  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  without  rent 
from  this  portion  of  his  property,  and  to  satisfy  himself  with  the 
cultivation  of  game. 
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A  DEAJ)  MAN. 
Bt  J.  E.  Paitton. 


DmFTiNa  nnconscioiis  oat  into  the  misti 

No  hand  may  stop  him  as  he  glides  away 

Beyond  the  hearing  of  the  prayers  we  pray^ 
Beyond  the  grasp  of  Ioyo^  that  would  resist 
The  power  that  takes  him,  where  we,  who  have  kissed 

The  pale  drawn  lips,  mast  follow  him  one  day. 

Canst  see  npon  his  troabled  brow  a  ray 
From  that  far  land  ? — sounds  music  while  we  list  ? 
No  sound,  no  light — ^naught  but  a  laboured  breath ; 

A  staying  catch,  half-sob,  half-choking  sigh ; 
A  clutching  with  the  fingers,  bent  and  cold : 
Then  silence  falls — a  silence  we  call  death, — 

Silence — naught  else ;  and  we  who  saw  him  die 
Wonder  if  thus  for  aye  the  tale  is  told. 

n. 

Tet  he  who  died  has  lived  a  blameless  life ; 
Was  clever,  loved,  had  left  a  mark — at  least 
On  those  around  him ;  and  his  words  increased 

The  words  of  many,  pausers  in  the  strife 

Of  windy  warfare,  where  hard  words  are  rife ; 

Or,  where  Art  spread  her  rare  and  luscious  feast, 
His  words  were  wisdom.     Are  they  really  ceased  ? 

Are  they  as  silent  as  his  silent  wife, 

Who  stands  and  looks,  and  cannot  deem  the  thing 
That  lies  before  her  senseless,  cold,  and  dead, 

Has  ever  clasped  her  in  those  numbed  crossed  arms  ? 

She  gazes  on  her  thin-worn  wedding-ring, 
Tries  to  recall  the  loving  words  he  said, 

Then  falls  to  tears — tears  quenched  in  weird  alarms ; 

III. 

For  there  is  something  weird  and  fall  of  dread 
For  the  outstretching  form,  and  upturned  feet ; 
And  darkness,  gathering  in  the  noisy  street, 

Enters  in  haste  to  crowd  about  the  dead, 
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Who  cannot  rise^  for  all  his  words  are  said ; 

And  I,  who  only  knew  him  just  to  greet 

With  nod  of  head^  can  raise  the  white  straight  sheet, 
And  gaze  npon  his  face — can  come  with  tread 
Of  living  feet  to  stand  beside  and  gaze. 

O,  why  does  God,  so  tender  and  so  wise. 

Press  silence  hard  and  fast  npon  his  brow  ? 
Conld  he  but  speak !     Perchance  this  dreadful  phase 

Of  life  is  all  indeed,  and  he  who  lies 

Dead,  cold,  and  silent  is  a  dead  sonl  now. 


IV. 

And  if  'tis  so,  can  we  not  be  content 
To  live  the  nobler  life  of  giving  self, 
Withont  reward,  or  hope  of  hnman  pelf, 
To  make  in  tnm  a  link  'twixt  those  who  went 
Long  years  before  ns  and  those  others  pent 
Within  the  Future's  womb  9     China  or  delf 
To  only  claim  a  comer  on  the  shelf, 
Then  to  make  way  for  other  comers,  bent 
On  living  days  to  benefit  God's  world. 
For  'tis  a  nobler  aim — far  nobler  than 

The  time-worn  end  of  striving  but  to  gain 
A  niche  in  heaven,  or,  failing  this,  be  hurled 
To  that  vile  hell,  that  stultifies  the  plan 
Of  perfect  love  by  Devil-ordered  pain. 


V. 

The  love  content  to  give  itself  alone 

To  benefit  an  unborn  world  of  men. 

Who  on  his  work  their  work  shall  raise  again. 
Ascending  slowly,  nearer  to  God's  throne. 
Each  generation  thus  may  add  its  stone, 

Each  in  his  turn  write,  with  a  golden  pen. 

Upon  the  annals  of  the  ages.     Then, 
And  thus  in  truth,  eternity  is  shown ; 
Each  is  eternal  in  his  children's  days ; 

Each  gives  his  best  to  make  a  better — so 

Down  the  long  years  his  voice  may  call  to  work. 
Then,  when  we  see  our  fiiends  beyond  our  praise 

Or  blame,  this  is  indeed  a  truth  we  know — 

A  hard  plain  truth  God  would  not  have  us  shirk. 
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VI. 

And  sore  a  perfect  whole  is  better  &r 

Than  small  beginningSi  howe'er  fair  they  seem ; 

A  bright  fall  light  more  nsefdl  than  a  gleam. 
Albeit  the  ray  falls  from  a  perfect  star, 
Or  seems  as  sweet  as  summer  smibeams  are : 

A  river  holds  more  power  than  a  stream, 

A  sea  than  rivers.     So  in  truth  I  dream 
Of  one  great  whole,  beyond  the  Present's  bar. 
So  when  we  fold  the  sheet  across  his  face, 

And  leave  him  in  his  coffin  with  his  rest. 
We  do  believe  that  he  shall  live  once  more 
In  all  his  words,  in  his  accustomed  place ; 

And  those  to  whom  his  life  has  given  zest 
Shall  carry  on  his  life,  upon  Life's  shore. 
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Bt  the  Hon.  Gebald  Lasoelles. 


As  each  shooting  season  comes  roond,  most  sportsmen  who  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  their  fayoorite  pastime  are  disposed  to  contrast 
the  present  methods  of  killing  game  with  those  which  obtained 
years  ago ;  and  although  it  is  the  custom  of  most  writers  on  the 
subject   to  adopt  the  rdle  of  the  laudator  temporis  acti,  yet  I 
doubt  if  this  position  can  really  be  sustained,  and  whether  our 
equipments   and  mode  of  going  to  work  are  not  in   all  respects 
superior  to  those  of  our  ancestors.     It  is  all  very  well  to  sneer  at 
grouse-driving,  for   instance,  as    an  effeminate  plan  for  bringing 
grouse  within  shot  for  people  who  are  too  '  used  up*  to  walk  after 
them ;  bat  what  has  this  method  of  shooting  done  for  us  ?     Why, 
it  has  quadrupled  the  number  of  grouse  on  our  moors,  trebled  the 
letting  value  of  moorland  shooting,  and  transformed  what  was  too 
often  a  barren  toil  into  a  real  pleasure.     Not  that  I  would  for  a 
moment    decry  the  superior  sport  of  shooting  to  dogs.      I  do  not 
beUeve  there  is  a  more  beautiful  sight  in  the  whole  range  of  field 
sports  than  the  dashing  performances  of  a  brace  of  highly-bred  and 
highly-trained  pointers  or  setters;  but  why  should  old-fashioned 
sportsmen  declare  that  this  is  a  sight  that  has  died  out  together 
with  their  capacity  to  enjoy  it?     No  doubt  in  old  days,  when 
pointers  were  as  necessary,  for  shooting  as  the  gun  itself,  there 
were  many  good  dogs  and  kennels  of  dogs.     But  there  was  qo  com- 
petition ;  each  man  had  his  own  favourites,  and  swore  by  Ihem,  and 
had  no  chance  of  having  his  eyes  opened  by  seeing  the  performances 
.of  the  best  dogs  in  the  world  at  a  field  trial,  or  of  selecting  the  sire 
most  likely  to  suit  his  purpose  at  a  kennel-dub  show.     And  were 
a  man  of  the  old  school  to  witness  the  performances,  say,  of  the 
Bhiwlas  kennel  of  pointers,  or  of  the  teams  belonging  to  Lord 
Bowne  or  Mr.  Moore,  I  firmly  believe  he  would  confess  himself  as 
far  behindhand  in  the  pace,  nose,  and  style  of  his  dogs  (not  perhaps 
in  the  breaking)  as  he  would  be  in  the  matter  of  guns  and  equip- 
ment ;  and,  like  a  true  Englishman  and  sportsman,  would  at  once 
set  to  work  to  improve  his  pottering  old  bow-legged  race  of  dogs  at 
home  up  to  the  modem  standard  of  excellence. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  what  strides  have  been  made  in  the 

&dUties  for  our  pursuit  of  the   'business  of  pleasure'  than  the 

extraordinary  perfection  to  which  our  guns  have  been,  and  are  being, 

brought.     I  have  seen  some  beautif^  weapons  bearing  the  names 
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of  Joe  Manton  and  Egg,  which,  for  shooting  qualities,  would  well 
compare  with  the  best  '  choke-bores'  of  modem  gunmakers ;  bat 
then  think  of  the  misery  of  going  oat  with  one  of  these  antiquated 
weapons  after  having  known  all  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
modem  breech-loader !  Why,  it  would  be  almost  better  to  give  up 
shooting  than  to  go  through  the  misery  of  starting  with  the  muzzle- 
loaders,  and  putting  each  man  through  a  sort  of  catechism  of  '  Have 
you  got  caps,  wads,  powder,  shot,  ramrod?'  to  find,  perhaps,  after 
all,  that  the  gun  (which  ought  to  have  gone  on  in  the  cart)  is  the 
one  thing  missing !  No,  our  modem  sportsman  does  not  suffer 
from  all  this,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  he  is  the  less  keen  or 
hardy  because  of  his  immunity  from  these  troubles. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  improvement  in  sporting  gunneiy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pitch  of  perfection  to  which  those  beautiful  Uttle 
weapons,  'pea-rifles,'  have  been  brought.  To  look  at  an  old- 
fashioned  muzzle-loading  American  small-bore,  six  feet  long,  and 
heavy  in  proportion,  by  the  side  of  one  of  Messrs.  Holland's  modem 
pea-rifles,  is  Uke  comparing  the  stage-wagon  of  the  last  century  with 
the  '  Flying  Scotchman'  of  this.  Take  one  of  these  childish-looking 
little  weapons  in  hand ;  look  at  its  perfect  finish,  the  smoothness  of 
its  action,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  sights,  and  the  perfection  of 
its  arrangements  for  ejecting  the  discharged  cartridge,  and  you  feel 
that  you  are  indeed  handling  a  beautiful  little  piece  of  mechanism ; 
but  still  that  it  is  a  mere  toy,  a  lady's  plaything.  But  betake 
yourself  to  a  safe  and  retired  pa^  of  the  park,  put  up  a  target,  and 
fix  a  firm  rest  in  which  the  rifle  can  be  securely  fastened,  and  see  if 
the  said  toy  does  not  put  half  a  dozen  bullets  consecutively  into  the 
space  of  a  duck's  egg  at  150  yards'  range ;  while  if  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  without  a  more  conclusive  proof,  obtain  your  host's  leave 
to  act  as  executioner  next  time  one  of  the  fat  bucks  in  his  park  has 
to  be  sacrificed,  put  in  an  express  cartridge  with  hollow-pointed 
bullet;  and  when  you  see  the  hole  made  in  the  said  buck  just  behind 
his  shoulder  (as  I  hope  it  will  be,  and  not  in  his  haunch,  if  you 
care  to  visit  that  house  a  second  time !),  I  think  we  shall  hear  no 
more  about  '  toys,'  although  the  little  weapon  weighs  no  more  than 
a  walking-stick,  and  does  not  make  much  more  noise  than  an  air- 
cane. 

To  the  dweller  in  towns,  who  runs  away  for  his  fortnight's  par- 
tridge-shooting or  his  month  in  Scotland,  this  kind  of  rifle  may 
seem  a  superfluous  addition  to  his  armoury ;  but  it  is  far  difikrent 
with  the  man  who  lives  in  the  country  all  the  year  round,  and  derives 
from  it  the  full  pleasure  that  one  who  knows  and  appreciates 
Nature  can  obtain  at  every  season.  Ostensibly,  the  principal  use 
of  the  pea-rifle  is  for  rook-shooting.  Well,  it  is  amusing  work 
enough  for  a  day  or  two^  though  apt  to  be  tame  when  trees  are  low 
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and  young  rooks  plentifal.  Where  there  are  tall  beeches  or  elms 
the  powers  of  the  best  rifle-shots  are  called  into  play,  particularly 
if  a  bit  of  a  breeze  is  blowing.  Bnt  it  is  not  in  a  set  day's  sport 
like  this  that  most  pleasure  can  be  got  oat  of  the  possession  of  a 
pea-rifle  and  the  power  to  use  it.  It  is  by  taking  it  as  one's  con- 
stant companion  in  many  a  stroll  daring  the  long  summer,  through 
leafy  woods  in  remote  comers  of  parks  or  in  wild  retired  bits  of 
scenery,  that  one  gets  to  know  and  to  like  one's  little  weapon 
almost  like  a  friend.  You  cannot  use  it  with  safety  in  populous 
districts,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  human,  and  therefore  talka- 
tive, companion  precludes  the  possibility  of  obtaining  sitting  shots 
at  any  wild  thing ;  therefore  the  way  to  use  your  rifle  is  to  sling  it 
over  your  arm,  and  start  off  for  a  lonely  ramble  through  the  wildest 
and  least  frequented  part  of  the  ground  at  your  disposal,  where  you 
will  not  only  be  undisturbed  in  your  stalking,  but  also  where  there 
is  no  chance  of  any  persons  being  struck  by  a  glancing  or  spent 
ball.  It  should  be  a  fixed  rule  that  you  should  never  discharge 
your  rifle  at  any  object  unless  you  can  see  that  you  have  a  distinct 
background  to  receive  the  shot  should  it  miss.  A  rising  ground 
behind  the  object  aimed  at,  a  knoll  or  abrupt  break  in  the  ground, 
even  a  solid  tree-trunk,  will  make  a  shot  a  safe  one,  that  might 
otherwise  be  fraught  with  danger  to  some  human  or  other  being. 
I  know  nothing  more  embarrassing  than  to  hear  your  bullet  go  sing- 
ing away  into  space,  after  having  glanced  off  a  stone  or  bit  of  baked 
earth,  when  you  have,  as  you  well  know,  been  tempted  into  taking 
a  shot  that  in  your  heart  of  hearts  you  felt  was  not  perfectly  safe  ; 
and  the  harassing  speculations  as  to  what  dense  body  that  bullet 
will  eventually  collide  with  are  pretty  sure  to  spoil  the  next  two  or 
three,  easy  shots,  and  to  make  you  declare  that  '  some  fool  has  been 
meddling  with  the  sights  of  the  rifle,'  when  no  one  is  to  blame  but 
your  own  guilty  self. 

The  perfection  of  a  stalking-ground  for  rabbit-shooting  is  to  be 
found  in  some  old  park,  with  a  rough  undulating  surface,  full  of 
little  valleys,  glens,  and  rocks,  and,  best  of  all,  a  few  old  stone- 
qoarries  or  gravel-pits.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  light  sandy  nature  these 
places  will,  each  and  all  of  them,  form  a  well-populated  colony  of 
rabbits,  while,  being  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  apart,  the  shots 
at  one  place  will  not  disturb  the  rabbits  at  another.  In  shooting 
down  into  these  kind  of  pits  or  valleys  you  have  a  perfect  back- 
ground, and  need  have  no  fears  as  to  the  ultimate  resting-place  of 
your  bullet. 

In  quiet  rural  spots  such  as  these,  you  will  find  very  much  to 
interest  you  besided  the  actual  slaughter  of  the.  rabbit.  The  fine 
old  timber  over  your  head,  in  which  you  may  hear  the  laugh  of  the 
great  green  woodpecker,  and  the  distant  tapping  of  his  small  spotted 
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congener ;  the  movements  of  that  grand  old  cock  pheasant,  radiant 
in  his  spring  plumage,  who  knows  well,  armed  though  you  are,  that 
it  is  not  his  destruction  you  are  bent  upon,  and  that  his  days  of 
persecution  are  over  for  a  time,  will  interest  you  for  at  least  a  few 
minutes.  So  also  will  you  find  a  pleasure  in  lying  for  a  short 
time  stretched  upon  the  soft  turf,  while  you  watch  the  beautiful 
gyrations  of  a  pair  of  windhovers  floating  in  the  air  above  your  head, 
which  birds,  you  devoutly  hope,  have  built  their  nest  in  the  church- 
steeple  close  at  hand,  knowing  well  what  fiiends  they  are  to  the 
farmer,  and  what  a  difiference  they  wiU  make  to  the  plague  of  rats 
and  mice  which  infest  the  whole  parish. 

However,  this  is  all  play;  we  must  attend  to  the  quasi-business 
that  brought  us  out.  So,  carefully  you  creep  to  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  old  stone-quarries  aforesaid,  and,  peeping  through  the  bushes 
which  fringe  its  sides,  you  can  see  some  twenty  rabbits  of  all  sizes 
feeding  in  different  parts  of  the  quarry  like  so  many  sheep.  Now 
cock  your  rifle;  but  'take  time.'  The  click  of  the  trigger  has 
brought  every  rabbit  in  the  place  to  attention ;  but  keep  still,  and 
they  will  not  see  you.  Do  not  take  that  big  rabbit  down  in  the 
bottom,  easy  shot  though  he  is  ;  don't  you  see  he  is  an  old  buck, 
probably  the  father  of  the  colony,  utterly  uneatable,  and  abominably 
heavy  to  carry  ?  Half-way  up  the  opposite  hill  is  a  nice  three-parts- 
grown  bunny,  broadside  on,  and  a  fair  good  shot,  about  forty  yards 
off.  Draw  a  bead  upon  him  ;  try  and  take  him  in  the  head ;  press 
the  trigger  instead  o{  pulling  it,  and  down  the  lull  he  rolls  kicking, 
as  dead  as  Julius  CsBsar,  a  door-nail,  or  any  of  the  other  orthodox 
expressions  which  signify  complete  dissolution.  What  a  commotion 
in  the  colony !  On  all  sides  rabbits  start  out  of  the  nettles,  the  dock- 
leaves,  and  the  long  grass,  all  tearing,  in  the  most  fearful  state  of 
excitement  and  terror,  for  their  homes,  each  coney  apparently  choos- 
ing the  hole  farthest  from  him,  and  the  longest  way  to  it,  by  way 
of  adding  to  his  safety.  From  the  open  ground  the  rabbits,  feeding 
on  the  rich  grasses,  come  bouncing  in,  wondering  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  commotion.  Now  stand  still,  and  bide  your  time.  The 
rabbit  is  such  a  fool  that,  however  frightened  he  may  be,  unless  his 
enemy  is  at  his  very  scut,  he  cannot  make  good  his  retreat  into  his 
underground  castle  without  stopping  for  one  minute  at  the  threshold 
for  a  last  look  round.  There,  just  as  I  told  you,  at  that  big  bur- 
row is  one  listening  with  all  his  ears,  ready  at  the  slightest  sound 
to  pop  in,  yet  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  taking  one  last 
reconnoitre.  If  your  rifle  is  cocked  and  your  hand  steady,  you 
ought  to  stretch  him  out,  almost  without  a  shiver,  and  down  you  go 
to  pick  up  your  slain  before  stalking  up  to  the  next  sandpit,  where 
you  are  sure  of  a  shot. 

This  next  place  you  approach  equally  carefully,  with  due  regard 
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to  the  wind,  the  best  spot  whence  to  get  a  clear  shot,  and  other 
little  details.  On  peering  over  the  bank  a  number  of  rabbits  are  seen 
to  be  feeding  much  as  before ;  bnt  see,  beyond  the  lot  is  a  grand  old  full- 
grown  black  rabbit,  the  only  one  in  the  park.  Now  in  this  little 
'  forest'  of  onrs  the  black  coney  is  looked  apon  much  as  a  '  muckle 
beastie'  with  a  grand  head  is  regarded  in  wilder  regions  farther 
north ;  therefore  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  circumvent  him  and  to 
compass  his  death,  though,  from  having  been  shot  at  from  early 
in&ncy,  he  is  abominably  cunning  and '  Mttle'  to  approach.  A  care- 
fnl  reconnoitre  shows  you  that  he  is  at  least  ninety  yards  away,  with 
half  a  score  of  other  rabbits  between  yourself  and  him.  To  move 
any  of  these  would  be  to  send  him  flying  into  his  hole  Uke  a  cricket- 
ball;  there  is  therefore  no  chance  but  to  retire  from  the  edge  of  the 
quarry,  and  stalk  all  along  its  side  till  you  reach  a  point  opposite  to 
your  black  friend,  whence  you  may  obtain  a  fairly  good  shot.  This 
would  be  easy  enough  were  it  not  for  that  old  doe  feeding  out  in  the 
open,  who  is  almost  sure  to  catch  sight  of  you,  and,  coming  into  the 
sandpit  with  a  rush  and  a  bustle,  put  every  rabbit  in  like  a  shot. 
Possibly  you  might  cut  her  off  from  her  refuge,  when  she  would 
probably  squat,  and,  if  undisturbed,  give  you  no  more  trouble.  So 
cautiously  you  creep  on  hands  and  knees  through  the  sweet-smell- 
ing bracken  and  among  the  foxgloves,  trying  to  reach  the  point 
your  heart  is  set  on,  which  is  nearly  exactly  between  the  old  doe 
and  the  quarry.  Every  three  minutes  the  cautious  old  rogue  looks 
np,  with  a  stamp  that  sends  your  heart  into  your  mouth,  and  down 
you  go  on  to  your  face,  to  crouch  like  a  hare  in  its  form  till  she 
resumes  feeding.  At  last  you  feel  that  you  are  between  her  and  her 
point,  and,  raising  yourself  on  to  your  knees,  you  reveal  to  her  aston- 
ished gaze  the  form  of  her  most  dreaded  enemy  between  herself  and 
the  haven  where  she  would  be.  For  a  moment  you  see  her  hesitate  ; 
then,  rabbit-like,  she  seeks  a  false  safety  in  concealment,  and, 
dropping  to  the  earth — nay,  almost  into  it — she  endeavours  to  hide 
in  a  tuft  of  short  grass;  however,  she  will  not  spoil  your  shot. 
Your  stalk  is  so  far  successful ;  and  you  creep  to  the  edge  of  the 
sandpit,  and  look  round  for  the  coveted  '  black  buck.'  There  he  is ; 
bnt  he  has  moved  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  pit  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  is  sixty  yards  oflf  if  he  is  an  inch.  Well,  there  is  no  getting 
nearer,  and  although  a  rabbit  at  sixty  yards  is  a  tiny  mark  indeed, 
still,  if  you  are  armed  with  such  a  weapon  as  I  have  described 
above,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  delicate  sights  upon 
him,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of  keeping  the  rifle  steady.  Bang ! 
The  black  rabbit  bounds  three  feet  into  the  air,  and  lies  still  on  his 
back — a  capital  shot,  and  a  still  better  executed  stalk ;  and  you  feel 
that  that  bit  of  rich  soft  black  for  is  fairly  earned. 

Well,  it  is  growing  late.     The  rooks  have  already  passed  over- 
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heady  cawing  noisily,  on  their  way  from  the  moors  to  their  airy  bed- 
places  ;  but  we  will  just  look  over  this  one  rough  glen  on  the  way 
home.  Our  shadows  have  lengthened  to  an  astonishing  extent ;  so 
we  will,  if  you  please,  approach  this  place  from  the  east  side ;  for  it 
is  by  paying  attention  to  such  trifles  as  these  that  the  careful  stalka: 
gets  most  sport  and  the  greatest  number  of  shots.  Hist !  What  is 
that  down  in  the  bottom  ?  As  I  lire,  it  is  a  grand  old  fox  !  Surely 
by  her  lean  haggard  appearance  it  is  the  old  vixen  befonging  to  the 
litter  which  is,  we  know,  laid  up  in  the  wood  close  by.  Now  lay 
your  rifle  down ;  lie  quietly  on  the  grass,  and  enjoy  the  treat  ct 
obtaining  a  lesson  from  one  of  the  finest  stalkers  in  the  worid, 
whose  cleverness  you  can  hardly  hope  to  emulate.  See  with  what 
a  careless  swing  she  trots  past  those  rabbits  on  the  bare  open 
(these  she  cannot  catch),  which  start  out  of  her  path,  but  seem  in 
no  way  alarmed,  so  little  attention  does  she  pay  to  them.  The 
trot  slackens  to  a  walk  now  that  she  is  among  those  tufts  of  thistles 
and  nettles,  where  concealment  is  possible.  There  !  down  she  goes, 
like  a  highly-trained  setter,  flat  to  the  earth,  motionless  but  for  a 
slight  swaying  motion  of  her  brush,  which  teUs  you  that  she  means 
mischief.  Surely  she  moved  a  little  then  ?  She  did,  but  almost  im- 
perceptibly ;  yet,  on  looking  again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
tance between  her  and  that  little  clump  of  nettles  is  certainly  less 
than  it  was.  You  now  see  that  close  to  it  on  the  other  side  are 
two  young  rabbits,  which  no  doubt  caught  her  keen  eye  at  the 
instant  she  dropped.  Nearer  and  nearer  she  creeps,  the  brush 
swaying  regularly  to  and  fro  as  she  crawls  closer,  and  yields  to  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  Her  nose  now  touches  the  nettles 
almost.  She  starts  to  her  feet,  and  you  have  just  time  to  see  the 
suddenly  startled  rabbit  crouch  to  the  earth,  when,  with  one  elastic 
bound,  she  has  sprung  over  the  nettles  and  seized  her  victim,  who 
yields  up  his  life  with  one  shrill  squeal  that  sends  every  rabbit  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  quaking  to  his  burrow.  In  another  second  she 
ia  off*,  in  her  long  swinging  trot,  bearing  her  well-earned  prey  to 
satisfy  her  ever-hungry  family. 

Well,  you  have  had  a  pleasant  walk ;  you  have  had  a  bit  of  quiet 
sport ;  and  you  have  finished  up  with  a  sight  that,  to  a  naturalist 
and  a  sportsman,  is  more  than  much  shooting  and  slaughter.  There 
is  not  a  great  deal  in  a  stroll  with  a  pea-rifle  to  amuse  the  supposed 
modem  type  of  sportsman  intent  on  '  blood  and  glory;*  but  I  hope 
I  have  written  enough  to  show  that  the  country  is  at  no  season  of 
the  year  devoid  of  sport  and  amusement  even  to  the  shooter,  and 
that  as  much  skill  and  woodcraft  may  be  developed  on  a  summer's 
evening  as  at  the  hottest  of  hot  comers  in  December. 
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THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

By  Mrf.  Fenwick  Miller. 


Among  the  numerons  inaccnrate  assertions  that  were  made  during 
the  debate  upon  the  London  School  Board  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  June,  there  was  at  least  one  observation  which  was 
profoundly  true.  It  came  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  who  said: 
*  The  indomitable  self-denying  energy  of  the  men  and  women  who 
sit  upon  that  Board  is  unpaid ;  their  work  is  more  than  unpaid — it 
is  obscure  and  unthanked.'  I  courtesy  to  tie  compliment ;  but  I 
endorse  the  statement  of  fact. 

So  obscure  is  the  important  and  heavy  work  done  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  School  Board,  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
saying  that  the  majority  of  our  constituents  know  simply  nothing 
about  what  we  do.  An  idea— but  only  an  idea — of  our  labours 
may  be  gained  by  those  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  educational 
matters  as  to  read  weekly  one  of  the  special  education  newspapers. 
Bat  the  paragraphs  which  are  published  periodically  in  the  daily 
papers  do  not  provide  even  a  glimpse  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
weekly  sitting  of  the  Board  in  public.  Many  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  debates  which  have  taken  place  since  I  have  sat 
there,  I  have  observed  to  be  totally  unmentioned  in  these  so-called 
reports. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  lack  of  publicity  are  many.  It  is 
not  a  small  evil  that  one  powerful  inducement  to  distinguished  and 
able  persons  to  take  part  in  the  work  is  wanting,  so  that  almost  in- 
evitably the  Board  will  sink  by  and  by  to  a  composition  no  more 
eminent  in  individuals  than  is  that  of  the  vestries  at  present.  It  is  no 
small  evil  that  the  powerful  influence  of  public  opinion  is  never 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  members  for  their  individual  action,  and  that 
men  who  have  got  themselves  returned  to  the  Board  by  professions  of 
one  set  of  opinions  may  actually  do  their  worst  against  those  very  opin- 
ions vrithout  the  knowledge  of  their  constituents.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  evil  of  all  is  that  the  electors  cannot  know  what  are  the  ques- 
tions which  really  divide  the  Board,  nor  judge  by  their  own  knowledge 
what  are  the  true  lines  of  separation  between  one  candidate  for  their 
suffrages  and  another.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  imminence  of 
an  election,  I  think  it  may  be  both  useful  and  interesting  for  me  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Board,  and,  in  passing,  to 
state  a  few  of  the  practical  problems  which  its  members  find  them- 
selves confronting.     I  have,  of  course,  my  own  private  solutions  of 
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most  of  those  problems.  Bat  here  I  propose  only  a  sketch ;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  understood  that  I  must  refrain  from  entering  into 
lengthy  discussions  about  even  my  most  cherished  opinions.  I  must 
emulate  the  concise  impartiality  of  the  judge^  not  the  diffuse  special 
pleading  of  the  counsel. 

The  London  School  Board  is  composed  of  fifty  members.  As  it 
exists  at  this  moment,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fairly  representative  body. 
It  comprises  three  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  several 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  that  supreme  assem- 
bly. It  boasts  a  somewhat  disproportionate  supply  of  clergymen, 
and  it  mourns  an  equally,  though  conversely,  disproportionate 
sprinkling  of  women.  It  has  scientific  learning  and  oratorical  power 
and  literary  ability  in  truly  representative  and  minute  quantities. 
It  has  only  one  avowed  Catholic.  Finally,  it  has  one  working- 
man  member  (a  cabinet-maker),  whose  special  knowledge  is  some- 
times found  as  useful  to  the  Board  as  that  of  the  scientists  or  the 
ladies  ;  as  when  he  rebuked  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee  for 
purchasing  two  old  Chippendale  chairs  for  the  ship  Shaftesbury  at  a 
cost  of  71.  158.  by  informing  them  that  he  was  among  workmen 
making  old  Chippendale  chairs  every  day  by  the  dozen,  and  at  a 
quarter  the  price. 

These  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  divided  into  eight  '  Stand- 
ing Committees/  which  are  charged  with  different  branches  of  the 
detailed  work.  Most  of  the  committees  have  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  firom  amongst  their  number  standing  sub-committees,  to  still 
farther  divide  the  work  of  supervising  details.  Besides  these,  there 
are  occasional  special  committees,  on  which  any  member  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve.  For  example,  I  sat  last  year  upon  one  special  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  charges  made  against  a  master  of  arbitrarily 
expelling  the  poorer  children  from  his  school ;  and  upon  the  special 
committee  to  examine  into  the  expenditure  on  the  industrial  school  ship. 

The  total  number  of  Board  and  Committee  meetings  during  last 
year  was  no  fewer  than  560. 

The  Statistical  Committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining in  what  districts  schools  are  required.  Now  here  we  come  to 
one  of  the  most  fiercely-assailed  points  of  School-Board  procedure. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
provide  accommodation  in  school  for  children  for  whom  no  other 
efficient  elementary  accommodation  exists.  The  ideal  of  the  popular 
educationist  is  a  school  place  for  every  child,  and  every  child  in  its 
place.  Thus,  at  first  sight,  the  work  of  the  Statisticcd  Committee 
appears  purely  mathematical.  Suppose  that  in  A  Division  there 
are  X  children  and  Y  places,  surely  the  simple  duty  of  finding  the 
difference  between  X  and  Y,  and  supplying  the  deficiency,  affords- 
no  room  for  discussion  or  party-feeling.     Alas,   that  is  not  the 
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entire  problem.  A  certain  number  of  children  belong  to  the  conflict- 
ing religions  sects  ;  so  do  an  nnequivalent  nnmber  of  school  places. 
Now,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  compel  the  poor  to 
send  their  children  to  school^  have  we  any  right  to  force  these 
children  into  schools  where  they  will  be  tanght  religions  dogmas  of 
which  their  parents  disapprove  ?  Most  the  Baptist  send  Ids  child 
to  learn  the  Chnrch  Catechism  abont.thetwo  sacraments  necessary 
to  salvation  ?  Mnst  the  Unitarian  have  his  child  tanght  that  aU 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Athanasian  creed  perish  everlastingly  ? 
The  dominant  party  at  the  Board  has  said  'No.'  Let  there  be,  we 
have  claimed^  nnsectarian  schools  for  all  children  whose  parents 
object  to  their  being  taught  the  dogmas  of  the  sects  in  their  tender 
pliant  years.  Do  not  let  ns  rear  a  race  of  bigots,  if  we  can  help  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  how,  when  the  Chnrch  school  has  a  hundred 
empty  places,  and  the  Board  school  overflows  ?  Ah,  there  is  the 
problem.    Bemember,  I  do  not  propose  to  give  my  solutions. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  exists  in  the  Education  Act  a  so- 
called  *  conscience  clause,'  under  which  a  parent  may  entirely  with- 
draw his  child  from  the  religious  instruction  given  in  a  school  without 
forfeiting  any  of  the  other  advantages  of  the  school.  But  this  is  an 
extreme  measure,  from  which  poor  persons,  for  obvious  reasons,  must 
generally  shrink.  Besides,  thousands  of  parents  do  not  object  to 
religious  instruction  for  their  children,  but  do  object  to  sectarian 
dogma.  They  should  not  be  compelled  to  either  gulp  the  latter  or 
eschew  the  former ;  nor,  while  the  School  Board  is  elected  by  popu- 
lar su&age,  will  they  be  reduced  to  this  alternative.  I  know  that 
many  clergymen  claim  that  the  religious  teaching  in  their  denomina- 
tional schools  is  unsectarian.  But  the  matter  needs  no  discussion ; 
if  they  do  not  teach  sectarianism,  for  what  do  they  maintain  sec- 
tarian schools  ?  AU  honour  to  them  for  their  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  education ;  but  they  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  unsectarian, 
as  the  State  must  and  should  be. 

Again,  when  we  are  told  that  there  are  in  London  more  places 
for  children  than  the  Board  has  induced  children  to  occupy,  various 
fallacies  are  argumentatively  implied.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  children  who  exist,  and  who  are  only  brought 
in  to  the  schools  by  slow  and  patient  eflbrts  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  officers.  In  the  second  place,  in  many  districts  it  would  be  the 
worst  kind  of  extravagance  to  build  only  for  the  children  who  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  that  moment,  and  not  to  take  some  thought 
for  those  who  certainly  will  be  there  in  two  years'  time.  FiniJly, 
three  hundred  empty  seats  in  Church  schools  at  Tooting  or  Hampstead 
might  as  well  be  in  Abyssinia  or  Jericho  for  all  the  good  they  are  to 
three  hundred  neglected  children  in  Bethnal  Qreen  or  Seven  Dials. 

The  Works  Committee  has  the  supervision  of  the  architects' 
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and  bxiilders'  work.  My  own  conyiotion  is  that  the  bnildings  are 
not  more  handsome  or  commodious  than  it  is  in  every  way  desir- 
able that  they  should  be*  Whether  they  could  be  erected  as  they 
are  for  a  smaller  sum  than  they  do  cost,  only  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  building  work  are  competent  to  judge.  Board 
schools  in  London  cost,  on  an  average,  152.  for  each  school  place. 
But  it  ought  to  be  known  that  the  Board  is  not  free  to  make  the 
accommodation  as  little  or  as  much  as  it  pleases.  The  Education 
Department  of  the  Ministry  is  to  the  Board  something  like  what 
the  Lords  are  to  the  Commons.  The  departmental  authorities  re- 
strict us  a  good  deal ;  they  spur  us  to  a  small  extent ;  they  may 
sometimes  prevent  us  from  doing  foolish  things,  and  they  certainly 
often  obstruct  us  in  doing  wise  ones ;  and  they  must  bear  a  portion 
of  the  responsibility  for  our  acts,  which  do  not  become  established 
facts  without  their  concurrence.  My  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  (who,  by  the  way,  always  speak  of  Themselves 
in  Their  official  communications  to  us  with  a  capital  letter  for  Their 
personal  pronouns,  as  if  They  were  so  many  Deities)  fix  eight  square 
feet  of  area  and  eighty  cubic  feet  of  breathing  space  as  the  minimum 
for  each  child,  and  the  London  Board  only  exceeds  that  minimum  by 
a  trifle.  As  a  matter  of  hygienic  fact,  the  Department's  minimum  is 
the  lowest  possible  limit  consistent  with  health. 

The  real  problem  connected  with  the  Works  Committee's  opera- 
tions arises  out  of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  City  over  which  we 
have  educational  rule ;  local  circumstances,  which  should  have  so 
much  influence  in  determining  the  exact  site  for  a  school,  can  only 
be  known  to  two  or  three  members  of  the  Board,  who  are  very  Ukely 
to  find  themselves  unable  to  contend  against  the  advice  of  the  paid 
officials  of  this  Department.  The  seriousness  of  this  matter  was 
pressed  upon  me  soon  after  I  became  &  member  of  the  Board.  A 
new  Bethnal  Green  school  was  to  be  built ;  the  site  was  chosen  and 
advised  by  the  Board's  surveyor  before  my  election,  but  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament  for  the  exercise  of  compulsory  purchase  power 
was  not  then  obtained.  In  response  to  the  plea  of  a  deputation  of 
my  constituents,  I  examined  into  the  matter.  The  site  chosen  was 
a  square  block  of  land  covered  with  houses,  which  accommodated 
at  least  two  hundred  persons.  Not  only  would  it  be  a  hardship  in 
any  case  for  poor  people  to  be  compelled  to  an  exodus  from  their 
homes  in  so  crowded  a  neighbourhood,  but  besides  this  the  houses 
were  of  the  old  type,  built  expressly  for  weavers.  Bethnal  Green 
was,  many  years  ago,  a  colony  of  weavers,  and  such  hand-weaving 
as  is  still  done  is  all  carried  on  there.  The  necessary  features  of  a 
weaver's  room  are  a  low  ceiling  and  a  broad-light  window,  extend- 
ing all  along  one  of  the  walls.  I  found  that  not  only  would  the  new 
school,  in  its  proposed  position,  remove  this  block  of  hooses,  but  it 
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would  also  darken  the  weavers'  windows  opposite  to  it.  Finally^ 
there  was  a  disused  wharf  only  a  rfew  paces  distant,  where  a  school 
would  troly  have  been  more  hidden,  and  have  done  less  justice  to 
the  architect's  design,  but  where  it  would  have  been  more  cheaply 
erected,  and  fully  as  accessible  to  the  children.  I  moved  the  re- 
consideration of  the  matter,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  alter  the 
arrangements  made ;  but  in  vain.  Two  members  of  the  Works 
Committee  only  visited  the  site ;  the  Board  surveyor  stood  by  his 
original  recommendation,  and  those  houses  were  pulled  down. 

This  led  me  to  deliberate  seriously  within  myself  whether  it  is 
not  probable  that  we  shall  find  ourselves,  in  time,  compelled  to 
have  a  separate  School  Board  for  each  division,  so  that  local  cir- 
enmstances  may  be  known  to  all  the  members,  and  local  pressure 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  individually  ?  The  extreme 
heaviness  of  the  work  at  present  gives  an  additional  reason  for 
replying  affirmatively  to  this  query.  But  after  consideration,  I 
own  that  I  think  the  reasons  on  the  other  side  stronger.  Leaving 
out  of  sight  that  immediate  reduction  of  School  Boards  to  the  Vestry 
level  which  would  inevitably  follow  if  this  change  were  made,  the 
most  important  reason  for  having  one  London  Board  instead  of 
eight  Borough  Boards  is  a  financial  one.  Unlike  the  Poor's-rates, 
the  School-Board  rate  presses  most  heavily  on  the  richest  classes. 
It  is  levied  on  the  rateable  value  of  each  parish,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  local  requirements  in  the  way  of  new  schools,  and  the  like. 
Of  course  the  localities  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  poorest  are 
likewise  those  in  which  the  most  Board  Schools  are  required ;  so 
that  if  the  education  rate  were  levied  after  the  fashion  of  the  parish 
rates,  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  St.  James's  and  St.  George's  in 
the  West  would  have  only  about  a  penny  in  the  pound  to  pay, 
while  the  poorer  residents  of  Hackney  or  Southwark  would  be 
called  upon  for  an  enormous  sum — perhaps  two  shillings  in  the 
pound.  The  wealthy  parishes  may,  perhaps,  demand  why  they 
should,  pay  for  what  does  not  immediately  concern  them.  But  it 
is  on  the  general  agreement  that  an  uneducated  class  is  injurious  to 
the  State,  and  that  an  educated  artisan  class  will  increase  the  sum 
of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  enable  us  to  maintain  our  standing 
among  the  peoples  of  Europe,  that  an  education  rate  is  based  ;  and 
this  postulate  being  granted — as  it  is  by  the  very  existence  of  an 
Education  Act — then  the  justice  of  the  present  financial  arrange- 
ment is  seen. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  the  banker  of  the  other  Committees. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  its  work  intimately.  Looking  down  the 
list  of  its  members,  I  conclude  that  the  most  business-like  men  oi 
the  Board  have  been  selected  to  serve  on  it — ^there  is  only  one 
d^c !    Five  out  of  its  twelve  members  I  know  to  be  successful 
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financiers  of  their  own  large  private  businesses.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee is,  by  this  fact,  established  in  public  fame.  I  am  not  a 
man  of  business  ;  I  do  not  know  much  of  business.  My  chief  in- 
formation about  its  inner  mysteries  comes  from  newspaper  reports 
of  trials  of  bank  directors  and  directors  of  companies  and  the  Uke, 
and  the  comments  which  I  hear  other  men  of  business  make  on 
those  trials.  I  can  only  say,  therefore,  I  hope  that  I  have  given 
enough  assurance  that  the  committee  is  composed  of  the  right 
stuff. 

So  far  as  I  understand,  however,  the  Finance  Committee  mem- 
bers have  very  little  room  for  showing  their  ability  as  financiers, 
except  in  drawing  out  the  Budget  and  apportioning  the  rates 
among  the  parishes ;  for  the  committee  cannot  make  any  pay- 
ments without  the  orders  of  some  other  committee  or  of  the  Board. 
The  only  items  in  their  fortnightly  report  which  astonish  me  are 
200i.  every  time  for  the  ofl&ce  petty  cash,  and  wonderful  sums  for 
postage.  The  teachers*  salaries  absorb  annually  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  pounds. 

The  School  Management  Committee  has  a  vast  amount  of 
detail  to  toil  through.  The  name  of  this  committee  teUs  the 
nature  of  its  work.  It  has  several  standing  sub- committees. 
There  is  one  for  selecting  books  and  purchasing  stores.  Of  making 
of  books  there  is  no  end.  Every  publisher  of  educational  works 
naturally  desires  to  have  his  new  book  adopted  by  the  London 
Board,  and  thus  given  the  imprimatur  of  excellence,  and  about  a 
dozen  volumes  have  to  be  read  and  discussed  by  the  members 
during  every  fortnight.  Then  there  is  a  standing  sub-committee 
on  the  teaching  of  cookery,  and  another  on  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children  of  London.  Most  of  the  special 
committees,  too,  are  sub-committees  of  this  one,  aud  fourteen 
inquiries  into  different  matters  were  thus  conducted  by  members  of 
the  School  Management  Committee  during  last  year. 

Much  of  the  most  important  work  is  done  on  the  School  Man- 
agement committee,  and  if  the  problems  which  are  presented  to  it 
are  apparently  of  minor  importance,  I  imagine  that  it  will  be  found 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  of  the  affairs  of  life,  that  the  little 
things  summed  up  make  the  greatest  results.  The  doings  of  this 
committee  require  careful  watching  above  those  of  every  other; 
partly  because  of  their  real  importance,  and  partly  because  of  the 
tendency  which  it  has  shown  to  arbitrary  and  secret  action. 

It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  credible  that  the  Chairman  and 
other  leading  spirits  of  the  School  Management  Committee  actually 
claimed  the  right,  if  they  pleased,  to  gradually  replace  all  the 
female  head-teachers  in  girls'  schools  by  male  ones,  without  the 
consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Board  and  the  public.     In  more  than 
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one  case,  the  master  of  a  boys*  school  was  actually  appointed  to  take 
the  headship  of  the  girls'  department  also,  his  name  being  not  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  at  all,  on  the  plea  that  the  Board  had  already 
appointed  him  as  head-master  of  that  school.  This  appeared  to  me 
a  change  of  such  inconceivable  importance  in  onr  school  system, 
that  I  sncceeded  in  getting  added  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Board  a 
rule  that  no  male  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the 
girls'  department  of  a  school  without  the  special  consent  of  the 
Board  being  first  obtained.  The  status  of  women  teachers,  the 
good  of  the  school-girls,  and,  above  all,  the  welfare  of  the  female 
pupil-teachers,  are  all  involved  in  this  matter.  Bemembering  what 
the  School  Management  Conmiittee  claimed  for  itself,  I  commend 
the  point  to  the  consideration  of  the  women  voters  especially.  They 
should  distinctly  ascertain  a  candidate's  views  about  it. 

Again,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton  submitted  to  this  committee  a  most 
extraordinary  theological  document  of  his  own  composition,  con- 
sisting of  an  introductory  dissertation,  and  a  syllabus  of  lessons  for 
the  daily  instruction  of  the  children  in  *  the  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.'  The  dissertation  commenced  by  laying  down  that  a 
primary  result  to  be  aimed  at  in  school  teaching  is  *  a  general  and 
permanent  susceptibility  to  a  sense  of  duty,  not  through  mere  fear 
of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward,  but  from  an  unquestioning  alle- 
giance to  the  will  of  God.'  This  sentence  formed  the  key-note  to 
the  composition.  A  few  sentences  further  on  we  read  that  the 
'  Duty  towards  God,'  from  the  Church  Catechism,  might  be  made  a 
basis  of  teaching,  among  other  things,  more  '  susceptibility'  to  this 
modified  Calvinism — *  to  form  a  susceptibility  to  the  blessedness  of 
complete  unwavering  surrender  to  the  divine  will.'  Again,  the 
children  are  to  be  taught  that  all  their  social  duties  are  founded  on 
the  Fatherhood  of  Ood,  and  that  all  their  family  relationships 
obtain  their  moral  aspects  firom  the  Brotherhood  of  Christ.  Then 
an  exercise  for  childish  minds  is  borrowed  firom  the  writings  of  the 
Casuists,  and  the  teacher  is  instructed  to  tell  the  children  what  are 
their  duties  towards  their  parents,  and  then  to  '  imagine  cases  of 
difficulty.'  Thus,  presumably,  the  poor  little  theologian  is  to  be 
'  imagined'  as  in  the  dilenuna  of  being  called  upon  to  choose  between 
the  crimes  of  disobedience  and  shopping  on  Sunday ;  or  to  gauge 
the  relative  wickedness  of  refusing  to  obey  parents,  and  of  telling  a 
Ke  by  saying  '  Mother's  gone  out'  to  the  landlord,  while  mother  is 
really  in  the  back  kitchen. 

Not  a  page  of  this  curious  document  but  contained  debateable 
matter  of  tiie  most  important  character.  And  yet  it  was  claimed  that 
the  School  Management  Committee  had  a  right,  on  its  own  motion, 
to  issue  this  to  its  teachers  as  a  basis  for  the  daily  instruction  in 
«veiy  school,  without  the  matter  coming  before  the  Board  and  the 
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public  at  all.  So  strongly  was  it  desired  to  maintain  secrecy,  that 
an  assurance  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  before  the  Board  in 
the  form  of  a  private  member's  motion  if  the  committee  persisted  in 
issuing  it  privately,  was  enough  to  cause  its  immediate  withdrawal 
by  its  author. 

Nor  are  these  solitary  instances.  There  is  in  this  committee  a 
constant  tendency  to  such  arbitrary  government.  Of  course,  the 
point  is  that  what  is  done  in  committee  is  generally  (the  sitting 
being  private)  quite  unknown  to  the  public ;  and  no  individual  has 
to  take  the  responsibility  in  the  face  of  the  world  for  his  motions  or 
for  the  exercise  of  his  influence  there,  as  he  has  to  do  on  the  full 
Board,  which  meets  in  public,  and  the  minutes  of  which  are  widely 
circulated  and  always  accessible. 

A  most  difficult  problem  which  comes  before  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committee,  and  one  which  has  given  me  much  anxioas 
thought,  is  the  condition  of  pupil-teachers.  These  are  young  per- 
sons aged  from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  who  are  employed  in  our 
schools  in  teaching  for  five  and  a  half  hours  daily,  and  who,  besides, 
are  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  annual  examinations  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  I  confess  that  it  is  to  me  a  pain  to  think  of 
these  young  people  during  the  most  critical  years  of  life  bending 
and  toiling  under  so  heavy  a  weight  of  exhaustiog  labour  and  men- 
tal anxiety.  Yet  the  pupil-teacher  system,  which  is  really  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  teaching,  appears  founded  on  a  right 
basis.  Some  assistance  to  the  pupil-teachers  would  have  been  given 
by  a  scheme  propounded  by  the  School  Management  Committee  for 
teaching  them  in  classes  instead  of  individually,  and  for  setting  them 
free  for  private  study  during  a  certain  portion  of  each  working  day. 
But  this  scheme  was  shipwrecked  by  our  House  of  Lords,  the  Edu- 
cation Department. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  unfortunate  young  teachers  fre- 
quently fail  to  pass  their  own  examinations ;  and  some  of  them 
occasionally  display  wonderful  ignorance  of  common  subjects,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  time  and  attention  having  been  concentrated 
on  such  points  as  the  names  of  all  the  headlands  of  Europe  and  the 
meaning  of  the  obsolete  words  and  obscure  phrases  in  Pa/radise 
LobU  Thus,  one  poor  girl  of  nineteen  announced  it  as  her  bdief 
that  the  United  States  were  governed  by  native  princes.  A  young 
man  of  seventeen,  being  asked  to  '  define  an  axiom,'  delivered  him- 
self of  this :  *  An  axiom  is  a  part  of  a  thing  which,  if  lengthened, 
must  be  complicated.'  For  a  specimen  of  learning  and  of  composi- 
tion take  this  on  the  English  language  from  a  young  man  of  nine- 
teen. '  About  this  period  of  the  present,  when  men  are  wiser  than 
ever  have  been  formerly,  they  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  words  de- 
rived from  nearly  all  the  languages  of  the  countries  of  Europe^  and 
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are  used  in  our  books.  The  origin  of  a  great  many  words  in  the 
English  language  is  often  brought  about  by  some  events  which 
happened.  For  instance,  when  the  Bomans  invaded  Britain  they 
brought  over  their  language  with  them  of  course,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  ancient  Britons  learned  some  of  their  words,  and  often  mixed 
them,  up  with  their  own;  and  as  they  grew  yearly  wiser,  they 
formed  different  words  with  them  which  had  tiie  same  meaning. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  Danes,  Normans,  and  Saxons 
invaded  Britain  after  one  another  they  also  got  their  language 
mixed  up  with  ours.' 

It  appears  not  impossible  to  *  get  your  language  mixed  up'  at 
the  present  moment. 

There  is  only  one*  answer  on  my  notes  worthy  of  appending  to 
ibis  display,  and  that  is  the  reply  of  a  lad  who  was  asked  what 
Boman  Emperors  visited  Britain,  and  he  said,  *  Julius  Csesar,  who 
conTerted  the  British  to  Christianity,  55  b.c' 

I  must  add  that  none  of  these  shining  examples  belonged  to 
London  schools,  although  our  fsdlures  are  numerous  and  painful, 
and  lead  us  to  hope  that  we  may  yet  do  something  for  these  poor 
young  people. 

The  limits  of  space  compel  me  to  pass  over  many  most  inter- 
esting topics  connected  with  this  branch  of  our  operations,  such  as 
sehool-fees,  the  teaching  of  needlework,  the  system  of  paying  teach- 
ers by  the  results  they  obtain,  and  the  Uke.  It  is  impossible  to 
treat  such  subjects  adequately  in  a  few  lines. 

The  Bye-Laws  Committee  is  charged  with  working  the  ma- 
chinery of  compulsory  attendance.  A  large  staff  of  men  called 
'  Visitors'  are  employed  in  this  work,  and  are  supervised  by  a  head 
officer  in  each  division,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee. 
This  is  an,  expensive  part  of  the  Board's  operations,  costing  about 
80,000Z.  annually..  But  it  effects  good  results,  although  unhappily 
large  numbers  of  children  do  still  evade  its  efforts.  Before  the  Board 
had  established  its  work  in  this  direction,  or  had  built  any  schools — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1871 — there  were  174,801  children  in 
average  daily  attendance  at  efficient  London  schools  ;  at  Christmas 
1878  there  were  daily  averages  of  850,507  children  in  school.  In 
the  face  of  these  figures  no  one  can  have  the  audacity  to  state  that 
the  Board  has  not  educated  the  children  who  were  being  neglected ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  an  M.P.  delegated  by  the  vestries.  I  know  not 
what  such  an  one  may  do.  I  remember  the  House  of  Commons 
debate  last  June ! 

The  Industrial  Schools  Committee  has  been  the  unfortunate  of 
the  present  Board.  Of  all  the  committees,  this  one,  which  takes 
poor  neglected  children  off  the  streets  and  places  them  in  industrial 
homes,  is  the  one  upon  which  the  ladies  of  the  Board  should  be 
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largely  represented ;  the  one  upon  which  womanly  inflnence  and 
matronly  care  should  be  folly  exerted.  Bat  only  one  of  the  ladies 
on  the  Boards  Mrs.  Westlake,  was  placed  on  this  committee.  I  dare 
not  say  that  its  errors  would  have  been  prevented  had  the  others 
been  there,  but  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  point.  The 
Industrial  Schools  Committee  it  was  which,  on  the  one  hand,  fitted 
up  the  Shaftesbury  so  luxuriously,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  badly 
superrised  their  truant  school  that  poor  boys  in  it  were  made  to  sleep, 
night  after  night  in  the  depth  of  last  winter's  bitter  cold,  on  the 
bare  irons  of  the  bedsteads.  It  was  the  Industrial  Schools  Com- 
mittee which  one  day  bought  ramshackle  tumble-down  old  Upton 
House,  Homerton,  for  the  truant  school,  and  another  day  spent 
30,000Z.  without  any  authority  on  the  hulk  of  a  ship.  The  work 
of  this  committee,  which  relieyes  idle  and  dissolute  parents  entirely 
of  the  care  of  their  children,  above  all  others  needs  judgment  and 
wisdom. 

What  I  desire  to  say  in  conclusion  is  indicated  in  these  latter 
words.  Judgment  and  common  sense  are  the  qualities  required  in 
every  department  of  the  work  of  the  London  School  Board.  If  the 
electors  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  these,  combined  with  a  high 
moral  character,  presented  before  them  in  the  person  of  a  ouididate, 
that  candidate  they  will  do  wisely  to  elect  triumphantly,  and  to  thank 
heartily.  These  qualities,  and  not  pretensions  to  original  ideas ;  these 
qualities,  and  not  brand-new  educational  theories ;  these  qualities, 
and  not  any  special  knowledge, — are  what  we  need  to  do  our  work 
thoroughly  and  wisely. 
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Chapter  XXII, 

HOW  ANTHONY  HUfBLIN  LOOKED. 

No  other  than  uncle  Anthony  ! 

When  the  boy,  recovering  from  the  first  shock,  had  made  up 
his  mind,  by  much  staring,  that  it  really  was  his  deceased  uncle 
come  to  life  again,  only  without  his  beard,  he  tried  to  pull  himself 
together,  and  to  assume,  with  indifferent  success,  his  usual  air  of 
importance. 

^  This,*  he  said,  with  a  little  stammer  and  a  natural  quiver  in 
the  voice,  *  is  a  pretty  Go !     A  very  pretty  Go,  it  is  !' 

Anthony  Hamblin  stared  blanJdy  at  the  boy,  with  reddened 
cheeks.  No  criminal  caught  in  flagrante  delicto,  red-handed,  knife 
in  fist,  with  the  spoil  under  his  arm,  actually  lifting  the  swag,  ever 
showed  so  hangdog  a  countenance.     He  said  nothing. 

*  Now,  uncle  Anthony,*  the  boy  continued,  feeling  every  moment 
firmer  as  to  head  and  legs,  and  awakened  to  the  comprehension 
that  this  was  the  noblest  opportunity  that  ever  came  to  mortal  boy, 
*  considering  that  a  public  coffee-house  is  not  the  best  place  to  dis- 
cuss family  secrets,  and  that  I  at  least  am  accustomed  to  more 
respectable  places  of  appointment,  we  had  better  go  to  your  own 
house  or  lodgings,  if  you  have  any,  and  talk  things  over  there.  If 
you  are  ready,  we  will  go  at  once.  If  not,  I  will  wait.  As  for 
waiting,  I  don't  care  how  long  I  wait.  I  can  send  a  telegram  to 
relieve  the  old  lady.  And  as  for  that,  the  ice  is  melted  long  ago, 
and  she  won't  think  I've  followed  your  example.  Bah !  You  and 
your  ice !  0,  the  cunning !  For  such  an  0-be-joyful  occasion  as 
the  present  I  could  wait  all  night,  and  go  home  with  my  eyes 
skinned  in  the  morning,  with  Alison  to  tell  the  news  to.* 

Anthony  Hamblin  moved  one  foot.  Nicolas  interpreted  the 
motion,  wrongly  and  hastily,  as  indicative  of  a  desire  for  flight. 

'  No,*  he  said  firmly,  'you  don't.  Give  up  that  idea.  You've 
bolted  enough  already.  You  know  me,  uncle  Anthony,  and  my 
character  for  determination.  If  you  run,  I  run  too.  And  if  I  run 
after  you,  there  may  be — ^I  don*t  say  there  will — ^but  there  may  be 
such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  howling,  and  such  a  diving  after  a  middle- 
aged  elderly  bolter,  and  a  younger  man  with  white  eyebrows,  as 
you  never  heard  of  before  in  all  your  life*     Besides,  if  you  were  to 
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get  away^  I've  only  got  to  go  to  the  House  and  tell  the  partners 
that  you're  not  drowned  at  all,  but  living  at  the  far-end  of  Gable- 
roady  which  leads  to  the  west  extremity  of  nowhere.  Then  they 
will  just  come  over  and  catch  you  somewhere  or  other  in  the  very 
act,  as  I  did.  Think  of  that.  Because  you  must  eat,  uncle 
Anthony.' 

Anthony  Hamblin,  with  pale  and  shamefaced  cheek,  sighed, 
rose,  and  led  the  way.     Nicolas  followed  closely  at  his  heels. 

Anthony  turned  to  the  left,  and  walked  slowly  along  the  pave- 
ment. Nicolas  saw  that  he  looked  older.  His  shoulders  stooped ; 
his  hair  had  gone  grayer ;  his  beard,  as  we  have  seen,  was  quite 
gone.  Also,  he  was  very  shabby  in  his  dress — his  hat  was  rusty 
at  the  edges ;  his  boots  were  down  at  heel. 

Notwithstanding  these  symptoms  of  distress,  the  boy  felt  in- 
clined to  the  most  rapturous  joy.  He  was  fain  to  give  outward  and 
visible  expression  to  it  by  a  double-shuffle,  a  wild  contortion  of  the 
limbs,  a  cracking  of  the  fingers,  as  he  followed  his  prisoner,  so  that 
he  looked  like  some  grim  old  caricature  of  the  devil,  as  carved  on  a 
cathedral  wall,  capering  behind  a  victim.  No  victim,  even  under 
the  melancholy  circumstances  imagined  by  mediaeval  freemasons, 
could  have  looked  more  miserable  than  Anthony,  who  walked  on 
with  hanging  head  and  downcast  demeanour,  as  if  he  were  going — 
anywhere — where  those  victims  were  going.  Suddenly  the  boy 
stopped,  and  began  feeling  his  pockets. 

*  Stop,  uncle  Anthony  !*  he  cried.  *  Stop,  I  say.  We've  got 
to  turn  back.' 

'  What  is  it  ?' 

*My  knife — left  it  at  the  cofifee-house.  Now,  then,  right- 
about. You  go  first.  A  new  knife — three  blades — ^real  buck's- 
horn.' 

They  observed  the  same  order  in  returning  to  the  coffee-honse, 
where  the  knife  was  found  on  the  floor;  and,  in  coming  back 
again,  the  boy  prepared,  by  turning  up  cuffs  and  squaring  his 
shoulders,  for  precipitate  action,  if  necessary. 

About  half-way  down  the  Cannon-street-road,  which  was  the 
name  of  this  retreat,  and  next  door  to  a  small  dissenting  chapel, 
Anthony  Hamblin  stopped,  and  pulled  out  a  latch-key.  The  house 
was,  like  all  its  neighbours,  small,  having  four  or  six  rooms  only. 
The  door  was  painted  a  rich,  a  flaunting  red.  In  the  window  of 
the  ground  floor  was  a  large  card,  on  which  Nicholas  read  the 
following  announcement : 

'  Mr.  a.  Hampton, 
Teacher  of  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Freehand  Drawing.' 

Below  this  legend,  and  on  either .  side  of  it,  was  drawn^  with 
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many  an  artful  flonrish  and  crafty  curve,  in  freehand,  and  apparently 
with  a  quill  pen,  gigantic  qaiUs,  whose  feathers  were  Like  the 
branches  of  a  palm  for  richness  and  reduQdancy.  Nicolas  recol- 
lected all  at  once  that  his  ancle  had  often  in  the  old  days  delighted 
himself  with  snch  caligraphic  exercises. 

Anthony  Hamblin,  crestfallen  and  shame-faced,  opened  the 
door,  and  led  the  way  into  the  ground-floor  front.  Arrived  there, 
he  sat.  down  before  the  window  in  a  hopeless  resigned  sort  of  way, 
as  if  he  would  do  no  more,  but  must,  unresisting,  let  Fate  go  on. 

*  Upon  my  word,*  said  the  boy,  looking  round,  ^  upon — my — 
word,  this  is  a  very  pretty  sort  of  lodging  for  the  head  of  the 
House  !     Gone  a  Writing-master  too  !' 

'  I  am  no  longer  head  of  the  House,'  said  Anthony  humbly  ; 
'  I  am  a  dead  man.' 

It  certainly  was  not  such  a  room  as  once  sheltered  the  head 
partner  in  the  firm.  It  was  only  about  twelve  feet  square.  Its 
furniture  consisted  of  one  armchair  and  two  cane-bottomed  chairs, 
of  which  one  had  lost  a  leg ;  there  was  a  table  and  a  sort  of  side- 
board pratique  in  the  wall  beside  the  fireplace  ;  on  it  stood  half  a 
dozen  books,  the  whole  of  Anthony  Hamblin*s  library.  There  was 
a  cupboard  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace.  Nothing  else.  No 
pictures  on  the  wall,  no  decorations  of  any  kind,  except  a  couple 
of  wooden  pipes  on  the  mantelshelf,  and  a  tobacco-pouch.  There 
were  no  curtains,  but  only  a  clean  white  blind. 

'  This  is  my  one  room,'  Anthony  explained,  while  the  boy  curi- 
ously examined  every  article  of  furniture ;  *  my  only  room.  Here 
I  live.     My  bed  is  in  that  cupboard ;  at  night  I  drag  it  down.' 

The  boy  examined  every  portion  of  the  furniture  minutely,  and 
then  turned  to  his  uncle. 

*  You  look  thin,  uncle  Anthony.  Your  boots  are  gone  at  the 
heels ;  your  coat  is  shabby — the  cuffs  are  frayed ;  your  hat  is 
seedy  ;  and  you  don't  look  happy ;  and — and — ' 

Here  this  remarkable  boy  choked,  and  seized  his  uncle  by  the 
hand,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing  and  crying. 

*  Don't,  boy !'  cried  Anthony  Hamblin,  much  more  deeply  moved 
by  this  passion  of  grief  than  he  had  been  by  the  boy's  bounce  and 
arrogance.  '  Don't,  Nicolas  ;  crying  will  do  no  good.  Tell  me — 
tell  me  about  Alison.' 

Nicolas  stopped  crying  almost  as  suddenly  as  he  began. 

*  Every  man,'  he  said  presently,  by  way  of  apology  to  himself 
for  his  weakness,  and  while  still  mopping  up  the  tears,  *  has  his 
weak  point.  You  find  that  out,  uncle,  when  you've  got  an  enemy, 
and  then  you  can  stick  pins  into  him  all  day  long.' 

A  thought  ^ruck  him  here.  He  went  to  the  door,  locked  it, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
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*  Now/  he  said,  '  the  door's  locked.  You  can't  get  out  till  I 
let  yon,  and  I  don't  intend  to  let  yon  till  I  know  what  this  little 
game  means.' 

He  sat  on  the  table,  one  leg  dangling  and  the  other  resting 
across  it ;  an  elbow  on  the  leg,  and  his  chin  in  his  hand.  He  had 
taken  off  his  hat,  and  with  his  white  eyebrows,  the  knowing  light 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  smile  of  pride  which  he  naturally  felt  in  the 
situation,  he  looked  more  like  an  imp  than  seemed  possible  in  living 
boy. 

'  Nicolas,'  said  Anthony,  sitting  before  him  like  a  culprit,  '  you 
have,  by  accident,  discovered  a  great  secret.' 

'  Under  Providence,  uncle,  as  the  old  lady  would  say,  I  have.' 

'  Is  it  possible  for  a  boy  to  keep  a  secret  ?' 

*  I  have  lived  in  his  house,'  said  Nicolas,  addressing  the  furni- 
ture, which  was  very  unsympathetic  in  its  scantiness ;  '  I  have 
lived  in  his  house  for  thirteen  years  and  more,  and  he  doubts  my 
power  of  keeping  a  secret !' 

*Boy,'  said  the  man  risen  from  the  dead  sternly,  *  no  fooling ! 
This  is  no  matter  for  laughing.  Can  you,  and  will  you,  keep  this 
secret  ?' 

*  I  can,  uncle  Anthony,'  replied  young  Nick,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner  ;  '  I  can,  and  I  will !' 

There  was  something  reassuring  about  the  boy's  manifest  reso- 
lution of  honestly  keeping  the  secret.  He  enjoyed  it  too  much,  in 
&ct,  to  reveal  it,  at  least  immediately.  Yet  Anthony  Hamblin, 
filled  with  shame  and  dismay,  looked  upon  the  boy  with  suspicion. 
Was  his  sacrifice  to  be  T^orthless  after  all  ?  Did  it  depend  solely 
on  the  discretion  of  a  child  so  volatile  ? 

'  Living  at  the  Eaat-end,'  said  Nicolas,  as  if  desirous  to  change 
the  subject,  '  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  who,  like  me,  takes  an 
interest  in  the  Docks,  in  indigo  stores,  and  shipping ;  but  for  yon» 
uncle  Anthony,  who  never  put  on  a  canvas  coat,  nor  wore  a  cap  to 
keep  off  the  blue  dust  in  your  life,  I  can't  understand  the  attraction. 
AU  very  well  if  a  man  wanted  to  write  a  novel  of  dull  life,  and 
came  here  to  see  what  dulness  really  means  ;  but  you  don't  write 
novels,  and  you  used  to  like  cheerfulness.  Or  if  you  wanted  to  find 
out  how  poor  people  lived,  and  what  a  beastly  thing  it  is  to  be 
poor;  but  you  never  wanted  to  know  that.  Silver-spoon  babies 
never  do.  The  taste,  I  suppose,  is  so  different  from  pewter  that 
they  don't  feel  a  yearning  for  change,  nor  a  curiosity  to  taste  any 
other  kind  of  metsJ.  And  yet  if  you  didn't  like  the  Docks,  didn't 
care  for  poor  people,  and  weren't  curious  about  their  ways,  what 
was  it  drove  you  away  from  home?  It  wasn't  any  row,  that  I 
know  of.     You  and  Alison  hadn't  quarrelled,  had  you  ?' 

Anthony  shook  his  head  dejectedly. 
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*  As  for  me/  the  boy  went  on,  stroking  his  chin, '  I  can't  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  said  or  did  anything  that  coold  induce  yon  to  ran 
away.     I  was  always  kind  to  you,  I  believe.* 

*  Always/  echoed  Anthony,  withont  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 

*  Then/  said  yonng  Nick,  getting  down  from  the  table  to  obtain 
better  vantage-gromid,  standmg  with  his  feet  well  apart,  his  hands 
rammed  down  into  his  pockets  as  for  as  they  would  go,  and  his 
shoulders  raised — this  gaye  him  an  expression  of  wonderful  sagacity, 
combined  with  the  deepest  cynical  knowledge  of  human  nature — 
'  then,  uncle  Anthony,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  remains  only 
one  supposition.  It  pains  me  to  say  it,  but  I  must.  Why  does 
a  rich  man,  with  a  comfortable  home  and  people  who  are  fond 
of  him,  suddenly  bolt  ? — leaving  his  coat  behLid  him  too,  as  if  he 
was  Joseph  in  the  pit,  to  prove  that  his  goose  was  already  cooked 
and  his  backet  kicked.  Why,  I  say?  0  uncle  Anthony,  who 
would  have  thought  it  of  you  ?  Because  he's  dome  something — I 
don't  know  what — soMETHiNa  !  Somebody  must  have  given  you 
the  straight  tip  in  good  time.  You  thought  you  had  better  bolt,  so- 
as  to  avoid  the  row.' 

Anthony  made  no  reply.  Nicolas  resumed  his  seat  on  the 
table. 

*  If  you  like  to  confide  in  me,*  Nicolas  went  on,  '  I'll  give  you 
the  best  advice  in  my  power.     Perhaps  it  isn't  too  late.' 

Still  Anthony  was  silent;  but  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

*  Everything,'  said  Nicolas  encouragingly,  '  can  be  squared  for 
money.  Give  me  money  and  the  name  of  the  party,  and  I'll  under- 
take to  square  him.' 

Anthony  laughed.  He  was  at  last  moved  to  laugh.  The  boy's 
importance  and  confidence  were  too  absurd. 

*  You,  boy !     What  could  you  do  ?' 

'  Now,  here!s  prejudice  again !'  he  expostulated.  *  After  know- 
ing me  intimately  for  thirteen  years,  my  uncle  can't  trust  me  for  a 
confidential  piece  of  work  because  I've  got  a  jacket  on  instead  of 
a  coat !     I  thought  better  of  you,  uncle  Anthony.' 

Anthony  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  regarded  his  youthful  advisei 
meditatively. 

'Boy,'  he  said  gravely,  'I  cannot  tell  you  the  reasons  of  my 
disappearance ;  that  is  impossible.  Nor  can  I  ever  reappear  again ; 
that  is  equally  impossible.' 

*  Quite  impossible  ?  0  uncle  Anthony,  surely  money  will 
square  it !' 

'  No ;  money  cannot  do  everything.' 
'  Can't  anything  be  done  ?' 
'Nothing.' 
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'  Think  of  Alison,  nncle^tbink  how  she's  cried  her  eyes  out/ 

'Poor  child!    Pdor  child  P 

He  tamed  his  face  to  the  window,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  space. 

'  Think  of  mb  !'  said  Nicolas.  '  Think  of  my  ruined  prospects 
if  you  don't  come  back.  How  do  I  know  that  Mr.  Augustus  will 
take  me  into  the  House  ?' 

*  I  think  he  will/  said  Anthony ;  ^  at  any  rate,  I  hope  he  will. 
Nothing  can  be  done,  Nicolas.  You  ha^e  found  me.  I  shall  go 
away  from  here,  for  fear  that  some  one  else  may  find  me.  But  you 
must  keep  the  secret.' 

*  I  will  keep  it  if  you  promise  to  let  me  know  always  where  to 
find  you.  Let  me  write  to  you ;  and,  I  say,  uncle — 0  Lord,  what 
a  game  we  mil  have ! — what  a  game  !  I  didn't  tell  you  how  unde 
Stephen  is  going  on.' 

'  No.     What  is  Stephen  doing  ?' 

Anthony  stopped  now  to  listen. 

'  He — well,  first  of  all  he  came  to  Clapham,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  there ;  smoked  your  cigars  in  your  study,  slept  in  your  bed, 
and  took  your  place  at  dinner.  0,  it  was  beautiful  at  the  go-off. 
"  My  poor  Alison !  my  dear  child  !  My  dear  Flora !" — that  to  the 
old  lady,  you  know ;  and  to  me  it  was,  **  Nicolas,  my  boy — Nicolas, 
my  son,"  till  we  began  to  think  that  Black  Stephen  hadn't  got 
horns  and  a  tail  after  all.  Wait  a  bit,  though.  All  of  a  sudden 
his  manner  changes.  First  he  orders  me  and  the  old  lady  to  pack 
up  and  be  off  out  of  the  house ;  then  he  ups  and  tells  Alison  that 
she  wasn't  your  heiress  after  all,  because  you  neyer  were  married/ 

'  What  ?'  cried  Anthony,  with  a  sudden  hot  flush  on  his  cheek. 

'  Steady,  steady !  Wait  a  bit.  I  thought  when  it  came  to  the 
old  lady  and  me  being  ordered  into  the  street,  that  would  fetch  you, 
as  nothing  ever  fetched  you  before.  It  shows  your  proper  feeling, 
uncle ;  and  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.  Let  me  go  on.  Then  he 
goes  to  the  partners,  and  tells  them  that  he — uncle  Stephen — was 
the  real  heir  to  everything ;  and  then  he  goes  to  the  Court  of  Pro- 
bate, and  demands  letters  to  carry  on  the  estate.  **  0  Jeminy  !" 
says  the  judge — crafty  old  man  that ! — **  here's  artfalness !" — said 
he*d  be  blowed  if  he'd  write  him  any  letter  at  all — said  he  didn't 
believe  you  were  dead,  but  only  gone  away  somewhere  on  a  lark,  as 
had  happened  to  his  own  brothers  more  than  once — said  Alison  was 
to  go  on  enjoying  the  estate,  and  eating  as  much  as  ever  she  pos- 
sibly could,  till  such  time  as  it  was  proved,  first,  that  you  were 
really  dead  and  gone,  whereas  here  you  still  live  and  kick ;  and 
second,  that  Alison  was  not  your  heiress,  whereas  everybody  always 
knew  that  she  was.' 

'  Tried  to  rob  Alison  of  her  inheritance !'  murmured  Anthony, 
with  livid  face.     *  The  scoundrel !' 
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*  Now  you  see,  uncle/  pmrsaed  Nicolas,  '  here  we  are  in  a  deft 
sticky  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  in  a  quandary  such  as  you 
never  thought  was  coming  out  of  it,  I'm  sure.  What's  to  be 
done?' 

'  Tell  me  more  about  Alison.' 

*  Alison's  very  jolly,'  the  boy  replied — *  eats  hearty  and  sleeps 
well.  That  fellow  Gilbert  Yorke  is  always  about  the  place  since 
undo  Stephen  first  showed  the  horns.  He  seems  to  consider  that 
Alison  looks  pretty  in  black.  I  don't.  That  is  to  say,  you  know, 
it's  a  matter  of  opinion.  A  dark  girl  wants  the  relief  of  a  bit  of 
colour.  However,  Alison  is  a  fine  girl,  dress  her  how  you  like ; 
and  if  she'd  wait  for  me,  I  might  think  of  her  in  ten  years'  time. 
After  all,  she'd  be  gone  off  a  good  deal  by  the  time  I  was  four-and- 
twenty.     Worst  of  girls,  that  is — no  last.' 

'  Then  she  doesn't  fret  much  ?     She  has  forgotten  her  father.' 

*Well,  she  does — that's  the  uncomfortable  part.  You  never 
know  when  she  won't  break  out  again.  Spoiled  a  really  good  pud- 
ding yesterday  by  crying  in  the  middle  of  a  plateful — her  pipes 
always  burst  when  you  least  expect  it.  And  then  the  old  lady 
chimes  in.  A  man  can't  enjoy  his  meals  if  he's  rained  on  that  way. 
It's  all  your  fault.  If  we'd  had  a  regular  funeral,  with  mourners 
and  hatbands  and  that,  a&  we  had  every  right  to  expect  in  a  respect- 
able family,  we  should  have  got  through  our  crying,  and  adone  with 
it,  once  for  all.  How's  a  man,  I  should  like  to  know,  to  feel  com- 
fortable over  his  grub,  when  first  it's  Alison,  and  then  it's  the  old 
lady,  crying  in  chorus?  Might  as  well  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
your  umbrella  up,  in  a  shower-bath.  It  was  a  roll  jam-pudding, 
too!' 

'  I  wish  I  could  trust  you,'  said  Anthony,  laying  his  hands  on 
the  boy's  shoulders.     *  Will  you  promise  not  to  betray  me  ?' 

'  I  promise  faithfully,  uncle.  I  will  say  nothing,  on  two  con- 
ditions, which  I'll  tell  you  presently.  But  are  you  going  to  let 
Alison  be  dished  out  of  all  her  money  ?' 

'  No,  I  am  not.  That  is  the  one  thing,  the  only  thing,  that  will 
force  me  out  of  my  seclusion.  That  is  the  one  thing.  If  Stephen 
wins  his  case,  be  will  find  that  he  has  reckoned  without — his  dead 
brother.' 

'  You  will  come  back  again,  in  that  case,  and  in  spite  of  every- 
thing?' 

'  I  will,  in  spite  of  everything.' 

Nicolas  breathed  freely.  This  was  good  news  indeed.  In  any 
case  Alison  was  safe.  And  if  Alison  was  provided  for,  then  he 
himself  would  not  be  forgotten.  The  bright  eyes  beneath  those 
long  white  eyebrows  twinkled  with  delight. 

*Yery  well,  uncle.      Then  we  understand  one  another.     If 
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things  go  wroDg  you'll  turn  np  at  the  right  moment,  frustrate  his 
politics,  make  him  sing  out  like  hricks,  and  confound  his  knayish 
tricks.  But,  I  say,  why  not  tell  me  just  now  where  you  were  mar- 
ried?— just  for  curiosity,  and  because  we  are  both  enjoying  the 
same  jolly  game.' 

'No,  Nicolas,  I  shall  not  tell  you  that.  I  shall  tell  you  no 
more ;  and  now  you  must  go.' 

*  Well,  if  you  won't  let  me  square  the  other  side,  and  if  you 
won't  tell  me  all  about  your  marriage,  I  suppose  I  must.  Still'  (he 
got  off  the  table  again,  and  put  on  his  hat  slowly),  '  I  don't  half 
h'ke  it.  You  haye  promised  to  interfere  at  the  last  moment,  just 
when  uncle  Stephen  thinks  he's  going  to  grab  it  all.  That's  satis- 
factory so  far ;  but  how  do  I  know  that  you  won't  bolt  yourself  the 
moment  you  are  out  of  my  sight  ?' 

*  If  I  trust  my  secret  in  your  keeping,'  said  Anthony,  *  is  not 
that  a  sufficient  guarantee?' 

*  Well,  no,'  said  Nicolas;  *  because  the  truth  is  that  you  didn't 
trust  it.     I  found  it — I  took  it ;  you  couldn't  help  yourself.' 

*  Well,  well !'  said  Anthony  impatiently. 

'Now,  then,  for  my  conditions.  I  keep  your  secret,  uncle 
Anthony,  faithfully,  if  you  promise  me  two  things.  They  are — 
first,  don't  bolt.' 

*  I  will  not,  unless  I  haye  cause  for  suspecting  you.' 

*  Second,  when  you  come  back  to  the  House — because  of  course 
you  will ;  uncle  Stephen  can't  be  endured  much  longer — you  will 
take  me  into  it.  I'm  not  a  fool,  uncle  Anthony'  (the  boy  became 
here  almost  solemn  in  his  earnestness) — *  no  Albino  ever  was  a  fool 
yet,  so  far  as  Universal  History  books  (with  dates)  can  inform  the 
clasd.  I'm  always  trying  to  learn  things  that  will  make  me  fit  for 
City  life.  There's  nothing  in  all  the  world  I  would  rather  have, 
after  a  bit,  than  a  partnership  in  the  House.  Not  at  first,  you 
know ;  I  am  content  to  work  my  way  right  up  from  the  very  bottom, 
only  let  me  have  the  chance.' 

*  My  dear  boy,'  said  Anthony,  his  kind  eyes  softening,  and  lay- 
ing his  hands  on  the  lad's  shoulders,  '  I  shaU  never  be  able  to  give 
you  the  chance. ^    I  shall  not  be  there.' 

'  But  promise,  uncle.' 

*  I  promise,  if  I  am  there.' 

*  That's  quite  enough,'  said  Nicolas,  resuming  his  habitual 
manner.  'Some  fellows — suspicious  fellows — would  require  a 
stamped  agreement.  Between  man  and  man,  I  say,  if  men's  words 
are  worth  anything,  a  verbal  agreement  is  enough.' 

'  You  may  come  to  see  me  sometimes,  if  you  like,'  said  Anthony. 
'  Come  on  half-holidays,  when  no  one  suspects  you.  Gome  and  tell 
me  about  Alison.' 
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'  I  will,  nncle/  said  the  boy ;  *  and  about  the  old  lady  and  my- 
self. 0,  I'll  keep  you  lively !  And  yon  shall  tell  me  how  yon  like 
writing-mastering.  And  remember  yonr  promise — fain  larks — no 
bolting !     Here's  your  key.' 

Nicolas  shook  hands  with  head  erect,  but  his  hands  were  a 
little  shaky,  and  outside  the  house  he  put  his  knuckles  into  his 
eyes  for  a  moment.  Then,  because  a  boy  in  the  street  who  was 
passing  by  laughed  at  him,  he  threw  that  boy's  hat  into  a  passing 
cab,  and  gave  him  one  to  remember  him  by  on  the  left  ear.  The 
necessity  of  recoyering  the  cap  prevented  the  boy  from  retaliating, 
although  he  was  bigger.  After  that,  Nicolas  went  on  his  way  in  a 
serene  and  even  joyous  frame  of  mind.  Presently,  thinking  over 
the  convivial  side  of  the  new  discovery,  over  all  the  possibilities  of 
this  delightful  game  of  hide-and-seek,  and  how  it  would  light  up  and 
illamine  the  summer  months,  and  how  it  would  eventually  glorify 
and  immortalise  himself,  he  grew  more  than  joyous,  he  became 
rapturous.  He  could  no  longer  walk,  but  began  to  dance.  He 
danced  behind  and  beside  nervous  old  gentlemen,  so  that  they  were 
lain  to  stop  and  beg  him  to  pass  on ;  he  danced  beside  grave  matrons 
and  elderly  single  women  as  if  he  were  their  frisky  son ;  he  mingled 
in  the  ranks  of  girls'  schools,  and  danced  among  the  girls,  as  if  he 
were  a  frivolous  pupil;  he  chanced  upon  a  pale  and  unhappy  two- 
by-two  belonging  to  a  commercial  academy,  and  danced  among  the 
spiritless  boys  as  if  he  dared  the  usher  to  box  his  ears ;  he  overtook 
a  heavily-laden  and  very  stout  old  lady  going  home  from  shopping, 
and  danced  all  round  her,  whistling  loudly  the  while.  This  figure,  if  it 
is  executed  properly,  with  the  back  presented  to  the  victim's  face, 
and  plenty  of  double-shuffle,  is  really  expressive,  and  disconcerts  old 
ladies  excessively.  It  was  a  favourite  feat,  I  believe,  with  the 
Mohocks  and  Scourers  of  old.  This  old  lady,  for  her  part,  was  so  much 
put  out  by  it  that  she  dropped  all  the  things  she  was  carrying — her 
bag,  her  basket,  her  parcels,  her  gloves,  her  shawl,  her  umbrella, 
her  spectacles,  and  her  thimble — anything  that  could  possibly  tumble 
from  her.  These  spread  as  they  fell,  till  the  whole  pavement  was 
strewn  with  the  wreck.  She  is  still,  I  believe,  engaged  in  picking 
up  her  property.  But  long  before  she  realised  the  extent  of  the 
calamity,  the  boy,  whose  good  spirits  prompted  him  to  so  great 
activity,  was  out  of  sight,  still  dancing  and  still  whistling  as  he 
went. 

He  arrived  at  Glapham  about  half-past  five.  He  was  boisterous, 
he  was  joyful  in  that  house  of  subdued  melancholy.  He  boldly 
suggested  champagne  instead  of  tea ;  he  spoke  vaguely  about  great 
things  in  the  way  of  festivities  to  come ;  he  declined  altogether  to 
learn  his  lessons  for  the  next  day ;  he  led  his  mother  to  think  that 
he  was  going  to  have  something — the  measles,  a  fit,  or  perhaps  the 
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momps^  which  are  said  sometimes  to  begin  with  an  accession  of 
snpematnral  and  nnaccoontable  hilarity. 

When  he  got  Alison  quite  by  herself  for  a  moment,  he  assumed 
a  mysterious  manner  and  winked  and  nodded. 

'  How  are  they  getting  on  for  you,  Alison  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Nothing  has  been  found  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say.' 

*  Well,  I  am  not  a  man  who  promises  rashly;  only  the  moment 
you  think  the  game  is  up,  you  give  me  the  tip  straight  away.' 

*  Give  you  the  tip  ?' 

'Tip  it  to  me.  Then  you  shall  see — ^hey!  presto!  up  goes 
unde  Stephen,  horns  and  tail  and  all,  blown  to  little  smithereens, 
and  Alison  comes  home  in  triumph  I  ring  the  bells  !  beat  the  drums! 
and  hooray  for  writing-masters  all !' 

For  several  days  after  that  the  boy  maintained,  with  Alison,  a 
running  fire  of  obscure  allusions  to  writing-masters.  He  talked 
about  the  great  amount  of  their  gains,  their  enviable  position  in  the 
social  scale,  their  enjoyable  work,  their  content  and  happiness.  What 
did  he  mean  ? 

Chapter  XXm. 

HOW  ADYBBTISINa  PBOTBD  A  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The  advertisements  were  all  put  into  the  papers,  and  the  cousins 
waited  impatiently  for  the  result. 

There  were  no  results  at  all  after  a  week.  '  Thay  are  searching 
the  registers,'  said  Gilbert. 

They  waited  another  week ;  there  were  no  results  still.  '  Give 
me  time  to  look  through  the  London  registers,'  said  Aldemey  Codd 
hopefully. 

Alison  shook  her  head.  She  was  not  sanguine  of  success,  even 
in  her  brightest  moods,  when  she  continually  thought  about  that 
story  of  the  ship's  captain,  who  went  off  his  head  and  signed  articles 
as  an  able-seaman. 

'  He  may  come  back,'  she  said,  foolishly  dwelling  on  this  dream 
— fortunately,  it  was  not  often  that  she  permitted  herself  so  great  a 
happiness.  '  He  may  come  back.  Perhaps  he  will  come  back.  I 
shall  never  give  up  that  hope.  What  is  the  good  of  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  he  wanted  to  conceal  ?  You  had  better  give  it  up,  Gil- 
bert, and  give  the  other  man  all  the  money,  and  let  me  go  away 
somewhere  and  be  forgotten.' 

*  Give  it  up  !'  he  cried ;  *  why,  we  have  only  just  begun.' 

*  It  is  useless,'  she  replied  despondently;  ^you  are  only  making 
yourself  and  me  more  unhappy  than  we  need  be.  Give  it  up,  and 
me  too,  and  go  back  to  your  chambers  and  your  law-work.' 

Alison's  despondent  view  was  not  the  only  disheartening  thing 
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abont  the  work  which  Gilbert  had  set  himself  to  do.  It  was  impos- 
s3>le  to  deny  the  difficulty  which  presented  itself  at  the  yery  begin- 
ning. Why  was  all  mention  of  the  marriage,  if  there  was  a  marriage, 
soppressed  in  the  diaries  ?  Even  a  courtship  takes  time.  Why  was 
even  the  courtship  concealed  and  suppressed  ?  Why  did  a  man  who 
was  frank  and  candid  as  the  day,  in  everything  else  keep  a  guarded 
silence  in  what  was  probably  his  only  love  affair?  and,  silence  or  not, 
what  opportunity  could  be  found  for  love-making  ?  What  room  was 
there  in  that  busy  life,  so  faithfully  recorded  in  the  diaries,  for  love, 
ooortship,  and  wedlock  ? 

Many  young  men  live  in  chambers ;  whatever  their  occupations 
doling  the  day,  they  have  at  least  their  evenings  free ;  they  are  not 
generally  supposed  to  record  in  diaries  the  menus  plaisirs  of  those 
evenings.  Other  young  men  live  at  home,  but  do  not  always,  as 
their  mothers  would  vrish,  spend  the  evening  at  home ;  nor  do  they 
always  truthfully  explain  in  the  morning  where  they  have  been  and 
what  they  did  the  night  before :  deception,  suppressio  veri,  is  prac- 
tised. Anthony  Hamblin  did  not  have  chambers,  nor  did  he  spend 
his  evenings  abroad.  Not  at  all :  he  devoted  himself,  with  the 
devotion  of  a  Frenchman,  to  his  mother.  He  never  showed  the 
least  inclination  to  any  kind  of  profligacy,  wastefulness,  or  fastness. 
He  was  that  very  rare  creature,  a  young  man  who  is  '  steady,'  and 
yet  not  a  prig  in  morals.  Had  he  been,  for  instance,  a  young  man 
of  the  present  day,  he  would  have  made  himself  an  athlete,  and  kept 
himself  in  constant  training.  The  only  athletics  in  his  day  were 
those  games  which  a  late  lamented  dean  once  stigmatised  as  ^  im- 
moral, because  athletic' — whist  and  cricket.  Billiards  there  was 
also,  but  the  dean  never  heard  of  that  game.  Football  was  for  boys ; 
young  men  scorned  to  run  races  ;  no  one  would  have  gone  a  yard 
oat  of  the  way  to  see  the  longest  jump,  the  highest  jump,  the 
farthest  shy,  the  fastest  run.  Anthony  Hamblin,  up  to  the  age  of 
three-  or  four-and-thirty,  went  home  every  evening  to  dinner,  and 
stayed  at  home.  He  was  the  constant  companion,  the  solace,  the  prop 
of  his  mother.  He  was  passionate  in  his  love  for  her.  Stephen  it 
was  who  early  broke  away  from  the  domestic  coop  :  Stephen  it  was 
who  lived  in  chambers,  paid  duty  visits,  borrowed  money,  squan- 
dered and  scattered.  It  was  Anthony  who  cheered  the  last  years 
of  his  mother's  life,  and  for  her  sake,  and  not  because  he  was  a 
passionless  young  prig,  was  content  to  forego  his  own  pleasures — 
the  ordinary  and  innocent  gaieties  of  early  manhood. 

How  then  could  he  find  the  time  to  get  married  ? 

These  doubts,  when  they  arose,  Gilbert  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground. Before  Alison  he  was  confident,  brave,  and  cheerful. 
Everytiiing,  he  declared,  would  happen  just  exactly  as  they  wished. 

As  regards  the  rest  of  the  family,  there  was  division.    The  two 
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pftrtners  remained  stanch.  So  did  the  Colonel,  and  the  Dean,  and 
the  rest  of  the  male  consins  who  belonged  to  the  generation  of 
Anthony.  The  younger  members,  accustomed  in  these  latter  days 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  laxer  code  of  morals,  generally  took  the 
more  gloomy  view ;  one  or  two  openly  declared  themselves  of  the 
Black  Hamblin  faction.  Female  cousins  called  on  Alison,  and  hinted 
at  compromise  while  there  was  yet  time.  If  these  hints  were  such 
as  she  could  take  hold  of,  Alison  astonished  those  cousins,  as  she 
had  gratified  young  Nick,  by  the  mightiness  of  her  wrath  and  the 
free  hanging  of  her  tongue.  What  they  did  not  see,  when  they 
retired,  confused  and  beaten  down  like  the  long  grass  after  a  thunder- 
storm, was  the  humiliation  which  fell  upon  their  cousin,  and  the 
bitter  tears  which  these  doubts  wrung  from  her  when  she  knew  that 
they  could  not  see  them. 

Compromise !  No ;  nothing  that  could  show  belief  in  her  uncle*s 
theory ;  nofliing  that  should  allow  the  bare  possibility  of  that  theory ; 
nothing  that  did  not  admit  to  the  full  her  father's  honour,  her 
mother's  honour,  and  all  that  these  involved. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  you  advertise  long  enough, 
you  are  sure  to  get  something  out  of  it.  I  was  once  assured  by  a 
stranger,  whom  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  connected  with  the 
advertising  interests,  that  for  twelve  thousand  pounds  he  would 
imdertake  to  float  anything,  from  a  quack  pill  or  a  saline  mixture 
to  a  daily  paper.  Thinking  over  this  assertion,  I  had  a  dream,  in 
which  I  thought  I  was  a  millionaire,  that  my  money  was  all  divided 
into  little  heaps  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  each,  and  that  I  was 
devoting  the  whole  of  my  vast  wealth,  by  means  of  giving  this  phi- 
lanthropic stranger  one  of  these  heaps  at  a  time,  to  floating  pills, 
papers,  theatres,  saline  draughts,  books,  music,  pictures,  and  artistic 
furniture.  I  woke  up  before  I  reached  the  last  heap,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  far  I  advanced  the  world. 

As  for  the  Hamblin  advertisements,  the  first  result  of  them  was 
to  bring  Mrs.  Duncombe  to  light. 

She  called  herself  at  the  office  in  Bedford-row,  and  sent  up  her 
name,  with  a  great  air  of  mystery,  in  a  folded  piece  of  paper,  which, 
she  instructed  the  clerk,  was  not  to  be  opened,  on  any  account,  by 
anybody  except  Mr.  Billiter  himself. 

She  was  a  florid  lady,  between  middle  and  elderly  age,  with  a 
&t  good-natured  face,  much  resembling  an  overblown  cabbage-rose. 
She  looked  about  her  with  suspicion.  A.  lawyer's  office  had  some- 
thing fearsome  about  it,  even  to  those  who  '  ought  to  know  better ;' 
to  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Duncombe's  social  standing  it  is  simply  terrible. 
The  appearance  of  the  sharp-visaged  old  gentleman  who  received 
her,  with  his  bright  eyes  and  pointed  chin,  did  not  reassure  her. 

*  0,'  said  Mr.  BilUter,  looking  her  all  over  with  suspicion,  'you 
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are  Mrs.  Duncombe,  are  you?  You  are  the  lady  for  whom  we 
adveriisedy  are  you  ?  And  you  are  come  for  your  rew€u:d,  I  suppose  ? 
Very  well.  Of  course  we  do  not  pay  anythmg  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  imposture.  So  you  will  be  good  enough  to  sit  down 
and  answer  a  few  questions.' 

Mrs.  Duncombe  obeyed,  though  she  regarded  the  very  chairs 
with  distrust.  Still,  she  obeyed.  Her  breath  was  short  too,  and 
getting  up  the  stairs  had  tired  her. 

*  I  am  Mrs.  Duncombe/  she  said  presently,  and  without  waiting 
for  the  questions — indeed,  the  old  lawyer  had  gone  on  writing,  as 
if  no  one  was  in  the  office  at  all,  which  was  his  pleasant  way  of 
giving  sinners  time  for  meditation  and  repentance — *  and  I  am  here 
in  answer  to  an  advertisement  which  my  nephew  read  to  me.  Be- 
cause I  don't  read  papers  myself,  as  a  general  rule,  my  eyes  not 
being  so  good  as  they  were,  and  the  news  not  up  to  what  it  used  to 
be  and  one  has  a  right  to  expect.'  She  paused  for  a  moment  only. 
'  There  may  be,  perhaps,  two  Mrs.  Duncombes  in  the  world ;  but 
there  can't  be  two  in  connection  with  the  sweet  flower,  which  her 
initials  were  A.  H.' 

'  Tell  me,  if  you  please,'  said  Mr,  Billiter,  *  what  those  initials 
stand  for  ?* 

'  Aha !'  she  replied,  with  a  look  of  profound  caution,  which  sat 
comically  upon  her  jovial  and  easy  face.  *  And  suppose  you  want 
to  find  out  the  dear  young  lady  yourself,  and  you've  got  designs 
upon  her,  and  you've  sent  to  me  to  help  you  do  a  mischief  to  my 
dear  darling  ?' 

'  Shall  we  divide  the  name  into  syllables,  then  ?'  asked  Mr.  Bil- 
liter.   '  That  will  be  fair.    I  will  begin.    Now,  then.  A,  L — Al.' 

*  There  you  are  with  your  Al,'  responded  the  lady,  pleased 
with  this  ingenious  manoeuvre.  '  Al.  I,  i — there  you  are  with 
your  Ali.' 

*  S,  O,  N — son,'  Mr.  Billiter  went  on  gravely. 

*  And  there  you  are  with  your  Alison,*  she  added.  *  That's  the 
Christian  name  right  enough,  and  the  only  girl  I  ever  met  with 
such  a  name  out  of  a  printed  twopenny  book.  Now  the  surname. 
H,  A,  M — Ham ;  there  you  are  with  your  Ham.' 

'B,'  Mr.  Billiter  added,  emphasising  with  his  forefinger. 
^  B,'  taking  the  word  out  of  his  mouth ;  '  there  you  are  with 
your  B — Ham-bee,'  as  if  it  was  a  syllable. 

'  L,  I,  N — Lin ;  which  completes  the  name.' 

*  There  you  are  with  your  Hamblin — there  you  are  with  your 
Alison  EEamblin.  Lord  help  you,  sir,  I  taught  that  little  dear  to 
spell  myself,  though  rather  rusty  after  all  these  years,  and  a  spelling- 
bee  not  to  my  taste,  nor  a  prize  likely  at  my  time  of  life.  There 
you  are  with  your  Alison  Hamblin.     To  think  that  I  should  ever 
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have  spelt  her  name  turn-about  with  a  lawyer!     Well,  air,  you 
haven't  told  me  what  yon  want  to  do  to  the  dear  child.' 

*  No  harm,  Mrs.  Duncombe — quite  the  contrary.  We  want  to 
do  her  as  much  good  as  possible.  We  want  to  protect  her  against 
a  man  who  is  trying  to  keep  her  out  of  her  property.' 

'  Is  he,  now  ?  The  pretty  dear !  And  a  goodish  bit  of  pro- 
perty, too,  I  shouldn't  wonder.' 

'It  is  a  goodish  bit,  indeed.  Now  for  our  questions,  Mrs. 
Duncombe.' 

'  As  many  as  you  like,  sir ;  but  not  too  fast,  through  the  breath 
being  shorter  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  first  I  set  eyes  on 
that  most  blessed  of  little  girls.' 

'  Yes.  When  did  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hamblin?' 

'  A  fortnight  before  he  brought  me  the  child.  I  answered  an 
advertisement  for  a  careful  person  who  would  take  charge  of  a  child ; 
references  required.  I  referred  to  the  parish  doctor — the  same  who 
attended  my  husband  in  his  last  illness — and  the  vicar,  the  same 
who  buried  him.  They  spoke  to  my  respectability ;  and  Mr.  Ham- 
blin took  me  on  at  a  truly  liberal  salary,  being  a  most  generous  and 
open-handed  gentleman,  though  never,  seemingly,  knowing  the  real 
value  of  money,  and  too  liberal  to  the  poor — a  thing  which  does 
them  more  harm  than  good  in  the  long-run — ' 

*  Pray  excuse  me.  Mr.  Hamblin  engaged  you,  on  the  strength 
of  those  references,  to  take  care  of  the  child  ?' 

*  He  did,  sir.  He  placed  me  in  a  house  furnished  with  every- 
thing you  could  wish,  except  that  the  cabinets  and  the  chests  of 
drawers  were  new  and  used  to  crack  of  a  night,  which  is  fearsome 
to  a  lonely  widow  woman ;  and  a  fortnight  later  he  brought  me  the 
prettiest  child,  of  a  year  old  or  thereabouts,  that  ever  laughed  in  a 
nurse's  eyes,  or  said  "  Ta,"  for  a  piece  of  sponge-cake.' 

'He  brought  you  the  child?  Did  you  not,  then,  go  for  it 
yourself?' 

'  No ;  he  brought  her.     He  came  by  the  train.' 

*  Where  did  he  come  from  ?' 

*  Surely  it  was  not  my  place  to  ask  ?  He  had  no  servant  with 
him ;  he  brought  the  infant  in  his  own  arms.' 

'  That  is  odd.     Had  the  child  any  linen  ?' 
'  Yes,  a  basketful ;  but  there  was  no  mark  on  any  of  it.     And 
she  had  a  coral  necklace.     That  was  all  she  had.' 

*  Pray  tell  me  more.' 

*  Mr.  Hamblin  said  her  name  was  Alison  Hamblin,  and  that  her 
mother  was  dead ;  then  he  went  away.  In  a  fortnight  he  came 
again.  In  a  little  while  he  used  to  msJce  me  send  a  daily  report  to 
his  office  in  London  of  the  child's  health  and  progress ;  and  he  used 
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to  run  down  from  Saturday  to  Monday  when  she  got  a  little  older. 
He  had  a  bedroom  in  the  house — his  own  house  it  was.' 

*  Ay/  said  Mr.  Billiter,  *  we  remember  that  he  used  to  go  down 
to  Brighton.' 

'  The  little  maid  grew  np  much  like  her  father,  only  dark-com- 
plexioned;  and  that  fond  of  him  as  she  couldn't  bear  to  say  good- 
bye,  and  was  always  reckoning  np  the  days  to  Saturday.  Well^  the 
time  went  on,  and  I  was  sorry  indeed,  I  can  tell  yon,  when  the  day 
came  that  Mr.  Hamblin  said  he  thought  the  sea-air  had  made  her 
a  strong  child,  and  that  he  intended  taking  her  to  live  with  him 
in  London.     So  we  had  to  part ;  and  it  was  terrible — ' 

The  good  woman  paused,  while  hot  tears  ran  down  the  furrows 
of  her  nose. 

'  It  does  you  credit,  Mrs.  Duncombe,'  said  Mr.  Billiter,  refer- 
nng,  perhaps*  to  the  present  rather  than  to  the  past  tears.  '  Mr. 
Hamblin,  then,  took  her  away.     What  did  he  do  for  you  ?' 

'  He  bought  me  an  annuity,  sir ;  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  it 
is,  and  a  permanent  income  for  a  woman  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  in  the  workhouse  in  her  old  age.  Wherefore  I  say  every  day, 
"Ood  bless  him  and  magnify  his  name !"  ' 

'Thank  you,  Mrs.  Duncombe.  But  he  is  dead — yes,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hamblin  was  drowned  in  the  Serpentine,  in  that  accident 
of  Januaiy  last.' 

'Dear,  dear  me!'  she  sighed;  'poor  dear  gentleman!  This 
is  more  trouble.     And  Miss  Alison,  sir  ?' 

'  She  is  well.  But  her  succession  and  title  to  the  estates  are 
disputed.  We  want  to  find,  Mrs.  Duncombe — we  must  find  out 
somehow — ^when  and  where,  and  to  whom,  Mr.  Hamblin  was  mar- 
ried. We  were  in  hopes  that  you  would  know  something  about  it. 
Can  you  not  tell  us  where  the  child  came  from  ?  Was  there  no 
mark  at  all  upon  her  clothes  ?  Was  there  no  railway-label  on  her 
box?    Think ;  even  the  least  hint  might  be  of  use.' 

But  she  shook  her'  head. 

'  I  know  nothing,  sir — no  more  than  I  have  told  you.  A  child 
was  brought  to  me,  and  I  took  care  of  her  for  nine  years  or  there- 
abouts. Where  she  came  from  I  know  no  more  than  the  baby  her- 
self knew.' 

'Then,  Mrs.  Duncombe,  I  am  afraid  you  are  no  use  to  us.  But 
yon  shall  have  the  advertised  reward  for  producing  yourself.' 

'  And  the  dear  young  lady,  sir — may  I  see  her  ?' 

'  Assuredly ;  here  is  her  address.'  Mr.  Billiter  wrote  it  down 
for  her.  '  Go  whenever  you  please.  I  think  she  will  like  to  see 
joa  again.  And-^and — Mrs.  Duncombe,  if  you  stay  in  the  house 
ft  day  or  two,  yon  might  look  round.  Perhaps  that  very  same  box 
may  be  lying  in  some  attic — there  is  always  a  box-room  in  those 
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big  houses — and  you  might  find  the  railway-label ;  or — or  if  you 
can  pick  up  anything,  or  remember  anything,  or  find  out  anything, 
let  me  know.     Now,  good-morning.' 

It  was  indeed  very  little  to  go  upon — a  coral  necklace.  Gilbert 
had  already  ascertained  its  existence,  and  that  it  was  safe,  and  in 
Alison's  custody ;  but  no  amount  of  searching  could  find  the  box  in 
which,  twenty  years  before,  the  child's  clothes  were  despatched. 
Mrs.  Duncombe,  exuberant  in  her  demonstrations  of  affection  and 
anxiety  to  help,  herself  conducted  the  search  in  the  trunk-room, 
lumber-room,  and  every  garret  and  attic  where  was  hidden  away 
the  accumulated  worthlessness  of  half  a  dozen  generations.  Many 
curious  things  were  found,  but  no  such  box  as  they  wanted. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  advertisements  had  not  proved  a  success. 
Gilbert  waited,  like  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  longing  to  be  at  'em ;  or 
like  Charles  the  Wrestler,  wondering  if  his  antagonist  would  come 
on ;  or  like  a  knight-errant  who  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  go 
out  instantly  and  slay  the  loathly  worm,  if  that  crafty  creature,  safe 
and  snug  in  its  cave,  would  only  come  forth  to  do  battle  and  be 
kiUed. 

Perhaps  the  parish  clerks  had  not  seen  the  advertisements. 
'  All  parish  clerks,'  Gilbert  thought,  *  do  not  take  in  daily  papers.' 
He  hit  upon  a  novel  device  of  a  more  searching  and  thorough  cha- 
racter. He  sent  a  circular  to  every  beneficed  clergyman  in  the 
country,  asking  him  to  make  special  search.  There  are  about 
twelve  thousand  parishes  and  district  churches.  The  thing  made 
a  capital  job  for  an  agency,  which  charged  sixpence  a  hundred  for 
addressing  the  envelopes,  and  paid  the  women  who  did  the  work 
fourpence-halfpenny.  This  shows  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have 
middle-men,  and  proves  the  beneficence  of  Providence  in  multiply- 
ing them  so  mightily  that  they  cut  each  other's  throats,  instead — 
as  they  would  do  were  their  number  less — of  waxing  strong,  devour- 
ing the  rest  of  mankind,  getting  all  the  money  into  their  own  hands, 
consuming  the  harvests,  eating  up  the  butter,  bread,  oil,  honey, 
wine,  fruit,  com,  cattle,  and  all  the  fat  of  the  land.  Yet,  though 
many  women  worked,  several  days  passed  before  the  circulars  could 
be  issued  and  answers  received. 

This  time  the  recipients  of  the  circular  did  answer ;  at  least  a 
good  many  of  them  sent  answers.  They  were  all  to  the  same 
effect.  Search  had  been  made,  and  no  such  marriage  had  been 
discovered.  Some  sent  useless  returns,  finding  the  marriage  of  a 
certain  Hamblin  a  hundred  years  back,  and  demanding  the  reward 
by  return  of  post.  When  it  did  not  come,  they  wrote  again,  ask- 
ing indignantly  for  the  cause  of  delay,  and  threatening  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Others,  while  admitting  that  their  search  had  been  fruit- 
less, took  the  opportunity  of  advocating  the  claims  of  their  Besto- 
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ration  Fund ;  their  Increase  of  Beneficed  Clergy  Stipend  Fond ; 
their  Sonp  Kitchens ;  their  Pickled  Onions  Fnnd ;  their  Fund  for 
enabling  the  Clergy  to  see  their  Way  ont  of  It ;  their  Deaconesses' 
Aprons  Fnnd ;  their  Sisters'  Cold  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Fund ;  their 
Schools ;  their  Impoverished  Bishops'  Fund ;  their  Homes ;  their 
Penitentiaries ;  and  their  Grand  National  Society  for  the  Pauperi- 
sation of  the  British  People,  officered  entirely  by  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  embracing  the  aims  and 
objects  of  aU  the  preceding  minor  societies.  No  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  sent  in  a  bill  for  time  spent  in  conducting  the  search.  Eight 
hxmdred  and  thirty-seven  curates,  answering  for  their  rectors  and 
▼icars,  hinted  at  the  patronage  of  the  Hamblins  (which  consisted  of 
one  small  living)  and  their  own  unappreciated  merits.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  asked  for  nominations  to  City  schools  for  their 
boys.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  asked  for  scholarships  on  the 
City  Companies'  Foundations  for  sons  about  to  go  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  All  alike  addressed  the  advertisers  in  terms  of  affec- 
tionate intimacy,  as  if  they  were  all  round  grateful  personal  friends^ 
who  could  refuse  each  other  nothing.  And  most  of  them  exhibited 
a  proficiency  in  mendicity  to  be  equalled  in  no  other  profession. 

This  was  gratifying,  so  &r ;  and  Gilbert,  who  opened  and  read 
the  letters,  felt  that  this  universal  confidence  in  the  generosity  of  a . 
stranger  had  taught  him  to  love  his  fellow-creatures  more  deeply* 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  discovery. 

He  then  hit  upon  a  third  plan.  If  he  could  not  find  proof  of 
the  marriage,  he  might  get  upon  the  trace  of  the  unknown  mother. 

He  drew  up  a  crafty  advertisement,  in  which,  after  a  brief  pre- 
amble addressed  to  the  relations  and  friends  of  missing  people,  he 
stated  that  at  some  unknown  period,  probably  about  twenty-one  or 
two  years  before  the  date  of  the  advertisement,  a  young  lady,  name 
unknown,  was  believed  to  have  contracted  a  secret  marriage,  pre- 
sumably under  an  assumed  name,  with  a  certain  A.  H. ;  that  she 
was  believed  to  have  died  within  two  years  of  the  marriage ;  that 
she  had  left  one  daughter,  whose  initials  were  also  A.  H. ;  that  in^ 
formation  which  would  prove  the  marriage  was  now  being  sought, 
and  would  be  very  liberally  rewarded. 

This  masterpiece  he  inserted  in  all  the  papers^  and  waited  for  a 
reply.     There  were  hundreds  of  answers. 

Observe  that  Gilbert's  advertisement  gave  certain  data — pro- 
bable date,  marriage,  birth  of  a  daughter,  death,  initials  of  husband, 
initials  of  child;  six  in  all.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  replies 
which  fell  short  in  any  one  of  these  data  would  certainly  be  useless ; 
or,  as  one  or  two  of  them  might  have  been  missed  by  unlearned 
readers,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  at  least  would  be 
considered.     But  the  mind  of  the  middle  and  lower  class  Briton 
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is  illogical.  He  considers  one  fact  at  a  time.  Therefore,  when 
the  advertisement  appeared,  everybody  from  whose  hearth  daughter, 
sister,  aunt,  or  great-aunt  had  eloped,  disappeared,  or  run  away  any 
time  during  the  last  fifty  years,  wrote  in  reply.  It  was  astonishing, 
first,  to  mark  how  common  an  incident  in  family  life  of  a  certain 
rank  this  misfortune  must  be ;  secondly,  to  see  how  long  and  with 
what  keenness  it  is  remembered ;  and  lastly,  how  ready  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bereaved  are  to  make  money  out  of  the  calamity, 
should  a  way  seem  open. 

This  time,  Gilbert^s  opinion  of  human  nature  was  lowered  and 
not  raised  at  all  by  the  correspondence  which  ensued.  For  some, 
writing  as  if  with  a  bludgeon  in  the  left  hand,  ready  for  transfer  to 
the  right  when  the  pen  was  dropped,  called  Heaven  to  witness  that 
the  villain  had  been  found  at  last,  and  demanded  compensation — 
large  and  liberal  compensation.  Others,  adopting  a  more  Christian 
line,  thanked  Providence  that  the  sinner  was  repentant,  and  asked 
what  sum  the  advertiser  proposed  to  pay  for  loss  of  services, 
anxiety,  wounded  honour,  hope  deferred,  affections  blighted,  and 
lacerated  feelings.  Others,  again,  still  with  an  eye  to  business, 
wrote  to  say  that  they  held  in  their  hands  information  which  would 
prove  of  the  highest  value,  but  could  not  part  with  it  without  a 
proper  understanding  beforehand.  One  or  two  informed  the  adver- 
tiser that  the  young  person  wanted  was  not  dead  at  all,  but  alive, 
and  quite  ready  to  forgive  the  past  in  return  for  an  annuity  or 
proper  settlement.  Some  concurred  in  demanding  that  the  daugh- 
ter should  be  restored  to  her  mother's  people,  of  course  with  liberal 
compensation  and  large  annual  allowance  for  her  keep.  Every  side 
of  human  selfishness  seemed  laid  bare  in  this  correspondence. 

Yet  there  was  another  side,  else  it  would  have  been  too  con- 
temptible. Dozens  of  letters  came,  written  while  the  eyes  were 
blurred  with  tears,  and  the  mind  was  sick  with  sadness  at  the 
revival  of  past  unhappiness.  These  went  to  the  young  man's  heart, 
and  brought  the  tears  to  his  own  eyes  as  he  read  them.  They 
came  from  old  ladies,  from  middle-aged  ladies,  from  women  of  all 
classes.  They  were  written  in  forlorn  hope  :  they  all  told  the  same 
monotonous  tale :  how  a  girl  had  wandered  from  the  fold  and  never 
come  back  again ;  how  the  mother,  aged  now,  or  her  sisters,  were 
waiting  still  in  hope  that  the  prodigal  daughter  might  return.  They 
gave  their  own  particulars,  and  they  asked  if  these  would  suit  the 
story  of  the  girl  about  whom  the  advertisers  were  inquiring. 

^Is  it  a  great  and  bottomless  gulf,  this  London?'  thought 
Gilbert.  *  Are  there,  every  year,  hundreds  of  girls  who  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter  ?  Are  there,  yearly,  hundreds  of  homes 
saddened  irretrievably  by  the  flight  of  one  ?  Anthony  Hamblin 
could  not  have  been  such  a  man.' 
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'It  could  not  be/  he  repeated,  'that  Anthony  Hamblin  was  a 
Tnlgar  and  selfish  deceiver  of  girls.  Yet  Alison's  mother  mnst 
have  had  an  existence.  Snppose  they  found  her  relations  among 
the  canaille  who  burned  to  make  money  out  of  their  own  shame ! 
Better,  almost,  that  her  friends  should  be  found  among  those  who 
still  wept  for  the  loss  of  their  sister.'  It  must  be  owned  that  at 
this  period  doubts  assailed  the  young  man.  He  found  himself 
sometimes  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  sometimes  on  the  Hill  Diffi- 
culty, sometimes  in  the  Castle  of  Despair.  Yet  he  met  Alison 
with  brave  eyes  and  words  of  courage.  He  would  not  dishearten 
her.  To  Alison,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Dun-> 
combe  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  prove  her  own  case. 

The  confidence  of  the  partners  in  the  power  of  advertising 
rapidly  diminished.  They  sent  secretly  to  one  Theodore  Bragge, 
fomierly  of  the  Metropolitan  Detective  Police,  and,  unknown  to 
Gilbert,  sought  his  advice. 

Mr.  Bragge's  appearance  was  disappointing.  Nothing  of  the 
Bleath-hound  about  him  at  all.  No  more  intelligence  in  his  fietce 
than  in  that  of  any  ordinary  police-constable.  *  But  a  solid  t&ce,* 
said  Augustus  Hamblin.  Solidity,  in  fact,  was  the  one  virtue  Mr. 
Bragge's  face  could  boast.  He  was  clean-shaven,  rather  red  in  the 
nose,  and  looked  like  a  butler  out  of  place. 

When  the  case  was  thoroughly  put  before  him, — it  was  curious 
tb&t  a  man  of  such  remarkable  acuteness  should  be  so  slow  in 
mastering  facts, — Mr.  Bragge  sat  down  and  tapped  his  nose.    Any- 
body can  execute  that  simple  feat.     It  is  only  when  Thaumast, 
Panorge,  and  Theodore  Bragge  perform  it  that  one  is  struck  by 
the  boundless  capabilities  of  so  simple  an  action. 
*  This  will  be,  likely,  a  longish  case.' 
'  But  do  you  think  you  can  unravel  it  ?' 
Mr.  Bragge  smiled  superior. 

^  There  is  no  case,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  that  I  would  not 
nndertake.'  (Which  was  strictly  true.)  *  I  called  this  a  longish 
case,  not  a  difficult  one.  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  great 
Shottover  case  ?  I  was  the  man  who  unravelled  that.  However, 
I  do  not  boast.' 

He  proceeded  to  point  out  how  expensive  a  process  is  detective 
work,  and  then,  armed  with  a  cheque  on  account,  went  away  to 
hegtu  his  work  at  once. 

He  began  it  by  a  preliminary  meditation,  which  commenced  in 
I  neighbouring  tavern  immediately  after  his  interview  with  the  part- 
ners, and  lasted  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  whisky-and-water  hot  at  four,  a  steak  at  five  with  a 
pint  of  stout,  six  whiskiee-and- water  between  six  and  eleven,  and  an 
animated  conversation  during  the  evening  with  a  few  friends.        ,  , 
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An  English  Secret  Service  officer  tries  clumsily  to  do  what  the 
continental  secret  police  are  snpposedi  I  do  not  know  how  truly,  to 
do  cleverly.  It  sends  men  to  watch,  spy,  and  ask  questions.  The 
men  always  get  found  out  in  their  watching  at  the  very  beginning 
of  their  investigations.  They  are  not  good  actors ;  they  cannot 
disguise  themselves ;  they  are  not  generally  clever ;  they  are  not 
always  commonly  intelligent.  But  people  believe  in  the  private- 
inquiry  man ;  they  think  that  he  who  owns  such  an  office  must 
have  sources  of  information  at  his  command  not  to  be  got  at  by 
anybody  else  ;  they  believe  that  he  can  discover  a  criminal,  unearth 
a  lover,  prove  a  marriage,  or  find  a  will,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  failed. 

Let  us,  in  justice  to  these  gentlemen,  acknowledge  that  they 
do  nothing  to  undermine  or  lessen  this  belief.  Quite  the  contrary : 
they  accept  the  position  assigned  to  them.  They  are  professors  of 
Sagacity.  In  a  sense  they  are  professors  of  the  Science  of  Human 
Nature.  This  science  rests  upon  two  or  three  axioms,  according 
to  these  savants. 

1.  Everybody  is,  has  been,  or  will  one  day  be,  engaged  in  some 
crime. 

2.  There  is  nothing,  in  reality,  but  the  Seamy  Side.  The  rest 
is  pretence. 

8.  Truth  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  a  well,  which  would  be  foolish- 
ness, but  behind  and  beneath  the  walls  and  roofing  of  lies,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  build  round  her  in  order  to  protect  her  against 
the  wicked  world's  shower  of  gold. 

4.  Good  men  are  those  who  only  lie  in  the  way  of  business. 

5.  Suspect  every  firiend ;  look  on  every  stranger  as  an  enemy. 

6.  The  booniest  companion  is  often  he  whom  you  should  trust 
least.     Yirtue  does  not  necessarily  accompany  good-fellowship. 

7.  If  there  is  a  choice  of  motives,  choose  the  worst. 

8.  In  any  case,  never  suppose  a  motive  which  is  not  in  some 
way  based  upon  personal  interest. 

9.  Friendship  means  common  interest ;  pals  are  those  who  ran 
in  couples ;  friendship  ceases  when  a  man  can  work  by  himself. 

10.  It  is  generally  thought  better  to  work  in  the  dark  than  in 
the  daytime. 

I  have  gathered  these  maxims  from  a  hitherto  incomplete  work 
by  Theodore  Bragge  himself.  They  form  the  introduction  to  his 
unwritten  treatise  on  the  '  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature.'  Mean- 
time, he  cheerfully  undertook  the  search.  He  wrote  on  the  third 
day  that  he  had  found  a  clue.  On  the  sixth  day  he  said  they  were 
following  up  the  clue.  On  the  tenth  day  he  said,  darklji  that 
other  paths  were  opening,  and  that  more  money  would  be  necessary. 
This  was  as  exciting,  if  it  should  prove  as  miprofitable,  as  the 
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search  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  The  partners,  rejoicing  in 
their  secret,  sent  more  money.  ^It  was/  said  Augastas,  'trained 
intelligence  against  the  brate  force  of  advertising ;  and,  in  the  long- 
nm,  trained  intelligence  must  win.' 

The  man  with  the  solid  face  received  the  money,  and  followed 
up  his  clnes.  Trained  intelligence,  acting  on  the  decalogue  of 
scientific  maxims  quoted  above,  quickly  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  never  had  been  any  marriage  at  all,  which  was  not  what 
the  partners  wanted.  *  But  we  can  find,  perhaps,  the  young  lady's 
mother.     She  must  have  had  a  mother.' 


Chapteb  XXIV. 

EOW  BTEPHBN  SENT  AM  AMBA8SAD0B. 

One  evening,  Stephen  met  Jack  Baker,  which  was  not  unusual, 
at  the  club.  They  dined  together.  Jack's  manner  was  mysterious. 
He  whispered  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  after  dinner. 
He  hurried  through  the  meal  with  a  haste  quite  unusual  with  him, 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  led  Stephen  into  a  little  room,  never  used 
till  much  later  in  the  evening,  called  the  strangers'  card-room. 

*  Sit  down,  Hamblin.' 

*  What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  mystery.  Jack  ?' 

*  This.     They've  found  something.' 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

Stephen  turned  pale. 

*  You  know  they  have  been  advertising  and  offering  rewards  ? 
Very  well,  then.  Something  has  come  out  of  it.  A  clerk  of  mine 
knows  a  clerk  in  Hamblin's.  The  clerks  there  are  tremendously 
excited  about  the  business.  My  man  is  to  learn  whatever  goes  on. 
He  reports  to-day  that  an  old  woman  called  and  sent  up  her  name 
in  an  envelope,  saying  she  had  come  in  answer  to  an  advertisement.' 

*Pooh!'  said  Stephen.  'What  had  she  got  to  tell?  I  say 
there  never  was  any  marriage.' 

'  I  say  that  possibly  there  was.  How  about  false  names  ?  It's 
always  the  old  women  one  has  got  to  fear  most.  One  must  trust 
them;  they  know  everything;  they  make  up  what  they  are  not 
told ;  they  never  die,  and  they  turn  up  at  the  wrong  moment,  just 
when  they  are  not  wanted,  and  let  it  all  out.  Hamblin,  I  wish  I 
hadn't  stood  in  with  you.' 

'  Hang  it,  man !  you  are  not  afiraid  of  your  paltry  thousand,  are 
you?' 

*  Well,  if  you  come  to  that,  a  thousand  is  a  thousand,  and  it 
takes  a  mighty  long  time  to  make.' 

'  And  you  stand  to  win  a  thousand.' 
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'  I  want  to  know  what  this  old  woman  had  to  tell/  Jack  Baker 
went  on  doggedly. 

'  Man  aliye  !  let  the  old  woman  go  to  the  deyil !' 

But  Stephen's  cheek  continued  pale.  He  was  not  easy  abont 
that  old  woman.  Had  the  men  known  that  she  was  plain  Mrs. 
Doncombe,  once  nurse  to  Alison^  their  apprehensions  would  have 
been  calmed. 

^  Look  here,  old  man/  said  Jack ;  '  let  us  smooth  matters  a  bit. 
Why  not  make  it  a  friendly  suit  ?  Hang  it !  if  I  had  a  month's 
start  I  would  prove  a  marriage  somehow,  if  it  was  only  a  Scotch 
marriage.' 

*  Too  late,  Jack/  said  Stephen.  '  We  have  had  one  row.  I 
got  into  a  rage,  and  so  did  she.  She's  got  a  temper  like  mine — 
got  it  from  her  grandmother.  These  things  very  often  pass  over 
part  of  a  generation.  The  temper  passed  over  her  father.  She 
reminded  me  of  my  mother.  Gad !  what  blazing  rows  we  used  to 
have  in  the  old  days !' 

'  Come,  Hamblin.  I  will  make  a  little  compromise  with  you. 
Make  it  up,  if  you  can,  with  the  girl.  If  things  go  against  you,  you 
can  then  get  my  thousand  out  of  her,  with  whatever  you  want  for 
yourself.     Your  own  affairs  may  be  straighter  then,  no  doubt.' 

*  0,  my  own  affairs — yes — yes.  They  are  pulling  round,'  said 
Stephen,  forcing  a  smile. 

*  Very  well,  then.  If  the  thing  goes  in  your  favour,  you  can  let 
all  the  world  see  what  a  magnanimous  creature  you've  been.  Don't 
you  see  ?  If  the  worst  happens,  you  can  always  reckon  on  getting 
a  slice  of  the  cake ;  if  the  best,  then  it  will  be  all  in  your  own 
hands,  to  do  what  you  please  with.' 

'  I  think  you  are  right,'  said  Stephen,  with  an  effort.  *  I  am 
sure  you  are  right,  Jack.  I  ought  never  to  have  quarrelled  with 
little  Spitfire,  but  she  would  have  it.  We  always  did  hate  each 
other,  you  know.  I  wonder  if  she  ever  suspected  what  I  knew  ? 
Perhaps  she  did.  Girls  are  more  crafty  than  any  one  who  doesn't 
know  the  nature  of  women  would  believe  possible.' 

He  got  up  and  found  writing  materials. 

*  I  suppose  it  will  be  better  to  write  to  her  than  to  call  upon 
her.  Yes,  certainly  better.  I  used  to  be  able  to  pitch  a  very 
decent  letter  in  the  old  days.     Let  me  try  my  hand  again.' 

This  letter  took  him  some  time  to  write.  He  wrote  it,  in  &ct, 
at  least  three  times,  and  even  then  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it. 
At  last  he  brought  the  third  draft  to  his  friend,  and  submitted  it  for 
consideration. 

*  Listen,  Jack,'  he  said.  '  I  think  this  will  do  as  well  as  a 
longer  letter.  Of  course,  we  shall  keep  a  copy,  and  send  one  to  the 
cousins. 
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"  My  dear  Alison, 

"  I  haye  for  some  time  been  trying  to  write  to  you. 
The  memory  of  hard  words,  and  perhaps  bitter  thoughts,  on  one  or 
the  other  side,  has  hitherto  prevented  me.  I  have  no  desife  to 
excQse  myself.  In  fact,  I  can  find  no  excuse.  My  unfortunate 
temper  alone  is  to  blame.  To  that,  and  to  that  alone,  I  would 
BBcribe  the  misfortune  that  I  have  been  made  to  appear  to  you  in  a 
light  of  hostiUty—'" 

'  Don't  like  that,*  said  Jack  slowly  ;  *  say  "  made  me  assume, 
apparently,  an  attitude  of  hostility.'' ' 

*  Think  so  ?  Yes.  Perhaps  that  will  be  better,'  Stephen 
made  the  correction  in  pencil.  * ''  Made  me  assume  an  apparent 
attitude  of  hostility.  Nothing  really  was  farther  from  my  thoughts, 
my  wish,  or  my  intention.  Will  you  do  me  the  justice  of  believing 
that  I,  for  my  own  part,  am  most  anxious,  most  desirous,  to  do  my 
ntmost  to  prove  the  truth ;  that  you  may  rely  upon  my  most  sincere 
cooperation  in  any  serious  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  and  that, 
in  the  discovery  of  i^ny  fact  which  may  convince  me,  yourself,  and 
oar  cousins  of  your  title  to  the  estate,  I  am  ready  to  withdraw  my 
claim  at  once  ?  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  shoiJd  refuse  to  take 
any  advantage  of  legal  technicalities.  At  the  same  time,  in  justice 
to  my  own  birth,  to  my  position,  to  my  brother's  position,  I  ask 
that  the  truth  should  be  fairly  and  fearlessly  investigated.  The 
fature  of  the  Hamblin  House  must  not  be  open  to  the  questions  or 
the  doubts  of  any  who  wish  to  throw  a  stone  or  cast  a  slur.  I  am 
aware,  very  sorrowfully  I  own  it,  that  the  investigation  which  I  ask 
= — ^it  is  all  I  ask — may  possibly  prove  disastrous  to  yourself.  At 
all  events,  you  are  a  Hamblin.  You  would  not  wish  to  be  rich  at 
the  expense  of  others,  whose  rights  you  were  usurping  ? 

^  For  the  moment,  I  think  I  had  better  not  attempt  to  see  yon. 
I  send  you  this  letter  by  the  hand  of  a  personal  friend,  Mr.  Bunter 
Baker." ' 

*  Hallo !'  cried  Jack ;  '  I  say,  you  don't  mean  me  to  take  it  ?* 

*  "  Who  wiU  be  able,  I  trust," '  Stephen  read  on  quickly,  *  "  to 
persuade  you,  as  I,  with  my  unhappy  impetuosity,  am  unable  to  do, 
that  I  am  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy,  that  I  am  most  anxious  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy.  Sooner  or  later,  this  question,  which 
in  everybody's  mind — "  ' 

*  I  say,*  said  Jack,  *  I  suppose  it  isn't,  really  ?' 

*  No,'  replied  Stephen ;  *  I  don't  suppose  anybody  outside  the 
HamUin  lot  troubles  his  head  about  it.  But,  you  see,  it  has  been 
very  much  in  my  head,  which  is  the  great  thing.  Where  are  we  ? 
i — "everybody's  mind,  must  have  been  raised.  Was  it  not  better 
tiiat  it  should  be  raised  by  myself,  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  without 
iumnoBity  ?  or  would  you  have  preferred  that  it  should  be  raised  later 
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on,  perhaps  when  your  children's  fortunes  might  be  blighted  and 
their  pride  brought  low  ?"  ' 

*  That's  devilish  good/  said  Jack. 

'Yes;  I  think  I  can  manage  the  patter  on  occasion/  said 
Stephen.  '  WeU — *'  You  wiU  be  told,  perhaps,  that  my  action  in 
the  case  was  dictated  by  a  selfish  desire  to  obtain,  wrongfolly,  yonr 
inheritance.  Alison,  solemnly,  that  is  not  the  case.  It  is  quite 
the  contrary.  My  first  thought  was  in  your  interest,  my  first  action 
was  for  your  safety.  You  have  to  thank  your  Mends,  my  cousins, 
and  no  others,  for  the  turn  that  has  been  given  to  the  thii^.  Bead 
this  carefully,  and  if  you  find  any  point  or  points  of  objection,  do 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  counsel  of  your  present  advisers,  but  have 
the  courage  and  the  confidence  to  ask  explanations  of  me, 

"  Your  affectionate  undo, 

"  Stephen  Hamblin." 

And  anyhow,  it  will  show  it  is  an  act  of  kindness  on  my  part. 
They  wUl  think  I  am  not  afiraid.  For  that  matter,'  he  added,  with 
a  dash  of  gasconade,  '  I  am  not  the  least  afraid.  Let  them  do 
their  level  worst.' 

*  Level  worst !'  To  bid  a  man  do  that  is  to  throw  the  glove  in 
earnest,  and  to  throw  it  with  the  superiority  of  the  better  position. 
Jack  Baker  felt  it.  He  was  going  as  ambassador  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  not  with  the  sneaking  consciousness  of  defeat,  but  in  the 
proud  position  of  one  who  holds  an  olive-branch  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  invites  the  enemy  to  do  his  level  worst.  He  forgot, 
for  the  moment,  the  mysterious  old  woman  whose  visit  had  dis- 
quieted him,  and  he  only  saw  himself  clothed  in  the  grandeur  of  a 
plenipotentiary,  dictating  terms  to  a  sulky  and  plain  young  woman, 
easily  reduced  to  reason,  and  open,  like  most  of  her  sex,  to  the  in- 
fluences of  terror,  respect,  and  awe,  which  are  induced  by  the  voice, 
and  the  presence,  and  the  majesty  of  a  Man ! 

In  fact.  Jack  Baker,  armed  with  this  letter,  did  pay  that  visit  the 
very  next  day.  He  went  to  Clapham  Common  in  his  own  private 
hansom,  hoping  devoutly  that  Miss  Hamblin  might  be  sitting  at 
the  window  when  he  drove  to  the  door.  Of  course  his  horse  was 
showy,  and  his  tiger  small.  Of  course,  too,  he  was  attired  with 
the  greatest  magnificence  permitted  to  City  men  by  a  very  liberal 
fashion.  No  young  fellow  had  more  gold  about  him ;  no  one  wore, 
better  gloves  ;  no  one  was  more  daring  in  the  matt^  of  neckties  ; 
no  one  more  shiny  of  hat,  neat  of  boot,  or  original  in  waistcoat. 
To  men  of  this  generation  very  few  things  are  permitted  in  dress 
compared  with  what  young  men  used  to  be  allowed  in  the  good  old 
days,  when  ribbons,  lace,  gorgeous  doublets,  slashed  sleeves,  pearl- 
embroidered  pourpoint,  silk  stockings,  sword-belt,  sash,  dimond 
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bnddes,  and  red-heeled  shoes  set  o£f  to  adyantage  a  young  fellow 
who  could  boast  a  reasonably  fine  figure  and  shapely  leg.  Yet  the 
present  fashion  allows  something  for  the  imagination  to  work  upon; 
and  the  imagination  of  Jack  Baker,  which  was  not  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  heroic  deed,  brave  saying,  or  generous  emprise,  natu- 
rally found  employment  in  the  inyention  of  new  braveries.  He  was 
still,  though  now  past  thirty,  on  that  level  of  civilisation  where  men 
take  the  same  view  of  maidens  as  the  peacock  takes  of  the  peahens, 
and  imagine  that,  by  spreading  gorgeous  plumage,  and  strutting 
with  braggart  air,  they  can  awaken  the  admiration  of  the  weaker  sex. 

He  expected  to  be  received  by  a  small  timid  girl,  who  might 
possibly  show  temper,  but  who  would  begin,  at  least,  by  being 
enormously  afiraid  of  him.  This  was  unfortunate  at  the  outset. 
He  was  unprepared,  too,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  house,  which 
surpassed  anything  of  which  he  had  ever  dreamed.  The  private 
houses  of  rich  men  and  gentlemen  were  not,  as  a  rule,  thrown  open 
to  this  successful  speculator  in  silk.  A  club  drawing-room  was 
Jack's  most  exalted  idea  of  a  well-furnished  apartment. 

He  was  shown  into  the  study,  whither  in  a  few  moments 
Alison  came  to  him.  And  then  Jack's  cheek  paled  and  his  heart 
sank,  for,  instead  of  the  insignificant  and  spiteful  little  animal  he 
had  dreamed  of,  the  poor  creature  whom  Stephen  Hamblin  generally 
spoke  of  as  '  that  little  devil,'  there  stood  before  him  a  young  lady 
whose  beauty,  dignity,  and  self-possession  overwhelmed  him  and 
crashed  him. 

She  bowed  and  looked  again  at  the  card:  'Mr.  J.  Bunter 
Baker.'  It  is  the  day  of  double  names.  Smith  is  nothing  unless 
he  is  difierentiated  by  a  prsBuomen  other  than  the  Christian  name. 
Jones  belongs  to  the  Porkington  Joneses.  Jack  Baker,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  on  amving  at  success,  remembered  that  he,  too,  had 
a  second  name,  given  him  by  his  godfather,  a  most  respectable 
dork  in  a  wholesale  tea-warehouse.  Mr.  Bunter  was  now  no  more, 
but  his  name  served  to  give  his  godson  additional  importance,  and 
in  his  own  eyes,  at  least,  to  elevate  him  in  the  social  scale. 

*  "  Mr.  tf.  Bunter  Baker,"  '  she  repeated. 

*  I — I  am  Mr.  Bunter  Baker,'  he  replied.  Here  he  was  so  un- 
lucky as  to  drop  his  hat,  which,  on  recovering,  he  placed  on  the 
table. 

'  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Baker,'  she  went  on,  '  what  is  the  meaning  of 
your  visit  ?' 

'I come,'  he  replied,  'with  a  letter  to  you  from  Mr.  Stephen 
Hamblin.' 

'  My  uncle  can  have  nothing  to  write  to  me,'  said  Alison,  '  that 
I  would  wish  to  hear.  I  cannot  receive  any  communications  from 
him.     Is  that  aU  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?' 
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Jack  Baker  began  to  wish  he  had  not  consented  to  act  as  am- 
bassador.    But  he  placked  up  courage. 

^  My  friend,  Miss  Hamblin/  he  said,  *  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
extraordinarily  sensitive  natnre,  as  perhaps  you  know,  has  been 
rendered  extremely  unhappy  by  the  position  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self unavoidably  placed  towards  you.* 

*  Why,*  cried  Alison,  'he  has  deliberately  insulted  the  memory 
and  character  of  my  father  !     Unavoidably  ?' 

'  There  were  reasons.  Miss  Hamblin,*  Jack  went  on,  trying  to 
speak  grandly,  '  why  he  was  bound  to  go  on  against  his  wish.  Had 
his  cousins  listened  to  him  at  the  outset,  there  would  have  been, 
probably,  no  publicity — no  litigation.' 

<  I  know  nothing  of  any  motives,*  said  Alison ;  '  I  judge  only 
by  his  actions.  My  uncle  is  my  enemy.  I  want  to  have  no  communi- 
cation of  any  kind  with  him.     I  mistrust  him  and  I  suspect  him.' 

*  At  least,  you  will  read  his  letter.*  Jack  produced  it,  and 
tendered  it  with  a  winning  smile.  But  Alison  was  veiy  far  from 
thinking  of  his  manner  of  smiling.  *  Do  not  let  me  go  away  and 
tell  my  friend  Mr.  Stephen  Hamblin  that  you  refused  to  receive  a 
letter  from  him,  even  after  I  told  you  that  it  was  conciliatory.' 

'  Conciliatory  !*  she  echoed ;  'as  if  I  did  not  well  to  be  angry  ! 
Well,  sir,  I  will  read  your  letter.' 

She  took  it,  and  sat  down  without  inviting  her  visitor  to  take  a 
chair,  which  was  rude.  Jack,  therefore,  remained  standing.  He 
felt  conscious  that  he  was  not  looking  to  advantage.  To  stand 
without  your  hat  in  your  hands,  without  the  aid  even  of  an  umbrella 
or  walking-stick,  before  a  lady,  while  she  reads  a  letter,  makes  one 
feel  like  a  schoolboy  about  to  say  a  lesson  which  he  does  not  know. 

'  He  offers,*  says  Alison,  '  to  withdraw  his  claim,  as  soon  as 
anything  has  been  discovered  which  will  convince  him  that  he  is 
wrong.  That  is  veiy  noble  in  him,  considering  that  we  shall  force 
him  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  that  has  been  discovered.  Why  did  he 
write  me  this  letter,  sir  ?  You  say  you  are  his  friend.  Have  you 
seen  the  letter  ?' 

'  I  have;  I  think  it  is  a  most  friendly  letter.  Nothing  could  be 
more  so,  I  am  sure ;  most  creditable  to  the  writer.* 

'  Thank  yoa.     Why  did  he  write  it  ?' 

'  Pure  good  feeling,'  said  Jack,  '  He  is  a  man  of  wonderful  good 
feeling ;  Ihat,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  his  Strang  point.* 

*  Why  did  he  write  it?*  asked  Alison  again,  but  this  time  of 
;  '  what  does  he  expect  to  get  by  writing  it  ?* 
^*  -««  tie  get  ?' said  the  ambassador  craftUj.    *  He  knows 

)  esUie  is  as  good  as  his  own  already.     He  wants 
l^itb  yon  J 
obliged  to  him/  replied  Alison;  '  I  can  never  be 
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friends  with  him.  He  is,  and  will  always  be,  my  most  bitter 
enemy.  My  only  hope  is  that  I  may  never  again  see  him,  never 
again  speak  to  him.' 

'  Now  that's  veiy  hard/  said  Jack.  *  And  what  is  the  good  of 
standing  in  your  own  light  ?  Why,  I  look  on  this  letter — though 
he  didn't  say  so,  mind,  and  it's  entirely  between  you  and  me,  and 
not  to  go  any  fieurther' — he  really,  Alison  thought,  was  a  most  vul- 
gar young  man — '  as  the  foundation  of  a  friendly  arrangement.' 
'  I  will  consent  to  no  friendly  arrangement.' 
*  We  will  suppose,  for  a  moment,'  continued  Jack,  gradually  feel- 
ing his  way,  'that  my  friend  Mr.  Stephen  HambUn  is  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  this  unnatural  contest  between  two  very  near  relations.' 

'  It  is  veiy  easy  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  it,'  said  Alison  ,*  '  he 
has  only  to  withdraw  his  pretensions.  He  has  only  to  cease  in- 
sulting my  father's  memory.' 

'  Pardon  me.  That  is  not  at  all  his  intention  or  his  object. 
You  are  a  lady,  Miss  Hamblin,  and  you  do  not  feel,  as  men  do,  the 
necessity  of  securing  for  every  man  his  right.  Prove  your  right, 
and  Stephen  Hamblin  retires.  Until  you  do,  he  is  the  heir-at-law. 
But' — he  raised  his  finger,  for  Alison  was  going  to  burst  in  with  an 
indignant  denial — 'suppose  that  he  was  to  meet  you  half-way. 
Suppose  that  he  was  ready  to  say,  ''  Let  us  arrange  this  dispute. 
Let  your  friends  agree  upon  a  present  settlement  for  you.  Let  me 
succeed  without  opposition :  I  shall  not  marry ;  you  will  be  my 
sole  heiress."  Now  could  anything  be  more  agreeable  and  com- 
fortable for  all  parties  ?' 

Alison  rose.  '  This  is  quite  idle,'  she  said  grandly ;  *  I  will 
make  no  such  arrangement.' 

Jack  Baker  confessed  to  himself  on  the  spot,  that  all  his  pre- 
viously conceived  ideas  of  fieminine  beauty  would  have  to  be  modi- 
fied. He  had  never  seen  any  one  at  aU  comparable  with  this 
magnificently  beautiful  creature  on  the  stage,  which,  in  common 
with  many  young  City  men,  he  confidently  believed  to  be  the  natural 
home  and  harbour  of  the  highest  types  of  English  beauty ;  nor 
behind  the  bar,  where  those  fair  ones  who  cannot  play  burlesques 
delight  to  display  their  loveliness  for  all  to  behold  who  possess  the 
'  price  of  half  a  pint.'  Nor  could  any  music-hall  in  London  show 
such  a  &ce,  such  deep  black  eyes,  such  splendid  black  hair,  such 
lips,  such  a  warm  rosy  cheek,  such  a  figure.  It  was  a  new  lesson 
for  him.  He  felt  an  unaccustomed  glow  about  the  pericardium,  a 
yearning  all  over,  a  consciousness  of  higher  things  than  he  had  as 
yet  imagined,  a  sudden  weariness  of  Topsy  and  Lottie  and  their 
drink-dispensing  friends ;  he  choked,  he  blushed,  he  stammered ; 
he  was  penetntted  with  the  majesty  of  a  beauty  far  beyond  his 
dreams ;  he  was  so  deeply  struck  with  the  shock  of  this  revelation 
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that  he  actually  forgot  himself  and  his  own  peacockery.     Then  he 
suddenly  remembered  his  mission. 

*  Surely/  he  pleaded,  with  a  last  eflfort,  *  surely  it  would  be 
better  to  come  to  an  arrangement  than  to  carry  on  a  long  and  fruit- 
less opposition.  It  can't  do  anybody  good ;  nothing  will  come  of  it 
except  disappointment.  All  this  time  they're  been  searching  and 
advertising,  and  oflfering  rewards — and  what's  come  ?     Nothir^.' 

He  put  this  out  as  a  feeler,  but  Alison's  tsyoe  showed  no  change, 
so  that  he  was  sure  nothing  had  been  found. 

*  Not  the  least  discovery — has  there,  now  ?' 
She  did  not  reply. 

'  Why,  if  we  could  have  a  little  agreement  come  to,  aU  your 
troubles  would  stop  at  once.' 

*  No,  sir,'  said  Alison.  *  On  the  contrary,  all  the  trouble 
would  begin.  You  cannot  understand,  I  suppose,  that  my  father's 
honour  is  dear  to  me.  My  uncle  Stephen  cannot  understand. 
Nothing — ^nothing' — she  stamped  with  her  foot  and  looked  so  reso- 
lute that  Jack  trembled — '  nothing  could  ever  persuade  me  to  sacri- 
fice the  good  name  of  my  father.  I  will  make  no  such  bargain  as 
you  suggest ;  I  would  rather,  believe  me,  sir,  I  would  far  rather  go 
out  from  this  house  a  beggar.' 

Her  black  eyes  burned  with  so  fierce  a  light,  and  her  lips  were  set 
so  firm  after  she  said  this,  that  the  ambassador  felt  singularly  small. 

'  In  that  case,'  he  said,  *  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  You 
quite  understand  that  this  last  proposal  is  my  own  suggestion,  not 
Mr.  Hamblin's,  though  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  his  desire  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  his  niece,  and  to  benefit  her.' 

*  That  I  do  not  believe,'  said  Alison.     '  Good-morning,  sir.' 
She  looked  superb.     Jack  Baker  thought  of  his  balance  at  the 

bank  and  his  ventures  on  the  high  seas,  and  took  heart. 

^In  any  case.  Miss  Hamblin,'  he  said,  with  an  ingratiating 
smile,  '  I  am  not  my  principal  in  this  affair,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  consider  me  as  rowing  in  the  same  boat  with  him.  Of  course 
I  can  hardly  discuss  his  conduct  with  you,  as  he  is  my  friend.  But 
I  cannot,  I  am  sure,  regret  it,  since  it  has  enabled  me  to  introduce 
myself  to  a  young  lady  who — I  must  say — who — '  Here  he  broke 
down,  because  she  stared  at  him  with  cold  and  wondering  eyes. 
^  And  I  hope,  Miss  Hamblin,  that  when  we  meet  in  the  City — I 
mean  in  the  streets,  and  in  society,  and  at  dinners,  and  so  on,  that 
you  will  let  me  consider  myself  a  friend.  And  if  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  call  again — ' 

<  Sir!'  The  tone  of  her  voice  froze  him.  'I  have  already 
wished  you  good-morning.  Stay !  You  may  tell  your  principal,  as 
you  call  him,  that  I  have  torn  up  his  letter.' 

She  did  so,  in  fact.     No  actress  on  the  stage  ever  did  a  little 
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piece  of  bnsiness  more  effectiyely,  because  it  was  done  so  quietly. 
The  fragments  of  the  letter  lay  at  his  feet. 

'  Humph !'  said  Jack  doubtfully.  'Well,  we've  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  keep  a  copy.  That  will  be  proof  of  our  intentions.  Good-moTn- 
ing.  Miss  Hamblin.'  He  bowed  in  his  best  style.  '  I  would  meet 
with  another  faQure  willingly  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again.' 

He  smiled  his  sweetest,  while  she  looked  at  him  in  speechless 
indignation.  What  did  the  man  mean  ?  When  she  had  found  some 
words  in  which  to  express  her  sense  of  his  impertinence  he  was  gone. 

*  Now/  murmured  Jack  the  experienced,  '  if  it  was  any  of  the 
bar  lot,  I  should  understand  that  standofSshness.  I'm  up  to  their 
gag,  anyhow.  They'd  like  to  get  the  chance  of  Mr.  J.  Bunter 
Baker,  wouldn't  they  ?  Just.  But  with  a  bit  o'  muslin  like  this 
Hamblin  girl,  I  suppose  it's  different.  Perhaps  I  took  her  a  little 
aback  at  first,  though  she  can't  really  mean  that  she  don't  want  to 
see  me  again.  Gad !  that's  too  ridiculous.  A  girl's  a  girl  all  the 
world  over ;  and  it  must  be  mighty  dull  down  here,  all  by  herself. 
111  find  another  opportunity  and  call  again.  Give  her  line  for  a 
bit,  J.  Double  B.' 

He  sought  the  shelter  of  his  cab,  and  drove  back  to  town,  find- 
ing solace  for  his  wounded  heart  in  cigars.  And  in  the  evening  he 
met  Stephen  at  the  club,  and  they  dined  together.  Jack  was  radiant 
and  boisterous. 

'  By  Jupiter  Omnipotent  and  Christopher  Columbus  !'  he  cried, 
in  an  ecstasy.  '  You  never  told  me  what  she  is  like — that  niece 
of  yours,  Hamblin.  Kept  it  for  a  surprise.  She's  splendid,  she 
is ;  she's  magnificent ;  she's  a  goddess,  that's  what  she  is.  Hang 
me,  if  she  isn't  a  goddess !  And  you  to  call  that  gorgeous  creature 
a  little  devil !  Little  ?  why,  she's  five  feet  eight  if  she's  an  inch. 
And  her  hce,  and  her  figure !  Come,  Hamblin,  I  can  make  allow- 
ance for  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  any  one  standing  between 
him  and  such  an  tdmighty  pile ;  but  "  little  devil,"  I  say,  it  really 
is —  Here,  waiter !'  Tlds  young  man  habitually  bawled  as  loudly 
in  a  club  dining-room  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  City 
shilling  dining-places  years  befd^e.  '  Waiter,  come  here.  Bring 
me  a  bottle  of  Perrier  Jouet  Sec — not  the  Tres  sec.  It's  the  least 
I  can  do  for  her,  to  drink  her  health  in  Perrier  Jouet.' 

*  I  suppose  uncles  are  not  expected  to  fall  in  love  with  their 
nieces,'  said  Stephen  carelessly.  *  I  never  said  that  Alison  was 
ugly  or  small.' 

'You  called  her  a  little  devil,  that's  all  I  know.  Well,  old 
man,  here's  her  joUy  good  health  and  a  lover,  and  I  shouldn't  mind 
if  it  was  me,  J.  Double  B.,  yours  truly.* 

Well' — Stephen  listened  with  natural  impatience  to  this  enthu- 
siasm— '  well,  how  did  you  get  on,  and  what  did  she  say  ?' 
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'  No  ase^  my  boy,  thinking  of  anything  friendly  in  that  quarter. 
Bat  keep  your  copy  of  the  letter,  which  may  be  useful  later  on.  I 
did  my  best  for  you  :  I  said  you  were  a  man  of  the  most  sensitiye 
feelings — ho  !  ho  ! — and  I  said  that  you  were  most  unhappy  about 
the  position  you  had  been  obliged  to  assume — ^ha!  ha!  Might 
just  as  well  have  tried  the  hostile  line,  because  she's  as  savage  as 
she  is  beautiful.  She  will  want  a  man,  not  a  thread-paper,  for  a  hus- 
band, that  girl.  J.  Double  B.  would  about  meet  the  case,  I  think. 
By  the  way,  I  found  out  one  thing  :  whoever  the  old  woman  was  who 
called  at  their  office,  they  haven't  made  any  discovery  yet.' 

'  If  she  won't  be  friendly,  she  needn't,'  said  Stephen.  '  Any- 
how  I've  done  the  regular  thing,  and  it  will  be  worse  for  her  in  the 
long-run.     Let  her  go  to — ' 

^No,  Hamblin,  don't  couple  any  more  the  name  of  such  an 
angelic  creature  with  that  of  the  devil.  I  wonder  what  you  were 
like  before  the  thatch  came  off  your  pretty  brows  ?  She  reminded 
me  of  you  at  once.  Here's  her  health  again,  and  if  there  was  any 
better  wine  in  the  dub,  I  would  drink  it  in  that.' 

'  She  takes  after  my  mother,  the  Senora,'  said  Stephen.  'All 
the  Hamblins  are  like  each  other ;  but  she  has  got  her  grandmother's 
complexion,  like  me.  She  can't  help  being  like  me,  thoDgh  she 
would  rather  not,  I  daresay.     Let  her  go,  Jack.' 

News  came,  presently,  to  the  cousinhood  that  Stephen  had 
written  a  letter,  and  had  hinted  at  an  arrangement.  The  family 
were  divided  in  opinion.  For  while  some  thought  that  Alison 
showed  the  proper  Hamblin  spirit  in  rejecting  all  overtures  short  of 
absolute  submission,  others  thought  that  perhaps  she  had  no  right 
to  possess  any  portion  of  the  Hamblin  spirit  at  all  until  '  things* 
were  proved ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  refusal  to  make  any  compromise 
was  a  sort  of  impertinence  in  her.  Undoubtedly  the  feeling  was  grow- 
ing stronger  in  the  family  that  Stephen  was  very  likely  right.  Gilbert 
Yorke,  however,  agreed  with  Alison  that  a  compromise  was  an  impos- 
sibility. It  was  remarkable,  considering  that  she  was  so  resolute 
never  to  marry  unless  her  father's  name  was  cleared,  how  Alison 
comforted  and  guided  herself  by  the  opinion  of  this  young  man. 

But  his  vision  of  perfect  beauty  abided  with  Jack  Baker,  so 
that  he  began  to  feel  how  conversation  at  bars,  admiration  of 
actresses,  talk  about  ballet-people,  might  all  lose  their  charm,  com- 
pared with  the  society  of  the  one  perfect  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  Gilbert  Yorke's  tranquillity  that  he  could 
not  tell  how  this  rising  young  City  merchant  thou^  more  about 
Alison  than  his  speculations,  more  about  her  deep  dark  eyes  than 
about  his  silks. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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*  Mabyel  noty  reader,  to  behold  a  man  of  the  sword,  who  is  unknown 
in  the  schools  and  among  the  circles  of  the  learned,  but  who  yet 
presumes  to  write — nay,  eyen  to  print  books ;  bat  rather  do  thou 
rejoice  to  see  the  noble  science  of  arms  and  the  rare  secrets  of  the 
sword  brought  under  rule  and  precept.' 

So  writes  worthy  Master  Salvator  Fabris  in  his  work  De  h 
Schermo — published  at  Copenhagen  in  1606 — one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  curious  of  the  early  works  on  fencing. 

If  the  apology  of  the  old  master  may  be  accepted  for  one  of  the 
humble  followers  of  his  art,  nearly  three  centuries  later,  I  propose 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  swordsmanship  of  the  later  sixteenth 
and  early  seyenteenth  centuries,  which  will  always  possess  a  special 
interest  for  Englishmen,  as  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  was  from 
the  current  treatises  of  his  time  that  Shakespeare  drew  the  many 
quaint  technical  illustrations  of  the  fencer's  art  which  occur  in 
his  plays. 

The  recent  exhibition  by  the  Cutlers*  Company,  at  their  hall  in 
Cloak-lane,  was  remarkable  for  the  curious,  varied,  and  interesting 
display  of  old  swords.  The  collection  of  the  Baron  de  Cosson  showed 
all  the  finest  types  of  hilt  and  blade  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries;  and  one  panel,  shown  by  Colonel  Vernon,  was 
almost  complete  in  its  illustration  of  the  gradual  deyelopment  of 
the  long  rapier  between  1600  and  1700,  from  the  complex  series 
of  bars  which  protected  the  hand  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  '  cup  *  hilt  at  its  close. 

But  it  is  of  the  use  rather  than  the  shape  of  these  old  weapons 
that  I  propose  to  speak;  imd  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  art  of 
fencing,  whose  works  haye  suryiyed  to  the  present  day,  is  Antonio 
Manciolono  of  Bologna,  who  published  a  small  16mo  pamphlet  in 
1581.  He  describes  three  principal  guards,  which  would  be  classed 
at  the  present  day  as  prime  or  the  head  guard;  low  €arte,  which  he 
describes  as  the  second ;  and  a  third  guard  resembling  carte  outside 
or  octave.  The  attacks  are  described  as  blows  (ferite),  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  distinguish  between  the  cut  and  the  thrust;  but  as 
there  are  no  illustrations  of  the  different  positions,  it  is  difficult  to 
ideniify  them ;  an^  a  great  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  a 
learned  dissertation  upon  the  various  ways  of  getting  into  a  quarrel 
in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  which  we  shaU  see  was  considered  by  i|W 
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old  masters  as  of  quite  as  mnch  importance  as  the  art  of  getting  ont 
of  it  with  a  whole  skin. 

A  far  more  complete  and  interesting  work  is  that  of  Achille 
MarozzOy  also  Bolognese,  origiiially  published  in  1536,  but  which  is 
better  known  by  the  second  edition,  printed  at  Venice  by  Antonio 
Pinargenti  in  1568.  The  dedication,  by  *  Giulio  Fontana,  pittore,' 
speaks  of  Marozzo  in  the  past  tense,  as  one  who  *  was,  as  the  world 
knows,  a  most  excellent  master  in  this  noblest  of  arts,  and,  after 
having  trained  an  infinite  number  of  most  valorous  disciples,  wrote 
for  the  common  benefit  this  present  work.'  Fontana  speaks  also  of 
having  lately  dedicated  to  his  patron  a  work  of  Camillo  Agrippa  on 
the  same  subject ;  but  the  original  work  of  Marozzo,  being  earlier, 
may  be  examined  first. 

Gravely  and  quaintly  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  *  Opera  nova 
Chiamata  Dvello,  ov^ro  fiore  dell'  armi,'  do  the  'maestro'  and 
*  disepolo '  face  each  other,  in  the  act  of  drawing  swords,  with  the 
studied  courtesy  which  still  survives  in  the  traditional  practice  of 
the  *  salute '  in  all  good  fencing-schools.  But  before  he  will  impart 
the  secrets  of  his  art,  the  old  master  has  an  important  preliminary 
— '  Del  giuramente,  che  die  dare  il  maestro  alU  scolari.*  Be- 
fore beginning  a  lesson  the  master  must  cause  his  pupil  to  make 
oath,  thus  :  '  I  swear  upon  this  sword-hilt,  as  if  it  were  God's  holy 
cross,  first,  never  to  use  the  sword  against  my  master ;  and  next, 
never  to  show  to  another  any  of  the  secrets  he  shall  teach  me,  un- 
less with  his  leave  and  permission.' 

Having  thus  sworn  my  readers  to  secrecy  as  enjoined,  I  may 
impart  to  them  the  best  knowledge  I  have  been  able  to  glean  from 
the  pages  of  Maestro  Marozzo.  First,  some  most  sensible  advice 
to  teachers,  which  is  as  sound  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  apparently  as  much  disregarded  now  as  it 
was  then :  1st,  never  to  let  a  new  scholar  fence  loose  till  he  is 
fairly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  art ;  2d,  to  caution  him, 
above  all  things,  not  to  fear  being  hit  in  loose  play,  and  that  he 
shall  never  show  temper  towards  his  antagonist,  '  being  his  fellow- 
scholar.'  The  teacher  must  refrain  himself,  and  enjoin  on  all  by- 
standers to  avoid  '  speaking  any  comparison  between  the  fencers  in 
their  hearing;'  our  worthy  master  evidently  considering,  with  Dog- 
berry, that  'comparisons  are  odorous.'  And  then,  'You  shall  teach 
your  scholar  how  to  handle  all  edged  weapons,  and  to  use  the  targe, 
and  the  buckler,  and  the  large  shield,  and  the  sword  alone,  and 
the  sword  and  cloak,  and  the  sword  and  dagger,  and  the  two  swords, 
and  the  large  sword  of  two  hands ;  and  instruct  him  how  to  pass 
dexterously  from  guard  to  guard  by  the  way  direct,  or  sideways,  or 
across,  and  to  let  the  foot  work  with  the  hand,  and  the  hand  keep 
time  with  the  foot ;  or  else  you  shall  surely  fail  with  him,  and  he 
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win  bring  yonr  name  to  scorn  when  he  meets  with  pnpils  from 
other  schools/ 

The  position  of  the  first  pair  of  fencers,  who  are  armed  with  the 
plain  cross-hilted  sword,  with  sharply  tapering  blade  and  eurved 
qnillons,  is  Tory  nearly  that  of  the  hanging  guard,  shown  in  An- 
gelo's  Sword  Exercise  of  1845,  and  the  cuts  or  thrusts  are  very 
similar,  thus : 
Cat  1  =  Dritto  sgualenbrato.  5  =  Boverso  tondo. 

2       Boyerso  sgualenbrato.         6       Dritto  tondo. 
8       False  maco.  7       Dritto  fendente. 

4       False  dritto. 

In  the  fifth  diyision  you  may  learn  how  to  fight  with  dagger 
against  dagger,  or  how  to  overcome  with  wily  wrestling-tricks  Uie 
arlfdl  antagonist  who  steals  upon  you  with  a  dagger  unawares  ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  this  division,  and  the  one  which  the  author 
evidently  considers  of  the  most  supreme  importance,  is  that  occu- 
pied by  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  duello,  and  how,  who,  why,  when, 
and  wherefore  it  is  lawful,  expedient,  and  gentlemanly  to  fight ;  a 
question  which  our  author,  as  homme  de  metier,  generally  decides  in 
&vour  of  fighting.  After  sixty  closely-printed  pages  of  discussion 
on  these  knotty  points  there  comes  a  passage  which  is  worth  trans- 
cribing— *  On  the  various  ways  of  giving  the  lie  :' 

*It  is  a  civil  way  of  giving  the  lie  to  say,  *'  You  depart  from 
the  truth,"  or  "  You  say  what  is  false,"  or  you  may  say,  "  You  lie 
in  your  throat ;"  but  this  is  more  uncivil  than  the  other.  Another 
way  of  giving  the  lie  is  to  say,  "  You  lie  in  your  throat  like  a 
scoundrel  ;'*  or  again  you  may  say,  '*  You  Ue  in  your  throat  like  a 
scoundrel  as  you  are ;"  but  without  this  addition  you  do  not  imply 
that  he  is  a  scoundrel,  but  only  that  he  has  lied  like  one,  and  he 
need  not  fight  over  the  quarrel ;  but  if  you  add  *'  as  you  are,"  you 
mi^  it  BO  longer  a  civil  reproof,  but  a  reasonable  cause  of  quarrel.' 

If  we  compare  this  passage  with  the  famous  quarrel  of  Touch- 
stone in  As  You  Like  It  (act  v.  sc.  4),  written  sixty  years  later, 
we  shall  see  how  keen  was  the  edge  of  that  marvellous  satire  which 
is  hardly  blunted  by  three  centuries'  wear. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  work  of 

*  The  great  AehilleB,  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  lorehand  of  onr  host,' 

to  Camillo  Agrippa,  Milanese,  who  published  in  Rome  a  treatise 
on  the  science  of  arms  in  1558.  Camillo  is  better  known  as  an 
architect  than  as  a  fencer,  having  in  conjunction  with  Domenico 
Fontana  accomplished  the  raising  of  the  obelisk  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  1583.  He  treats 
of  the  practice  of  sword  and  dagger,  and  gives  four  guards 
closely  resembling  those  of  Marozzo;  teaches  the  thrust  to  the 
VOL.  n.  ^  r-         } 
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excIuBioB  of  the  cut ;  and  founds  all  his  moYoments  on  geomeiaioal 
lines,  goiding  his  readers  from  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  triangle 
to  the  more  matured  graces  of  the  pentagon,  and  ultimately  to  the 
ripe  frdnesB  of  the  dodecagon.  The  thrust  is  made  by  extending 
the  arm  and  slipping  back  the  left  foot ;  and  in  the  engravings, 
which  are  numerous  and  excellent,  he  gives  illustrations  of  the  use 
of  sword  and  dagger,  two  swords,  sword-and-buckler  play,  and 
halberd  against  halberd ;  he  also  mentions,  without  any  instruc- 
tions, the  two-handed  sword.  The  guard  is  always  the  offensive 
guard,  with  full  extension  of  the  body ;  and  there  are  also  plates 
representing  a  milee,  where  two  gentlemen  meet  three  others,  and 
there  arises  a  cause  of  quarrel  between  them.  The  concluding 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a  dialogo  dijilosojia,  between  CamiUo  and 
Annibale,  in  which  the  crude  ideas  of  the  latter  are  set  up  like  skit- 
tles, to  be  bowled  over  by  the  skill  of  his  mathematio  antagonist. 

Thirteen  years  later,  in  1570,  Giacomo  di  Grassi  da  Modena 
published  in  Venice  a  treatise  on  the  rules  of  fencing,  with  a  special 
chapter  on  the  tricks  of  the  art — 'Degli  inganni  della  spada.' 
Grassi  is  the  first  to  apply  the  'raison  demonstrative,'  which 
Moliere  so  finely  ridicules,  to  the  science  of  arms,  and  discourses 
learnedly  and  weU  on  the  divisions  of  the  blade  into  forte  aji^faible, 
and  distinguishes  the  different  functions  of  the  arm,  wrist,  and 
fingers,  both  in  attack  and  defence.  He  gives  very  accurate  descrip- 
tions and  drawings  of  the  methods  of  attack  and  defence  with  the 
roncha,  aUabarda,  calzo,  spiedo,  and  picca,  the  spadone  (two- 
handed  sword)  and  the  management  of  the  two  swords,  i.e.  one  in 
each  hand,  of  which  he  speaks  enthusiastically. 

Passing  over  some  minor  authors,  amongst  others  Agocchi, 
Venice,  1672,  whose  works  call  for  no  particular  remark,  we  come 
upon  the  first  notable  work  by  a  Frenchman,  on  the  art  in  which 
his  nation  has  since  claimed  the  preeminence. 

Henry  de  Sainct  Didier,  gentilhomme  proven^al,  published  at 
Paris,  in  1578,  a  treatise  containing  '  les  secrets  de  Tespee  seule, 
meore  de  toutes  armes.'  Saint  Didier  is  more  of  the  courtier 
than  the  teacher,  and  appears  to  attach  much  more  importance  to 
the  collection  of  complimentary  verses  addressed  to  him  on  the 
announcement  of  his  book,  and  to  boasting  of  the  patronage  of 
'  Sa  Majesty  le  Boy  tres  chrestien  Charles  nevfsidme,'  than  to  the 
art  of  fencing,  in  which  he  scarcely  advances  beyond  Mancionolo. 

Probably  an  examination  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  libraries 
would  enable  us  to  trace  how  the  traditions  of  the  old  Boman 
school  of  fencing  were  distributed  among  their  descendants ;  but  at 
this  date,  1578,  the  Italian  school  is  far  in  advance  of  other  na- 
tions, and  Bologna  claims  the  foremost  rank.  Writing  in  1680, 
Michel  de  Montaigne,  after  saying,    ^Mettes  trois  Eran9ois  aox 
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deserts  do  Lybie,  ils  ne  seront  pas  nn  mois  ensemble  sans  se 
haroeler  et  esgragtiner/  goes  on  to  remark,  ^  Nous  allons  apprendre 
en  Italie  a  escrimer,  et  rexer9ons  aux  depens  de  nos  vies,  avant  de 
le  s^avoir.* 

In  1675,  Angelo  Viggiani  published  at  Venice  a  *  Treatise  on 
Fencing,'  which  was  reprinted  in  1588,  with  the  name  of  the 
author  softened  to  Yizani,  as  more  acceptable  to  the '  bocca  toscana/ 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dispnte  or  argument  between  two  personages 
whom  he  names  Bodomonte  and  Boccadiferro,  who  argue,  first,  upon 
the  relative  excellences  of  the  noble  science  of  arms  as  compared 
with  the  noble  art  of  literature ;  secondly,  whether  the  attack  or 
tiie  defence  is  the  more  noble,  natural,  and  knightly ;  and  only  in  the 
third  part  of  the  volume  is  there  any  question  of  the  rules  of  fencing, 
which  are,  however,  fairly  and  clearly  discussed  by  the  previous 
disputants,  with  the  assistance  of  a  third,  Agomonte,  who  is  intro- 
duced to  give  the  casting  vote  if  the  discussion  becomes  too  warm. 
Yizani  recognises  seven  guards,  distinguishes  between  the  ofifen- 
sive  and  defensive  position  of  the  blade  in  each,  and  classifies. 
six  thrusts,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  cuts.  He  describes' 
the  return-thrust  under  the  name  of  rovescio,  as  difierent  from  the 
direct  attack  or  cut,  mandritto,  and  gives  the  first  dear  descrip- 
tion of  the  *  straight  lunge.'  In  fact,  when  the  halfpennyworth  of 
bread  is  reached  after  the  intolerable  deal  of  sack  which  precedes  it, 
we  can  recognise  the  real  value  of  his  work  as  containing  the  essen- 
tials of  the  modem  school  of  fencing. 

To  him  follows  Master  Salvator  Fabris,  whose  work,  De  lo 
Schermo,  first  fainted  at  Copenhagen  in  1606,  and  reprinted  at 
Padua  in  1624,  seems  to  have  created  as  great  a  sensation  among 
the  grave  and  reverend  professors  of  the  noble  art  of  fencing  as  in 
our  own  day  the  uprising  of  the  pre-Baphaelite  movement  caused  in 
the  nobler  art  of  painting. 

Fabris'  motto  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  Napoleon's, 
*  De  I'audace — toujours  de  I'audace,'  and  the  illustrations  to,  his- 
-work  are  in  startling  contrast  to  those  of  his  staid  and  decorous 
predecessors.  Instead  of  the  ea^- going  gentlemen  in  trunk 
doublet  and  hosen  politely  parrying  the  attacks  of  their  opponents, 
Salvator's  swordsmen  are  represented  by  fierce  gaunt  naked  figures 
in  every  variety,  of  vigorous  postures,  many  of  which  appear  to  be 
only  possible  to  skilled  acrobats.  The  gist  of  his  teaching  is  that 
strength  and  agility  are  of  more  importance  in  swordsmanship  than 
accuracy  or  elegance.  And  h^'re  begins  the  great  heresy  which  has 
since  divided  the  fencing  world  into  the  two  grand  classes  of  the 
Bomanticists,  whom  iheir  opponents  call  '  fdrrailleurs,'  and  the 
Glasflieists,  whom  their  opponents  call '  mufb,'  or  some  politer  equiva- 
lent.    But  Fabris'  greatest  opponent  in  the  literature  of  his  art^ 
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Thibanlt  d'Anvers,  speaks  of  him  as  '  homme  certes  qui  a  surpass^ 
par  sa  sabtilite  et  grand  jogement  plasienrs  qui  se  sont  meslez  de 
cet  art,  tant  devant  Ini  que  de  son  temps.' 

With  regard  to  his  teaching,  Fabris  recognises  the  management 
of  the  sword  ('  spada  sola')  as  the  basis  for  the  use  of  all  other  arms; 
he  defines  fonr  guards  or  positions  of  the  hand,  from  which  all 
attacks  must  be  made.  He  describes  the  different  employment 
of  the  edge  and  flat  of  the  blade,  the  postures  of  the  body,  and  the 
measure  or  distance,  and  distinguishes  clearly  the  thrust  (^  lanciare 
di  spada')  from  the  cut  ('  ferire  di  taglio'),  and  shows  when  the  one 
is  preferable  to  the  other.  But  his  special  teaching  is  the  cavation, 
or  bending  oyer  of  the  body  when  on  guard,  which  the  modem  art 
condenms  as  wrong  in  principle;  and  he  recommends  the  '  volte,'  or 
springing  aside  to  thrust  or  parry,  a  manoeuyre  which  has  also  dis- 
appeared in  our  day.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  with  the 
ponderous  swords  of  this  date,  measuring  four  feet  in  the  blade,  and 
sometimes  weighing  upwards  of  four  pounds,  it  would  often  be  easier 
to  shift  the  body  than  to  parry  with  the  blade.  With  the  lighter 
rapiers  of  later  times  this  condition  became  reversed,  and  in  all 
times  the  use  of  the  weapon  changes  with  the  modifications  in  its 
form. 

The  clearest,  most  concise,  and  intelligible  teacher  of  the 
swordsman's  art  at  this  period  is  undoubtedly  Master  Bidolfo  Capo 
Ferro  di  Cagli,  of  the  most  excellent  German  nation,  whose  book 
was  published  in  the  famous  city  of  Siena  in  the  year  1610,  with 
the  approval  of  the  holy  father  Gregorius  Lombardellis  de  Senis, 
*  Doctor  ac  Sacra  Theologia  professori,  et  Consnltoris  Sanctissima 
Inquisitionis,'  who  certifies  that  he  has  found  nothing  in  the  work 
-^  contra  fidem  aut  bonos  mores.' 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  involved  and  difiuse  style  of  Fabris, 
the  words  of  this  old  master  are  straight  and  swift  as  the  sword- 
thrusts  he  teaches,  and  as  keen  as  the  edge  of  his  good  blade,  as 
may  witness  the  beginning  of  his  preface  to  the  gentle  reader.  '  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  hold  you  long  with  pompous  and  swelling  words, 
nor  to  vaunt  to  you  the  noble  profession  of  arms  which  I  practise.' 
'  There  is  nothii^  in  the  world  to  which  Nature,  the  wise  mistress  and 
gentle  mother  of  the  universe,  has  more  strongly  directed  the  mind 
And  attention  of  man  than  to  use  his  utmost  ingenuity  and  most  careful 
regard  towards  the  preservation  of  himself.  The  fuU  title  of  Capo 
Ferro's  work  is  Oran*  Simvlacro  deW  Arte  e  deW  Uso  deUa  Scherma, 
and  the  illustrations  which  accompany  it  are  as  fuU  of  force  and 
vigour  as  the  words  of  the  author.  The  figures  are  admirably 
drawn,  and  the  postures  lifelike  and  possible.  Capo  Ferro  recog- 
nises six  guards,  which  correspond  nearly  thus  with  the  modem 
nomenclature : 
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A.  Prime.  D.  Carte  ontside. 

B.  Tierce.  e.  Seconde. 
c.  Low  tierce.                        p.  Octave. 

He  gives  an  explanatory  drawing  of  the  lunge,  and  explains 
the  great  increase  in  reach  which  is  attained  by  a  proper  study 
of  this  movement.  The  use  of  the  sword  and  dagger,  sword  and 
bnckler,  sword  and  cloak,  are  very  clearly  given.  The  shifting  of 
position  on  the  lunge  is  distinctly  shown  and  recommended ;  and 
for  the  correctness  of  his  principles,  and  the  terseness  and  vigour 
with  which  they  are  explained,  Capo  Ferro  will  always  rank  among 
the  foremost  writers  on  his  art. 

But  a  work  which  will  always  be  the  delight  of  all  good  biblio- 
philes, whether  fencers  or  not,  is  the '  Academic  de  TEsp^e  de  Gerard 
Thibault  d'Anvers,  ou  se  demonstrent  par  Beigles  Mathematiques 
silr  le  Fondement  d'un  Cercle  Mysterieux  la  Theorie  et  Pratique 
des  vrais  et  jusqu'a  present  incognus  Secrets  du  Maniement  des 
Annas  a  pied  et  a  cheval.'  In  its  stout  old  vellum  binding,  with 
800  pages  of  letterpress,  and  upwards  of  60  elaborate  engraved 
plates,  each  measuring  15  by  20  inches;  from  the  dedication  'Aux 
trts-augustes,  tres-haults,  tr^s-puissants,  tres-iUustres,  Haults  Mag- 
nifiques  Empereurs,  Eoys,  Princes,  Dues,  Comtes,  et  touts  autres 
Seigneurs  et  Nobles,  Fauteurs  et  Amateurs  de  la  tres-noble  Science 
de  Manier  les  Armes,'  down  to  the  last  plate,  which  shows  how  to 
overcome  the  caitiff  mousquetaire,  *  qui  prepare  avec  son  mousquet 
pour  vous  offen9er,' — Thibault's  work  will  always  rank  as  the  most 
complete  and  luxurious  of  the  fencers*  library. 

The  grave  and  reverend  gentleman  in  peaked  beard  and 
moustache,  whose  face  is  shown  in  the  frontispiece  above  his  motto, 
'Gaudet  patientia  duris,'  spared  neither  expense  nor  elaboration  to 
produce  a  work  which  should  preserve  his  name  for  all  time. 
From  the  privilege  granted  by  Louis  Xin.,  at  Paris  in  1620,  and 
'seellee  du  grand  seau  de  sa  Maiestie  en  cire  jaune  a  queue 
pendante,*  to  the  privilege  of  the  States  of  the  United  Netherlands 
given  on  the  completion  of  the  work  at  the  Hague  in  1627,  the 
best  artists  and  engravers  of  the  time  were  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  most  magnificent  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
attack  and  defence,  many  of  the  plates  containing  upwards  of  forty 
elaborate  figures,  with  backgrounds  showing  an  endless  perspective 
of  marble  halls,  colonnades,  statues,  and  galleries. 

When  we  come  to  examine  Thibault's  teaching,  I  fear  it  will 
be  found  that  the  casket  is  worth  fiEu:  more  than  its  contents ;  for 
even  as  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  begins  the  history  of  New  York 
by  relating  the  creation  of  the  world,  on  the  plain  ground  that  had 
such  creation  not  occurred,  New  York  could  not  have  existed — so 
Thibault  commences  by  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  and  a 
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discourse  on  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  man,  whose  body  is 
exactly  composed  by  numbers,  weight,  and  measurement,  duly  pro- 
portioned to  the  circular  figure  on  which  is  based  the  noble  art  of 
fencing,  to  which  the  four  elements  and  the  influences  of  the  planets 
lend  their  .assistance,  as  was  clearly  taught  by  the  most  illustrious 
philosophers  among  the  ancients,  such  as  Pythagoras  and  Plato^ 
the  former  of  whom  has  eyen  yentured  to  define  man's  body  as  the 
measure  of  all  things,  including  sword-blades. 

Thibault's  figures  represent  always  two  opponents,  the  one  of 
whom  is  named  Alexander,  and  who  commences  the  mystic  circle 
with  his  foot  on  the  letter  a,  and  the  other  named  Zachary,  who 
fironts  him  with  his  foot  on  the  opposite  point  of  the  circle,  marked 
z.  The  good  scholar  Alexander  has  always  the  advantage  over  the 
wretched  Zachary,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  evil 
effects  of  neglecting  the  sage  counsels  of  the  master,  when  Zachary, 
with  a  sardonic  smile,  is  represented  in  the  act  of  perforating  Alex- 
ander, as  a  just  warning  to  impress  the  avoidance  of  carelessness. 
This  is  especially  the  case  if  Alexander,  with  the  heedlessness  of 
youth,  has  proceeded  from  a  to  d  without  going  through  the  inter- 
mediate movements  of  b  and  o.  '  Cecy  est  permis  a  Zachariepoor 
monstrer  qu'on  ne  doibt  jamais  commencer  trop  tristement,  a  cause 
-du  danger  qu'il  y  a  !* 

Thibault's  system  has  no  set  guards,  and  consists  in  a  constant 
movement  and  endeavour  to  master  the  sword  of  the  antagonist  by 
a  dexterous  opposition  of  the  forte  of  your  own  blade  to  the  faible 
•of  your  antagonist's.  He  is  the  first  who  explains  and  indicates 
the  value  of  this  fundamental  principle  in  swordsmanship,  now  too 
much  neglected. 

But  it  is  possible  to  carry  a  good  thing  too  far,  and  in  an  elabo- 
rate discussion,  illustrated  by  a  plate  of  twenty-eight  figures,  *  con- 
tre  les  postures  de  Salvator  Fabri,'  Thibault  makes  the  following 
astounding  assertion — that  Salvator  as  well  as  many  others  *  have 
erred  in  this  point,  that  they  have  held  it  only  possible  to  overcome 
your  enemy  by  agility  and  swiftness,  or  to  compel  him  by  the  close- 
ness of  your  feints  to  commit  some  fault ;  but  we  cannot  approve 
this  reasoning,  for  we  may  prevail  over  our  enemy  not  alone  by  the 
opportunity  he  may  present  to  us,  but  with  a  fixed  design  we  may 
pursue  him  against  his  wiU,  and  hit  him  without  the  possibility  of 
his  prevention.*  The  wish  of  every  good  fencer  who  reads  this 
passage  will  be  that  the  writer  were  present  in  the  flesh  to  '  come 
and  try'  with  him. 

But  Time  as  well  as  space  has  its  limits,  and  I  must  reserve 
for  a  future  notice  the  swordsmen  and  swordsmanship  of  Elizabeth's 
day  in  England,  if  the  Editor  be  willing  that  I  should  bestow  all  my 
tediousness  upon  your  worships. 
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When  I  was  approaching  the  end  of  my  penultimate  term  at  Oxford, 
my  tutor  one  day  asked  me  to  breakfietst,  saying  he  had  something 
he  wished  especially  to  talk  to  me  about.  He  was  always  rather  a 
nerrous  man^  and  he  hesitated  a  good  deal  before  he  came  to  the 
point  on  this  occasion.  However,  when  we  had  finished  our  eggs 
and  toast,  and  were  engaged  on  our  cigarettes,  he  suddenly  began, 

'Massinger,  you  ought  not  to  come  up  next  term.' 

I  make  a  rule  of  never  interrupting  a  man  till  he  has  said  all  he 
can  on  a  subject,  and  so  I  simply  continued  smoking  my  cigarette. 

'You  are  getting  nervous,'  he  said;  'you  are  falling  off,  you 
know,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  your  own  fault.  I  know  what  these 
things  are.  My  dear  fellow,  the  last  terms  are  horrible  things 
always  to  a  reading  man.  Every  one  is  saying  to  you,  '*  Are  you 
going  to  get  a  First?"  and  you  hear  nothing  but  books,  books, 
books.  Go  away,  and  don't  come  back  till  just  before  the  examina- 
tion. The  Master  will  give  you  permission  to  stay  down — in  fact, 
he  will  quite  take  my  view  of  the  situation.'     Long  pause. 

'  Well,  where  shall  I  go  to  ?*  I  said.  *  I  grant  you  it's  bad 
enough  being  asked  all  day  long  if  one  has  read  this  or  if  one  knows 
that;  bat  it's  better  than  loneliness.' 

*Go  home.' 

*  I  daren't.  My  people  are  in  town,  and  I  should  not  be  able 
to  resist  ball-going  and  all  the  rest  of  it.' 

'The  devil!'  says  Saunderson.  Another  pause.  'Look  here,* 
he  begins  again;  'wait  a  minute.  Charles,  Charles,  Charles!' 
(fortissimo.) 

'Yessir.' 

'  Charles,  go  to  Mr.  Denderley's  rooms,  and  ask  him  if  he'll  be 
good  enough  to  come  in  here  for  a  minute.' 

Denderley  appeared  in  that  amazing  homespun  suit  of  his  which 
was  the  admiration  of  all  the  freshmen.  Denderley  was  a  delight- 
ful person,  whom  no  one  had  ever  seen  out  of  temper  or  out  of 
spirits. 

'  Good-day,  sir,'  says  Denderley.  '  How  do,  Massinger  ?  Will 
you  go  in  a  four  to  Iffley  this  afternoon  ?' 

'  Denderley,'  says  Saunderson,  '  what  was  that  place  called  you 
went  to  last  Long  ?' 

'  What,  at  Havre  ?*  says  Denderley.    '  0,  the  Hotel  et  Pension 
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Bicbelien.  Gorgeous  lark  it  was !  Old  fellow  who  nsed  to  swear 
like  a  trooper  if  the  eggs  were  too  hard ;  straw  widow,  who  thought 
herself  handsome,  and  would  flirt  her  head  off  with  you  after  you'd 
known  her  ten  minutes ;  splendid  brunette,  who  used  to  teach  me 
to  sketch  animals  from  nature.  What  was  that  girl's  name  ?  An- 
nette, Juliette — something  "  ette,"  I  know.' 

Saunderson  interrupted : 

'  The  very  place  for  you,  Massinger.  No  balls,  and  no  one  to 
talk  to  you  about  examinations.' 

Two  weeks  later  I  found  myself  at  the  Hotel  et  Pension  Riche- 
lieu. When  I  arrived  the  company  was  just  about  to  commence 
breakfast  (you  leave  Southampton  at  twelve,  and  reach  Havre  at 
about  nine),  and  I  was  exceedingly  inquisitive  to  contemplate  the 
table  d'hote.  It  was  made  up  of  about  equal  numbers  of  French 
and  English — only  one  brilliant  face  among  the  number.  This  was 
the  face  of  a  lively  French  schoolgirl.  The  waiter  assigned  me  a 
place,  and  I  ate  and  gazed  till  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by 
the  voice  of  my  neighbour — a  fat  red-faced  woman,  looking  about 
forty,  who  asked  whether  I  had  made  a  good  passage. 

Our  conversation  was  not  interesting,  and  I  was  relieved  when 
breakfast  was  over.  In  the  salon  de  lecture  et  de  conversation  my 
fat  friend  was  happily  not  to  be  found,  and  the  schoolgirl  and  I 
began  to  talk. 

'  Monsieur  has  come  to  live  here  for  a  while.  0,  mon  Dieu  ! 
monsieur  will  find  it  droll !  There  is  the  old  Mr.  Bobinson,  the 
English  gentleman,  who  says,  "  Which  way  is  the  wind — Ah,  north- 
north-east" — and  thinks  we  all  care.  There  is  the  fat  lady,  who 
says  she  is  a  marquise,  and  who,  I  think,  is  a  cook,  who  says,  ''Ah, 
grand  Dieu,  cette  detestable  Republique — "  ' 

'  And  the  fat  English  lady,'  I  interrupted,  '  whom  I  sat  next 
to?' 

' ''  Good-morning,"  '  says  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  as  I  found  out 
my  schoolgirl  was  called,  mimicking  my  breakfast  neighbour  most 
admirably — *  "  good-morning.  Have  you  slept  well,  dear  ?"  '*  Gra- 
cious me,  I  never  closed  an  eye."  ' 

I  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Does  she  often  say  that  ?' 

'Every  morning.' 

'  It  must  get  dull  in  time.' 

'  Je  le  pense  bien.' 

'  Has  she  been  here  long  ?' 

*  0,  she  is  always  here.  They  put  strangers  next  to  her  when 
th^  come,  because  we  all  hate  sitting  by  her  except  the  tall  Eng- 
lish girl.' 
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*  A  relation  of  hers  ?' 

'  0,  no.  Monsieur  will  see  her  and  her  father  to-morrow.  They 
have  gone  for  to-day.  Monsieur  will  perhaps  admire  his  coimtry- 
woman ;  bnt  I  do  not.  She  is  so  tall  and  so  triste.  Ah,  bah,  ces 
Anglaises  /' 

The  yoong  lady,  though  only  sixteen,  had  all  the  airs  of  a 
Parisienne  of  six-and-twenty. 

The  heroine  of  to-day  is  to  be,  howeyer,  not  Mdlle.  Jeanne,  nor 
the  '  tall  English  girl.'  My  heroine  is  to  be  my  breakfast  neighbour, 
red-£aced  Mrs.  Manders. 

Still,  perhaps  the  real  heroine  is  the  tall  English  girl.  For  it 
was  to  her  that  I  owe  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Manders ;  it  was 
on  her  account  that  Mrs.  Manders  first  interested  me  ;  it  is  because 
of  the  tall  English  girl,  whom  I  always  called  Amina — but  of  this 
later,  as  newspapers  say — that  I  want  you  to  be  interested  in  Mrs. 
Manders.  How  I  hated  and  shunned  the  heavy-eyed  thick-lipped 
old  fright  the  first  week  I  was  at  the  Pension  Bichelieu !  How 
diligently  I  avoided  her !  But  a  week  after  I  had  been  there,  I 
came  by  chance  into  the  salon  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  when,  as 
a  mle,  every  one  was  out  walking.  When  I  was  outside  the  door 
I  heard  a  sound  of  crying,  and  I  came  in.  I  found  Mrs.  Manders 
Bobbing,  and  Amina  clasping  her  and  saying, 

'  I  am  so  sorry.  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  Dear  Mrs.  Manders, 
always  make  me  sit  with  you  when  you  are  lonely.* 

Mrs.  Manders  fled  when  I  entered.  Amina  remained.  I  began 
to  apologise,  and  said  I  had  come  to  find  yesterday's  Galignani. 
Amina  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  made  no  remark.  I  was 
just  going,  when  Amina  turned  round,  and  one  could  see  in  her 
&ce  that  she  wished  to  say  something,  and  was  hesitating  how  to 
put  it.     I  tried  to  save  her  from  the  difficulty. 

*  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  in  the  town  ?' 

*  No,  thank  you.' 

I  was  again  going.     Amina  stopped  me. 

'  Mr.  Massinger,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.' 

I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  could  really  make  no  answer  at  all. 
I  merely  looked  in  wonder. 

'  Mr.  Massinger,  you  must  do  me  a  favour.  Be  kind  to  that 
poor  woman  who  has  just  left  the  room.' 

'  To  Mrs.  Manders  ?  I  don't  know  if  she  would  care  at  all 
for  my  speaking  to  her  even.' 

'  0,  yes,  she  would.  She  is  very  sad,  she  wants  sympathy ;  she 
is  very  silly,  but  she  has  suffered  terribly.  Do  try  to  listen  to  her 
gently;  one  makes  her  a  little  happier  by  doing  it.  Hers  has 
been  a  hard  lot.  It  makes  it  easier  for  her  when  she  tells  it,  I 
think ;  she  is  so  gratefril  to  a  kind  listener.    I  think  she  knows  how 
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people  shrink  firom  her.     Do  tiy  not  to,  Mr.  Massinger;  tiy  to 
like  her.' 

*  I  will,  certainly ;'  I  was  going  to  add,  'for  yonr  sake/  or  some 
snch  phrase ;  bat  a  look  in  Amina's  eyes  stopped  me. 

*  Promise !' 

'  I  promise.* 

I  found  Amina  was  perfectly  right — all  that  Mrs.  Manders 
desired  was,  that  one  should  '  listen  to  her  gently.'  To  any  one 
who  did  this  she  was  only  too  ready  to  pour  forth  her  whole  history. 
Old  Mr.  Bobinson  had  occasionally  forgotten  his  study  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  wind  was  blowing,  or  meant  to  blow;  to  listen 
to  Mrs.  Manders,  and  he  had  heard  all  the  story.  The  father  of 
my  lively  schoolgirl  friend,  Jeanne,  had  heard  it  all  too ;  so  had  a 
grim  gray-headed  Scotchman,  who  was  kinder  than  one  thought. 

Mrs.  Manders  usually  began  by  talking  about  her  health  and  her 
continual  suffering ;  then  she  would  explain  the  cause,  and  dilate 
on  her  cruel  hardships.  She  was  the  elder  of  two  daughters,  and 
the  uglier ;  or,  in  her  own  words,  *  I  was  not  pretty  as  Caroline 
was.'  The  father  was  a  well-to-do  solicitor,  and  gave  each  of 
his  daughters  two  thousand  pounds  when  they  married.  The 
younger  had  married  first,  and  her  husband  disliked  his  sister-in- 
law,  and  would  not  allow  the  sisters  to  visit  one  another — ^no  great 
loss  to  either,  as  they  had  never  been  very  good  friends. 

A  year  after  the  pretty  sister  had  married,  a  suitor  appeared 
for  the  younger.  Her  home  was  not  happy,  for  the  father  was 
a  grumbler  (there  was  no  mother),  and  was  not  very  fond  of  the 
plain  daughter,  the  mistake  of  the  family  as  he  called  her.  So  the 
suitor  had  an  easy  wooing. 

He  was  an  oldish  man — that  is  to  say  about  fifty.  He  died  one 
year  after  the  marriage.  Four  years  later  the  second  husband,  Mr. 
Manders,  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  must  be  a  very  handsome 
fellow,  we  thought,  when  Mrs.  Manders  showed  us  his  photograph, 
and  we  all  admired  his  great  brown  moustache,  his  deep-set  eyes, 
and  his  splendid  broad  chest.  But  we  all  remarked  to  one  another 
afterwards  how  much  younger  he  was  than  Mrs.  Manders. 

*  We  were  so  happy,'  Mrs.  Manders  used  to  say,  '  so  happy  for 
two  years,  and  then  he  had  brain-fever.' 

She  nursed  him  through  the  fever,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
nursing,  when  he  was  convalescent,  she  was  ill  from  fatigue.  Her 
doctor  recommended  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  she  went  alone 
to  the  seaside.  She  had  a  letter  from  her  husband  the  day  after 
she  arrived,  then  another  letter  a  week  later.  Then  none  came 
for  a  fortnight.  She  wrote  imploring  him  to  write  again.  Then 
the  answer  at  length  arrived.  I  never  shall  forget  Mrs.  Manders' 
face  when  she  described  her  receipt  of  that  answer.     *  I  am  well,' 
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the  oonyalesoent  wrote ;  '  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  tor  yotor 
inqoiries ;  bat  stop  where  yon  are.  Do  not  come  back — I  camiot 
bear  the  sight  of  yon.' 

*  That  was  his  letter/  said  Mrs.  Manders ;  *  and  as  I  read  it  a 
shoot  of  pain  went  through  me,  and  my  left  leg  grew  stiff,  and  I 
hare  never  been  able  to  walk  wdl  since.'  Gorions  details  these.  One 
could  scarcely  help  langhing ;  and  yet  the  story  was  sad  enough. 

The  husband  had  in  time  come  down  to  Southsea  to  see  her. 
But  he  had  said  very  little.  He  suggested  that  she  should  go  to 
Havre,  ^here  an  aunt  of  hers  was  then  staying,  and  she — weak 
idiot  that  she  was — consented.  Having  once  settled  her  there, 
Mr.  Manders  thought  he  did  his  duty  sufficiently  by  sending  her 
six  pounds  a  week.  I  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Manders  that  the  law 
might  mend  matters  for  her.  '  Yes,  yes,'  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  told 
her  the  same,  she  said.  But  she  dared  not  go  to  law  ;  she  feared 
the  publicity,  though  she  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — and  this 
we  could  not  help  believing ;  she  did  not  want  to  proclaim  how  she 
had  been  hated  and  despised.  A  great  and  noble  thing  is  the 
public  nature  of  our  English  law ;  but  it  has  its  disadvantages,  and 
they  are  very  grave  ones. 

So  Mrs.  Manders  seemed  to  be  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
Pension  Bichelieu.  Time  after  time  we  listened  to  her  story,  sug- 
gested the  only  possible  way  out  of  her  difficulties,  and  was  met  by 
*  I  can't,  I  can't,'  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

'What  fools  women  are!'  said  old  Mackenzie,  who  was  very, 
very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Manders  all  the  same.  VWhy  did  this  female 
jackass  not  have  a  settlement? — settlement,  settlement !'  said  old 
Mackenzie,  shaking  his  fist  in  my  face,  as  though  I  had  prevented 
Mrs.  Manders  from  having  one. 

That  is  the  moral  of  her  story — ^why  had  she  had  no  settle- 
ment ?  Poor  Mrs.  Manders  did  not  know ;  she  was  vague  as  to 
what  a  settlement  precisely  meant.  She  had  married  for  the  second 
time  as  she  did  for  the  first,  thinking  her  husband  would  '  look  after 
her  money' — which  the  scamp  no  doubt  had  done — and  that  she 
would  always  have  the  use  of  her  own  capital,  and,  possibly,  of  his 
too ;  she  had  believed  he  was  nearly  a  millionaire. 

One  listened  to  her,  and  condoled  with  her,  partly — I  speak  for 
myself — because  Amina  had  wished  it,  partly  out  of  sorrow  for  her. 
Yet  once  I  could  have  strangled  her  for  anger.  That  once  was 
when  Mdlle.  Marc^re  of  the  Anatole  Theatre  came  down  to  the 
Pension  for  a  day  or  two.  Mdlle.  Marcere  was  dressed  very  quietly 
in  a  tight-fitting  black  dress,  and  had  a  pretty  fan  of  gray  feathers. 
She  looked  bright  and  intelligent ;  and  were  we  not  all  glad  to  sea 
ft  new  face  and  to  hear  a  &esh  bright  chatter  that  said  every-day 
nothings  as  though  they  were  holiday  somethings  ?     We  knew  ao 
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Paris  scandal,  and  wanted  to  know  none ;  and  thoogh  Mdlle.  Marc^re 
was  an  actress,  and  did  play  burlesque  parts,  and  had  created  %  furore 
last  year  by  her  performance  of  Phaeton  in  La  FamiUe  d'ApoUon, 
why  should  she  not  be  a  yery  good  creature  notwithstanding  ?  So 
we  all  lionised  her,  begged  her  to  play  on  the  arrangement  in  wood 
and  iyory  in  the  salon  which  was  called  by  courtesy  a  piano,  and 
applauded  her  songs  and  laughed  at  her  jokes.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  gods,  must  that  wretch  Mrs.  Manders  suddenly  sweep  out 
of  the  room,  and  say  to  Amina  in  a  tone  that  was  sour  enough  to  gall 
us  all,  and  make  poor  Mdlle.  Marc^re  blush  crimson,  '  I  am  going 
to  my  room ;  there  is  too  much  company  for  me  here  to-night'  ? 

I  neyer  could  quite  forgive  Mrs.  Manders  this ;  and  I  was  not 
sorry  when  she  went.  Her  departure  came  about  most  strangely. 
She  had  a  fayourite  cat,  and  one  day  her  pet  fell  ill.  She  declared 
the  landlord  of  the  Pension  had  poisoned  it  to  spite  her.  She  had  no 
proof  whatever  of  it ;  but '  I  know  it,*  she  said,  with  the  same  look  of 
supernatural  wisdom  that  my  cousin  T.  assumes  when  he  wants  me 
to  believe  that  he  is  in  the  confidence  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  cat,  shortly  before  its  decease,  vomited  severely,  and  by  so 
doing  spoilt  a  carpet.  This  carpet  Mrs.  Manders  was  asked  to  pay 
for ;  and  she  had  to  do  so,  despite  her  protest  that,  as  she  knew  the 
eat  had  been  poisoned,  it  was  doubly  wicked  to  make  her  pay  for  the 
results  of  the  crime.  She  wrote  a  desperate  letter  to  her  husband, 
saying  she  was  miserable  here,  and  begging  for  a  home.  He 
replied  that  she  could  return  to  England ;  and  '  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  giving  you  a  home,  as  you  so  ardently  desire.' 

So  Mrs.  Manders  packed  up  her  goods  and  departed. 

'  I  wish  I  knew  what  has  happened  to  her,'  Amina  said  a  week 
after  she  had  gone.  But  no  news  of  her  ever  reached  us.  '  She 
was  ugly  and  uneducated,'  Amina  said ;  ^and  yet  how  sad  it  all  was  ! 
how  sorry  one  was  for  her !'  And  whatever  may  later  have  be- 
fiallen  Mrs.  Manders,  she  must  surely  have  thought  often  of  that 
compassion  Amina  showed  her  with  such  continual  gentleness. 
Coming  as  it  did  from  no  feeling  of  duty,  but  simply  &om  Amina's 
own  good-will,  it  touched  us  all  in  the  Pension  Richelieu.  It  made 
us  feel  that  Amina  was  wiser  than  the  rest  of  us ;  for  every  one 
can  see  comedy,  but  only  the  chosen  few  can  distinguish  tragedy, 
when  the  surroundings  are  ungainly. 
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PRISONER. 

Bt  Paschal  Gbousskt. 


I.  L'Heube  de  l' Absinthe. 

Well  nigh  exhausted  with  fatigue,  I  had  Dallen  asleep  in  an  arm- 
chair. It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dull  sultry  2d  of 
June.  For  eight  whole  days  and  nights  I  had  not  stretched  my 
limbs  on  a  bed,  and  from  the  23d  of  May  I  had  lived  the  life  of 
a  salamander  in  the  hell  of  hopeless  battle  and  wholesale  murder 
that  Paris  then  was.  Silence  at  last  had  succeeded  the  thunder  of 
five  hundred  guns — the  silence  of  the  grave  hanging  over  a  holocaust 
of  some  twenty  thousand  beings.  If  an  occasional  round  of  rifles, 
bespeaking  the  supplementary  assassination  of  two  or  three  dozen 
prisoners  in  the  neighbouring  barracks,  happened  to  tear  the  air 
from  time  to  time,  it  sounded  now,  through  tbe  open  window,  like 
the  mock  report  of  a  child's  pistol.  In  the  street  below,  four  human 
carcasses,  lying  on  the  footpath  in  a  pool  of  blood,  were  still  waiting 
for  the  scavenger's  cart.  In  the  gray  sky  above,  hardly  a  stray 
smut  or  a  lingering  cinder  of  burnt  paper  was  hovering. 

The  room  was  a  common  one  at  an  hotel  where  I  had  just 
drifted,  a  waif  and  stray  from  the  wreck.  Of  going  home  there 
could  be  no  idea.  To  call  on  a  friend  would  have  been  simply  to 
serve  him  with  a  death-warrant.  I  had  had  a  wash  at  a  public  bath, 
purchased  a  travelling-bag  at  the  first  shop  that  I  had  found  open  in 
a  bystreet,  and  put  up  at  the  Hdtel  des  Deux  Mondes.  *  Monsieur 
Oeorge  Ghapuis,  barrister-at-law,  from  Lille,'  was  my  entry  on  the 
register.  I  did  not  think  the  plan  a  good  one,  but  I  had  not  the 
option  of  another,  and  in  fact  I  did  not  care  much,  beuig  so  tired. 
Not  to  awake  suspicion,  I  slept  in  the  armchair,  with  the  key  Idft 
in  the  door. 

A  sense  of  something  cold  that  I  felt  on  my  forehead  roused 
me  from  my  slumber.  It  was  the  barrel  of  a  revolver.  Five  men 
in  private  clothes  were  round  me,  and  had  taken  hold  of  my  arms 
and  legs. 

'  I  charge  you  with  being  Tiburce  Moray,  the  member  of  the 
Commune,'  said  the  man  with  the  revolver. 

*  Did  any  one  tell  you  I  am  not  ?' 

'  All  right,  then ;  you  are  a  prisoner.' 

This  time  it  is  not  a  joke.     Once  before^  in  the  course  of 
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the  '  Semaine  Sanglante/  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rega- 
lars,  and  succeeded  in  slipping  through  the  meshes  of  the  net. 
But  now  I  am  with  the  police,  and  there  is  no  chance.  They  haye 
known  me,  every  one  of  them,  from  the  days  of  the  Empire. 

A  dense  crowd  has  congregated  round  the  cab  in  which  I  am, 
with  the  conmiissaire  and  two  detectives  —  mostly  well-dressed 
people,  with  glossy  hats,  gloves  on  their  hands,  sticks  or  um- 
brellas, white  faces  which  never  saw  the  hardships  of  the  war,  and 
who  have  just  returned  from  Florence  or  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These 
gentry  are  quite  overcome  with  their  feelings.  They  roll  furious 
eyes,  clench  their  generous  fists,  and,  I  am  sony  to  say,  are  simply 
hooting  me.  Some  of  them  ev^i  go  a  little  farther,  luid  exhibit  a 
lively  desire  to  have  me  burnt  alive  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  at 
the  comer.  Others  throw  stones  at  me ;  while  a  pushing  indi- 
vidual succeeds  in  getting  the  end  of  his  umbrella  inside'  the  carriage, 
and  poking  fririously  at  the  commissaire.  He  mistakes  him  for 
Tiburce  Moray.     All  of  them  cry : 

'  Down  with  him !  Let  him  walk !  Let  him  be  shot  at  once  I 
Let  him  be  strangled !  Let  him  be  quartered !  Let  him  be  roasted  1' 

'  M.  le  Commissaire,  you  had  better  put  on  your  sash,  if  you 
do  not  want  to  be  cooked  like  mince-pie  in  my  stead.' 

And  so  he  does,  too,  with  a  vengeance. 

A  picket  of  soldiers  which  is  round  the  cab  experiences  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  opening  a  way  for  it.  On  coming  down  to  the 
Boulevard  the  crowd  is  so  enormous  and  so  madly  infuriated,  that 
we  are  at  a  standstill.  A  Yersaillist  general  rushes  up  from  an 
adjoining  cafe  with  a  posse  of  officers. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?*  he  inquires. 

When  made  aware  of  the  case,  he  addresses  the  distinguished 
moby  tells  them  I  shall  lose  nothing  by  waiting,  and  that  they  had 
better  not  interfere  with  the  proper  executioners. 

'Drum  court-martials  are  sitting  night  and  day  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business.  Let  drum  court-martials  do  their  work.  They 
are  quite  up  to  the  mark.' 

.  Which  assertion  elicits  the  approval  of  a  majority  in  the  yelling 
community,  whilst  some  others  are  still  evidently  of  opinion  that 
drum  court-martials  fall  very  short  of  their  divine  mission.  Mean- 
while the  cab  is  suffered  to  proceed. 

'  You  had  better  take  him  at  once  to  General  Cbiliffet,'  stammers, 
with  an  unsteady  eye,  M.  F.,  the  deputy-mayor  at  the  Mairie  Drouot, 
as  the  commissaire  introduces  his  prisoner  to  him. 

This,  I  should  rather  believe,  bodes  no  good,  although,  as  I  was 
leaving  the  deputy-mayor's  study.  Dr.  X.,  whom  I  know  well  by 
sight — a  spare  Utile  sneak  in  gold  spectacles— ^cra^ed  in  wifii  the 
remark: 
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'  It  is  all  right  now.  I  haye  had  the  blood  washed  np  and 
chloride  of  Ume  spread  over.* 

Clearly  this  bodes  no  good.  Why  mince  matters  ?  It  is  per- 
fectly obTiouB  that  within  a  very  few  hours — it  may  be  a  very  few 
minntes — I  am  to  be  passe  par  les  armeSy  as  the  phrase  is.  I 
rather  like  the  phrase.  It  is  a  neat  and  decent  one.  When  it  is 
uttered,  would  it  not  seem  as  if  the  fact  that  it  expresses  were  the 
most  nsnal  and  ordinary  one  in  the  world  ?  There  is  something  in 
it  which  sounds  almost  homelike. 

Homelike  or  not,  such  things  will  happen,  and  I  am  to  know 
ere  long  what  the  experience  is  like.  The  trifling  operation  would 
probably  have  been  performed  already  but  for  an  important  circum- 
stance,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  a  reprieve  : 

^  The  general  is  not  here.  He  has  just  gone  out  to  his 
absinthe.* 

Such  is  the  piece  of  official  information  volunteered  by  a  young 
fellow  in  gold  lace  and  red  trousers,  on  the  commissaire  applying  to 
the  temporary  head-quarters,  established  in  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie, 
at  the  Champs  Elysees.  In  consequence  of  which  answer,  it  is  the 
paijiful  duty  of  the  commissaire  to  have  me  shut  up  in  the  guard- 
room, and  to  leave  me  there. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  do  so.  But  you  heard  what  the  aide-de- 
camp said.  I  must  go  at  once  and  report  the  news  at  the  Pre- 
fecture.' 

Really  the  commissaire  seems  to  be  sorry.  He  would  rather, 
I  believe,  ask  my  pardon  for  what  is  going  to  take  place.  My 
apprehension  is  worth  400L  premium  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  to  him,  which  cannot  but  cause  him  to  look  at  the  whole 
afihir  as  a  most  satisfactory  stroke  of  business,  but  personally  he 
does  not  in  the  least  desire  that  I  should  be  shot.  One  may  be 
a  police-officer  and  a  man  as  well.  When  one  has  been  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  cab  with  a  prisoner,  chatting  and  smoking 
eigars  and  sharing  umbrella-thrusts  with  him — even  supposing  the 
prisoner  to  be  the  '  sinister  Tiburce  Moray'  in  the  flesh — it  must  be 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  to  hand  him  over,  without  the  semblance 
of  a  trial,  to  the  executioner.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  to 
note  the  fact :  the  police,  as  a  rule,  are  a  thousand  times  better  in 
sach  crises  than  the  profanum  vulgus  or  the  soldiery.  The  latter 
indulge  freely  in  their  frantic  impulses,  in  their  genuine  or  assumed 
rage,  above  all,  in  their  immoderate  longing  of  faire  du  zele ;  whilst 
the  former  alone  are  composed  and  sceptical,  like  the  passive  tools 
of  ephemeral  governments  that  they  are,  accustomed  to  see  revolu- 
tions rise  and  ML,  to  reoeive  to-day  the  word  of  command  from 
men  whom  they  took  in  custody  yesteirday,  or  to  arrest  to-morrow 
those  whom  they  obey  at  the  present  moment. 
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I  am  in  a  hole  of  three  yards  by  four,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  left  aisle  of  the  Palace.  A  field  bed — the  cleanlineBS  of  which 
seems  rather  donbtfol,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  in  the 
dim  glitter  of  a  small  grating  in  the  middle  of  the  doable-bolted 
door — is  the  only  piece  of  fdmitore.  Facing  my  door,  another 
one,  its  exact  counterpart:  between  the  two,  a  square  space  of 
a  few  feet,  held  by  a  young  Chasseur  d'Afrique  mounting  guard, 
sword  in  hand. 

Groans  are  coming  from  behind  the  opposite  door.  I  look 
through  the  grating  at  the  soldier.  He  seems  to  think  mounting 
guard  a  dull  business,  and  has  a  kind  candid  sort  of  face. 

'  I  say,  chasseur,  what  is  that  groaning  over  there  ?' 

•  Only  a  wounded /ed^re  just  left  on  the  field-bed.  His  blood's 
running  fast.' 

'Why,  then,  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  called  in  to  dress  his 
wound !' 

•  Pshaw !  what  would  be  the  use  ?  Within  half-an-hour  or  so — ' 
A  gesture  completes  the  phrase. 

'  0,  indeed !  Do  you  suppose  it  is  to  be  so  soon  ?' 

'  Of  course  it  is.  You  will  not  be  the  first  ones,  you  may  take 
it  for  granted.  Lots  of  'em  despatched  at  La  Muette  within  the 
last  few  days.  But  you  had  better  not  speak  to  me,  as  the 
brigadier  might  hear,  and  I  should  be  the  worse  for  it.' 

A  silence.  I  can  walk  three  paces  in  my  hole,  neither  more  nor 
less.  The  game  is  a  tame  one  after  a  while.  I  am  struck  with  an 
idea,  and  again  I  flatten  my  nose  at  the  grating. 

'  Chasseur,  one  word  only.  The  bodies  are  stripped,  are  they 
not?' 

'  That  depends.  When  the  gear  is  worth  the  while  :  money, 
watches,  papers,  boots,  are  collected.' 

•  Weil,  look  here,  my  boy.  I  have  a  few  gold  pieces  about 
me — one,  two,  five,  six.  I  am  just  going  to  make  a  present  of 
them  to  you — quite  a  pleasure  to  let  a  fine  fellow  like  you  profit  by 
the  opportunity ;  but  in  return  you  will  take  to  the  address  a  note 
which  I  am  going  to  write  down,  will  you  ?' 

'  I  guess  I  will.* 

The  man's  face  is  beaming  with  honest  satisfiGtotion.  I  dare- 
say he  can  see  an  unlimited  number  of  petits  verrea  spread  before 
his  wide-open  blue  eyes. 

The  &ct  is  I  haye  eight  louis  in  my  pocket,  instead  of  six. 
That  reserve  fund  of  two,  which  I  keep  to  myself,  might  seem 
to  represent  accurately  the  odds  which  I  stake  on  my  own  life.  It 
does  not,  however*  A  secret  voice  warns  me  that  the  insurance 
premium  is  far  too  high — that  my  chances  are  not  1  to  100. 
I  can  hardly  help  sneering  at  myself,  and  at  my  fine  precaution,  as 
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I  scribble  hastily  a  few  lines  in  pencil  on  a  leaf  torn  ont  of  my 
pocket-book. 

'Dearest  Ones, — When  this  reaches  you,  all  will  be  over.  It  is 
from  the  Palais  de  Tlndnstrie  that  I  send  yon  my  last  loTe  and 
good-bye.  I  suppose  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  may  help  you  in 
recoYering  my  remains,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  your 
grief.    Adieu.     June  2d,  1871,  6  p.m. — Tibubcb.* 

The  idea  that  the  old  dear  ones  will  possibly  recover  my  body  is 
of  infinite  sweetness  to  me.  I  feel  now  as  if  I  had  a  lesser  weight 
on  my  shoulders.  What  a  strange  weakness  !  How  little  it  ought 
to  matter  to  me  where  my  bones  rest,  when  all  is  at  an  end !  But 
it  is  so.  No  use  arguiug  about  an  impulse. — The  hope  was  a 
vain  one,  by  the  way,  as  good  care  was  taken  by  the  butchers  that 
none  of  their  victims  might  ever  be  singled  out  by  a  mother 
or  a  wife. 

Note  BjiA  money  have  been  pocketed  by  the  private.  He  looks 
thoughtful  now.     Gold  has  softened  him. 

'It  i»  a  sad  affair,  after  all.  •  .  .  And  to  think  that  if  I  had 
been  in  Paris  too,  I  should  be  in  the  samd  predicament ;  for  I  am 
a  Parisian  myself,  bom  at  Montmartre.' 

'  Are  you  ?     'Listed  for  the  war,  perhaps  ?' 

'  Just  so.  I  belonged  to  the  Mobile,  you  know,  but  enlisted 
for  the  sake  of  being  on  horseback.' 

'  Well,  my  boy,  mind  you  go  yourself  to  the  address  on  the 
note.  You  will  have  a  warm  reception,  I  assure  you,  especially 
if  you  can  take  a  few  items  of  news — tell  them  where  I  have  been 
put,  or  anything  of  the  kind.' 

The  key  is  turned  in  the  lock  of  the  outward  door.  At  once 
the  ehaeseur  has  struck  the  correct  attitude. 

They  come  in  to  fetch  me.  This  is  the  time.  With  a  wink  I 
bid  good-bye  to  my  friend,  and  I  follow  the  brigadier.  A  picket  of 
four  men  is  in  the  rear. 

No.  It  is  not  for  what  I  supposed.  The  general  has  not 
returned  from  his  absinthe  yet.  More  than  one  glass,  I  fancy. 
The  reason  of  my  being  called  out  is  the  formal  process  of 
proving  my  identity,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  sole  legal  proceedings  in  my  case. 

The  '  recorder'  is  a  dirty  little  old  man  in  spectacles,  with  not 
BO  much  as  one  hair  left  on  his  scalp,  yellow  teeth  few  and  &r  be- 
tween, a  greasy  coat,  and  a  suspicious-looking  shirt-collar  emerging 
from  a  cravat  rolled  in  the  guise  of  a  rope.  Some  street  letter- 
writer,  I  suppose,  picked  up  during  the  battle,  and  hired  on  the  job 
for  these  provisional  duties.  He  rejoices  in  a  pair  of  brand-new 
glazed-cambric  sleeves — whether  to  protect  his  coat  or  to  protect 
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the  desk  I  could  not  tell ;  and  he  sits  on  a  common  chair^  in  firont 
of  a  lame  table,  in  the  yery  middle  of  the  guardroom.  Around  us, 
on  the  field-bed,  a  dozen  privates  are  asleep.  The  man  writes  in 
pencil  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  which  his  fingers  seem  to  have 
impressed  with  several  unofficial  stamps.  Without  even  lifting 
his  sheepish  eyes : 

'  Name  and  surname  ?' 

*  Tiburce  Moray.* 
*Age?' 

'  Twenty-five.* 

'  Employment  ?' 

'Member  of  the  Paris  Commune,  elected  by  17,000  con- 
stituents.* 

The  dirty  little  old  man  is  somewhat  puzzled.  He  looks  up  for 
a  minute  or  two  above  his  spectacles,  wondering,  it  may  be,  what 
the  atrocious  monster,  a  Member  of  the  Commune,  is  like.  Then, 
shaking  his  long  ears,  he  resumes,  in  the  most  business-like 
fashion: 

'  Address  ?* 

'  127  Rue  Chaptal.* 

*  Any  money,  jewelry,  papers  ?* 

'  My  watch  and  chain,  a  gold  pin,  some  small  change.* 
'  Put  all  down  over  here.     All  right.     That  is  all.* 
Back  to  the  hole.     My  friend  the  soldier  is  no  more  on  the 
landing.     Another  chasseur  mounts  guard  in  his   stead — a  big 
lanky  fellow,  with  a  thick  moustache,  dull  eyes,  the  gait  of  a  drun- 
kard.    He  is  half  asleep  on  his  legs,  as  he  leans  over  his  sword. 

Sun  must  be  down.  The  hole  is  getting  darker  every  minute. 
Alone  on  the  threshold  of  death,  on  the  brink  of  the  boundless  sea 
that  edges  the  world,  I  cannot  help  thinking.  I  think  of  the  days 
gone  by,  of  vanished  happiness,  of  every  one  who  is  dear  to  me ;  of 
things  of  yesterday  that  seem  already  so  far  away ;  of  to-morrow 
that  I  am  not  to  see.     Is  it  in  despair  or  sorrow  ? 

By  no  means.  Rather  more  in  wonder.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
dreaming  awake,  or  sitting  at  some  extraordinary  spectacle,  and 
looking  at  it  with  passionate  curiosity ;  as  if  all  this  were  a  suc- 
cession of  events  of  which  I  were  not  the  subject  but  the  witness  ; 
>r  rather,  as  if  I  were  cut  in  two  halves,  and  there  were  two  beings 
in  me,  one  submitted  to  an  uncommon  experiment,  the  other  be- 
holding it.  Coming  death  has  nothiug  repulsive  in  it,  but  much 
that  is  puzzling.  Mixed  with  my  curiosity,  a  kind  of  self-pity  far 
from  unpleasant,  and  a  queer  sense  of  the  poetry  of  the  situation 
creeping  gradually  into  my  inner  self. 

The  key  again  in  the  lock,  and  the  brigadier  with  four  privates. 
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'Ready?' 

*  Yes,  I  am.* 

This  tune  we  are  goii^  ont  of  the  palace  to  one  of  the  by- 
alleys.  A  baronche  ii^  standing  there  with  the  door  open — one  of 
those  large  carriages,  with  two  strong  horses,  which  are  let  on  hire 
for  middle-class  weddings.  The  coachman  is  on  his  seat,  with  a  pahr 
of  white  gloves — no  ribbon,  howeyer ;  no  flowers  in  his  bntton-hole. 
Six  gendarmes  on  horseback,  rifle  on  the  shonlder,  are  in  waiting. 
Inside  the  barouche,  three  gardiens-de-la-paix  in  field-dress,  wiUi 
revoLiex  in  hand.     Boom  for  one — ^for  me. 

The  door  is  shnt,  the  coachman  gives  rein,  the  gendarmes  start 
at  a  trot — off  we  are !  Where  to  ?  I  should  rather  like  to  know, 
and  venture  after  a  while  to  ask  one  of  the  men  on  the  fore  seat 
who  &ces  me,  always  conscientioosly  holding  np  his  revolver,  like  a 
wax  candle. 

*  No  business  of  yours,'  is  the  courteous  reply. 

The  man  seems  to  be  in  a  rage  at  the  audacity  of  my  question. 
He  is  a  good  while  before  he  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  his 
wounded  feelings,  grumbling  away  under  his  reddish  moustache, 
finally,  he  comes  round  somehow. 

*  I  don't  know,  after  all,'  says  he.     *  The  brigadier  does.' 
The  brigadier  is  that  big  fellow  who  gallops  on  a  fine  black 

charger  by  my  side.  As  I  look  at  him,  I  notice  that  we  are  running 
down  the  Cours-la-Beine.  I  am  clearly  bound  either  for  La  Muette 
or  Versailles.  Which  of  the  two  ?  That  is  the  question.  A  few 
passers-by  stop  to  look  at  my  retinue.  Some  of  them  take  their 
hats  off,  mistfldking  me  for  one  of  the  dictators  of  the  hour,  I  sup- 
pose, or  they  would  rather  pelt  than  salute  me.  Now  we  are  at 
the  top  of  tiie  avenue ;  down  we  go  along  the  quay,  along  Passy, 
AuteuU.  Good-bye,  dear  old  Paris.  At  the  fortifications  we  stop. 
La  Muette,  then  ? 

No.  Only  the  password  to  give.  A  few  guards  come  round  to 
have  a  look  at  the  prisoner,  and  mutter  some  vague  threats  to  them- 
selves. I  can  see  they  would  like  to  try  their  sweet  hand  on  me, 
but  they  dare  not ;  the  barouche  overawes  them.  Then  on  the  road 
ftgain,  and  to  Versailles  at  a  bri^  pace. 

Thus,  the  commissaire  has  called  at  once  on  the  civilians,  as 
he  left  me,  or  he  has  telegraphed  to  them,  and  precise  orders  have 
been  sent  to  take  me  to  Versailles.  I  am  to  be  put  by,  for  some 
final  farce  in  the  shape  of  a  judicial  performance.  General,  this 
will  teach  you  to  linger  by  your  absinthe ! 

What  a  strange  machine  man  is !  Half  an  hour  ago  I  had 
quite^^made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  wall ;  I  shoxdd  have  died 
willingly ;  and  yet  the  present  delay  is  far  firom  unwelcome.  A 
ii^ean  sense  of  reUef  pervades  me.     What  is  worse,  it  assumes 
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its  lowest  shape — that  of  physical  satis&ction.  I  cannot  help 
it.  The  air  is  fresh  and  bracing,  the  road  even,  and  the  barondhe 
happens  to  be  well  set  on  its  springs.  I  give  myself  np  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  drive  in  the  country,  without  a  farther  thought 
for  the  future,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  look,  in  the  fedling  twi- 
light, at  the  trees  torn  up  by  the  shells  of  two  sieges,  and  which 
Nature  is  hard  at  work  repairing.  Young  shoots  have  sprang 
out,  verdant  and  thick,  already.  Spring  is  on  the  wane,  and 
I  had  not  even  noticed  its  coming  yet,  during  those  two  months 
and  a  half  of  aU-absorbing  struggle.  Night  is  slowly  spreading 
its  veil  over  the  ruins  with  which  both  sides  of  the  road  are 
edged.  Stars  begin  to  glitter  above  and  crickets  to  strike  in 
the  grass  below  their  evening  song.  In  the  distance.  Mount  Yale- 
rien  lights  the  windows  of  its  barracks.  Everything  around  me  is 
silent  and  balmy ;  everything  brings  me  back  to  the  sense  of  quiet 
dreaming-awake„  which  I  remember  having  experienced  on  that  very 
road  some  two  years  ago,  as  I  drove  back  at  night  from  the  races 
at  La  Marche. 

All  at  once  a  dark  mass  is  in  sight  in  front  of  us,  whilst  a 
peculiar  stampede,  something  like  the  trotting  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred sheep,  mixed  with  the  heavy  regulation  pace  of  a  squadron  of 
horse,  comes  within  my  hearing.  At  first  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  is,  although  a  dim  suspicion  of  it  dawns  upon  my 
mind.  As  we  approach,  however,  the  dark  mass  melts  into  distinct 
beings.  It  is  a  band  of  Parisian  prisoners,  afoot,  driven  by  an  escort 
of  cavalry.  As  we  bear  upon  them,  they  are  brutally  ordered  to 
open  their  ranks ;  and  as  we  slide  past  I  can  discern  several  rows 
of  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  children  and  white-haired 
people,  all  tied  arm  to  arm,  and  looking  eagerly  up  with  eyes  foil 
of  IJie  wild  fire  of  despair.  There  they  stand,  on  their  dreary  way 
to  Satory,  a  motley  crowd,  assembled  by  the  hazards  of  the  civil 
battle,  representatives  of  every  class,  of  every  station  in  life ;  rags 
itnd  broadcloth,  professors  and  workmen,  artists  and  soldiers, 
mothers  with  infants  in  arms,  poor  girls  picked  up  in  the  streets  to 
play  the  part  oi pHroleuse  in  the  dismal  procession;  none  with  a 
hat  or  bonnet  on.  Hats  and  bomnets  have  been  swept  off  by  the 
tempest  of  moral  order.  Many  with  bruises  or  blood  on  their  faces. 
Some  with  their  coats  turned  inside  out  by  way  of  derision.  I  can 
hear  the  troopers  swearing  at  them,  and  putting  them  together 
behind  me  by  dint  of  swords  and  butt-ends.  A  woman's  cry,  a 
man's  protest,  and  it  is  over. 

Presently  the  ghastly  vision  has  vanished,  and  I  wonder,  with 
a  pang  of  shame,  how  I  dared  to  enjoy  anything — even  a  drive 
to  the  exeoution-stake-^whilst  thousands  and  ^ousands  of  my 
friends  were  thus  driven,  like  doomed  cattle,  in  the  dust  of  the 
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road,  to  some  unknown  abyss  of  horror  and  misery.  I  wonder 
why  I  am  not  by  their  side,  tied  arm  to  arm  with  them,  and 
sharing  in  their  sorrow.     So  much  I  cannot  help  saying  alond.    - 

*  I  wish  I  were  with  those  poor  people !' 

The  harmless  remark  leads  to  an  unexpected  crisis.  Hardly 
had  it  been  nttered,  when  the  brigadi^,  who  gallops  by  my  side, 
and  has  reason  of  his  own  for  loathing  the  ride,  thinks  fit  to 
enter  into  a  rage. 

'  What  is  he  saying  ?  Hold,  coachman !  Stop  !  I  am  going  to 
do  for  him  this  time  !' 

The  conclusion  is  a  revolver-shot,  which  he  fires  at  me,  almost 
point-blank.  How  he  did  miss  his  aim  is  more  than  I  can  nnder- 
stand.  Bat  the  fact  is  I  only  felt  in  my  face  the  heat  of  the  shot, 
whilst  the  bnllet,  travelling  over  my  left  shoulder,  imbeds  itself  in 
the  cushion  behind. 

The  guards  inside  deem  the  joke  a  very  bad  one,  and  protest  to 
a  man. 

'  I  say,  brigadier,  mind  what  you  are  about !  You  might  as 
well  have  lodged  your  bullet  in  some  of  us !  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  now  ?'  And  a  great  deal  more,  spiced  in  the  simple  ways 
of  camp-vocabulary. 

A  rather  confused  discussion  ensues,  the  burden  of  which  seems 
to  be  that  the  brigadier  is  drunk  beyond  hope.  This  is  the  only 
plausible  induction  which  might  be  taken  from  what  they  say.  AU 
of  them  are  speaking  at  one  time,  without  heeding  what  the  others 
utter,  and  witiiout  ever  going  to  the  point  themselves.  After  a  while, 
however,  by  some  mysterious  device  of  the  craft,  they  succeed  in 
coming  to  an  understanding.  It  is  arranged  that  if  I  happen  to 
insult  them  again,  I  shall  be  kindly  requested  to  step  down  to  the 
ditch,  and  my  account  will  be  settled  at  once.  But  the  brigadier 
is  not  to  fire  thus  at  random  any  more. 

'  These  are  sad  tricks  to  the  fellows  inside,  don't  you  see,  old 
W?'  Bays,  in  conclusion,  the  cleverest  of  the  party. 

Gbdloping  again. 

The  journey  is  drawing  to  its  close  without  further  incident. 
Sevres  is  behind  us.  Here  we  come  on  the  pavi  du  roi.  The 
carriage  ascends  a  steep  street,  then  drives  down,  then  stops  in 
front  of  a  large  gate,  over  which  I  can  read,  written  in  big  letters, 
Maisoh  db  Justice. 

I  am  ordered  down.  The  gate  opens.  A  muster  of  five  or  six 
passers-by  witnesses  the  proceedings,  and  by  the  yellowish  light  of 
the  gas  I  can  discern  their  features.  A  girl  of  seventeen,  as  pretty 
M  a  Greuze,  stares  at  me  in  the  face,  with  an  astonished  look. 

'  So  young  !'  she  exclaims,  behind  me,  in  silvery  tones. 

As  I  turn  back  to  smile  at  her,  I  can  see  the  little  witch  jump 
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on  her  feet^  dap  her  tiny  hands  in  ohanning  and  ferooioos  delight^ 
and  say,  *  So  much  the  worse  for  him«  the  monster !' 


n.  Cell  No.  8. 

NiNB  hours  asleep ;  a  kind  of  sport  I  had  not  tasted  for  months. 
It  is  a  revanche.  The  bed  I  would  not  reconmiend  as  a  particu- 
larly good  one ;  bat  there  is  no  such  narcotic  as  the  first  breath  of 
air  in  a  prison-cell. 

Welly  it  is  qnite  true.  I  am  a  prisoner  at  Versailles,  Cell  No. 
89  on  the  gronnd-floor  of  the  common  gaol.  I  was  not  shot  yester- 
day, as  there  were  such  odds  that  I  should  be.  *  But  nothing  to 
lose  by  waiting/  as  the  old  general  said,  as  eveiything  says  to 
me — the  logic  of  OTonts,  and  the  face  of  my  warders  here,  and 
the  sentry  at  my  door,  and  the  low  number  of  my  cell,  which  I 
know  is  one  reserved  for  men  under  capital  sentence,  and  the 
rounds  of  fire  which  I  heard  yesterday  evening  as  I  fell  asleep* 
There  is  no  question  about  it^  Whidh,  however,  will  be  the  pro- 
cess ?    Probably  the  one  I  saw  described  in  yesterday's  papers : 

*  The  prisoner  is  shown  into  the  drum  court-mui;ial«  made  iq^ 
of  the  provost  and  two  officers.  He  is  examined,,  asked  if  he  has 
anything  to  say  in  his  defence,  and  then  pronounced  interesting  or 
cloMe.  In  the  latter  case,  the  execution  takes  place  at  once,  in 
one  of  the  yards  of  the  building.' 

Is  it  not  delightful  ?  Of  course,  I  am  classe.  I  do  ni^  feel 
vdieresting  at  all,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Moreover,  I  have  had  the.  plea- 
fiure  of  reading,  in  the  same  paper  of  the  period,  that  eyery  pitanh 
leuse  taken  red-handed  by  the  troops,  without  a  single  exception, 
had  her  pockets  full  of  orders  signed  by  me.  Perhaps  it  was  so ; 
such  extraordinary  things  have  been  witnessed  lately.  No  mis- 
take— classL 

Meanwhile,  I  am  dreadfully  hungry.  On  the  table  there  is  a 
big  loaf  of  bread,  and  by  its  side  an  earthenware  pitcher.  Next, 
a  book  for  orders  at  the  canteen.  One  has  only  to  write  down  what 
he  requires  out  of  a  given  bill  of  fare,  and  after  twenty-foui  hours 
or  so  one  gets  through  the  wicket  what  he  wants.  One,  two,  ten, 
thirty  white  pages.  At  the  rate  of  one  per  dtem,  I  dare  say  I  shall 
not  use  up  the  book.     Let  me  begin  it,  however. 

Now  let  me  write  home.  Dear  old  mother  1  What  to  say  to 
her  ?     Fibs^  of  course — ^plenty  of  hope,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

A  voice  through  the  wicket : 

*  Walking  out — ^will  you  ?' 

Why  not  ?  What  an  admirable  humbug  those  gaol  regulations 
are  1    I  may  be  summoned  within  one  hour  to  the  court-martifll* 
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Bat  mecmwhile  the  rules  want  me  to  walk  for  thirty-five  minates^ 
for  the  sake  of  my  precioas  health,  and  I  am  called  oat.  The 
walking-yard  of  a  cellalar  prison  is  a  system  of  triangular  patches 
of  ground,  encaged  within  high  white  walls.  Those  walls  diverge, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  from  a  central  turret,  in  which  stands, 
spider-like,  a  warder,  who  can  thus  watch  twelve  or  more  prisoners 
at  a  time  as  they  walk,  invisible  one  to  another.  Speaking  aloud, 
or  trying  to  open  communications  with  neighbours,  whose  step, 
however,  is  au£ble,  is  strictly  forbidden.  Men  told  off  for  walking- 
time  go  in  and  out  in  succession,  so  that  a  meeting  is  impossible. 

Of  all  prison-yards,  those  of  the  Versailles  gaol  are  conspicuonc 
for  their  diminutive  proportions,  and  for  the  beds  of  parched-np 
Sowmrs,  ndiioh  help  in  giving  them  the  look  of  so  many  cemeteiy 
endosaares.  On  the  walls,  knife-cut  inscriptions  can  tell  who  are  tl^ 
ordinaiy  guests  of  those  enchanting  premises :  '  Yolumine,  of  Mont- 
pemasse,  semds  good-bye  to  Bibi.'  *  I  love  Frisette.*  *  Seventy- 
tiiree  days  still.  Hurrah  for  ihe  27th  of  October !'  '  Ducky,  firom 
I^aisanee  stretches  a  twelvemonth  for  robbery;'  and  below,  'Does 
Ducky  ^oy  the  ducking  ?'  A  few  German  inscriptions^ — '  Wilhelm 
Eonigvon  Preussen,'  '  Johann  Muller,"&c. — show  that  the  house 
was  used  as  a  military  gaol  daring  the  foreign  occupation. 

It  is  rather  hot  in  this  kind  of  well,  on  the  bottom  of  which  the 
sun  now  pours  down  almost  perpendicular  rays.  Life  is  swarming 
there  under  various  shapes.  In  the  dust,  all  along  the  wall,  ants 
are  hard  at  work.  A  white  butterfly  fairly  tries  to  extract  a  last 
drop  of  juice  firom  the  core  of  those  poor  flowers ;  a  May  bug  hums 
its  awkward  tune  above ;  a  pretty  sage-green  spider  weaves  its  web 
in  the  comer,  and  the  silly  Uttle  flies,  as  they  bask  in  the  sun,  let 
themselves  be  caught.  I  feel  for  the  flies,  and  I  set  them  free. 
The  spider  does  not  like  it  in  the  least.  My  kindness  to  them  is 
cruelty  to  the  other ;  she  will  have  no  breakfast  to-day. 

'  Well,  let  us  consider  matters.  Court-martial  at  two  or  three : 
80  much  for  the  debtor  side.  On  the  creditor  page  I  find  a  rather 
tidy  cell  as  a  waiting-room,  a  bit  of  ground  with  roses  and  sun  for 
a  walk,  the  invaluable  boon  of  solitude,  a  little  time  to  breathe,  no 
dastardly  outrages  to  swallow,  no  butt-ends  at  my  back :  this  is 
certainly  something,  as  times  go.  On  the  whole,  I  have  more  than 
one  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  my  own  lot.' 

The  half-hour  is  spent.     I  must  go  back  to  my  cell. 

'  Yes ;  but  were  I  not  a  dead  man  I  should  have  gone  to  such  or 
such  a  place,  seen  men  and  things,  read  this,  written  that.  How 
iiumy  schemes  blighted  in  the  bud !  Not  to  speak  of  Olympe,  whom 
I  was  to  marry  in  September  next. 

'  *'Ifyou  marry,  you  mil  do  well;  if  you  marry  not,  you  wiU 
do  better,*'  a  great-uncle  of  mine  used  to  say. 
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'  He  may  have  been  right,  the  old  man.  Bat  it  is  a  bitter  pill, 
all  the  same,  dear  girL 

^  Better  for  her  sake  that  the  thing  should  not  yet  haye  been 
done,  after  all.     She  will  not  be  a  widow. 

*  Of  coarse  she  will  not.  Bat  she  hardly  will  forget  me  at 
once,  poor  girl,  and  hers  will  be  a  blighted  life. 

'  This  looks  very  like  conceit,  sir.  Remember  yoar  aathorities : 
taut  passe,  tout  casse,  tout  lasse. 

*  I  will  order  the  firing  of  the  volley  myself,  if  they  will 
allow  me.  When  the  ballets  go  right  through  the  heart,  the 
brain,  or  the  spine,  it  is  almost  thanderUke.  I  wonder  what 
the  feeling  may  be  daring  the  very  short  space  of  time  between 
the  first  notion  of  the  ballets  coming  in  and  the  total  extinction 
of  sensibility?  There  is  no  reason  whateyer  for  asserting  that 
thought  does  not  persist  for  an  appreciable  while,  more  or  less  con- 
fnsed,  if  the  brain  is  not  directly  blown  oat.  Most  certainly,  life 
cannot  be  the  simple  uncomplex  phenomenon  that  some  people  fancy. 
It  does  not  fly  firom  the  body  all  at  once,  like  a  bird  firom  a  cage. 
It  is  the  sum-total  of  the  innumerable  but  distinct  chemical  trans- 
actions which  are  going  on  simultaneously  in  the  millions  of  ana- 
tomical elements  of  which  we  are  made.  One  after  the  other,  in 
succession,  like  the  tiny  lamps  of  an  illumination  when  the  oil  is 
burnt  up  or  overturned,  those  elements  die  when  some  great  organ 
has  stopped  its  action  and  ceased  to  send  them  their  pabulum. 
The  extinction  of  some  of  the  number  may  be  very  slow.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  apparent  death,  the  beard  and  nails  are  often 
growing  still.  Who  can  tell  me  whether  the  pale  head  of  the 
man  just  killed  does  not  feel  dimly  the  beloved  lips  which  press 
it  for  the  last  time  ?  There  is  Brown-Sequard's  experiment.  He 
injected  some  hot  blood  in  the  carotids  of  a  beheaded  dog,  and 
ddled  the  poor  brute  to  life  again — caused  it  to  open  its  eyes.' 

My  chief  thought  is  an  intense  contempt  for  tiie  murderers  who 
are  going  to  assassinate  me.  What  does  that  prove  ?  A  fine  argu- 
ment, indeed ! 

*  One  without  a  retort,  at  all  events.' 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Bt  Oscab  BBowmNa. 


Brescu. 


It  is  a  oonseqnence  of  the  present  miBthod  of  trayelling  by  railway 
instead  of  in  a  private  carriage  that,  while  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe  are  visited  by  mnltitndinoas  tourists,  even  in  short  vaca- 
tbns,  the  intermediate  places  are  hurried  by,  and  are  only  remem- 
bered as  more  or  less  excellent  refreshment-rooms,  or  more  or  less 
tedious  junctions.     I  determined,  therefore,  this  year,  during  a  few 
weeks  of  lovely  autumn,  to  resist  the  well-known  temptations  of 
Milan,  Venice,  and  Florence,  and  to  confine  myself  to  some  second- 
er third-rate  Italian  towns,  in  which  I  felt  certain  to  find  profit  and 
amusement.     Accident  led  me  first  to  Brescia;  and  I  found  its 
channs  so  powerful  that  it  required  some  renunciation  to  cany  out 
the  rest  of  my  plan.     Good  hotels,  clean  streets,  cheap  and  excellent 
living  were  the  material  groundwork  of  a  traveller's  contentment ; 
and  the  higher  pleasures  of  painting,  architecture,  and  a  kind  and 
gnusefnl  population  filled  up  the  cup  of  his  enjoyment.     Each  of 
these  Italian  cities  has  a  life  of  its  own,  stretching  far  back  into  the 
misty  past,  and  chequered  by  the  varied  fortunes  which  their  com- 
mon country  has  experienced.     The  records  of  this  life  speak  to 
the  people  daily  in  church  and  palace ;  and  if  tiiey  are  ignorant  of 
its  details  they  are  not  less  conscious  of  its  effects.     The  unity  of 
Italy  is  still  a  passion.      Not  a  whisper  is  heard  of  separation. 
The  cross  of  Savoy  is  seen  in  every  street  of  the  town  and  every 
riDage  of  the  province.     The  blue  lion  of  Brescia  in  the  silver  field 
is  ody  known  to  the  antiquary.     But  the  municipal  spirit  is  as 
strong  as  ever.     The  Brescian  dialect  is  spoken  everywhere ;  the 
milestones  point  to  Bresda  as  their  centre  ;  the  life-blood  of  traffic 
flows  steadily  from  head  to  members ;  and,  for  all  you  hear  of  it, 
the  neighbouring  Bergamo  might  be  a  town  in  the  south  of  Sicily. 
Brescia  has  indeed  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  herself.     A  project- 
ing spur  of  the  Alps,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Mella  and  the  Ghiese, 
dominating  the  centre  of  the  Lombard  plain,  was  not  likely  to  escape 
luytice.     It  first  became  important  as  the  capital  of  the  Genomani, 
a  Celtic  tribe  who  captured  it  from  the  Insubres.     Traces  of  Celtic 
oooapation  are  still  found  in  the  modem  dialect.     The  speech  of 
^  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  changes  by  almost  impercep- 
^le  gradations  as  you  rise  from  the  plain,  until  it  becomes  the 
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Bomansch  of  the  Engadine.  Local  patriotism  claims  for  this  last  the 
distinction  of  a  separate  language^  and  bases  its  daim  on  the  per- 
fection of  its  grammatical  forms.  Bat  most  of  its  phenomena  can 
at  least  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  Teatonic  neighbomti  on  a 
Celtic  race  speaking  an  Italian  dialect ;  and  if  there  is  any  break 
in  the  chain  it  is  found  jost  at  the  junction  of  the  tribes.  Niebnhr 
adyised  Bunsen,  when  he  was  going  to  Borne,  to  observe  carefully 
the  points  where  the  different  races  of  southern  Italians  touched  each 
other's  borders.  So  the  modem  student  of  language  will  find  the 
most  interesting  problems  at  the  point  where  tiie  endave  of  the 
Cenomani  or  some  other  ancient  tribe  cuts  into  the  territory  of  its 
neighbour. 

In  an  early  stage  of  its  existence  Brescia  gave  birth  to  the  better- 
known  city  of  Yerona ;  and  it  is  treated  by  the  poet  Catullus  with 
the  piety  due  to  a  respected  grandmother.  Under  the  Bomans  it 
was  extremely  flourishing ;  and  it  possesses  some  well-preserred 
remains  of  a  Boman  temple.  The  discovery  of  this  monument, 
which,  small  though  it  is,  makes  the  buildings  of  a  later  age  seem 
paltry  by  comparison,  was  due  to  a  carious  circumstance.  Fer 
many  years  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  column  had  formed  the 
base  of  a  marble  table  in  a  suburban  garden.  It  occurred  to  some 
one  to  dig  down  to  its  foundation,  when  other  columns  were  foond, 
huge  fragments  of  architecture,  masses  of  moulding,  and  at  last  the 
three  rooms  of  a  Boman  temple.  The  altars  still  stood  in  their 
l^aces,  the  steps  and  the  flanking  walls  were  in  good  preservation. 
In  a  niche  not  far  firom  the  lucky  column  which  occasioned  the  dis- 
covery  was  found  the  famous  Victory  of  Brescia,  a  statue  of  the 
highest  art  in  bronze,  which  had  once  been  gilded.  Large  wings 
spring  from  her  shoulders  ;  her  arms  are  stretched  out,  probably  to 
bold  the  shield,  which  has  now  been  supplied  to  them  in  wood ;  her 
right  foot  is  raised,  and  now  tramples  on  a  helmet ;  a  fillet  of  silver 
0(mflnes  her  hair.  In  pose  the  figure  is  very  like  the  Venus  of 
Melos  in  the  Louvre,  and  it  may  represent  a  Greek  original.  But 
although  the  custode  assured  me  that  the  best  authorities  take 
it  for  a  work  of  the  finest  Greek  period,  I  coold  not  but  regard  it  as 
essentially  Boman.  It  is  at  all  events  a  noble  work,  and  alone 
repays  a  visit  to  Brescia.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Bomans  had  no  art  of  their  own.  Besearch  would  probably  shoW 
that  its  chain  of  tradition  reached  much  farther  back  than  the  oon- 
qaest  of  Corinth  by  Mummius.  In  the  rooms  of  the  temple,  which 
an  inscription  tells  us  was  dedicated  to  Vespasian,  are  gathered  the 
miscellaneous  antiquities  of  the  province,  a  Museo  Patrio,  of  which 
tbs  two  Bresoians  who  accompanied  me  were  justiy,  but  somewhat 
anlnteUigentiy,  proud. 

The  independence  of  Brescia  begins  just  at  the  oommencemezit 
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of  the  elevenlli  centniy.  It  has  little  or  no  remains  of  Lombard  or 
Frankiah  domination.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  the  most  popn- 
loos  town  in  Lombardy,  next  to  Milan  ;  and  it  bore  its  part  bravely 
in  the  battle  of  freedom.  It  was  one  of  the  fonnd^rs  of  the  Lom- 
bard  leagne  against  the  power  of  the  German  emperors ;  it  helped 
to  raise  Milan  from  the  ashes  in  which  Frederick  Barbarossa  had 
laid  it;  it  sent  its  contingent  to  the  field  of  Legnano,  which 
was  the  first  dawn  of  Italian  freedom.  Its  greatest  citizen 
daring  this  period  was  Amaldo,  the  papil  of  Abelard,  the  denonncer 
of  the  sins  of  the  Papacy,  the  reformer  of  the  Ghnrch,  the  asserter 
of  p<^iilar  liberties.  The  Brescians  have  a  praiseworthy  desire  to 
show  that  Amaldo  was  not  a  heretic ;  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
had  to  fly  for  his  life  into  the  recesses  of  the  Alps,  and  that  he  was 
bomed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  lest  his  doctrines  should  parert 
the  world.  By  the  end  of  the  century  Brescia  had  conquered  its 
neighbour  Bergamo,  and  obtained  a  decided  advantage  in  the  division 
of  territory  between  them,  the  territory  of  Brescia  extending  to  the 
head  of  the  waters  of  the  OgUo,  to  ike  confines  of  the  Tyrol ;  they 
had  also  itikm  Hie  carroceio  of  Cremona  in  battle,  and  dragged  it 
«i  triumph  into  their  church.  Prosp^ty  brought  its  usual  conse- 
quences: the  dty  was  torn  in  sunder  by  the  quarrels  of  rival  &milies; 
and  it  was  obliged,  like  other  Italian  cities,  to  intrust  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice  to  a  podesta,  a  foreigner>  who  would  not  be  likely 
to  favour  any  party  in  the  State.  It  is  a  eredit  to  Brescia  that^ 
while  she  submitted  to  this  rigime  herself,  she  was  asked  in  her 
fmn  to  lend  magistrates  to  other  cities  of  North  Itidy,  and  that 
they  acquitted  themselves  extremely  well.  Monuments  still  remain 
of  those  times.  As  you  enter  the  inner  town  you  are  met  by  a 
square  tower  of  massive  stones,  crowned  with  machicdated  b&tUe-> 
pients,  gracefully  forked  and  surmounted  by  a  large  bell.  The  &ce 
of  the  tower  bears  a  huge  and  inteUigible  modem  dock,  and  the 
bape  is  occupied  by  a  rich  and  generous  fountain,  by  the  scdptor 
i^agnadore,  one  of  the  seventy-two  which  spread  a  freshness  ever 
the  dty  even  in  the  dog-days.  This  is  the  Torre  della  Palata, 
the  tower  of  the  stockade,  standing  where  an  old  stockade  <mce 
defended  the  dty  gate.  The  podesta  lived  in  the  Brdetto,  a  square 
bnildii^,  with  a  noble  fountain  in  the  c^tre  of  its  court.  There 
are  few  remains  of  its  antiquity  or  its  grandeur.  The  arms  of  the 
gpvemors  which  surrounded  its  walls  were  carefully  defaced  by  sus^ 
pidous  Austrians.  A  little  debased  fresco-painting  in  the  corridor 
is  the  only  roba  antica  which  the  porter  has  to  show. 
,  After  the  death  of  Frederick  n.  Brescia  led  the  crusade  of  humamty 
against  Epcelino  da  Bomano,  a  monster  who  united  in  his  person  all 
the  vices  which  are  found  in  the  long  list  of  Italian  tyrants.  Bresda 
was  conquered  by  him,  and  the  inhabitants  were  punished  with 
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a  refinement  of  omelty  which  the  mediflsval  annalist  describes 
with  an  unholy  pleasure.  Some  nobles  who  conspired  against  him 
were  fastened  to  large  blocks  of  stone  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and 
left  there  to  die  of  hunger.  Eccelino  had  often  delivered  himself  by 
his  courage  and  strength,  but  he  was  at  last  overcome  at  the  bridge 
of  Gassano,  and  died  of  his  wounds  in  the  Castle  of  Soncino.  Brescia 
suffered  like  other  Italian  cities  in  the  struggles  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  for  supremacy.  In  the  main  she  was  fedthfol  to  the 
Guelph  cause,  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  the  Ghibellines  sometimes 
got  Uie  upper  hand,  and  the  victory  of  either  side  meant  destruc- 
tion to  its  adversaries.  Lying,  as  it  does,  midway  between  the 
powerful  cities  of  Milan  and  Venice,  we  shoidd  expect  the  future  of 
Brescia  to  be  linked  with  both,  and  its  character  to  partake  of  th^ 
character  of  either.  Such,  indeed,  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  its 
history,  its  architecture,  and  its  art.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Eccelino  it  became  subject  to  the  bmily  of  Delia  Torre,  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Visconti,  or  lords  of  Milan,  and,  after  a  short  subser- 
vience to  the  powerful  Scaligers  of  Verona,  it  submitted  itself  to  the 
Visconti.  These  sovereigns  united  a  love  of  art  and  tasteful  magni- 
ficence with  a  hideous  cruelty  and  a  crushing  despotism,  in  a 
contrasted  union  which  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Brescia  was  not  their  place  of  residence,  and  was  treated  by  them 
with  more  respect  than  Milan.  The  older  churches  of  Brescia,  such 
as  St.  Francesco,  show  a  likeness  to  the  older  brick  churches  of 
Mikn.  The  traveller  misses  in  Brescia  the  long  line  of  balconies 
and  columned  porticoes  which  gives  to  Verona  the  appearance  of  a 
land  Venice. 

But  Brescia  did  not  know  its  own  happiness.  It  complained 
that  the  Duke  never  came  to  the  town ;  the  very  ambassadors  who 
w^e  sent  to  make  the  complaint  waited  a  whole  year  in  Milan 
without  seeing  the  Duke.  So,  in  1426,  they  determined  to  sur- 
render themselves  to  Venice,  and  hoisted  the  standard  of  St.  Mark 
on  the  tower  of  the  stockade.  The  cloister  where  this  agreement 
was  made  still  exists,  but  it  is  attached  to  the  military  bakehouse ; 
its  colonnades  are  crowded  with  sacks  of  meal,  and  the  frescoes  on 
its  walls  are  scarred  and  torn  by  branches  of  firewood.  Brescia 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Venice  until  1797.  The  municipal 
palace,  called  by  the  Brescians  La  Loggia,  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  change.  It  is  a  graceful  Benaissance  building,  the 
combined  work  of  Palladio  and  Sansovino,  who  modified  an  earher 
design.  As  the  ally  of  Venice,  Brescia  stood  the  siege  of  Piccinino, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  the  worst  rewarded  of  the  condoUieri  leaderSi 
and  the  onslaught  of  the  French  in  the  war  of  Cambray.  Gaston  de 
Foix  took  the  town  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  was  borne  into  the  Palaaso 
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Cigola  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds.     The  palace  still  stands  fresh 
as  the  day  when  it  received  him  as  its  gaest. 

In  nearly  every  large  Italian  city  we  become  acquainted  with  new 
artists  and  new  forms  of  art.  The  great  artists  of  Brescia  are  Boma- 
nino  and  Alessandro  Bnonvicino,  who  is  better  known  as  H  Moretto. 
In  Berlin  or  London  we  see  their  works  and  pass  them  by ;  here  we 
learn  their  tme  valne  and  place  in  the  history  of  art.  They  are 
generally  reckoned  as  pupils  of  Titian ;  but  Bomanino  never  studied 
under  him,  and  it  is  doubtfel  whether  Moretto  was  influenced, 
except  by  his  pictures ;  yet  they  belong,  in  their  richness  of  colour 
and  their  wealtib  of  imagination,  to  the  Venetian  school,  tempered  and 
modified  by  other  influences.  Moretto  may  be  called  the  Luini  of  the 
school  of  Venice.  Bom  fifteen  years  after  Baphael,  he  had  studied 
his  drawings,  and  drew  from  them  much  grace  and  sweetness,  but 
also  something  of  academic  coldness  and  formalism.  The  loving 
tenderness  of  his  women,  the  subtle  charm  of  his  designs,  the  silvery 
tone  of  some  of  his  best  pictures,  are  the  products  of  his  own  natnre. 
Nb  one  can  look  unmoved  at '  St.  Ursula  and  her  Companions'  in  St. 
Clemente, — which,  though  scorned  by  Cavalcaselle,  seemed  to  me 
most  beautiful, — or  at  the  altar-piece  in  the  same  church,  or  at  the 
'  Coronation  of  the  Virgin'  in  the  church  of  San  Nazzaro,  without 
bemg  profoundly  moved.  The  public  gallery  is  full  of  his  works. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  them  is  a  picture  in  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Miracles,  in  which  the  reverent  bishop,  St.  Nicholas,  is 
presenting  four  little  boys  to  the  Virgin  and  Child.  One  child 
holds  the  bishop's  mitre,  another  the  traditional  applet,  while  two 
more  hide  behind  his  robes.  The  Virgin  holds  out  her  hand  with 
motherly  tenderness,  and  the  holy  Babe  holds  another  of  the  saint's 
apples  and  fondles  its  mother's  cheek.  An  inscription  tells  us  that 
the  pieture  was  painted  in  1680,  at  the  expense  of  Galeazzo  Rovelli 
and  his  pupils.  Was  it  an  ex-voto  for  their  success  in  a  competi- 
tive examination?  Again,  in  the  Palace  of  Martinenghi  della 
Fabbrica,  a  little  room  looking  on  to  the  garden  is  painted  with 
trellis-work.  Eight  young  ladies  of  the  family  are  seated  on  the 
balustrade,  each  with  her  favourite  pet.  The  room,  with  its  floor 
and  ceiling,  is  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  designed.  Bomanino  is  a 
spirit  of  a  different  temper ;  he  vied  with  Moretto  in  friendly  rivalry. 
But  it  ^^as  the  contest  between  the  wind  and  the  sim ;  he  could  not 
war  with  the  melodious  accents  of  his  friend.  His  easel  pictures 
are  full  of  merit,  but  they  are  constrained  and  lack  individuidity ;  in 
fresco  he  is  himself.  Here  he  revels  in  huge  figures  and  strange  force- 
iiil  attitudes.  The  critics  say  that  he  knew  nothing  of  anatomy  and 
little  of  drawing;  but  his  forms  often  recall  the  strength  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Many  ofhis  frescoes  have  perished.  Outside  Pisogne,  a  town 
on  the  Lake  of  Iseo,  the  church  of  a  suppressed  Franciscan  convent 
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is  painted  by  him  wiihoat  and  within.  The  heads  are  coarse  and 
rosticy  too  large  for  the  bodies,  bat  foil  of  life.  One  fignre  on 
horseback  is,  by  tradition,  the  portrait  of  a  peasant  of  the  vaUey, 
whose  descendants  still  bear  the  same  countenance.  Unhappily  the 
chorch  is  a  prey  to  rain  and  wind,  the  walls  are  cracked  with 
nitrons  exudations,  and  there  is  but  little  left  of  the  ancient  glory. 
Would  not  the  Arundel  Society  be  better  occupied  in  rescuing  these 
dying  treasures  from  oblivion  than  in  copying  pictures  which  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  lost  or  forgotten  ? 

Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  Muses  haye  not  smiled  on 
Brescia.  Three  great  buildings  represent  the  three  last  centuries. 
The  new  cathedral,  with  its  white-marble  columns,  its  stately  cupola, 
was  the  gift  of  the  seventeenth ;  the  eighteenth  gave  the  town  its 
public  library,  and  the  nineteenth  its  campo-santo.  The  Brescians 
of  to-day  are  prouder,  I  believe,  of  the  last  than  of  any  other.  It 
is  indeed  a  happy  town.  The  people  are  courteous  and  quiet,  full  of 
gaiety  and  good-humour,  haidworking,  and,  to  all  appearance,  of 
good  morality;  religious,  as  a  priest  told  me,  but  I  fear  very 
ignorant.  Indeed,  the  ignorance  of  her  people  is  the  first  debt 
which  Italy  has  to  redeem.  The  children  play  about  these  perfect 
monuments ;  the  beauty  which  surrounds  them  makes  them  civilised 
and  gentle ;  they  are  gifted  with  mirth  and  music ;  the  culture  of 
six  hundred  years  has  left  deep  traces  upon  their  minds.  But  to 
them  an  old  picture  or  statue  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  roba  antiea ; 
they  know  not  whence  it  comes  and  care  not  whither  it  goes.  They 
turn  aside  fi*om  the  rich  and  harmonious  tints  of  Titian  and 
Moretto  to  admire  a  kaleidoscope  window  of  gaudy  glass  or  some 
stencilled  horror  of  blatant  aniline.  But  Italy  may  well  hope  for 
the  future :  the  material  is  there ;  education  itill  do  the  rest. 
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*  Time  has  grown  old/  so  whisper  feeble  mortals ; 

No  sign  of  age  lurks  in  my  Insty  stride. 
Of  all  who  left  with  me  last  century's  portals 

How  few  there  are  who  linger  at  my  side ! 
Gtdly  with  me  Life's  onward  path  was  taken ; 
Yet  they  are  gone,  while  I  remain  unshaken 

To  look  upon  them  in  their  fallen  pride — 
1,  who  beheld  the  splendour  of  the  past 

Melt  like  the  last  iSake  of  the  winter  snow. 
In  £Guies  with  sand  o'erblown  and  ruins  vast. 

Watching  the  gen^ations  come  and  go. 

What  if  my  locks  are  gray  ?     The  strength  and  glory 

Of  yigorous  youth  are  mine.     Behold  my  deeds  ! 
Behold  the  wrecks  of  empires,  read  the  stoiy 

Of  tower  and  monument  o'ergrown  with  weeds. 
Plan,  build,  vain  man  ;  while  I,  the  past  destroying. 
Stay  for  my  pleasure,  with  the  present  toying, 

Until  the  future  my  fi^ce  hunger  feeds  ! 
I  break  the  captive's  chain,  the  conqueror's  sword, 

The  monarch's  sceptre  and  imperial  show ; 
While,  viewless  as  the  wind  upon  the  sward, 

I  watch  the  generations  come  and  go. 

God  touched  the  rock  of  night,  and  forth  came  swelling 

From  age  to  age  my  broad  unfathomed  stream ; 
I  flowed  through  depths  wh^e  mystic  forms  were  dwelling  ; 

I  saw  the  spheres  flash  like  a  wondrous  dream 
Upon  the  sleeping  chaos,  and  I  aided 
The  growth  of  worlds  whose  very  names  have  foded, 

While  I  exist,  upheld  by  the  Supreme. 
And  yet  my  forehead  is  unwrinkled  still, 

As,  hand  in  hand  with  happiness  or  woe, 
I  move  without  a  sigh,  without  a  thriU, 

Watching  the  generations  come  and  go. 
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Kings,  statesmen^  warriors,  like  a  breath  have  perished, 

And  all  the  millions  who  have  filled  the  globe ; 
The  mighty  ones,  in  other  ages  cherished. 

Are  dust  brushed  lightly  from  my  flowing  robe. 
I  smile  to  think  what  dreams  and  aspirations 
Have  filled  men's  hearts  and  oyerthrown  yast  nations, 

Seeking  my  hidden  mysteries  to  probe, 
liike  withered  leayes  before  the  antamn  gale. 

The  multitudes  are  driven  to  and  fro; 
Whle  I  before  the  Future  hold  the  veil, 

Watching  the  generations  come  and  go. 

The  sad  To-day,  the  ever-bright  To-morrow, 

Like  bane  and  antidote,  pour  from  my  urn ; 
I  dry  past  tears,  or  ope  the  fount  of  sorrow. 

From  ages  past  till  suns  shall  cease  to  bum ; 
Through  fate,  ttirough  circumstance,  my  path  is  riven, 
On  this  world's  ruin  I  shall  mount  to  heaven ; 

I  came  from  God,  to  Him  I  shall  return, 
And,  pacing  earth  as  in  the  centuries  gone. 

With  footsteps  neither  hurrying  nor  slow, 
I  wait  the  advent  of  the  final  dawn, 

Watching  the  generations  come  and  go. 

JOSEPH  VEBEY. 
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THE  IRISH  VOTE  IN  THE  NEXT  PARLIAMENT. 

By  Hbvby  W.  Luct. 


Thebe  can  be  no  donbt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Liberal  reaction,  if 
the  results  of  the  municipal  elections  throaghont  the  kingdom  are 
to  be  accepted  as  evidence.  That  it  will,  at  the  general  election^ 
affect  the  majority  of  the  Government  is  generally  admitted.  The 
best  anthorities  on  both  sides  of  politics  are  agreed  that  the 
next  Ministry^  Liberal  or  Conservative,  or  whatever  it  be,  will 
have  to  carry  on  the  Qaeen's  Government  with  a  majority  of 
firom  20  to  80.  In  sach  circumstances  the  Irish  vote  will  become 
a  fiEtctor  of  prime  importance.  According  to  present  reckoning 
there  are  59.  Home  Rulers  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and.  if .  we  are  to  accept  the  boast  of  some  of  the  party,  this 
nuiuber  vrill  be  considerably  increased  at  the  forthcoming  election. 
The  trustworthiness  of  this  asseveration  we  shall  presently  examine. 
But  taking  it  that  Home  Rule  will  not  lose  any  votes  at  the 
general  election,  or  even  reducing  the  number  to  the  round  half 
hundred,  it  requires  no  special  political  knowledge  to  recognise 
a  grave  dilemma,  and  possibly  a  danger  to  the  Constitution.  We 
all  know,  and  are  proud  to  feel  assured,  that  no  English  Minister 
would  sell  his  country  for  the  mess  of  pottage  which  a  solid 
phalanx  of  fifty  votes  forthcoming  at  a  critical  juncture  would 
secure  to  him.  No  one  supposes  that  if  at  a  time  when  a  division^ 
on  which  rested  the  fate  of  a  Ministry,  were  imminent,  Mr.  PameU 
were  to  go  to  one  side  or  the  other  and  say,  *  Fifty  votes  will  give 
you  a  majority,  promise  us  Home  Rule  and  here  they  are,'  the  states- 
man addressed  would  conclude  the  bargain.  But  it  would  be  childish 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  tjiat  the  Irish  vote  is  a  possession  much 
coveted  by  the  Whips  on  both  sides,  and  that  in  the  event  of  parties 
being  evenly  balanced  there  would  be  constant  trafficking  in  it. 
TOL.  n.  ^r  ^         T 
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To  proTO  this  we  need  go  no  further  hack  than  the  last  two 
sessions.  Analysis  carefolly  made  shows  that  the  ministerial  forces 
namhered  344,  whilst  the  Liberals  could  muster  only  249,  the 
Home  Bulers,  to  the  number  of  59,  making  up  the  score.  These 
figures  gave  the  Goyemment  a  majority  of  nearly  100  on  a  division, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  most  exacting  Whip,  or  the 
most  imperious  Premier.  Yet,  when  a  great  division  was  antici- 
pated, involving  confidence  in  Ministers  or  their  policy,  the  Irish 
vote  was  angled  for  as  if  upon  it  depended  the  safety  of  the 
Ministry.  This  anxiety  would  naturally  be  intensified  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  vote  being,  as  in  the  next  Parliament  it  undoubtedly  will 
be,  in  a  position  to  turn  the  scale,  and  to  make  and  unmake  Minis- 
tries. The  precise  constitution  of  the  Irish  party  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment is,  therefore,  a  matter  which  may  be  worth  briefly  considering. 

Ireland  returns  103  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  present  Parliament  the  party  is  divided  and  subdivided  in  a 
manner  which  suggests  the  safeguard  against  the  otherwise  possible 
position  of  domination- hinted  at.  Major  Nolan,  in  his  private 
Whip  Ust,  divides  the  Irish  contingent  under  three  heads :  Home 
Bulers — whether  sitting  on  the  Liberal  or  the  Conservative  side 
— Irish  Liberals,  and  Conservatives.  The  only  safe  ground  of 
speculation  on  a  division  is  found  in  connection  with  the  last- 
named  category.  The  thirty-two  Conservatives  who  figure  on  Major 
Nolan's  Ust  require  no  subdivision,  and  it  remains  only  to  estimate 
the  probabilities  of  their  individual  success  at  the  poll.  In  an 
endeavour  to  understand  the  precise  position  of  the  seventy-one 
Irishmen  who  have  gained  seats  as  Home  Bulers  or  Liberals,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  map  them  out  in  several  sections.  Perhaps  if  this 
were  done  thoroughly,  it  would  be  imperative  to  consider  them  under 
seventy-one  heads.     But  for  all  practical  purposes  six  will  suffice. 

Claiming  the  first  place  by  reason  of  their  personal  energy,  and 
by  the  success  they  have  achieved  in  wresting  the  actual  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  weak  hands  appointed  to  hold  it, 
are  the  Pamellites.  The  ordinary  reader  of  parliamentary  reports 
will  doubtless  be  astonished  to  learn  that  this  faction,  which  has 
filled  so  prominent  a  place  in  parliamentary  procedure  during  the 
last  two  sessions,  does  not  number  more  than  ten,  all  told.  As  a 
matter  of  detail,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  has  hitherto  actually  been 
only  nine.  But  taking  into  account  the  Chevalier  0*Clery's  abject 
capitulation  at  Wexford  the  other  day,  we  may  suppose  that  hence- 
forward, reversing  the  arithmetical  procedure  in  the  narrative  of  the 
*  Little  Niggers,'  it  may  be  said  that  '  now  there  are  ten.'  It  is  a 
motley  group,  being,  with  two  exceptions,  composed  of  men  not 
calculated  by  culture  or  nature  to  make  their  mark  in  political 
assemblies.     Mr.  Pamell  himself  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  way 
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in  which  unlikely  instruments  are  selected  to  work  out  public  ques- 
tions. Before  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  his  name  was 
scarcely  known  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  county  where  he  but 
recently  represented  the  Queen  in  the  oflSce  of  High  Sheriff.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  neither  Mr.  Pamell's  parents,  nor  he  himself 
as  a  young  man,  entertained  that  detestation  for  all  things  English 
which  is  now  the  motive  spring  of  his  political  action.  For  Mr. 
Pamell  went  to  Cambridge,  where  amongst  other  things  he  learned 
to  forget  the  accent  of  which  Mr.  Biggar  is  justly  proud.  He  also 
obtained  a  manner  and  address  which  are  unpatriotic,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  imitated  by  Mr.  0*Sulliyan,  Mr.  Biggar, 
and  other  patriots.  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  PameU  was  first 
moyed  to  extraordinary  action  by  the  spectacle  of  the  mechanical 
majority  on  the  Government  side  voting  down  all  representations 
made  by  Irish  members,  without  reference  to  their  justice,  often 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  the  question  was. 

In  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  Mr.  Pamell  has  a  powerful  ally,  and 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  matter  is  often  better  than  his  manner.  But  with 
these  three  we  exhaust  the  list  of  the  party  pledged  to  a  policy  of 
exasperation,  who  might  be  looked  to  for  anything  in  the  shape  of 
coherent  argument  or  intelligent  discussion.  For  the  rest  there  is 
Mr.  Biggar,  devoted  and  grotesque ;  Major  O'Gorman,  colossally 
comical,  mellifluously  muddled ;  Mr.  O'Scdlivan,  distracted  between 
his  advocacy  of  Irish  whisky  and  his  honest  if  blundering  love  of 
the  country  where  it  is  distilled ;  Mr.  Finegan,  who,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  election,  might  be  more  accurately  described  as 
member  for  Pamell  than  as  member  for  Ennis;  the  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  a  fossil  of  Irish  politics  of  the  time  of  O'Connell ;  and  Mr. 
Eirk,  honourably  obscure.  Of  these,  Mr.  O'Donnell's  reelection 
will  be  opposed ;  but,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  this  section,  his 
return  is  safe. 

The  most  important  subdivision  of  Irish  members  who  sit  on 
the  Opposition  benches  are  the  Home  Rulers  proper,  men  who  are 
Home  Bulers  first  and  Liberals  after,  but  whose  support  may  be 
counted  upon  by  Mr.  Adam  in  the  event  of  any  division  in  which  a 
broad  party  question  is  raised,  Irish  interests  not  being  specially 
and  directly  concerned.  Of  these  there  are  twenty-five — Mr.  Blen- 
nerhassett,  a  man  of  tme  patriotism  and  high  culture;  Lord  Francis 
Conyngham,  one  of  the  few  Irish  members  of  whom  his  colleagues 
do  not  say  harsh  things ;  Mr.  Delahunty,  a  gentleman  who  might 
have  stepped  forth  from  the  pages  of  Charles  Lever ;  Mr.  Gray, 
who  has  behind  him  the  influence  of  an  important  journal,  an 
adventitious  recommendation  bequeathed  to  him  with  other  patemal 
property ;  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  a  Saxon  lamb  among  Celtic  wolves ; 
Mr.  John  George  McCarthy,  whose  essays  upon  Irish  politics  have 
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much  literary  merit,  if  the  House  of  Commons  would  only  have  the 
patience  to  hear  their  recitation ;  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  the  noTolist 
and  historian,  an  honour  to  any  party,  and  a  tower  of  strength  to 
Home  Bule ;  Mr.  Meldon,  who  can  never  be  convinced  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  should 
not  be  addressed  as  such ;  Major  Nolan,  the  fiery  Whip,  who  dashes 
about  the  precincts  of  the  House  engaged  in  perfecting  strategic 
combinations,  which  may  some  day  bring  about  Home  Rule ;  Major 
O'Beime,  who  never  addresses  the  House  of  Commons  on  any  sub- 
ject without  narrating,  in  detail,  how  leave  was  refused  to  him  by 
his  commanding  o£Bcer  when  he  wanted  to  contest  Leitrim ;  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  a  dispassionate  observer  and  a  wise  counsellor; 
Mr.  Richard  Power,  who  gives  up  to  Home  Rule  much  time  that 
might  be  more  healthfully  occupied  in  the  saddle,  and  who  now  and 
then  enlivens  general  politics  with  a  witty  and  audacious  speech ; 
Mr.  Shaw,  a  man  who  tempers  supreme  common  sense  with  rich 
sly  humour ;'  Mr.  Shiel,  the  silent  nephew  of  an  eloquent  unde ; 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who  occasionally  revives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  grace  and  power  of  the  eloquence  of  classic  Ireland; 
Mr.  Synan,  most  faithful  of  members,  who,  when  addressing  the 
Speaker,  pitches  his  voice  so  that  his  constituents  in  far-off  Lime- 
rick county  may  hear  him ;  Dr.  Ward,  who  had  once  some  notion  of 
leading  the  party ;  Sir  Joseph  McEenna,  whose  after-dinner  speeches 
in  the  House  are  singularly,  not  to  say  somnolently,  impressive ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  Mr.  Bright  observed 
of  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  *  he  is  a  dull  man ;'  Mr.  Fay,  who  at  one 
time  threatened  to  out-Pamell  Mr.  Biggar,  and  then  unaccountably 
fell  away;  Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  Ennis,  Mr.  Redmond,  Colonel  Colt- 
hurst,  Mr.  D.  0*Conor,  and  Mr.  Gabbet. 

The  larger  number  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  returned  to  the 
new  Parliament,  in  many  cases  without  opposition.  Mr.  Delahun^ 
wiU  not  offer  himself  for  reelection,  and  Mr.  Digby  and  Mr.  Ennis 
wiU  also  retire.  This  will  make  openings  in  Waterford  city,  Meath, 
and  Queen's  County,  which  will  probably  be  filled  by  partisans  of 
Mr.  Pamell.  Mr.  Gray  is  threatened  in  Tipperary.  The  hon- 
ourable gentleman  is  not  popular  personally,  and  his  political  career 
has  been  long  enough  to  show  him  weak,  vain,  capricious,  and  noisy. 
Nevertheless  Home  Rule  has  deep  roots  in  Tipperary ;  and  as  Mr. 
Gray  wiU  stand  as  its  representative,  his  return  is  probably  secure. 
In  Mallow  Mr.  John  George  McCarthy,  amiable,  but  overpoweringly 
attached  to  the  concerns  of  his  clients  in  Cork,  will  lose  his  seat, 
and  a  candidate  who  wiU  support  Conservatism,  or  Liberalism  pore 
and  simple,  wiU  succeed  him.  Mr.  Shiel  is  in  the  same  perilouB 
position,  and  Athlone  will  lose  a  vote  to  Home  Rule,  to  the  ad* 
vantage  either  of  the  Liberals  or  the  Conservatives.     Mr.  Sullivan 
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iirill  meet  with  the  uncompromising  hostility  of  *  the  Trade/  who 
will  spare  neither  money  nor  trouble  to  oust  the  man  who  did  mach 
to  confer  upon  his  comitry  the  great  boon  of  the  Sunday  Closing 
Bill.  They  are  not,  however,  likely  to  succeed.  In  Galway  borough, 
where  Mr.  Morris  and  Dr.  Ward  will  be  opposed,  and  in  Glonmel, 
where  Mr.  Arthur  Moore's  seat  will  be  disputed,  the  issue  is  more 
doubtful. 

These  are  gentlemen  who  are  Home  Rulers  first  and  Liberals 
after.  There  are  about  a  dozen  who  may  be  described  as  Liberals 
first  and  then  Home  Rulers.  Of  these  Dr.  Brady's  return  to  the 
new  Parliament  is  doubtful ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Dease,  Mr.  Errington,  and  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien.  Mr.  Maurice 
Brooks,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  French,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Sherlock 
will  each  be  opposed,  and  none  is  able  to  view  the  contest  with 
equanimity.  Mr.  Bryan,  member  for  Kilkenny  county,  does  not 
intend  to  o£fer  himself  for  reelection,  and  an  opening  will  be  here 
made  for  a  Pamellite.  The  O'Gonor  Don  will  be  opposed,  but  his 
seat  is  considered  safe. 

There  is  a  small  section  of  Irish  members  on  the  Opposition 
benches  who  are  avowedly  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  Against  these  the 
efforts  of  their  colleagues  on  that  side  of  the  House  will  be  strongly, 
not  to  say  yenomously,  directed.  In  Eildare  Mr.  Gogan  will  be 
opposed,  with  the  probable  result  of  seating  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Pamell. 
In  Carrickfergus  Mr.  Dalway  will  be  opposed  by  a  Conservative,  with 
doubtful  success,  a  remark  which  appUes  with  equal  accuracy  in  the 
cases  of  Mr.  Herbert  in  Kerry  and  the  O'Donoghue  in  Tralee.  Mr. 
Dickson  in  Dungannon  and  Mr.  Law  in  Londonderry  county  are  safe, 
and  so  is  Mr.  Swanston,  though  his  right  to  reelection  wHl  be  dis- 
puted. Mr.  William  Whitworth  will  retire  from  Newry,  a  Home  Ruler 
and  a  Conservative  scrambling  for  his  place.  Mr.  Benjamin  Whit- 
worth retires  firom  Kilkenny  to  contest  Drogheda.  The  double  result 
of  this  move  will  not  be  acceptable  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  for 
a  Pamellite  will  get  in  for  ELilkenny,  and  at  Drogheda  we  shall  lose 
Dr.  O'Leary,  whose  indescribably  grotesque  orations  have  occasionally 
varied  the  course  of  some  otherwise  monotonous  debates  on  foreign 
policy. 

The  Doctor  belongs  to  a  little  cluster  of  Irish  members  whom  it 
would  not  be  accurate  to  classify  under  any  of  the  heads  enumerated. 
Outside  the  ranks  we  find  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Callan,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Smyth,  and  the  Chevalier  O'Clery,  though  the  last  may  perhaps,  as  I 
have  said,  henceforth  be  ranked  as  a  humble  and  passive  follower  of 
Mr.  Pamell.  Possibly,  but  not  probably,  this  late  and  startling  con- 
version may  save  the  Chevalier  his  seat,  otherwise  predestined  for 
a  Pamellite.  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  simple 
nature,  and  an  uncompromising  hatred  of  English  rule,  which  can  at 
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least  be  understood  and  respected,  will  be  dispossessed  by  a  partisan 
of  Mr.  Pamell.  Dr.  O'Leary,  as  we  have  seen,  will  be  ousted  by 
Mr.  Whitworth,  and  another  Liberal  vote  will  probably  be  gained 
in  Dundalk. 

Coming,  lastly,  to  the  Conservatives,  we  shall  find  that  few  will 
be  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  the  new  Parliament  without  a 
severe  struggle,  the  net  result  of  which  will  not  be  encouraging  to 
the  present  Ministry,  Of  the  five  Conservatives  who  are  Home 
Bulers  only  Mr.  Owen  Lewis  may  be  regarded  as  safe  for  reelection. 
Mr.  King  Harman,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  and  Lord  Robert  Montagu 
will  each  be  superseded  by  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Pamell ;  Mr.  Morris, 
member  for  Gal  way,  will  be  opposed,  with  doubtful  results.  Of 
staunch  Conservatives,  who  decline  to  trifle  with  Home  Rule  or 
with  anything  else  that  would  lead  them  astray  from  the  best  of  all 
possible  Ministries,  the  members  for  Carlow,  Mr.  Bruen  and  Mr. 
Eavanagh,  will  be  opposed,  and  are  likely  to  be  replaced  by  Home 
Rulers.  If  the  political  scandal  of  Captain  Dawson  Damer*s  repre- 
sentation of  a  borough  be  persisted  in,  so  strong  is  family  influence 
in  Portarlington  that  he  is  likely  to  be  returned.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
Dick  retires  from  Wicklow,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Moore  from  Tipperary 
— the  one  probably  being  replaced  by  a  Home  Ruler,  and  the  other 
by  a  PameUite.  Mr.  Goulding  has  no  chance  of  reelection  for 
Cork,  and  the  Home  Rulers  will  here  gain  a  vote.  In  Monaghan 
either  Sir  John  Leslie  or  Mr.  Shirley  will  lose  his  seat  in  favour  of 
a  Tenant-Right  Home  Ruler.  Lord  Castlereagh  will  be  opposed 
in  County  Down,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  fair  chance  for  a  Liberal. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in  spite  of  his  artless  manner  and  his  bold 
declaration  last  session  in  favour  of  free-trade  in  education  as  far  as 
religious  instruction  is  concerned,  will  have  to  fight  hard  for  his 
seat  against  a  Home  Ruler. 

A  study  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  roll  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  shows  that,  however  other  political 
parties  may  be  affected  by  the  march  of  events.  Home  Rule,  as 
established  by  Mr.  Butt,  has  certainly  not  prospered.  Recurring  to 
Major  Nolan's  *  Whip'  list,  I  find  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  Parliament  he  reckoned  up  fifty-nine  Home  Rulers.  Of  these 
four  have  formally  retired  from  the  Home  Rule  ranks — Mr.  Murphy, 
the  O'Conor  Don,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  and  Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
Tried  at  the  polls  through  the  medium  of  bye-elections.  Home  Rule 
has  been  beaten  by  four  to  three,  losing  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Cork 
city,  and  New  Ross,  and  gaining  in  Waterford  County,  Sligo,  and 
Leitrim.  At  the  general  election  of  1874  Home  Rulers,  not  pre- 
pared for  the  astonishing  success  which  awaited  them  at  the  poll, 
allowed  a  dozen  seats  to  go  uncontested.  It  is  probable  that  they 
will  try  their  luck  in  these  at  the  forthcoming  election.     They  will 
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Teqnire  to  win  all  ronnd  in  order  to  make  np  for  Dablin,  Kilkenny 
county,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Wexford  county,  Westmeath,  Waterford 
^^9  Qaeen's  County,  Meath,  Mallow,  and  Athlone,  which  they  are 
certain  to  lose.  Some  of  these  seats,  it  is  true,  will  go  to  Mr. 
Pamell,  who  has  a  good  chance  of  having  his  following  doubled  in  the 
next  Parliament.  The  Conservatives  will  probably  lose  a  dozen  seats, 
the  balance  of  loss  and  gain  on  the  Liberal  side  being  evenly  struck. 

There  is  one  contingency  which,  in  the  interests  of  beland,  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  and  which,  if  it  happens,  will  wholesomely 
modify  the  issue  of  the  general  election.  There  are  several  con- 
stituencies in  beland  where  a  combination  of  the  respectable  element, 
whether  Liberal  or  Conservative  in  politics,  would  result  in  delivering 
the  county  or  borough  from  the  discredit  of  connection  with  the 
political  desperadoes  who,  in  order  to  gain  a  seat,  would  be  willing 
to  flock  to  the  banner  of  Mr.  Pamell.  In  Dublin,  Athlone,  Ennis, 
Oalway  borough,  MaUow,  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk,  such  an  alliance 
of  respectability  would  certainly  prevail ;  and  there  are  many  other 
constituencies  where  the  rowdy  element  might  be  overcome  if  Irish- 
men thought  a  little  more  of  the  credit  of  their  country  and  the 
honour  of  their  name,  and  a  little  less  of  the  delights  of  leisure  and 
of  the  profits  attendant  upon  unwearied  devotion  to  business. 

Mr.  Pamell  looks  to  have  an  addition  of  twenty  recraits  at  the 
general  election.  The  most  acceptable  conclusion  of  a  review  of  the 
electoral  campaign,  made  with  some  care  and  with  some  peculiar 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  facts,  is  that  his  expectation  will  be 
realised  only  to  the  extent  of  one  half.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect for  those  familiar  with  what  Mr.  Pamell  has  done  with  eight 
men,  to  look  forward  to  his  return  as  the  captain  of  twenty.  There 
is,  moreover,  the  danger  that,  influenced  by  this  partial  triumph, 
the  nominal  Home  Bulers  who  escape  the  dangers  of  the  poll  may 
assume  a  less  quiescent  attitude,  and  gravitate  towards  Mr.  Pamell. 
The  growth  of  that  gentleman's  influence  has  been  gradual,  but  by  no 
means  slow.  He  began  his  cmsade  four  years  ago  with  one  disciple 
— the  faithful  Biggar.  He  approaches  the  general  election  with 
ten,  including  the  chivalrous  O'Clery.  In  the  new  Parliament  he 
will  have  twenty — a  compact  body,  avowedly  careless  of  Imperial 
interests — political  bravoes,  who  will  sell  their  vote  in  any  market 
where  the  payment  is  the  legislative  severance  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain.  This  will  not  be  a  pleasant,  and  may  probably  prove  a 
momentous,  feature  in  the  new  Parliament. 
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By  tes  Authob  of  *.Thi  Gamxkebpbb  at  Hohe.* 


IX.  Gleaning. 


Once  more  Andrew  Fisher,  aged  ninety  years,  sat  in  his  beehive 
chair  facing  the  great  western  window  in  Warren  House.  The  snn 
was  sinking,  and  seemed  to  hang  over  the  distant  vale,  towards 
which  the  old  man's  countenance  was  turned.  Once  more  the  sickle 
had  done  its  work,  and  the  golden  grain  was  garnered.  For  the 
shadow  of  the  days  had  gone  forward  upon  the  dial,  whose  ancient 
graven  circles,  dimmed  with  green  rust,  timed  the  equinox  and  the 
march  of  the  firmament.  The  merry  barley  was  laid  low  ;  and  the 
acorns — first  green,  then  faintly  yellow — were  ripening  brown  in 
their  cups  upon  the  oaks. 

On  the  ledge  of  the  chimney,  where  the  level  rays  came  warmest, 
and  stone  and  tile  radiated  heat,  the  last  lingering  swallows  twit- 
tered a  long  farewell.  For  the  oxen  had  already  felt  the  drag  of 
the  heavy  plough.  The  ivy  flowered  on  the  wall,  blossoming  for 
winter,  and  there  was  a  buzz  of  flies  gathering  on  the  pane  towards 
the  sun.  As  a  ripe  pear  that  waited  but  the  rude  shock  of  the 
wind,  the  full  year  was  bending  to  its  fall.  Overhead  the  rooks 
were  floating  idly  home  down  towards  Thorpe  Wood.  The  long 
files  of  the  black  army  streaked  the  sky  with  streaming  thousands 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  filled  the  air  with  the  strange  rush  and 
creaking  of  their  wings  and  the  goblin  chuckle  of  the  noisy  jack- 
daws. The  feathery  heads  of  ti^e  reeds  by  the  millpool  bowed 
mournfully ;  and  in  the  hush  of  the  dying  day  came  the  monotonous 
chaunt  of  the  millwheel,  ever  round  and  round,  without  haste,  and 
without  rest ;  and  with  it  mingled  the  sounding  rush  of  the  race, 
of  its  foam  and  bubble  and  spray  as  of  human  life. 

The  sunbeam  on  the  chamber-wall — stained  azure  and  purple 
by  the  painted  escutcheon  of  *  Fischere*  on  the  pane — travelled 
slowly  as  the  sun  sank  lower.  There  was  a  picture  almost  opposite 
the  beehive  chair — a  picture  old  and  darkened  by  the  thickening  of 
the  oil  and  varnish.  It  was  the  portrait  by  a  rude  hand  of  a  sturdy 
boy  in  breeches  and  buckles,  and  with  bare  head,  fishing  in  the 
brook.  The  portrait  was  that  of  Andrew  himself  in  his  boyhood, 
painted  to  please  a  doting  mother.  Was  there  a  tear  in  his  dull 
eyeball  at  the  thought  of  her — heartbroken  by  his  evil  so  many, 
many  weary  years  ago  ?     Was  he  wiser,  happier,  now  in  the  fulness 
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of  his  days,  than  when,  with  peeled  white  willow  wand,  a  thread  and 
crooked  pin,  he  angled  in  the  bend  of  the  brook  where  the  eddy 
scooped  oat  a  deeper  hollow  ? 

*  Caer-wit !  caer-weet !'  It  was  the  call  of  the  partridge  yonder, 
in  the  mead  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  and  a  distant  answer  came  from 
the  stubble  lower  down.  Ah,  the  joy  of  the  brown  twist  barrel 
and  the  eager  dogs.  His  sight  is  dull  and  sinews  stiff;  neyer  again 
will  Andrew  Fisher  mark  a  covey  down  as  they  skim  across  the  up- 
lands. 

The  blae-stained  sunbeam  moved  onward,  the  sun  declined,  and 
the  weaiyful  women  came  homeward  from  the  gleaning  and  the 
labour  of  the  field.  Their  path  passed  close  beneath  the  great 
window,  and  their  stooping  shadows  for  a  moment  shut  out  the 
sunshine.  Such  paths  used  by  the  workers,  and  going  right  through 
the  grounds  of  the  house,  may  be  found  still,  where  the  ancient 
usage  has  not  yet  succumbed  to  modern  privacy,  and  were  once  the 
general  custom.  It  was  the  season  of  the  harvest,  the  time  of  joy 
and  gladness.  Do  you  suppose  these  women  moved  in  rhythmic 
measures  to  Bacchanalian  song  and  pastoral  pipe,  as  the  women 
came  home  from  the  field  with  com  and  grape 

*  In  Temp^  and  the  dales  of  Aroady'  ? 

Do  you  suppose  their  brows  were  wreathed  with  the  honeysuckle's 
second  autumn  bloom,  with  streaked  convolvulus  and  bronzed  ears 
of  wheat  ? 

Their  backs  were  bowed  beneath  great  bundles  of  gleanings, 
or  faggots  of  dead  sticks  carefully  sought  for  fuel,  and  they  carried 
weaiy  infismts,  restless  and  fretful.  Their  forms  had  lost  all  sem- 
blance to  the  graceful  curve  of  woman;  their  faces  were  hard, 
wrinkled,  and  angular,  drawn  with  pain  and  labour.  Save,  by  th^ 
garments,  none  could  distinguish  them  from  men.  Yet  they  were 
not  penned  in  narrow  walls,  but  all  things  green  and  lovely  were 
spread  around  them.  The  fresh  breezes  filled  their  nostrils  in  the 
spring  with  the  delicate  odour  of  the  flowering  beanfield  and  the 
clover  scent;  the  very  ground  was  gilded  with  sunshine  beneath 
their  feet.  But  the  magic  of  it  touched  them  not,  for  their  hearts 
were  pinched  with  poverty.  These  are  they  to  whom  the  old,  old 
promise  bears  its  full  significance :  *  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.* 

They  trooped  past  the  window,  and  saw  the  old  man  sitting  in  his 
chair ;  and  one  said  to  another,  '  Thur  be  thuck  ould  varmint.  He 
never  done  nought  all  his  time,  and  have  got  more  vittels  than 
a'  can  yeat.  Thaay  says  a*  drinks  a'  main  drop  of  gin  moast  days. 
He  wur  a  bad  un,  he  wur,  time  ago.  What  be  the  matter  with 
thuck  dog  you  ?     How  he  do  howl — it  sounds  main  unkid !' 
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*  Come  on,  you/  said  another ;  *  I  be  terrable  tired,  bean't  you  ? 
Wonder  how  long  it  wnll  be  to  the  Judgment  Daay  T 

So  they  went  by  the  window,  and  each  as  she  passed  dropped  a 
lowly  curtsey  to  '  Measter'  in  the  beehive  chair.  Then  at  last  the 
great  blood-red  rim  of  the  sun  went  down,  and  a  wondrous  glory  of 
light  rushed  over  the  earth.  A  fiery  blaze  surged  up  into  the  sky, 
shooting  from  the  west  to  the  zenith,  and  thence  to  the  east  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  like  the  glow  of  a  grand  aurora,  but  nine- 
fold more  brilliant,  a  deep-tinted  crimson.  Men  stayed  and  looked 
up,  amazed  at  the  beauty  and  the  awe  of  it ;  for  the  world  was 
changed,  as  if  it  were  on  fire,  and  the  flames  like  a  flood  sweeping 
up  firom  the  western  edge.  Into  the  chamber  came  the  reflection 
— as  of  the  last  conflagration  that  we  dare  not  think  of,  when  the 
sky  shall  roll  away  as  parchment — and  the  place  was  filled  with 
a  luminous  glamour.  Listen  !  faintly  up  from  the  silence  of  the 
ages  comes  the  chaunt  of  the  monks  : 

*  Dies  irffi,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  Bieclain  in  fayilla/ 

The  day  of  wrath  seemed  nigh  at  hand.  Away  down  in  the  Yale, 
and  yonder,  over  the  everlasting  hills,  flowed  the  wonder  of  the 
light ;  but  the  old  man's  face  gave  no  sign,  dazed,  may  be,  by  the 
grandeur  of  it. 

But  Felix  St.  Bees,  riding  towards  Warren  House  once  more, 
as  he  reached  the  first  slopes  of  the  hills,  was  suddenly  bathed  in 
the  glory,  and  drew  rein  and  gazed  about  him.  A  dome  of  fire  above 
reflected  by  the  dull  earth — a  faint,  phosphoric,  shimmering  rosiness 
among  the  grass-blades.  Upon  the  margin  of  the  world  a  thicker 
vapour  swelling  upward  with  a  deeper  red,  as  of  smoke  tinted  by 
the  furnace  under.  On  the  sunset  side  of  the  tree-trunks  a  streak 
of  crimson,  and  every  leaf  gleaming  on  its  shiny  smoothness;  through 
the  thickets  a  warm  haze  pouring,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  road 
before  him  reddened,  as  by  the  breath  of  flame.  He  paused,  rapt 
in  the  deep  marvelling  which  is  prayer,  and  watched  till  it  passed 
away.     Then  he  pushed  on  among  the  hills. 

Coming  slowly  up  a  steep  ascent,  where  on  the  summit,  among 
the  thorn-thickets  and  the  gnarled  ashes,  was  a  little  lonely  inn,  he 
saw  a  dozen  or  more  men,  labouring  hard  and  shouting  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  highway  had  worn  itself  a  gully  or  hollow, 
lessening  the  pull  of  the  hill  somewhat,  and  leaving  a  low  but  steep 
bank  of  coarse  chalky  rubble.  On  the  sward  a  tinker's  donkey  was 
peacefully  grazing,  heedless  of  the  excitement. 

*  We've  got  un!' 

'  Heave  un  out,  you  !' 
'  Lay  on,  Jim  !* 

*  Let  I  try  !' 
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*  Peach  un  up  !' 

'  What  is  it  you  are  trying  to  do  ?*  asked  Felix,  guiding  his 
horse  up  to  the  group. 

'  Aw,  I  seed  his  toes  a'  sticking  out,*  cried  a  ploughboy,  eager 
lest  his  share  of  the  discovery  should  be  forgotten. 

'  It  wur  thuck  heavy  rain  as  washed  the  rubble  away,'  said  a 
man  with  a  leathern  apron,  doubtless  a  blacksmith.  Nothing  ever 
happens  without  a  blacksmith  being  in  it. 

*  Mebbe  a  rabbit  a-scratching,  doan't  'ee  zee  ?*  said  the  landlord 
of  the  inn,  leaning  on  his  spade  and  wiping  his  forehead ;  for  much 
ale  is  a  shortener  of  the  breath. 

*  Well,  but  what  is  it,  after  all — a  treasure  ?' 

'  Us  doan't  'zactly  knaw  what  it  be,'  said  the  man  nearest  the 
bank,  pausing,  after  swinging  his  pick-axe  with  some  effect.  '  But 
us  means  to  zee.     Jim,  shove  thuck  pole  in.* 

Jim  picked  up  a  long  stout  ash-pole,  and  thrust  one  end,  as 
directed,  into  a  cavity  the  pickaxe  had  made  under  a  large  sarsen 
boulder,  the  earth  above  which  had  been  previously  dug  away. 

'  Zumbody  be  buried  thur,  paason,*  said  the  landlord.  '  Mebbe 
you  knaws  un  ?  Thur  never  wur  nar  a  church  here  as  we  heard  tell 
on.' 

*  Hang  on,  you  chaps !'  cried  the  blacksmith,  throwing  the  weight 
of  his  body  on  the  pole.  The  landlord,  the  ploughboy,  and  the 
tinker  did  the  same  ;  Jim  and  an  aged  man  on  the  bank  heaved  at 
the  great  stone  from  above. 

*  Peach  un  up !'  \i.e.  lever  it.] 

*  He  be  goin',*     Felix  saw  the  boulder  move. 
'  One,  two,  dree  !' 

'  War  out !' 

They  spread  right  and  left.  Felix,  who  did  not  for  the  instant 
comprehend  that  *  war  out'  meant  'clear  away,'  had  much  ado  to  save 
his  horse  ;  for  the  boulder  came  with  a  rush,  bringing  with  it  half 
a  ton  of  rubble,  thud  on  the  ground,  which  trembled. 

*  Aw,  here  a'  be !' 

'  This  be  uz  yod !'  [head.] 

'  Warn  this  be  uz  chine  !*  holding  up  a  part  of  the  vertebrsB. 

'  He  wur  a  whopper,  you !' 

*  The  gyeaunt  Goliar*,  1*11  warn,*  said  the  aged  man  on  the  bank. 
'Don't  disturb  the  skeleton!'   cried  Felix,  anxious  to  make 

scientific  notes  of  the  interment ;  whether  the  grave  was  'orientated,' 
or  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  chin ;  but  in  the  scramble  for  the 
bones  his  voice  was  unheeded,  and  the  skeleton  was  disjointed  in 
an  instant.  The  bones  were  as  light  as  pith,  ready  to  crumble  to 
pieces  and  little  better  than  dust,  yet  still  retaining,  as  it  were,  a 
sketch  of  human  shape. 
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^Drow  am  in  this  here/  said  the  landlord^  as  the  buzz  sub- 
sided, and  holding  out  a  stable-bncket  which  he  had  fetched.  So 
skull  and  femur,  radius  and  ulna— all  the  reUcs  of  poor  humanity 
— ^were  '  chucked'  indiscriminately  into  the  stable-bucket. 

'  A'  warn  a'  wur  buried  in  th'  time  o'  Judges/  said  Jim.  '  Um 
set  up  stwuns  for  memorials,  doan't  you  mind  ?  Thuck  sarsen  be 
all  five  hunderd  weight.' 

*  Mebbe  a'  fowght  Julius  GsBsar/  said  the  aged  man  on  the 
bank  above.  *  I've  heard  tell  as  Julius  wur  a  famous  hand  a'  back- 
swording.  You  med  see  as  uz  skull  wur  cracked  with  a  pistol- 
bullet — one  of  thaay  ould  vlint-locks — and  here  be  th'  trigger-guard.' 

From  the  disturbed  earth  above  he  picked  up  a  small  crooked 
piece  of  brass,  which  might  or  might  not  have  been  connected  with 
the  interment.  It  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  till  the  landlord, 
rubbing  it  on  his  sleeve,  found  some  letters. 

'  Paason  uU  tell  uz  what  it  means,'  said  he,  giving  it  to  Felix, 
who  spelt  out  slowly,  as  he  removed  the  clinging  particles  of  earth, 
*  G.A.U.D.E.A.M.U.S.' 

*  What  be  thuck?' 

*  "Let  us  rejoice.'  " 
'  Sartinly.' 

'My  friends,'  said  Felix  solemnly,  Uhis  is  a  fragment  from  an 
ancient  Roman  trumpet — a  trumpet  sounding  to  us  from  the  tomb. 
Let  us  rejoice  in  the  certainty  of  the  life  to  come.' 

'  I  be  main  dry,'  said  the  blacksmith. 

'  Mebbe  you'll  stand  us  a  quart,  paason  ?'  said  Jim,  touching  his 
forelock. 

'  Will  you  sell  me  this  little  piece  of  brass  ?'  said  Felix. 

*  Aw,  you  med  take  un ;  he  bean't  no  vallee  to  we.' 

Felix  gave  them  half-a- crown  for  the  relic,  and  rode  on  slowly, 
while  the  group  adjourned  to  the  inn  to  drink  it,  leaving  the  donkey, 
their  tools,  and  the  bucket  by  the  roadside  among  the  thistles. 

'  I  knaws  it  bean't  nothing  but  the  trigger-guard  of  one  of  them 
ould  hoss-pistols,'  the  patriarch  persisted,  '  them  vlint-locks  with 
brass-barrels — I  minds  um.' 

Felix,  as  he  rode  away  saddened,  thought  to  himself:  '  That 
we  should  come  to  this — made  in  the  divine  image,  and  thrown  at 
last  into  a  stable-bucket !  The  limbs  that  bounded  over  the  sward, 
the  nostrils  that  scented  the  clover,  and  the  eyes  that  watched  and 
pondered,  perhaps  as  mine  did  but  now,  over  the  sunset !  Ah,  the 
tinker's  ass,  browsing  on  the  thistles,  is  thrusting  his  nose  into  the 
bucket,  I  see,  to  sniflf  contemptuously  at  it !  "  Let  us  rejoice"-^ 
what  a  satire — ' 

*  Hi,  there !     Hoi,  you,  measter !' 

He  looked  back,  saw  the  landlord  panting  after  him,  and  drew 
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rein  and  waited  till  he  came  np.  What  he  wanted  was  to  know 
whether  Felix  could  tell  him  any  farther  particulars  respecting  the 
sadden  death  of  Valentine's  dark  horse  that  had  taken  place  very 
early  that  morning,  daring  a  private  trial  apon  the  downs.  One  of 
the  men  at  the  inn  had  recognised  Felix  as  a  friend  of  Valentine, 
and  the  landlord  said  everybody  about  there  was  so  mixed  up  and 
interested  in  the  horse  that  he  had  made  bold  to  ask.  Felix  was 
quite  taken  by  surprise.  The  news  had  not  reached  Greene  Feme 
when  he  called ;  probably  Valentine,  after  the  accident,  had  been 
too  occupied  to  come  down  from  the  training-stables,  some  miles  up 
among  the  hills. 

'  What  was  the  cause  ?*  he  asked,  after  explaining  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it. 

'A'  believe  a'  broke  a  blood-vessel.  A'  wur  auver  trained, 
bless  'ee,  and  aaver  rode.  Zum  thenks  it  wur  done  a  purpose  by 
thuck  black  chap,  the  trainer.' 

'  Why  should  you  suspect  him  ?' 

'  Aw,  a'  be  a  bad  un ;  a'  can't  look  'ee  straight  in  the  face ;  a' 
sort  of  slyers  [looks  askuice]  at  ee.  Thur  be  a  main  lot  of  money 
gone  auver  thuck  job.' 

'  Well,  this  is  news,'  said  Felix.     '  Good-evening.' 

The  landlord  touched  his  hat,  and  went  back,  much  delighted  to 
have  been  the  first  to  tell  the  *  paason'  the  story.  Felix  was  much 
concerned  at  the  event,  because  he  knew  that  Valentine's  dis- 
appointment, apart  from  pecuniary  loss,  would  be  extreme ;  besides 
which  almost  all  their  circle  had  more  or  less  backed  the  horse — 
Geoflfrey,  Squire  Thorpe,  and  all.  He  had  done  his  best  to  persuade 
them  not  to  bet ;  but  now  they  had  lost  he  was  deeply  disturbed. 
He  felt  half  inclined  to  turn  back,  thinking  the  event  would  very 
likely  put  the  irascible  old  man  Fisher  into  a  furious  state,  as  he 
was  believed  to  have  *  invested'  largely.  These  delays,  too,  had 
brooght  on  the  twilight,  and  already  the  new  moon  was  gleaming  in 
the  west ;  but,  unwilling  to  return,  he  finally  resolved  to  go  through 
with  his  journey. 

When  he  rode  into  the  outskirts  of  the  little  scattered  hamlet 
at  the  Warren  it  was  dark,  and  lights  were  shining  in  the  cottage- 
wmdows.  He  looked  for  a  boy  to  hold  his  horse,  but,  seeing  none, 
dismounted  at  the  bridge  over  the  millpool,  and  threw  the  reins 
across  the  palings.  As  he  crossed  the  bridge,  which  vibrated 
beneath  him,  he  saw  the  stars  and  crescent-moon  reflected  in  the 
pool,  and  heard  the  rush  of  the  falling  water.  A  dog  howled 
moomfally  as  he  approached  the  porch,  and  knocked  with  the  butt 
of  his  riding-whip  on  the  door,  which  stood  ajar.  There  was  no 
answer.  He  knocked  again,  and  the  dog  chained  in  the  courtyard 
set  up  his  woful  howl. 
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'  Be  quiet,  Jip/  he  said.  He  had  heard  the  name  of  the  dog 
from  May,  and  love  remembers  trifles.  Hearing  his  voice,  the  dog 
howled  again,  and  another  at  a  distance  caught  up  and  prolonged  the 
cry, 

*  This  is  a  dismal  place,*  he  thought.  '  No  wonder  May  prefers 
to  be  with  Margaret.  How  gloomy  the  shadowy  hill  looks,  and 
the  black  mass  of  the  mill  yonder,  and  the  tall  trees  over  the  white 
ricks  !'  He  knocked  a  third  time,  and  his  blow  echoed  in  the  hall. 
'  They  must  be  out,'  he  thought,  giving  the  heavy  door,  studded 
with  broad-headed  nails,  a  push.  It  creaked  like  the  gate  of  those 
dark  regions  which  Dante  explored,  and  swung  slowly  back.  He 
listened  on  the  threshold ;  there  was  no  sound  save  the  ponderous 
halting  tick  of  the  stair-clock.  He  called  'Jane  !'  recollecting  the 
housekeeper's  name ;  his  voice  wandered  in  hollow  spaces,  and  was 
lost.  It  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  she  and  the  servants  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  old  man's  helplessness  and  May's  absence 
to  go  out  for  a  gossip,  and  he  became  indignant.  He  stepped  into 
the  hall,  and  felt  his  way  along  a  stone-paved  passage,  which  he 
knew  led  to  the  great  parlour ;  then  reflected  that  he  was  intruding, 
and  called  again. 

'Mr.  Fisher!'  The  word  came  back  to  him,  distorted  by  a 
broken  echo  from  the  hall.  The  dog  without  howled  piteously. 
Felix,  in  the  dark  passage,  felt  a  strange  creeping  sensation  come 
over  him.  He  shook  it  off,  and  groped  his  way  to  the  door  of  the 
parlour.  The  great  apartment  was  full  of  shadows,  gloomy,  cavern- 
ous ;  but  a  dim  light,  from  the  fednt  glow  still  lingering  in  the  west 
and  the  moon,  came  through  the  window  enabling  him  to  see  the 
beehive  chair,  with  the  back  towards  him. 

'  Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  I  could  not  make  any  one  hear,'  he  said, 
advancing.  He  looked  into  the  hollow  recess  of  the  chair,  and  saw 
the  old  man  sitting  there  with  the  glint  of  the  crescent-moon  upon 
his  eyeball. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  rude,'  he  began ;  but  suddenly  stopped^ 
stretched  forth  his  arm,  and  touched  the  old  man's  hands,  which 
were  folded  upon  his  knee.     Gold  as  a  stone — he  was  dead ! 

Felix  recoiled,  awe-struck,  shuddering.  It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible 
moment  in  that  empty  gloomy  house ;  the  dog  howling ;  the  moon- 
light glittering  on  the  glassy  eye.  He  was  a  brave  man ;  he  had 
fBtced  disease  and  danger  in  tiie  exercise  of  his  o£Bce,  yet  never 
before  had  the  presence  of  death  so  awed  him.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  room  suddenly  seemed  stifling — ^his  first  instinct  was  to  get 
out.  He  did  get  out,  and  the  cool  night  air  in  the  porch  revived 
him.  Then  he  unchained  the  dog,  who  whined  and  fawned  upon 
him.  His  natural  impulse  was  to  run  for  assistance;  but  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  perhaps  Fisher  was  not  really  dead — quick 
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attention  might  save  him,  and  he  possessed  considerable  medical  and 
surgical  skill.  He  went  back  to  the  parlour — the  dog  sniffed  at  the 
threshold,  bat  would  not  enter.  He  struck  a  match,  and  lit  a  large 
wax  candle  on  the  mantelpiece.  With  this  he  approached  the  bee- 
hiTe  chair,  felt  the  wrist,  looked  in  the  fieu^e,  and  knew  that  Andrew 
Fisher  had  gone  to  his  account.  On  the  carpet  by  his  feet  was  a 
crumpled  piece  of  pinkish  paper.  FeUx  picked  it  up,  and  found  that 
the  telegram  referred  to  betting  transactions.  Then  he  understood 
that  the  shock  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Valen- 
tine's horse  had  extinguished  the  flickering  light  of  life  in  the  old 
man. 

Fehx  took  off  his  hat  reverently,  went  to  the  great  window — un- 
consciously drawn  towards  the  light — knelt  and  prayed  earnestly. 
Then  he  coyered  the  face  with  a  bandana  handkerchief  which  was  lying 
on  the  knee  of  the  deceased,  and  asked  himself  why  the  countenances 
of  the  very  aged  are  so  repellent  in  death,  as  if  they  had  outlived 
the  hope  of  inmiortality.  To  send  for  a  doctor  was  evidently 
useless,  nor  was  there  one  within  several  miles,  but  it  was  neces- 
saiy  that  some  one  should  be  called.  He  went  out  and  walked  to 
the  nearest  cottage ;  a  shepherd,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  answered 
the  door.  It  was  some  time  before  his  slow  intellect  could  grasp 
the  idea : 

'  Dead,  be  he  dead  ?  Missis  [to  his  wife  within],  missis !  The 
Ould  Un  have  got  measter  at  last.' 

*  Hush  !*  said  Felix  angrily.     *  Have  you  no  respect  ?* 

By  the  light  of  the  candle  his  wife  brought  to  the  door,  the 
man  saw  it  was  a  clergyman,  and  asked  pardon. 

^  But  nobody  won't  miss  he,*  he  added  nevertheless ;  and  thought 
Felix,  as  they  walked  back  to  the  house,  feeling  the  little  piece  of 
brass  in  his  pocket,  'Let  us  rejoice — they  are  actually  glad  that 
he  is  gone.     But  how  comes  it  that  no  one  knew  of  this  ?' 

Fisher  had,  indeed,  been  dead  many  hours.  He  had  been  ailing, 
as  aged  persons  often  are,  in  the  fall  of  the  year ;  but  May  had  not 
suspected  any  danger,  nor  would  there  have  been,  in  all  probability, 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Jane,  the  snuff-taking  old  hag,  whom 
May  so  detested,  with  low  cunning  kept  the  event  secret  from  the 
household,  excepting  a  crony  who  acted  as  nurse,  and  was  glad 
enough  to  assist  in  plunder.  Jenny,  the  dairy-maid,  was  despatched 
to  visit  her  friends  at  Millboume,  and  a  kitchen-maid  had  a  similar 
permission.  They  were  easily  prevented  from  entering  the  great 
parlour  by  Jane's  report  that  '  Measter  be  in  a  passion,  and  nobody 
best  go  a-nigh  un  !'  This  was  readily  believed,  as  they  knew  his 
illness  had  made  him  exceptionally  snappish.  Something  very  much 
like  this  has  been  practised  at  the  death  of  greater  men  than 
Andrew  Fisher — monarchs,  if  history  tell  truth,  have  been  robbed 
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before  the  breath  had  hardly  left  their  nostrils.  So  the  two  old 
crones  ransacked  the  hoase  nndisturbed.  They  took  the  heavy  seal- 
rin^  from  his  finger — it  was  of  solid  gold,  weighing  three  times  as 
much  as  modem  work.  From  his  fob — for  to  the  last  he  wore 
breeches  and  gaiters — ^they  remoyed  his  chain  and  watch,  which  last, 
being  of  ancient  make,  woald  have  been  worth  a  considerable  sum. 

'Thar  be  a  chest  under  nz  bed,'  said  Jane;  'a'  be  yoU  of 
parchmint  stuff — I'll  warn  thur  be  zum  guineas  in  un.  This  be  the 
key  on  him.'  The  chest  was  of  black  oak,  rudely  carved,  and 
strongly  protected  by  bands  of  iron.  It  was  completely  filled  with 
yellow  deeds,  leases,  &c.,  going  back  as  far  as  Elizabeth,  but 
mainly  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  they  scattered  over  the 
floor,  and,  as  Jane  had  anticipated,  at  the  bottom,  in  one  comer, 
was  a  large  bag  of  guineas.  Then  they  added  the  great  silver  ladle, 
four  heavy  silver  candlesticks,  and  a  number  of  teaspoons  to  their 
guilty  bundle,  and  chopped  the  gold  handle  off  a  cane  with  the  bill- 
hook. With  this  tool  they  hacked  open  an  inlaid  cabinet,  of  which 
they  could  not  find  the  key ;  but  there  was  nothing  within,  except 
old  letters  faded  from  age,  and  a  miniature  on  enamel — a  portrait  of 
May's  grandmother. 

'  Ay,  poor  theng,'  said  Jane,  *  thuck  ould  varmint  ground  the 
life  out  of  her.  A'wuver  the  picter  be  zet  in  gould ;  we  med  as  well 
have  un.' 

'  A'  wish  us  could  take  zum  on  these  yer  veather-beds,'  said  the 
other.     '  Couldn't  you  and  I  car  um  zumhow  ?' 

'  Us  could  shove  one  in  a  box,'  said  Jane,  '  and  tell  the  miller  to 
zend  un  in  his  cart.  He  wouldn't  knaw,  doan't  ee  zee.'  They  actu- 
ally carried  this  idea  into  execution,  and  sent  the  miller's  cart  off 
with  the  feather-bed.  Probably,  in  all  their  days,  the  two  old  hags 
had  never  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  as  when  thus  turning 
everything  upside  down,  and  rioting  at  their  will.  It  was  a  curious 
psychological  fact  that  not  for  one  moment  did  they  reflect  that 
detection  must  of  necessity  quickly  follow.  They  had  lived  all  their 
lives  in  the  narrow  boundary  of  the  lonely  hiU-parish,  and  the  force 
of  habit  made  all  beyond  seem  so  distant  that,  if  they  could  but  once 
escape  out  of  the  hamlet,  they  did  not  doubt  they  would  be  safe. 
At  last,  seeing  nothing  else  they  could  lay  hands  on,  they  came 
down  into  the  great  parlour  just  before  sunset,  and  heard  the  tramp 
of  the  weary ful' women  approaching. 

'  We'd  better  go  now,'  said  the  nurse.  *  What  had  us  better  do 
with  he  V  jerking  her  thumb  towards  the  senseless  day  in  the  bee- 
hive chair. 

'  Aw,  thur  bean't  no  call  to  move  un,'  said  Jane ;  '  let  un  bide. 
Nobody  won't  knaw  as  a'  be  dead  vor  a  day  or  two.  Come  on,  you' 
— making  for  the  back-door. 
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The  wearyM  women  as  they  passed  the  window  had  cortseyed 
to  the  dead.  The  Inminoas  sunset,  filling  the  chamber  with  its 
magical  glamonr,  had  lit  up  the  cold  drawn  features  with  a  rosy 
glow.  Bat  the  dimmed  eyeball  had  not  seen  the  flames  of  that 
conflagration  sweeping  np  from  the  west : — 
*  Dies  irs,  dies  Ola.* 

The  wrath,  long  withheld,  must  come  at  last. 

'I  fear  there  has  been  robbery  here/  said  Felix,  as,  with  the 
shepherd,  he  reentered  the  gloomy  house. 

^  It  do  seem  zo ;  the  things  be  drowed  abont  mainly.  A'wayer 
it  sarves  nn  right.' 

^  Hush  !'  said  Felix,  and  thought  to  himself,  ^  How  terrible  it  is 
to  be  hated  even  when  dead  !  We  will  go  over  the  house,'  he  added 
aloud,  '  and  see  if  anything  has  been  taken.' 

In  the  bedchamber  they  found  ample  evidence  of  looting. 
Felix,  even  in  his  indignation,  could  not  resist  his  antiquarian  tastes. 
He  took  np  an  ancient  deed,  and  while  he  glanced  over  it,  the 
shepherd  pretended  to  tie  his  shoe-lace,  and  pocketed  a  spade- 
guinea  which  the  crones  had  dropped  on  the  floor. 

*  Who  is  there  that  could  take  charge  of  the  place  ?'  asked  Felix 
presently. 

*  Thur  be  the  baillie.' 

*  Go  and  bring  him.' 

The  shepherd  went ;  and  Felix,  to  pass  the  time,  took  a  book 
from  an  old  black  chest  of  drawers,  with  brass  rings  and  lions'  heads 
for  handles.  It  was  a  small  quarto,  a.d.  1650,  a  kind  of  calendar  of 
astrology,  medicine,  and  agriculture,  telling  the  farmer  when  the 
conjunction  of  the  planets  was  favourable  for  purchasing  stock  or 
sowing  seed.  When,  presently,  the  bailiff  came — a  respectable  man 
enough  for  his  station — ^Felix,  in  his  presence,  locked  the  upper- 
rooms  and  took  the  keys  with  him.  Then,  leaving  the  house  in  the 
bailiff's  charge,  he  rode  through  the  starlit  night,  by  the  lonely 
highway,  homeward. 

{To  he  continued.) 


VOL.  II. 
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Oklt  a  lock  of  some  one's  hair 

I  haven't  seen  for  ages ; 
Only  a  lock  of  some  one's  hair 

Between  my  Shelley's  pages. 

And  yet  within  this  slender  curl 
What  hosts  of  mem'ries  linger^ 

As  I  its  silky  gold  nnforl 
Around  my  little  finger ! 

A  cosy  English  conntry  house, 
Some  tea  and  bread-and-butter, 

A  maiden  mnte  as  any  mouse, 
A  youth  too  shy  to  utter. 

A  school-treat  on  a  summer's  day. 
Some  tender  stolen  glances, 

A  face  as  fresh  as  flowers  in  May, 
One  square  and  two  round  dances. 

A  moonlight  ramble  through  the  glade, 
A  chiding,  should  mamma  know ; 

Some  Liede  ohne  Worte  played 
Upon  the  old  piano. 

At  last,  of  fears  and  smiles  and  sighs. 

And  kisses  six  or  seyen, 
We  built  a  bridge  across  the  skies, 

And  found  a  road  to  heayen. 

And  Cupid  crowned  us  king  and  queen. 
And  gave  us  riches  plenty ; 

For  she  was  only  sweet  sixteen. 
And  I  was  barely  twenty. 

What  deeds  I  planned  for  her  dear  sake. 
What  sweet  unselfish  &ncies. 

That  day  I  wandered  by  the  lake, 

And  wreathed  my  love  with  pansies ! 

♦  Swift. 
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Until  our  promise  to  be  wed 

Came  to  the  padre's  knowledge; 
When  miss  was  quickly  sent  to  bed, 

And  I  was  sent  to  college. 

With  tragic  tears,  with  stem  remorse, 

I  swore  I'd  never  quit  her  : 
It's  very  fdnny  now,  of  covrse. 

But  then  'twas  very  bitter. 

Perchance  my  life  had  better  been. 

And  not  so  /or  niente, 
If  I  had  wedded  sweet  sixteen 

When  I  was  nearly  twenty. 

Ah,  me !  poor  Nell !  What's  this  ?  a  tear ! 

Peace  to  thee,  pretty  Nelly ; 
And  all  for  this  old  ringlet  here 

Between  a  page  of  Shelley ! 


Stay !  Nell  was  black  as  black  can  be — 
My  memory's  a  long  one — 

And  this  is  pallid  gold.    Dear  me  ! 
I  must  have  got  the  wrong  one ! 
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There  were  some  thirty  saloon  passengers  on  board.  We  were 
well  out  to  sea  by  noon;  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  a 
heavy  snow-threatening  canopy  of  gray  over  the  whole  sky;  but 
there  was  no  wind.  Everybody,  therefore,  shook  down  into  their 
places,  and  settled  themselves  in  their  cabins  more  rapidly  than  is 
nsnal  during  the  first  few  hours  after  a  great  ocean-going  steamer 
makes  start  for  a  long  voyage. 

For  the  most  part,  they  were  an  uninteresting  set  of  people  to 
look  at,  principally  Germans ;  only  two  attracted  my  attention,  and 
these  in  a  very  opposite  way.  One,  disagreeably ;  the  other,  plea- 
santly— but  I  saw  at  a  glance  they  were  unknown  to  each  other  when 
they  came  on  board,  and  that  now  the  one  was  endeavouring  to  force 
his  acquaintance  upon  the  other.  This  was  a  man  whose  nationality 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  predicate.  I  had  already  heard  him 
speaking  in  three  different  languages,  and  in  each  as  if  it  were  his 
native  tongue.  In  appearance,  too,  he  looked  either  English,  Ger- 
man, or  French,  as  you  pleased,  but  any  way  to  me  he  was  one  of 
the  most  unprepossessing  fellows  I  ever  beheld.  He  had  a  broad, 
large,  flat  face,  'a  world  too  wide  for  his  shrunk'  features,  which 
were  all  huddled,  as  it  were,  close  together  in  the  centre;  little 
twinkling  gray  eyes,  with  scarce  a  finger's  breadth  between  them ; 
an  insignificant  nose,  and  a  mouth  habitually  wide  open,  like  a  round 
hole.  In  speaking  of  his  face,  an  artist  would  have  said  facetiously, 
'  that  the  canvas  was  too  large  for  the  composition ;  there  was  a 
^eat  deal  of  it  to  let,  and  it  wanted  an  inch  to  be  cut  off  all  round  !* 
No  hair  grew  on  his  cheeks  or  chin,  and  that  on  his  head,  though 
thick  and  bushy,  gave  you  no  idea  of  any  colour:  it  was  neutral.  Other- 
wise he  was  a  small  but  well-built  man  about  thirty.  A  hand-valise 
that  he  owned  had  on  it  in  white  letters  the  name  *  Julius  Yame.' 

The  other  person  was  very  exceptional :  a  young  German  lady, 
of  a  beauty  so  rare  and  peculiar  as  to  be  remarkable  amongst  any 
people,  but  particularly  so  amongst  her  own.  Her  face  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  under  heaven.  It  was  the  face  of  a  Madonna, 
pure,  spiritual,  angelic,  with  eyes  so  full  of  tenderness  and  love,  that 
they  touched  you  to  the  quick ;  there  was  an  air  of  sadness,  too, 
about  her,  which  did  not  lessen  the  interest  she  created — a  sadness, 
very  naturally  to  be  accounted  for,  I  discovered  afterwards,  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  going  out  alone  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  as 
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a  gOYemesS;  and  that  she  had  made  great  personal  sacrifices  to  do 
this  for  the  sake  of  her  &mily.  With  regard  to  this  fact,  it  may  be 
briefly  added  that  her  whole  conduct  exhibited  a  most  unparalleled 
devotion  to  duty  and  disregard  of  self,  as  later  on  I  had  good  cause 
for  knowing.  Her  solitary  position  had  evidently  been  observed  no 
less  by  me  than  by  Mr.  Julius  Yame,  and,  as  it  transpired,  he  had 
been  much  impressed  by  her  character  and  mission,  a  general  idea 
of  which  had  somehow  got  abroad  amongst  the  passengers.  Yame, 
greatly  to  her  disgust,  I  could  see,  was  endeavouring  to  constitute 
himself  her  protector.  I  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  endless  ob- 
noxious acts  by  which  he  made  his  intentions  plain — it  is  enough, 
considering  what  I  have  to  tell,  if  I  say  that  before  nightfall  he  had 
so  conducted  himself  towards  her,  that  he  had  raised  my  indignation^ 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  I  foresaw  that,  if  he  did  not  desist — ^well, 
to  put  it  mildly,  we  should  have  words.  The  captain  at  present 
was  too  busy  with  his  duties  to  give  much  consideration  to  his- 
passengers,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  he  did  not  interfere- 
to-morrow,  I  would. 

*  To-morrow  !*  How  vain  often  and  impossible  does  the  ordering ^ 
of  that  day,  as  it  merges  firom  the  obscurity  of  the  future  into  the 
actual  present,  make  man's  intentions. 

No  need  was  there,  when  this  morrow  dawned,  for  the  aid  of 
captain  or  friendly  passenger  to  shield  the  helpless  girl  firom  the 
odious  attentions  of  Mr.  Julius  Yarne. 

Higher  and  more  terrible  powers  put  a  veto  on  his  doings,  and 
showed  a  side  to  his  mysterious  character  which  no  human  penetra- 
tion conld  ever  have  divined  or  imagined ! 

As  the  last  glimmer  of  daylight  was  fading  firom  the  sky,  the- 
treacherous  calm  ended.  Blustering  gusts  of  icy  wind  drove  firom 
time  to  time  through  the  rigging,  now  stealthily,  and  now  with 
sudden  violence ;  whilst  the  approaching  blackness  of  the  night 
made  very  evident  for  awhile  an  ever-increasing  snowfall.  All  but 
the  watch  were  driven  below ;  no  weather  could  look  more  unpro- 
mising, and  the  '  unpromise'  was  kept  to  the  fullest.  By  midnight 
a  hurricane  was  blowing.  Few  of  the  miserable  passengers  could 
be  induced  to  turn  into  their  berths,  but  remained  in  a  terror-stricken 
mass,  huddled  pell-mell  upon  the  floor  and  couches  of  the  saloon. 
Reports  now  and  again  firom  the  deck  found  their  way  down  to  us. 
The  oldest  seaman  on  board  had  hardly  ever  known  so  bad  a  night, 
for  the  snow  fell  in  such  dense  impenetrable  masses  that  the  watch 
were  blinded,  and  the  men  at  the  wheel  could  hardly  see  their 
compass. 

Amidst  the  illness  and  terror  generally  prevailing  it  was  impos- 
sible for  those  of  *  sterner  stuflf  *  to  do  much  towards  comforting  the 
weaker.     A  few  of  the  ladies  had  been  induced  to  retire  to  their 
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berths,  and  amongst  these,  I  suppose,  was  the  sweet  German  girl 
of  whom  I  have  spoken — for  I  missed  her,  and  the  eager  hungry 
glance  which  Yame  was  for  ever  directing  towards  the  knot  of  people 
in  the  saloon  confirmed  this  impression.  But  for  this  same  glance, 
his  fieice  betrayed  no  expression :  his  features  seemed  incapable  of 
reyealing  an  emotion  or  thought;  the  man  was  an  impenetrable 
blank.  He  sat  there  in  the  comer  of  a  sofa,  crouching  and  steady- 
ing himself  as  the  vessel  rolled,  but  whether  he  suffered  mentally 
or  bodily  it  was  impossible  to  say ;  he  made  no  attempt  to  help 
or  soothe  or  comfort  any  one,  and  I  grew  to  hate  him  more  and 
more. 

I  am  accustomed  to  the  sea,  in  so  &r  that  I  have  made  many 
long  Yoyages,  but  I  dislike  life  on  the  ocean ;  it  always  bored  me, 
and  I  never  took  sufficient  interest  in  a  ship  to  learn  much  about 
her.  Until  the  present  time,  however,  I  had  never  experienced 
any  serious  misery  or  danger  at  sea ;  now  I  felt  my  turn  had  come. 
Slowly  the  hours  waned,  seeming,  no  doubt,  much  longer  than  they 
really  were — and  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was — when  there  came 
a  dull  heavy  thud,  which  made  the  vessel  quiver,  and  instinctively 
I  knew  she  had  struck,  and  struck  on  sand-  or  mud-bank.  At 
first,  and  until  her  timbers  began  to  part,  there  was  no  crack  or 
crashing,  nothing  but  a  heavy  thudding,  bumping.  During  this 
a  wild  confusion  developed  into  an  indescribable  chaos.  We  were 
upon  the  deck — we,  who  had  been  together  in  the  saloon — on  the 
deck,  slipping  and  tumbling  helpless  one  over  upon  the  other.  We 
were  in  darkness,  and  yet  with  a  weird  ghostly  light  in  that  dark- 
ness, coming  firom  the  snow-sheet  as  it  was  pressed  upon  us  by  the 
fierce  and  bitter  wind.  Everywhere  it  came  against  us,  from  all 
sides,  seeming  for  one  instant  to  thaw  as  it  touched  our  cheeks  or 
hands,  only  to  fi*eeze  again  the  next,  with  an  intenser  cold  than 
ever.  We  were  drenched  to  the  skin ;  heavy  seas  broke  over  the 
vessel  minute  by  minute.  Some  of  us  were  swept  clean  away  out  of 
each  other's  grip,  and  tossed  and  jammed  against  the  bulwarks  or  the 
masts  and  gear,  and  then  flung  suddenly  back,  one  upon  the  other, 
as  a  great  lurch  or  violent  thud  made  the  vessel  recoil.  Shrieks 
and  terrified  cries  vied  with  the  savage  winds  and  roaring  waves 
in  making  dreadful  clamour.  Suddenly,  silence — profound,  unre- 
memberable  silence — at  least  for  me.  Then  a  renewal  of  all  the 
frightful  din  and  circumstance,  but  with  a  change. 

I  am  tossed  by  a  wave  in  amongst  cordage  and  spars.  I  dingy 
make  good  my  hold,  lift  myself  higher  and  higher  out  of  the  foam 
and  spray.  Fate  gives  me  a  chance.  I  am  high  amongst  the 
rigging,  on  the  shrouds  of  the  mainmast,  and  presently  entirely  clear 
of  the  waves  in  what,  I  think,  is  called  the  maintop.  I  realise 
what  has  happened.     The  vessel  has  foundered  in  shallow  water, 
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and  the  upper  part  of  her  masts  is  all  the  refage  she  can  give  to 
passengers  and  crew. 

This  isLct  made  dear  to  me,  there  is  more  silence,  more  oblivion. 
I  was  unconscious.  In  no  other  way  can  I  account  for  the  unre- 
membered  lapse  of  time.  For  now  the  day  has  dawned,  sickly  and 
ghastly  enough,  but  there  is  daylight;  snow  still  falling,  but  less 
thick;  boiling  breakers  on  all  sides,  but  no  land  visible — a  wild  wil- 
derness of  white  waters — a  speck  or  two  of  floating  wreckage  drifting 
to  leeward,  and  some  more  long  ragged  pieces  of  it,  straggling  out 
from  where  it  yet  clings  to  all  that  is  above  water  of  the  sunken 
ship.  On  it  some  forms,  not  easily  discernible  as  living  or  dead, 
for,  entangled  amongst  the  ropes  and  gear,  the  dead  may  be  moved 
to  such  gestures  by  the  rocking  of  the  sea  as  would  mock  the  efforts 
of  the  living  in  their  agony  to  hold  on.  My  own  refuge  I  have  to 
myself  apparently,  but  the  other  two  masts  have  many  clinging 
figures  about  them.  These  awful  details  I  cannot  think  were  taken 
in  by  me  at  the  time,  but  come  back  now,  as  I  write,  from  my  inner 
consciousness,  as  it  were,  of  what  I  went  through.  Anyhow,  I 
recall  vividly  the  sudden  discovery  that  there  was  a  woman  striving 
to  clamber  fr*om  out  the  breaking  waves  up  the  shrouds  or  rope- 
ladder  leading  to  my  position.  Vividly  I  recall  my  descending  to 
her  assistance,  and  my  getting  her  by  degrees  to  my  place  of  pre- 
carious safety.  Very  vividly,  too,  do  I  remember  the  start  of  grate- 
ful surprise  that  shot  through  me  as,  looking  into  her  face,  I  saw 
it  was  the  beautiful  Fraulein  who  had  interested  me  so  intensely. 

Aroused  by  this  discovery  from  the  lethargy  and  numbing  dul- 
ness  that  the  bitter  cold  from  time  to  time  sent  creeping  over  me, 
I  felt  that  I  must  save  my  own  life  to  save  hers !  My  wits  quick- 
ened ;  I  searched  my  pockets,  and  a  flask  of  spirits  revived  my 
hope,  and  restored  some  animation  to  her  face.  Even  if  what  was 
said  could  be  repeated,  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  Such  cheering 
words  as  were  possible  I  suppose  I  uttered ;  but  the  next  vividly- 
recurring  sensation  is  that  which  I  experienced  when,  looking  in  the 
direction  to  which  she  suddenly  pointed,  I  beheld,  clinging  to  the 
ropes  whence  I  had  so  lately  dragged  her,  the  odious  form  and  face  of 
Julius  Vame.  She  shrank  down  into  the  little  nest  I  had  contrived 
with  my  pea-jacket  to  form  in  a  comer  of  the  plateau  of  the  maintop. 

*  Let  the  brute  perish  !'  I  remember  saying ;  *  1*11  not  put  out 
a  finger  for  him !'  And  as  I  spoke  I  glared  down  at  the  miserable 
half-drowned  wretch,  and  my  resolution  faltered ;  for  never,  under 
heaven,  had  I  seen  such  a  look  of  terror  as  had  got  into  his  hitherto 
expressionless  face.  Abject,  pitiable,  hideous,  with  his  waning 
strength  he  kept  making  mute  appeals  for  help. 

*  This  was  no  time  to  hesitate,'  she  truly  said.  Whatever  the 
man  might  be,  or  however  hatefrd  his  presence,  I  slid  down  the 
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ropes  once  more ;  but  I  hardly  think  I  could  have  gone  but  for  her 
good  angel-like  promptings. 

I  took  in  the  situation.  Was  I  to  be  the  active  means  of  bring- 
ing her  persecntor  into  close  proximity  with  her  at  such  a  pass  as 
thk  ?  What  devilish  &te  had  drifted  him,  of  all  that  perishmg 
ship's  company,  to  onr  one  frail  hold  ?  Bat  for  me,  he  vironld  have 
sorely  died.  He  had  scarce  an  ounce  of  life  left  in  him  as  I  dragged 
him  into  such  security  as  was  possible,  keeping  him  at  the  same 
time  as  far  off  as  our  strange  conditions  allowed.  He  would  burst 
out  now  and  then  vrith  feeble  words  of  gratitude,  mingled  with 
terrified  cries,  as  if  his  vidts  were  half  gone.  He  implored  forgive- 
ness ;  he  groaned  and  shrieked  with  terror  as  the  full  force  of  our 
desperate  situation  impressed  itself  upon  him ;  and  yet  vnthal,  he 
never  took  his  baleful  eyes  from  off  that  helpless  girl,  exhausted 
and  pitiful  as  she  was. 

I  cannot  dwell  upon  these  painful  dreadful  moments ;  they  were 
prolonged — 0,  how  can  I  tell  it? — interminably  it  seemed,  with  no 
chance  of  rescue. 

A  dreary  waiting !  Limbs,  body,  senses,  all  benumbed !  Oar 
drenched  clothes  were  frozen  stiff.  Falling  snow  still,  and  soon  a 
falling  tide,  and  with  it  the  vrind.  Gray  and  white  unbroken  every- 
where !  Presently  portions  of  the  wrenched  and  gaping  hull  begin  to 
peep  up  from  the  ebbing  tide ;  anon,  a  great  part  of  it  lies  acces- 
sible. I  would  go  down,  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  to  keep 
life  going  with  us  yet  a  little  longer,  but  that  I  fear  to  leave  this 
man  alone  with  her,  so  mysterious  in  this  dread  extremity  are  the 
looks  he  bends  on  her.  I  order  him  to  go  and  search  for  food — he 
refuses.  Hours  pass ;  the  tide  is  again  rising,  and  the  short  and 
feeble  daylight  is  even  beginning  to  wane  ;  we,  apparently  now  the 
only  survivors,  have  been  preserved,  but  to  perish  in  prolonged  agony. 
The  poor  girl  has  still  strength  left  to  murmur  a  prayer ;  she  bids 
us  follow  her  words;  she  speaks  in  English  for  my  benefit;  I 
reverently  obey,  but  this  seems  only  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  frantic  terror  which  the  man  Yame  from  time  to  time  displays,  and 
he  now  talks  volubly,  in  a  loud  maddening  voice.  I  fancy  his  mind  is 
leaving  him.    He  seems  to  read  my  thought,  for  he  says  suddenly : 

*  No,  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  never  was  more  sane.  The  dread 
of  death  without  her  near  me  keeps  all  my  senses  clear.  I,  who  until 
this  hour  scorned  death,  had  no  fear  of  it,  was  going  to  court  it,  am 
now  possessed  by  a  frantic  desire  to  live.  I,  who  have  hitherto 
remained  vidthout  belief,  without  hope,  without  love,  have  held  that 
this  life  was  the  be-all  and  end-all,  now  shrink  with  a  horror  that 
appals  me  from  the  bare  thought  of  annihilation.  Yes,  and  yonder 
is  the  being  who  has  brought  this  about.  Yes,  until  I  first  saw  her, 
some  thirty  hours  ago,  and  learned  by  that  which  I  heard,  regarding 
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her  mission,  of  what  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  humanity  is  capable, 
I  had  never  uttered  a  prayer,  never  known  a  thought,  a  care,  or 
affection,  much  less  a  love,  for  any  human  being.  I  was  a  stranger 
to  all,  every  emotion  of  the  kind.  I  despised  men  for  professing  to 
feel  them ;  I  called  them  liars  and  hypocrites  for  making  a  show 
of  tenderness  and  care  for  any  but  themselves.  What  wonder  ?  I 
say,  I  had  never  known  the  feeling,  nor  had  any  of  it  ever  been 
bestowed  on  me  by  others.  I  don't  know  who  I  am,  but  what  I  am 
I  made  myself,  alone  and  single-handed,  and  through  no  help  or 
even  kindness  from  auy  living  soul.  Thrown  from  the  first  upon 
myself,  self  has  been  the  only  god  I  ever  recognised  or  worshipped. 
But  within  the  past  year  there  has  come  upon  me  such  a  sense  of 
utter  despair,  that  the  whole  savour  of  life  was  destroyed.  It  was 
quite  unaccountable,  quite  unexpected ;  I  was  well  and  prosperous ; 
there  was  no  reason  for  it,  but  the  blight  came,  crushing,  over- 
whelming me,  and  I  cared  not  how  soon  I  might  reach  the  annihila- 
tion I  looked  for  in  death.  Nay,  as  I  have  said,  I  longed  for  it,  and 
this  voyage  was  undertaken  that  I  might  attain  it — that  I  might 
attain  it,  mark  you,  in  a  way  that  promised  to  gratify  the  last  desire 
I  ever  thought  to  have  on  earth ;  for  with  the  despair  of  which  I 
spoke,  there  arose  within  me  a  deep  and  dreadful  hatred  of  my  kind; 
where  there  had  hitherto  been  selfish  indifierence  to  them,  there 
was  now  savage  active  abhorrence.  I  longed  for  a  means  to  wreak 
wholesale  revenge  upon  society.  Say  that  it  was  melancholia — a 
fiendish  monomania,  it  may  have  been,  but  I  could  reason  on  it,  ay, 
and  with  perfect  sanity  too.  I  planned,  I  sought,  I  strove  to  think 
of  a  means  by  which  I  could,  as  it  were,  annihilate  a  multitude  by 
one  fell  blow ;  and  I  repeat  to  you  here,  at  this  awful  pass  to  which 
we  have  come,  that  I  entered  on  this  voyage  because  chance  gave 
me  in  making  it  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  my  sole  absorbing 
wish.  And  it  would  have  been  done,  it  would  have  been  carried 
out,  but  for  her.  But  for  her,  the  whole  of  the  ship's  company 
would  have  been  hurled  to  perdition  hours  before  the  storm  broke !' 

The  frantic  energy  and  yet  perfect  coherence  and  steadiness 
with  which  this  strange  man  poured  out  his  narrative,  confession — 
call  it  what  you  will — was  very  startling,  and  could  not  fail  to  hold 
one's  attention  breathless,  despite  the  terrifying  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  uttered. 

As  he  went  on,  the  poor  shivering  girl  even  seemed  to  have 
some  interest  aroused,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  the  drowsiness  which 
was  now  beginning  to  settle  fatally  down  upon  us,  listened  atten- 
tively, though  shunning  his  glance  and  perceptibly  quivering  with 
increased  terror  at  every  reference  made  to  herself.  Yame  went 
on :  '  But  with  the  first  sight  of  her,  even  as  I  came  on  board,  I 
was  touched,  as  it  might  have  been  by  a  magician's  wand,  and  on 
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the  instant  was  transfonned  to  another  being.  Magic  ?  there  may 
or  may  not  be  saoh  a  thing,  bat  her  presence  was  magic  to  me ! 
I  can  scarce  recount  my  sensations ;  bat  I  felt  instantaneously, 
it  seemed,  the  whole  dreadfdl  weight  of  depression,  and  the 
sayage  exultant  feeUngs  which  for  months  had  possessed  and  borne 
me  down,  lifted.  They  were  gone,  I  say,  in  a  moment  when  I 
beheld  her.  New  life  came  circling  through  my  veins — a  feeling,  a 
sense  of  what  I  recognised  as  love  and  hope,  sprang  up  within  me ; 
I  desired  to  liye  for  her  sake  ;  life,  I  felt  with  her,  would  be  worth 
haying;  would  be  a  thing  to  coyet  at  all  risks.  Surprised,  sub- 
dued, a  stranger  to  eyery  thought  now  crowding  fresh  and  new 
through  my  brain,  I  was  scarcely  accountable,  perhaps,  for  my 
actions  towards  her.  The  one  oyerwhelming  desire  was  to  be 
near  her,  with  her,  to  keep  my  eyes  riyeted  on  her  perpetually, 
for,  out  of  her  presence,  relapse  to  my  old  state  seemed  possible, 
probable.  Sensations  of  its  return  came  upon  me.  She  was  the 
talisman  which  beat  back  and  banished  the  gloomy  hideous  deyilries 
which  had  encompassed  me  so  long.  Here,  at  this  present,  in 
this  dreadful  extremity,  her  influence  is  the  same.  I  know  that  if  we 
had  to  die,  which  looks  ineyitable,  and  I  can  but  be  near  her,  under 
her  influence  still,  with  her  face  as  the  last  thing  to  look  on,  with  her 
hand  as  the  last  thing  to  touch,  my  soul  is  sayed.  As  she  redeems 
me  now,  living  in  the  flesh,  so  will  she  preserve  my  soul  in  death, 
for  through  her,  and  her  only,  have  I  come  to  know  I  have  a  soul.' 

Wild  as  the  man's  words  and  manner  were,  madman  as  he 
seemed  by  his  talk,  I  somehow  never  doubted  his  sincerity  after 
the  first  few  minutes;  and,  extravagant  and  extraordinary  as  seemed 
the  transformation  he  described  in  himself,  it  never  struck  me  as  very 
wonderful  that  such  a  pure  and  beautiful  being  as  she  in  question 
was  should  have  an  influence  so  potent,  so  angelic.  My  resentment 
softened  towards  Yame,  and  I  fancy  her  disgust  at  him  lessened. 

But  the  extremity  of  our  situation,  which  I  have  not  perhaps 
insisted  upon  in  detail  sufficiently  to  convey  the  full  force  of  it,  so 
anxious  have  I  been  to  make  this  strange  man's  meaning  clear, 
now,  however,  cut  short  all  farther  coherent  talk.  Wind,  snow, 
darkness,  exhaustion,  under  a  terrific  access  of  heayy  sea  with  a 
rising  tide,  obliged  us  to  use  all  our  remaining  strength  in  holding 
on.  We  knelt  and  crouched,  we  three,  so  mysteriously  brought 
together,  and  followed  in  broken  accents  the  words  of  prayer  which, 
with  a  perceptibly  failing  voice,  she  continued  to  utter.  The  end 
was  near,  we  all  knew  now.  From  greater  strength  I  thought,  perhaps, 
I  might  last  the  longest ;  yet  even  I  began  to  stiffen  with  the  freoEing 
cold,  and  only  by  the  greatest  effort  kept  myself  and  them  awake. 

*  It  is  coming,'  we  said,  '  God  have  mercy  upon  us  !* 

Suddenly,  as  if  by  a  superhuman  effort,  Yame  again  began  to 
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speak  rapidly,  but  now  with  a  certain  incoherence  in  his  words,  which, 
though  nttered  close  against  my  ear,  rose  little  aboYe  a  whisper. 

'  Before  I  die,'  he  gasped,  *  I  must  tell  you  j  the  deed  I  con- 
templated— why  I  was  on  board  this  ship — yes,  you  shall  know  it, 
or  my  spirit  will  be  too  weighed  down  to  take  its  flight  with  hers, 
so  pure,  so  good.  There  is  a  fiend,  a  man,  a  trader,  a  merchant, 
who  had  interests  in  this  ship,  insurance  interests  in  some  way,  I 
know  not  how — interests  to  be  served  best  by  its  entire  destruction 
at  sea ;  I  knew  him,  and  by  degrees  I  came  to  know,  no  matter 
how,  his  wishes.  I  undertook  to  fulfil  them,  but  kept  secret  from 
him  the  means  that  occurred  to  me.  An  idea  struck  me;  I  saw 
my  way  to  my  great  end — destruction  of  my  kind.  Chemical 
knowledge  I  had  that  would  serve  me.  I  brought  together  a  com- 
bination of  infernal  agents,  which,  taking  no  more  room  than  my 
hand-valise  would  give,  I  could  bring  on  board  unsuspected ;  and 
which,  when  well  clear  of  the  land,  I  could  explode ;  then  at  one 
blow  I  should  gratify  the  hideous  propensity  possessing  me,  and 
find  myself  that  annihilation  which  I  coveted.  Now  that  you  know 
this,  my  soul  is  clear ;  I  have  told  you  what  would  have  befallen, 
but  for  that  angel  presence.  Had  she  not  been  with  us,  had  she 
not  miraculously  transformed  my  nature  and  mercifully  influenced 
me,  as  I  have  said,  a  few  hours  after  we  had  left  the  port,  one 
touch  firom  my  hand  on  that  valise  would  have  blown  the  ship  and 
all  it  held  into  a  myriad  atoms.  Her  presence  only  stayed  my  hand, 
and  though  we  are  lost  it  is  by  no  act  of  mine,  and  she  has  saved 
my  soul  in  eternity.* 

Gradually  fainter  grew  his  words,  and  with  the  last  of  them  he 
lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and  fell  prone  across  the  crouching 
form  of  the  girl. 

At  this  moment  a  flash  of  light  dazzled  me  for  an  instant,  pre- 
sently another,  and  I  saw  rockets  going  up  through  the  black 
obscurity.  Hope  revived ;  some  strength  came  with  it ;  I  grasped 
Yame's  arm  and  shook  him  violently.  It  roused  him ;  he  had  not 
seen  the  hope  I  had,  but  she  was  conscious  of  it  too,  I  knew,  by  a 
pressure  she  gave  me  with  the  arm  I  held  her  by. 

'  His  name  T  I  cried  aloud  in  Yame's  ear,  '  give  me  that 
merchant's  name;  as  you  hope  to  be  saved,  speak  it !' 

He  seemed  to  understand.  I  repeated  the  question ;  he  made 
an  effort,  and  uttered  very  slowly  and  faintly  a  name  that  both  she 
and  I  distinctly  heard.  He  clung  for  a  moment  closer  to  me,  and 
was  stretching  his  hand  as  if  striving  to  touch  hers.  I  put  her  icy 
fingers  in  his  palm — I  doubt  he  could  not  feel  them — but  he  had 
tench  of  her,  and,  maybe,  the  magic,  or  shall  I  call  it  the  divine 
spell,  by  which  she  held  him  was,  in  all  its  beneficent  influence, 
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thus  completed.  Let  ns  hope  bo  ;  for,  at  that  precise  moment,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

More  rockets  and  blue  lights  ;  the  wreck  had  been  discoyered. 
A  steam-tng  and  lifeboat  were  hoTering  round  ns,  and  though  still 
with  many  a  risk  and  hair-breadth  chance  for  life,  the  rescue  came. 
By  morning  we  were  in  friendly  port,  she  and  I ;  but  not,  as  we 
had  thought,  the  sole  survivors.  Several  boat  loads  had  got  safe 
to  land,  lying  though  it  did  some  twenty  miles  off. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  our  sufferings.  Our  calamity  is, 
unhappily,  common  enough  to  have  familiarised  the  world  with 
what  they  were.  The  loss  of  life  was  sad,  though  not  so  great  as 
might  have  been,  and  from  day  to  day  many  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  gone  to  their  account  were  found  and  brought  ashore, 
among  them  the  body  of  Julius  Vame,  picked  off  the  mast  after  we 
were  saved.  But  where  was  the  dread  valise  with  that  strange 
conspicuous  name  upon  it  ?  If  the  man's  words  were  true,  and  he 
was  not  after  all  a  raving  lunatic,  as  now  in  calmer  moments  she 
and  I  had  almost  begun  to  think  him,  that  was  a  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam not  to  be  recklessly  handled.  Later  on  I  saw  it,  lying  aD 
besmirched  at  the  Custom  House,  amongst  other  salvage  from  the 
wreck.  I  shuddered  in  spite  of  myself.  Ought  I,  having  heard 
what  I  heard,  to  allow  any  one  to  incur  the  risk  of  opening  it  and 
examining  its  contents  ?  Yes,  there  was  one  person,  the  only  one 
justly  to  be  entrusted  with  such  an  office ;  and  this  person,  by  the 
grim  irony  of  fate,  was  claiming  it  as  I  came  up. 

In  this,  the  narration  of  a  single  episode  in  a  great  maritime 
tragedy,  there  is  no  occasion  to  particularise  by  name,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  people  or  localities.  It  suffices,  therefore,  if  I  say 
in  conclusion  that  we  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  country 
whence  we  had  started,  and  that  forty  miles  of  railroad  only  lay 
between  the  large  seaport  town  from  which  the  vessel  had  sailed 
and  the  little  harbour  where  we  had  found  refuge. 

Thus  the  news,  rapidly  travelling,  brought  to  this  same  little 
harbour  hosts  of  anxious  friends  and  relatives  of  those  who  had  set 
sail  so  lately  full  of  life  and  hope  in  the  gallant  ship.  It  was  one 
of  these  inquirers  who  was  laying  claim  to  the  valise  of  JuUns 
Yame  at  the  moment  I  chanced  to  see  it.  He  appeared  to  be  well 
known  to  the  officials,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect. 

*  If  you  give  us  your  word,  sir,  that  Mr.  Vame  wa&  a  friend  of 
yours,'  said  one  of  them,  *  you  can  take  the  valise  now,  and  we  will 
consign  'to  you  any  more  effects  that  we  can  identify  as  his.' 

*  I  give  you  my  word,  and  that  is  usually  considered  as  good  as 
my  bond,'  was  the  answer,  delivered  in  a  somewhat  sententious 
manner.  '  Yes,  I  may  as  well  take  it  now,'  and  the  stranger  took 
possession  of  the  object  in  question. 
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I  shrank  back  inYolantarily  as  he  passed  me.  '  Who  was  that 
gentleman  ?'  I  inquired  of  the  official. 

*  That  ?  0,  that's  one  of  our  greatest  ship-owners,  the  richest 
man  anywhere  hereabouts.  His  name  ?  0,  his  name  is  Merghem.' 
The  name  Yame  had  uttered  with  his  dying  breath. 

Four  months  pass ;  I  am  at  the  antipodes,  and  by  my  side  a 
certain  person  who  has  been  good  enough  to  prefer  that  situation  to 
the  one  she  had  in  view  when  she  started  for  this  side  of  the  world. 

The  first  mail  from  Europe  that  had  followed  us  has  arriyed, 
bringing  letters  and  newspapers.  In  one  of  the  latter  I  find  the 
following,  and  draw  my  wife's  attention  to  it : 

^  A  frightful  catastrophe  has  occurred  to  the  firm  of  Merghem 
Brothers,  the  great  ship-owners,  by  which  the  head  of  the  house 
has  lost  his  Ufe.  It  appears  that  the  night  before  last,  just  about 
the  time  for  closing,  Mr.  Merghem  returned  home  from  a  visit  he 
had  been  paying  to  the  scene  of  the  late  great  ship  disaster  on 
our  coast.  He  entered  his  private  room  at  the  office,  carrying  a 
small  hand-bag  or  valise,  which  it  is  understood  he  had  brought 
from  the  ^ereck.  He  rang  his  bell  soon  after,  telling  his  chief 
clerk  that  he  had  some  affairs  to  attend  to  which  would  keep  him 
late,  that  everything  was  to  be  shut  up,  and  no  one  need  wait. 
About  an  hour  after  this,  when  fortunately  the  quays  and  streets  in 
the  neighbourhood  were,  like  the  offices,  deserted,  there  occurred  a 
terrific  explosion,  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  foundations,  and 
was  heard  for  miles  around.  The  whole  of  Merghem  Brothers' 
premises  were  almost  levelled  to  the  ground,  but,  fortunately,  from 
their  isolated  position  on  the  quay,  little  damage  was  done  to  the 
neighbouring  warehouses  and  offices,  and,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  only  one  life  was  sacrificed,  that  of  Mr.  Merghem  himself. 
His  body,  fearfully  mutilated,  has  been  recovered  from  the  ruins,  but 
so.  complete  has  the  destruction  been  that  no  clue  can  be  obtained 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster.' 

Perhaps  I  could  have  supplied  that  clue ;  but  would  anybody 
have  beUeved  me  ?  Would  anybody  have  believed  my  story  of 
Julius  Yame  and  his  confession  on  the  wreck  ?  So  perhaps  it 
is  as  well  that  I  am  out  of  the  way  and  have  never  told  it  till  now ; 
but  we  two,  of  all  the  world,  see  in  the  catastrophe  nothing  but 
retributive  justice. 

She,  sitting  by  my  side  as  I  write,  creeps  the  closer  as  this  news 
revives  very  vividly  in  both  our  minds  the  direftil  circumstances 
under  which  we  had  been  made  the  possessors  of  a  secret  which 
alone  could  have  thrown  any  light  on  the  destruction  of  the  chief  of 
the  house  of  Merghem  Brothers. 
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Thebe  is  a  qnaint  story,  brought  home  by  travellers  in  the  back- 
woods of  the  New  World,  long  before  exploration  became  a  science 
and  the  explorer  a  social  celebrity,  of  apes,  which,  thongh  possessed 
of  speech,  remain  wilfdlly  tongae-tied,  lest  they  should  be  caught 
and  made  to  work.  The  fact  may  be  left  to  the  sympathetic  inyes- 
tigation  of  the  anthropologist;  the  moral  has  an  Old- World  flavour. 
Pertinacity  in  hiding  one's  light  under  a  bushel  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a  glaring  vice  in  our  contemporary  life.  .If  scientific  pro- 
gress is  the  keynote  to  the  popular  philosophy,  personal  and  social 
advance  is  the  all-absorbing  end  and  aim  in  modem  society,  where, 
like  ill-mannered  folk  in  the  hunting-field,  men  and  women  are  all 
engaged  in  '  fighting  for  the  gaps.'  *  All  claret  would  be  port,'  is 
the  law  of  would-be  fashionable  life,  enunciated  by  the  great  stu- 
dent of  snobocracies  ancient  and  modem ;  and  he  draws  a  picture, 
with  characteristically  critical  vigour,  of  society  as  it  was  in  his 
time,  which  seems  an  apocalyptic  foreshadowing  of  the  unsompu- 
lous  pressure  upward  and  onward  which  attracts  the  energies  of  our 
latter  life,  while  all  are  ready  with  unsceptical  tmstfnlness  to  em- 
brace the  gospel  of  getting  on  as  a  soul-saving  creed  and  a  useful 
law  of  conduct.  No  one  stops  to  consider  how  far  promotion  in- 
volves an  untested  sense  of  responsibility,  and  in  what  degree  the 
pushing  aspirant  is  fitted  to  shine  in  a  higher  sphere.  The  old 
moralists  used  to  teach,  not  without  a  strange  pertinacity,  the  im- 
portance of  the  fact  that  each  thing  had  its  special  function ;  and, 
as  a  corollary,  that  perfection  was  the  fulfilment  of  that  function. 
But  to-day  misgivings  as  to  one's  capacity  are  judged  a  fatal  weak- 
ness, though  the  power  to  *  rise  to  a  position,'  in  the  set  phrase, 
is  a  rare  gift,  and  a  great  one  because  rare.  This  latter  process, 
which,  on  analysis,  seems  to  testify  to  a  capacity  for  expanding 
with  expandiug  relations,  firequentiy  causes  results  which  would  be 
ludicrous  if  they  were  not  oftener  lamentable.  To  borrow  soldiers' 
slang,  the  '  step'  requires  a  readjustment  of  social  and  professional 
conditions  which  is  fatal  to  many  who  make  praiseworthy  subordi- 
nates. The  poet,  when  he  has  left  behind  the  ambitious  mediocri- 
ties whom  Mr.  Swinbume  has  summarised  as  *  the  boys  and  girls 
who  paddle  in  rhyme  and  dabble  in  sentiment,'  begins  to  moralise 
about  his  art  as  though  a  third  edition  were  a  kind  of  mysterious 
accolade,  conferring,  as  it  were,  literary  knighthood,  and  working 
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some  sirange  change  in  his  mental  organisation.  The  *  shallow' 
outsider  is  warned  not  to  ^  vex'  the  singer's  mind.  In  some  cases 
a  knack  of  mnsical  Terse,  though  embodying  meaningless  rubbish, 
seems  to  justify  the  minstrel  in  setting  up  as  an  impassioned  critic 
of  faded  paintings,  or  to  embark  on  the  perilous  seas  of  political 
denunciation  and  rodomontade.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  that  mis- 
taken zeal  which  impels  the  author  of  a  successful  work  into  the 
Tenturing  of  a  treacherous  sequel,  endangering  thereby  the  good  he 
has,  to  fly  to  doubtless  successes  which  he  knows  not  of.  Probably 
the  first  effort,  as  giving  the  truthful  representation  of  personid 
experience,  has  reached  high-water  mark;  and  the  degenerate 
sequel  endangers  the  credit  of  an  earlier  success.  In  many  cases 
the  greatness  which  is  to  proye  so  mischievous  is  thrust  upok  a 
man :  the  business  of  the  successfid  junior  falls ^off  when  he  'takes 
silk;'  the  skilful  leader  makes  but  a  sorry  judge;  the  witticisms 
that  kept  the  bar-mess  and  pleaders'  room  in  a  constant  ripple  of 
laughter  and  chaff  fsdl  flat  when  coming  from  the  bench ;  and  the 
one-sided  view  of  evidence,  which  is  professionally  the  second  nature 
of  the  advocate,  is  fatal  to  hopes  of  reputation  as  a  strong  judge. 
Similarly  the  fires  of  the  brilliant  debater  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  die  down  into  the  fitful  gleam  of  a  '  burnt-out  volcano'  in 
the  passionless  *  full-faced'  audience  of  the  Upper  House.  The 
'  creatures  of  the  established  &ct,'  as  the  Peerage  has  been  called, 
supply  an  unsympathetic  medium  for  epigrammatic  energies ;  and 
an  appeal  to  reason  or  a  strong  peroration  receives  but  a  chilling 
reception  from  an  audience  to  i^e  majority  of  whom  prejudice  stands 
in  the  place  of  an  intelligence.  The  ex-occupants  of  the  woolsack 
may  be  in  style  distasteful  in  a  sphere  where,  as  in  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate's Eleanore,  there  is  'nothing  single,  nothing  sudden ;'  where 
'  motions  flow  to  one  another  in  a  sweep  of  richest  pauses.'  The 
attitude,  the  gesture,  the  forms  of  thought,  the  habit  of  feeling, 
perhaps  the  knowing  look  of  professionfld  self-assertion,  convey 
disagreeable  associations  to  the  Areopagitic  assembly.  You  may 
drive  out  Nature  with  a  pitchfork ;  yet,  in  the  shape  of  a  profes- 
sional bias,  she  will  ever  return. 

But  a  further  danger  awaits  the  seeker  after  political  fame :  the 
fierce  light  of  public  opinion  either  warms  or  bums ;  the  weak  places 
in  a  man's  armour  are  sorely  tested ;  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard 
is  ruthlessly  dragged  forth ;  the  forgotten  blunder,  when  half  lived 
down,  rises  again  to  haunt  him ;  Black  Care  clings  tenaciously  behind 
the  saddle  when  every  prospect  should  please ;  the  damning  accusa- 
tion of  inconsistency  handicaps  the  minister  when  the  goal  of  success 
seems  all  but  reached ;  the  lapse  of  time  has  obliterated  the  palliating 
circumstances ;  the  excuse  and  apology  read  now  as  merely  an  ex  post 
facto  glozing  over  of  the  fcmx  pas.    The  fatal  fact  that  the  man 
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has  changed  sides,  or  that  his  moral  character  bears  a  stain,  alone 
stands  oat  in  its  bald  ugliness.  Perhaps,  under  the  crael  pressnre 
of  circumstances,  he  has  publicly  misstated  the  truth  ;  perhaps  his 
college  associates  remember  some  questionable  dealings,  or  some 
dubious  ^«co  in  times  of  youthful  wildness.  In  obscurity  the  luck- 
less victim  would  have  buried  his  past.  But  public  opinion,  by  the 
mouth  or  pen  of  some  close-searching  Junius,  disinters  the  com- 
promising record,  and  tortures  the  victim  with  the  thought  that  after 
all  succe&s  is  not  for  him.  Or  the  question  is  asked  and  pitilessly 
reiterated,  Who  is  he  ?  And  the  disreputable  associations  of  an 
origin  even  more  than  questionable  serve  to  bar  the  advance  of  the 
ambitious  politician,  just  when  the  gate  of  the  political  paradise  is, 
after  untiring  effort,  attained. 

We  may  shift  the  scene  to  other  careers  than  that  of  politics, 
and  still  find  success  is,  not  seldom,  fatal.  The  popular  *  sub'  be- 
comes, under  the  influence  of  promotion,  a  narrow  and  irrational 
martinet,  the  terror  of  the  mess-room  and  the  tyrant  of  parade. 
Favouritism  combines  with  prejudice  to  form  the  single  characteristic 
which  governs  his  relations  with  his  subordinates.  The  weak  points 
in  his  habits  become  abnormally  developed.  The  smart  soldier 
degenerates  into  a  slipshod  shuffler,  egotistical  only  in  jealousy  as  to 
his  full  due  of  respect,  willing  to  shift  duties  and  responsibilities  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  any  one  foolish  or  subservient  enough  to  take 
them.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  popular  regiment  becomes 
a  by-word  in  the  service,  the  smarter  officers  exchange,  and  their 
place  is  filled  with  nouveaux  riches  attracted  by  the  reputation  of 
the  corps,  and  acceptable  to  the  colonel  &om  their  incapacity  and 
disinclination  for  drawing  comparisons  between  the  past  and  present 
discipline  and  tone.  In  many  instances,  you  may  say  of  the  com- 
manding officer  what  Tacitns  says  of  Galba :  Omnium  consensUf 
capax  imperii, — nisi  imper asset.  It  must  be  that  the  principle  of 
promotion  by  seniority,  recognising  as  it  does  the  sacred  rights  of 
mediocrity,  will  bring  second-rate  men  to  the  firont.  The  respon- 
sible commander,  conscious  of  his  potential  incapacity,  may  well 
pray  against  that  critical  moment  in  active  service  when  the  waver- 
ing line  of  red  begins  to  watch  for  a  symptom  of  hesitation  in  the 
leader.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consequential  aide-de-camp,  by 
over-emphasising  his  orders,  may  bring  about  a  blunder,  destined 
to  be  deeply  branded  in  the  military  annals  through  all  time. 

There  is  much,  again,  that  is  ludicrous  in  the  effects  wroogbt  on 
the  parvenu  by  social  promotion.  On  attaining  brevet  rank  in 
society,  he  too,  blind  to  the  palpable  absurdities  of  his  new  r6U, 
assumes  the  virtues  of  fashion,  whether  he  have  them  or  not.  As 
every  strolling  player  thinks  he  has  plucked  out  the  heart  of  Hamlet*s 
mystery,  so,  by  a  still  more  fatuous  misjudgment,  all  think  they  can 
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act  snccessfnlly  the  difficult  part  of  fashionable  host  and  self-possessed 
patron.  Bnt  even  though  the  objective  point  of  the  campaign  be 
reached — a  card  for  a  state  concert,  or  the  feasting  of  some  royal 
lion — the  result  is  a  pathetic  failure.  The  veneer  of  social  success 
only  emphasises  this  failure  the  more  when  the  respectable  Gazebee 
weds  the  daughter  of  a  De  Courcy.  *  What  the  husband  is  the  wife 
is' — not ;  and  the  struggle  for  social  preeminence  only  brings  the 
poor  consolation,  even  if  not  the  rose  oneself,  it  is  yet  sweet  to  live 
not  so  very  far  removed  from  it.  The  vistas  of  fashionable  ambitions 
leading  through  the  tempting  prospects  of  titled  acquaintances  and 
biographical  memoranda  in  society  journals  fade  away  into  the  dull 
surrounding  of  social  mediocrity ;  and  perhaps  the  parvenu* s  life  is 
further  embittered  by  the  thought,  ever  pressed  home,  that  others, 
who  started  in  the  race  more  heavily  weighted  than  he,  possess  the 
secret  of  success  which  he  has  never  gained.  If,  however,  a  partial 
advance  be  won,  on  the  principle  ex  pede  Herctdem,  he  betrays  by  a 
prejudice,  a  mannerism,  a  blunder,  an  aspirate,  his  origin  and  his 
history ;  and  in  a  moment,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  rases  to  the 
ground  the  toilsome  reputation  built  up  with  infinite  pains.  There 
exists  a  type,  mutatis  mutandis,  closely  related  to  the  ^ded  parvenu, 
in  the  don,  who  '  occurs'  as  a  rare  specimen  in  some  of  the  higher 
strata  of  society.  This  man,  to  take  up  the  slang  of  the  greenroom, 
*  doubles'  the  part  of  pedagogue  and  parasite ;  or,  looking  at  him  in 
a  slightly  different  light,  of  tutorial  pedant  and  fashionable  prig. 
Swallowing  with  strange  facility  the  fervid  Radicalism  he  has 
preached  at  the  University,  he  attaches  himself  to  some  under- 
graduate of  a  Royal  or  *  Serene'  house,  or  a  dilettante  peer-patron 
of  literature  or  fine  art :  nor  is  the  policy  an  unskilful  one.  The 
Roman  noble  knew  the  market  value  of  culture,  and  maintained  a 
philosophical  hanger-on  as  a  kind  of  literary  jester  or  moralist :  the 
entaurage  of  his  palace  was  incomplete  without  this  essential  feature ; 
and  though  the  morality  of  the  literary  shadow  failed  to  reflect  his 
Stoical  teaching,  was  apt  to  be  treacherous,  even  as  his  jests  were 
fitful  and  commonplace,  yet  the  patron  gained  some  credit  for  intel- 
ligence he  did  not  possess  from  the  reflected  reputation  of  this  kind 
of  pagan  resident  chaplain.  The  relations  existing  between  the  two 
have  their  analogue  in  modem  life. 

The  parish  priest,  accustomed  to  ^  sowing  hedgerow  texts  and 
passing  on,'  is  transfigured  by  contact  with  cathedral  privileges  into 
a  political  critic  and  impetuous  partisan.  The  exposition  of  a 
country-side  morality  disappears,  and  the  eloquent  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  hour  takes  its  place  in  his  pulpit  oratory.  Or  the 
neutrality  of  his  profession  is  jeopardised  by  the  heat  of  the  hustings, 
not  without  some  risk  of  popular  misconception  as  to  the  personal 
motives  of  the  too  didactic  rhetorician.     If  further  preferment  be 
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the  more  or  less  bx-oS  reward  of  the  political  pulpiteer,  he  is  boQnd 
to  the  chariot  of  the  statesman  who  has  brought  him  forward ;  and 
his  episcopal  yote  reflects  that  political  bias  which  is  partly  the  caase, 
in  a  greater  degree  the  effect,  of  the  secular  partisanship  in  which 
his  zeal  or  other  motives  have  entangled  him.    If  the  highest  prizes 
are  won,  he  cools  down  into  an  impartial  theologian ;  the  party  to 
which  he  owes  his  success  look  upon  him  as  a  Laodicean  and  a 
renegade.     It  may  be  his  prejudices  have  taken  a  controyersially 
ambitious  form,  in  which  case  the  special  peril  to  which  his  pro- 
motion renders  him  liable  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  one-sided  rule  in 
his  diocese.     He  becomes,  in  the  cant  phrase,  '  a  party  man/  setting 
up  one  and  putting  down  another  with  special  regard  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  reflect  his  own  High,  Low,  or  Broad  partialities,  as 
the  case  may  be.     Upon  him,  too,  streams  a  fierce  light  of  search- 
ing criticism.    So  many-sided  is  our  Church  that  he  cannot  but  find 
himself  called  over  the  coals  by  some  party  journal,  watching  with 
lynx-like  eyes  for  weak  points  in  the  defence  of  an  adverse  party,  or 
for  the  slightest  symptom  of  apostasy  in  its  own  supporters.    Id 
despair,  he  probably  resolves  to  efface  himself,  in  which  case  he 
becomes  the  whipping-boy  of  all  parties,  and  '  draws  fire'  all  round. 
Turning  from  the  stormier  regions  of  theological  strife  to  the 
more  peaceful  sphere  of  domestic  life,  some  quaint  phases  of  the 
effect  of  brevet  rsjok  among  the  social  campaigners  may  be  noticed. 
There  is  something  revolutionary  in  the  change  wrought  by  the  sense 
of  matronly  responsibility  on  damsels  who  when  single  have  been  all 
self-doubt  and  submission.     The  assumption  of  the  '  stola*  of  mar- 
ried life  seems  to  superinduce  a  wholly  new  mental  character,  finding 
expression  in  prompt  omniscience  on  all  questions  of  household 
management,  where  before  there  was  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
most  elementary  essentials  of  the  housewife's  capacity.    Your  young 
bride  will  lay  down  the  law  upon  subtle  questions  of  etiquette  and 
taste  with  the  self-reliance  of  a  veteran  grande  dame.     She,  who  a 
month  ago  could  not  distinguish  the  functions  of  a  housekeeper  and 
housemaid,  will  boldly  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  servant-train- 
ing.    She  is  oracular  in  the  matter  of  cuisine — in  her  father's  house 
she  only  saw  the  cook  at  morning-prayers;    on  all  questions  of 
furnishing  she  displays  a  dictatorial  peremptoriness  which  would  be 
Sibylline  in  its  persuasiveness  if  one  could  but  rid  one's  mind  of  the 
prejudice  that  the  laws  of  taste  which  she  enunciates  are  empirical, 
were  they  not  even  purely  imaginative.     Still,  even  when  cornered 
she  can  always  find  a  means  for  escape  by  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ment which  consists  in  overwhelming  you  with  a  volume  of  techni- 
calities collated  in  mornings  spent  in  showrooms,  or  from  the  guide- 
books of  fiishionable  tradesmen.     A  hint  of  objection  to  a  chairbaok 
or  a  valance  in  her  drawing-room  is  sunmiarily  silenced  by  an  appeal 
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to  the  fancy  name  they  hear,  or  the  passing  fashion  which  has  made 
ihem  the  rage.  If  she  fights  her  way  into  good  society  she  is  not 
nnUkely  to  be  guilty  through  ignorance  of  some  solecism  of  manners 
or  demeanour,  and  is  made  secretly  wretched  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  silent  condemnation  passed  on  her  by  the  more  experienced 
sisterhood,  with  whom  she  is  anxions  to  pass  master. 

There  are,  doubtless,  numberless  other  social  phenomena  which 
would  serve  to  illustrate  the  dangers,  great  or  small,  which  threaten 
those  who  suffer  change  into  something  new  and  strange,  when 
'dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,'  or  transferred  to  higher  orbits. 
The  quiet  clubman  becomes  a  consequential  and  fussy  member  of 
committee ;  the  shy  and  retiring  don  develops  new  instincts  and 
passions  when  elected  to  fulfil  the  inquisitorial  duties  of  the  proctor- 
ship ;  the  accretion  of  money  withers  the  generous  friend  into  a 
selfish  skinflint ;  the  lawyer,  somewhat  weary  of  the  up-hill  struggle, 
finds  in  the  county-court  judgeship,  which  influence  has  procured  him 
as  a  shelf  to  rest  on,  new  conditions  which  transform  him  into  the 
hHe  noire  of  the  solicitors  who  practise  in  his  court ;  and  though  it 
is  seldom  that  misgivings  on  the  score  of  incapacity  are  the  true 
explanation  of  the  nolo  episcopari,  there  is  truth  in  the  pathetic 
picture  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  Mr.  TroUope's  novel,  who  is  bur- 
dened and  broken  by  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  new  and  great 
responsibilities,  large  issues,  wide  purposes.  The  well-nigh  obsolete 
theory  of  pubUc-school  fegging  has  a  philosophical  value ;  it  is  only 
by  obeying  that  men  learn  to  rule.  The  indeterminable  whimsicalities 
which  are  the  strangest  features  in  the  great  tyrannies  of  history  are 
inexplicable  unless  criticised  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
rulers,  who  have  combined  with  their  monstrous  excesses  often 
strange  siUiness,  have  never  been  crossed.  In  such  cases  impulse 
and  will  become  identical,  and  the  word,  metaphor  apart,  is  law. 
Xerxes  whipping  the  Bosphorus,  Claudius  bridging  the  Bay  of  Baiaa, 
Amurath  beheading  his  slaves  to  illustrate  to  Yesalius  the  play  of 
the  quivering  muscles,  and  in  later  times  the  preposterous  extrava- 
gances of  the  French  and  English  nobility,  are  but  so  many  instances 
of  the  perils  which  await  those  who,  like  Helen's  babies,  know  not 
the  ethical  value  of  the  '  Don't'  philosophy. 
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By  Henry  Latchford. 


The  dedication  page  of  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  contains  the 
following  :  '  Je  dedie  ce  livre  au  rocher  d'hospitalite  et  de  liberte,  a 
ce  coin  de  vieille  terre  normande  ou  vit  le  noble  petit  penple  de  la 
mer,  a  Tile  de  Guernesey,  severe  et  donee,  mon  asile  actael,  men 
tombeau  probable. — V.  H.,  Hauteville  Honse^  1866.' 

Twelve  years  after  the  date  of  this  dedication^  when  on  a  visit 
in  Guernsey,  the  present  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted  wdth  the  great  poet  and  vnth  many  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  unbiassed  opinions  upon 
the  insular  hospitality  and  liberty,  which,  however  variously  tinged 
with  hues  of  French  and  English  colour,  possess  forms  of  beauty 
and  strength  emphatically  their  own.  The  object  of  the  present 
article  is  not  to  discuss  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  but  it  may 
be  worth  conjecturing  if  the  same  nature  which  has  been  so  pro- 
fuse in  showering  bays,  hills,  and  vegetation  out  of  all  proportion 
in  beauty  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  island  has  not  also  left 
some  of  her  most  generous  influences  stamped  upon  the  characters 
of  the  people.  Overlooking  St.  Peter's  Port,  and  near  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  principal  hills,  is  situated  Hauteville  House,  which  had 
been  the  residence  of  Victor  Hugo  during  the  period  between  the 
coup  d'etat  and  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  in  France.  The 
architecture  of  this  interesting  house  is  of  the  primitive  type  which 
seems  to  oppress  the  imagination  of  all  small  boys  who,  in  the 
intervals  of  Uieir  lessons  in  arithmetic,  beguile  a  vacuous  leisure 
with  slate  and  pencil  edifices  composed  of  windows  with  many 
panes  surrounding  an  oblong  door.  From  the  roadside  the  house 
has  the  appearance  of  a  barrack  or  dispensary.  The  windows  are 
without  blinds  and  curtains,  they  are  very  numerous  and  very  clean. 
A  low  wooden  paling  encloses  a  grass  plot  about  the  size  of  a 
dining-room  table.  A  little  green  wooden  gate  admits  the  visitor 
to  a  door  also  painted  green,  which  is  opened  by  a  plump  island 
girl  wearing  a  long  white  apron  and  an  apple-dumpling  counten- 
ance. Apple-dumpling  is  evidently  accustomed  to  hero-worshippers, 
and  when  M.  Hugo  is  not  residing  in  the  island,  or  when  it  is  not 
washing-up  or  market  day, '  A.  D. '  becomes  the  Catalogue.  In  silence 
she  leads  the  way  to  the  various  rooms ;  never  speaks  except  when 
addressed,  is  a  pleasant,  if  perfunctory  cicerone,  and  refers  to  her 
master  rather  with  the  a£fection  of  a  child  than  the  admiration  or 
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enthusiasm  of  a  domestic.  Except  npon  the  rare  occasions  when 
Victor  Hugo  pays  a  visit  to  Guernsey,  strangers  can  easily  pro- 
care  permission  to  go  over  the  house,  which,  apart  from  its  owner's 
celebrity,  possesses  an  intrinsic  interest  as  commanding  the  finest 
sea  Tiew  to  be  had  from  that  particular  part  of  the  coast.  But  to 
one  who  follows  the  course  of  events  in  modem  France,  each  small 
trace  of  the  personality  of  her  greatest  poet  is  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing than  views  of  Channel  Islands  or  of  setting  suns.  The  traces 
of  the  poet  are  very  numerous  ;  some  of  them  are  reproduced  with 
the  conviction  that,  however  eccentric  they  may  seem,  they  are 
little  likely  to  detract  from  any  worthy  admiration  either  for  the 
poet  or  the  man.  Immediately  upon  entering  the  house,  the  ser- 
vant points  out  a  fine  collection  of  old  china  arranged  upon  parallel 
ledges  which  run  the  full  length  of  the  hall.  Those  old  plates  and 
dishes  with  arms  and  motto  of  Louis  XIY.  engraved  upon  them 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  time  when  Victor  Hugo  enter- 
tained poUtical  sympathies  very  different  from  those  he  holds  at 
present.  They  may  refer  to  the  brave  songs  he  sang  in  praise  of 
Love  and  Beauty  and  of  Bight  Divine ;  they  may  be  heirlooms ; 
they  probably  are  merely  elegant  memorials  of  a  period  which,  how- 
ever undesirable  to  a  Bepublican  of  the  present,  had  been  the  Augus- 
tine age  of  France  under  the  patronage  of  that  shallow-pated  wig- 
coUector  whom  political  ignorance  and  literary  sycophancy  had 
combined  in  dubbing  '  Le  Grand  Monarque.'  Leaving  the  ancient 
china  and  the  hall,  our  domestic  friend  leads  the  way  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  is  the 
general  air  of  cheerlessness.  There  are  no  curtains  and  no  carpets, 
and  the  ordinary  chairs  are  of  a  cane-bottomed  pattern.  Some 
massive  armchairs  of  oak  are  scattered  about  the  different  rooms ; 
three  of  them  are  arranged  upon  a  dais  at  the  head  of  the  dining- 
room  table,  and  others  fixed  in  comers  or  niches ;  they  are  remark- 
able and  imposing,  but  all  extremely  comfortless.  Most  of  the 
rooms  are  adorned  with  handsome  panels  of  old  oak  which  the  poet 
brought  with  him  from  France,  and  in  almost  every  level  space 
npon  those  panels  are  left  marks  of  a  blunt  penknife  with  which 
Hugoisms  have  been  indiscriminately  carved.  Upon  the  front  of 
a  family  chair  imbedded  in  the  dining-room  wall  appear  the  follow- 
ing dogmatic  assertions :  Ptdvis  es :  Cinis  sum :  Ego  Hugo  : 
Ahsentes  adsunt.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the  above  in  a 
syllogistic  arrangement,  having  the  fourth  remark  for  major  or 
minor  proposition.  The  patriarchal  chairs  upon  the  dais  are  covered 
with  figure-carving  instead  of  dicta.  The  central  one,  which  is 
largest  and  most  elaborately  carved,  bears  in  large  brass-nailed 
letters  the  word  Pater  upon  its  back.  Mater  is  inscribed  by  a 
similar  process  upon  the  companion  which  stands  to  attention  upon 
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the  right,  and  npon  the  left  hand  colleague  are  the  words  Amatus 
amat.  More  interesting  as  being  more  characteristic  are  the 
maxims  or  aphorisms  cut  npon  the  cornices  so  clumsily  that  they 
invariably  suggest  the  wet  day,  the  small  boy,  and  the  devil's 
workshop.  Prominently  appears  Lea  dieux  sont  au  vainquewr  as 
an  antithesis  to  Caton  rate  aux  vaincus.  Of  the  diflferent  rooms, 
the  one  which  seems  to  have  been  most  carefully  arranged  is  the 
large  bedroom  leading  out  from  the  library  known  as '  the  Garibaldi 
Chamber,'  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  that 
<  kindred  spirit'  upon  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  England. 
Circumstances  hastened  Garibaldi's  return  to  Italy ;  he  was  unable 
to  carry  out  the  long-promised  visit  to  his  friend,  but  the  room  pre- 
pared for  him  has  remained  untenanted  and  undisturbed. 

Directly  above  the  pillow  at  the  head  of  the  bedstead,  on  a  small 
white  pedestal,  is  placed  a  delicately  carved  Death's  head,  about 
the  size  of  a  billiard-ball,  with  the  words  cut  on  a  tablet  underneath, 
Nox :  Mors :  Lvs.  Upon  the  panels  of  this  room  also  are  some  strange 
devices  carved  evidently  by  the  usual  artist  with  quite  the  usual 
clumsiness.  Remembering  the  ruthless  battle-cry  of  the  Roman 
legions,  it  is  no  idle  boast  when  the  ambulance  wagon  follows 
directly  in  the  track  of  the  gun-carriage  that  there  may  be  deep 
significance  in  Victor  Hugo's  bold  inversion,  Vce  Nemini :  Gloria 
Victis.  The  following  seems  to  have  peculiar  reference  to  Gari- 
baldi :  '  L'esprit  souffle  ou  il  veut :  Thonneur  va  ou  il  doit.'  In 
the  library  there  are  other  traces  of  the  poet  than  his  aphorisms, 
not  the  least  interesting  being  the  triune  inkstand  which  tells  of 
the  lifelong  friendship  between  George  Sand,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  Victor  Hugo.  The  library,  however,  is  not  the  scene  of  Victor 
Hugo's  labours.  On  the  topmost  landing  is  the  real  home  of  the 
poet.  A  flat-roofed  square  glass  structure  which  he  has  added  on 
to  the  original  roof  has  been  formed  into  two  rooms.  One  of  these 
is  his  bedroom,  the  other  stocked  with  books,  thrown  about  in  fine 
disorder,  is  used  as  a  study  when  real  work  has  to  be  done.  On 
the  thin  partition  which  separates  the  apartments  hangs  one  small 
picture  in  a  frame  worth  sixpence.  It  contains  the  portrait  and 
autograph  of  a  large-faced,  round-headed  man,  with  woolly  hair  and 
very  loose  necktie,  and  represents  the  parent  of  Dumas  Jils,  the 
creator  of  '  Milady,'  of  Porthos,  Athos,  and  of  the  saintly  Aramis. 
The  entire  front  of  both  rooms  is  of  glass,  and  a  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  every  sunbeam  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Victor  Hugo,  during  the  years  of  his  exile,  caught  each  morning 
from  his  couch,  opposite  the  window,  the  earliest  streaks  of  dawn. 
He  rose  usually  at  three  o'clock  a.m.  in  the  summer  and  worked 
until  seven,  when  he  had  coffee;  he  then  worked  on  until  dejeuner  at 
one.    He  generally  strolled  about  the  island  in  the  afternoon,  dined 
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at  sir,  and  at  nine  o'clock  retired  to  read  or  to  rest  in  his  sanctuary 
near  the  sky.     His  conch  raised  only  about  six  inches  from  the 
ground  was  covered  with  faded  brown  velvet.     Beside  the  couch 
reposed   an   elderly   broken-backed   chair  which    supported   some 
volumes  of  the  Moniteur:  those  volumes  in  turn  formed  the  basis 
for  a  tin  candlestick,  which  performed  indirectly  the  gratifying  duty 
of  enabling  the  author  of  Les  Miserablea  to  read  himself  to  sleep. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  audacious  and  a  boyish  fancy^  but  whilst  medita- 
ting upon  the  few  favoured  inches  of  tin  which  held  the  candle  for  a 
poet,  the  mind  of  a  spectator  reverted  to  a  twin  candlestick  of  very 
similar  material,  which  in  other  years  and  in  another  attic  had 
thrown  a  dim  light  upon  White  and  Tudor 's  Leading  Cases.     The 
only  desk  in  the  adjoining  study  was  a  two-foot  square  piece  of 
ded  painted  black,  and  attached  to  the  white  window-frame  with 
hinges,  so  that  it  lay  quite  flat  when  not  required.     This  is  the 
structure  at  which  the  Toilers  of  the  Sea  was  written,  and  the 
strong  colours  of  that  work  may  in  some  manner  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  composed.     A  fierce  light 
beat  in  mercilessly  through  the  glass  frontage  and  met  in  its  course 
no  objects,  save  those  of  darkest  or   of  brightest  colour.     Victor 
Hugo  seems  to  want  light,  as  much  as  Matthew  Arnold  or  Goethe, 
and  to  demand  more  heat  than  either.     The  temperature  of  his 
workroom  reminds  one  of  the  huge  fires  which,  with  the  single  in- 
termission of  one  day,  he  is  reported  to  have  kept  up  for  six  months, 
whilst  engaged  at  the  composition  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.     A 
well-known  journalist  has  aptly  described  Les  Travailleurs  de  la 
Mer  as  *  a  picturesque  idyl  in  which  a  meagre  story  is  drowned  in 
a  phosphoric  sea  of  fancies.*    Victor  Hugo's  workroom  supplied  most 
of  the  conditions  requisite  for  creating  ^  seas  of  fancy.'     The  room 
in  which  Gilliat  was  cradled,  where  he  defeated  the  monster  and 
balked  the   elements;   whence  he  saw  his  bride-elect  sail  past, 
carried  oflf  by  the  superior  whiteness  of  a   missionary's  hands ; 
the  room  in  which  Miss  Lethierry  grew  *et  avait  deux  amours, 
Durande  et  D6ruchette,'  was  from  natural  circumstances  a  suitable 
abode  for  the  mind  devoted  to  fimtastic  analysis  of  Nature's  extra- 
vagance in  atmospheric  and  marine  phenomena.    Fierce  light,  fierce 
heat,   and  extraordinary  expanse  of  sea  view,  all  seem   to  have 
^^^^Sgerated  the  proportions  of  this  romance.     From  thunderbolts 
to  shrimps,   passing  through  the  gradations  of  wicked  steamboat 
Bailors  and  dissenting  preachers,  everything  is  on  the  largest  pos- 
Mble  scale.     This  hot- and  light-house,  in  which  Fancy's  wings  had 
never  known  a  clipping,  commands  a  view  of  all  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  northern  coast  of  France.  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  Sark, 
Herm,  and  Jethou,  seem  like  stepping-stones  thrown  out  from  Nor- 
mandy when  the  world  was  young.    France  declares  that  geography, 
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geology,  history,  race,  laws,  langaage,  and  religion,  point  to  her  as 
legal  gnardian  of  the  islands  of  La  Manche.  England  acknow- 
ledges everything,  but  maintains  her  right  of  possession  by  means  of 
the  good  old  role,  the  simple  plan ;  an  argmnent  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal terms  are  to  be  foand  in  Woolwich  Arsenal.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  whoever  at  present 
may  be  their  legitimate  keeper,  there  now  they  lie  in  all  their  grace- 
fnl  self'Sofficient  beauty,  clothed  not  in  '  Eden's  purple,*  but  in  the 
fair  light  emerald  of  the  Hesperides,  clear  and  ever  &esh  in  the 
poet's  eye,  free  as  England,  majestic  and  unalterable  as  Europe. 
We  are  glad  that  they  were  ever  invented,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  have  enabled  prejudiced  English-speaking  monopo- 
lisers of  virtue  to  bring  under  their  microscope  the  social  and  domestic 
habits  of  one  who  is  probably  the  very  greatest  European  genius. 
The  social  and  domestic  aspects  of  Victor  Hugo's  character  are  not 
the  least  interesting  features  of  a  career  so  largely  associated  with 
the  widespread  and  most  turbulent  movements  of  our  time.  Of 
this  home  life,  his  residence  at  Guernsey  was  a  prolonged  and  grati- 
fying manifestation.  Possessing  no  sympathy  with  the  aristocratic 
iiihabitants  who  invariably  belong  in  social  development  to  the  head 
class  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  English  establishment,  and  in  politics  to  the 
most  elementary  training-school  for  Tories,  his  relations  with  the 
islanders  were  those  of  a  distinguished  stranger  and  sojourner  who 
preferred  to  live  alone.  Isolated  in  one  sense,  his  daily  walk  led 
him  frequently  among  the  peasants  in  the  country  districts,  and 
innumerable  stories  are  related  of  an  elderly  gentleman  with  white 
hair  and  benevolent  face,  who,  wandering  about  the  country,  con- 
versed with  young  and  old  about  the  management  of  those  little 
peasant-properties  which  have  made  the  land  system  of  Guernsey 
such  an  important  consideration  in  the  proposed  readjustment  of 
English  land  tenures. 

Learned  critics  have  recently  been  at  work  with  his  Alex- 
andrines, his  Romanticism,  and  his  studied  violation  of  the  principle 
that  highest  poetry  is  the  reflection  of  good  society  expressed  in 
polished  language;  they  have  decreed  that  he  is  egoistic,  vain, 
wildly  extravagant,  wanting  in  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  as  a  poet 
distinctly  inferior  to  the  great  French  classic  dramatists.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  whatever  his  position  as  a  dramatist 
may  be,  in  all  that  pertains  to  human  sympathy  and  living  interest 
in  questions  which  have  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  human 
misery,  Victor  Hugo  stands  well  abreast  of  his  age. 

It  is  not  a  little  edifying  to  find  a  great  genius  who  is  also  a 
great  man,  and,  under  the  ravages  of  modern  culture,  when  man- 
hood is  being  improved  into  epicenity,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Victor 
Hugo  takes  as  deep  an  interest  in  facts  connected  with  the  land  as 
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with  fancies  relating  to  the  sea.     A  distinguished  and  appreciative 
critic  has  written  :  '  As  long  as  there  exist  babyhood  and  old  age^ 
ffttherhood  and  motherhood,  toil  by  day  and  sleep  by  night,  so  long 
as  there  are  lovers  in  the  woods  and  labourers  in  the  fields,  and 
monmQrs  by  the  side  of  graves,  so  long  will  Victor  Hufro  hold  men 
and  women  dear.'     It  is  because  he  possesses  this  vital  as  dis- 
tingoished  from  mere  artistic  or  sBsthetic  interest  in  the  broad  per- 
manent relations  of  human  life,  that  it  may  not  be  incongruous  to 
connect  the  author  of  La  Legende  des  Siecles  with  a  system  of  land 
tenure  which  generates  fewer  paupers  than  any  yet  discovered,  and 
which  enables  the  oicner  of  six  acres  of  ordinary  land  to  participate 
in  many  of  the  real  privileges  of  life.     But  of  all  Victor  Hugo's 
social  characteristics,  the  most  interesting  perhaps  is  his  attach- 
ment to  children.     One  evening  in  the  poet's  drawing-room,  when 
the  present  writer  was  engaged  in  conversation  vidth  Victor  Hugo 
and  the  grown-up  members  of  his  family,  some  children  came  sud- 
denly bounding  into  the  room  in  full  pursuit  of  a  cat.     After  formal 
introductions  the  chase  was  resumed,  and  three  little  girls,  with  a 
fine  strapping  boy  of  fourteen  dressed  in  Highland  costume,  rushed 
fiill  tilt  round  the  chairs,  under  the  table,  and  between  the  legs  of 
a  big  Frenchman,  who  seemed  to  take  it  quite  naturally  that  his 
six-feet-four  of  Republican  human  nature  should  become  a  pillar  in 
the  playground  of  juvenile  anarchists.     When  from  some  unexpected 
quarter  the  cat  had  received  his  quietus,  the  children  brought  chairs 
to  the  table ;  kneeling  upon  them,  as  their  heads  dropped  leisurely 
upon  hands  firmly  planted  on  the  table,  they  tried  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion.     The   scene   was  one  to  be  remembered.     That 
magnificent  eye,  which  for  more  than  seventy  years  has  been  peering 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Infinite  and  the  tragic  gloom  of  human 
life,  was  now  in  the  intervals  of  conversation  fixed  with  all  the 
amplitude  of  love  and  tenderness  upon  children's  children.     When 
Victor  Hugo  spoke,   as  he   walked   leisurely  about  the  room  or 
stopped  abruptly  near  the  table,  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  this 
placid  talker,  with  hands  now  buried  in  his  breeches  pockets,  had 
been  the  idol  and  the  eikonoklast  of  courts,   and  except  for  the 
marvellonsly  piercing  look  as  he  bowed  his  head  to  speak  or  to 
listen,  the  general  air  of  simplicity  and  earnestness  indicated  a 
comfortable  farmer  rather  than  the  illustrious  rebel.     The  children 
became  tired  of  kneeling  and  of  futile  listening ;  a  revolutionary 
spirit  was  abroad  in  their  hearts  which,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
their  elder's  conversation,  urged  them  to  alter  the  positions  of  such 
chairs  and  so&s  as  were  not  fixtures.     One  of  the  visitors  placed 
the  principal  barricader  on  his  knee,  but  hereditary  instinct  revolted 
at  such  abuse  of  physical  force,  and  she  rushed  off  with  all  her 
superfluous  energy  to  the  coat-tails  of  her  grand&ther.     She  did 
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well,  as  there  had  heen  written  by  the  man  in  coat-tails  for  her 
benefit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  such  elementary  rebels,  the  fol- 
lowing addition  to  a  Scientific  Basis  of  Ethics  ; 

'  Jeanne  6tait  an  pain  seo  dans  le  cabinet  noir, 
Ponr  nn  crime  qneloonqne ;  et,  manqnant  an  devoir, 
J*allais  Toir  la  proscrite  en  pleine  forfaitnre, 
Et  Ini  glissai  dans  Tombre  nn  pot  de  confiture, 
Oontraire  anx  lois.     Tons  cenx  sur  qni,  dans  ma  cit6, 
Bepose  le  saint  de  la  soci^t^, 
S^ndigndrent,  et  Jeanne  a  dit,  d^nne  Toix  donee : 
**  Je  ne  toncherai  pins  mon  nez  avec  mon  ponce ; 
Je  ne  me  ferai  pins  grlffer  par  le  minet.** 
Mais  on  s'est  r6cri6 :  **  Cette  enfant  Tons  connait ; 
Elle  salt  k  qnel  point  Tons  Stes  faible  et  lAche. 
EUe  vons  yoit  tonjonrs  rire  qnand  on  se  f&che. 
Pas  de  gonyemement  possible.    A  cbaqne  instant 
L*ordre  est  trouble  par  Tons ;  le  ponToir  se  detend ; 
Pins  de  r^le.    L'enfant  D*a  plus  rien  qni  Tarrdte. 
Vons  d^molissez  tont."    Et  j'ai  baiss6  la  tete, 
Et  j'ai  dit :  **  Je  n'ai  rien  k  r6pondre  k  cela ; 
J'ai  tort.    Oni,  c'est  aTeo  oes  indolgences-U 
Qn*on  me  mette  an  pain  sec."    "  Yons  le  m^ritez,  certe ; 
On  Tons  7  mettra.''    Jeanne  alors,  dans  son  coin  noir, 
M'a  dit  tout  bas,  leTant  ses  yenz,  si  beanx  k  Toir, 
Pleins  de  I'antorit^  dee  donees  creatures, 
**  Eh,  bien,  moi,  je  tirai  porter  des  oonfitnres."  ' 

*  You  ladies  are  wrong  always  to  take  sides/  said  Goethe. 
*  Usually  you  read  a  book  to  find  nutrition  for  the  heart,  to  find  a 
hero  whom  you  could  love.  This  is  not  the  way  to  read ;  the  great 
point  is,  not  whether  this  or  that  character  pleases,  but  whether  the 
whole  book  pleases.' 

*  We  women  were  made  so,  dear  father,'  said  Frau  von  Goethe, 
afiiBctionately  leaning  over  the  table  to  press  his  hand. 

When  the  whole  book  of  Victor  Hugo's  life  is  written,  there 
shall  be  found  nutriment  for  little  children  and  peasant  proprietors, 
for  pale-&ced  women  and  for  all  brave  men. 

One  afbemoon,  in  the  course  of  a  ramble  through  the  open 
country,  an  old  man,  walking  hand  in  hand  with  a  little  girl,  saun- 
tered leisurely  along  the  road.  Theoretically  it  is  not  a  marvellous 
event  to  see  an  old  man  walking  with  a  child ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  incident  is  sufficiently  rare.  An  old  brain  moves  slowly  in 
ruts,  when  a  child's  mind  is  drifting  with  the  shadows.  The  feet 
of  mortals  usually  move  parallel  with  their  brains ;  hence  the  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  the  small  child  who  takes  real,  as  distinguished 
firom  dutiful,  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  aged.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  duty  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  boundless  happiness 
of  this  little  girl.  Tripping  along  the  road,  she  kicked  up  dust  and 
pebbles  just  as  children  do  whose  gray-haired  friends  compose  for 
them  such  volumes  as  UArt  d'etre  Grand-pere.  To  one  who 
watched  the  retreating  steps  of  the  veteran  poet,  his  broad-leafed 
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hat  pressed  over  his  forehead,  his  thumb  fastened  in  the  pocket  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  his  large  hand  gently  clasping  the  little  one,  a  host 
of  memories  came  cmshing  on  :  Jean  Yaljean  with  his  foot  on  the 
money  of  the  little  Savoyard  just  before  the  supreme  moment  of  his 
salvation ;  Fantine  with  her  two  front  teeth  converted  into  blood 
and  gold  to  feed  Gosette;  Monsignor  Bienvenn  with  his  candle- 
stick on  the  night  of  the  arrest,  or  kneeling  beside  the  death-chair 
of  that  mysterious  hermit  who  had  voted  away  the  head  of  his  king. 
Beside  such  pictures  were  others  of  the  poet  himself  in  various  atti- 
tudes :  as  a  revolutionary,  when,  with  Baudin,  he  visited  the  haunts 
of  the  hunted  allies,  callhig  for  vengeance  upon  *  Tom  Thumb ;'  as 
dramatist,  when,  at  the  revival  of  Hemani,  he  returned  thanks  to 
the  assembled  intellect  of  France,  in  reply  to  the  toast  proposed  by 
the  famous  actress,  who,  sweeping  a  semicircle  with  wineglass  in  her 
hand,  the  light  that  sparkled  in  her  eyes  dimming  the  brilliance  of 
necklace  and  of  bracelets,  called  for  the  ovation  so  readily  accorded ; 
and  there  arose  a  picture  of  the  reformer  who,  upon  the  81st  of 
May   1828,   delivered  the  oration  in  memory   of  Voltaire — that 
oration  in  which  the  great  mocker  received  equal  honour  with  the 
great  Martyr,  when  it  was  proclaimed  aloud,  not  in  a  wilderness, 
but  in  a  modem  Eden,  '  Jesus  a  pleur^,  Voltaire  a  souri ;  o'est  de 
cette  larme  divine  et  de  ce  sourire  humain  qu'est  faite  la  douceur  de 
la  civilisation  actuelle.'     To  such  a  collection  of  mental  pictures,  as 
yet  all  incomplete,  was  added  the  merry  grandchild,  as  she  dis- 
appeared with  her  companion  through  the  littie  green  gateway  of 
Hauteville  House. 


SONNETS  ON  COLOURS. 
White. 

A  BLINDING  glare,  a  dazzling  light,  a  maze ; 

A  tangled  brightness  flashing  in  mine  eyes 

Of  rapid  lightnings  rending  summer  skies  ; 
Or  yet  again,  triumphant  strains  of  praise ; 
Or  memories  sweet  of  happy  bridal  days. 

Where  littie  kisses  crowd  'midst  lovers'  sighs 

To  blot  them  out,  as  one  who  vainly  tries 
To  lose  the  shadow  o'er  life's  primrose  ways. 
Or,  sad  at  best,  the  pale  dress  of  the  dead. 

The  poor  dim  shrine  that  held  a  vanished  love ; 
Or  tiny  infants'  christening  pureness  fair ; 
Or  lost  void  words,  that  once  were  lowly  said — 

The  angel-wings  that  guard  a  wanderer's  prayer, 

A  glimpse  into  the  higher  life  above* 
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A  DULL  bleak  level  of  depressing  dreary  monotony,  yet  not  alto- 
gether nngladdened  by  fitful  and  too  transient  bnrsts  of  snnshine, 
not  entirely  unbroken  by  brief  incidents  of  petty  joy — that  is  the 
retrospect  which  meets  the  eye  as  it  glances  leisnrely  down  the 
lengthening  yista  of  the  past  years.  The  child,  indeed,  knew,  like 
his  elders,  occasional  intervals  of  positive  happiness  and  gladness. 
Bat  the  prevailing  colour  worn  by  the  period  of  his  infancy  was  a 
sombre  chilling  gray ;  his  reminiscences  of  the  epoch  are  those  of 
one  of  the  dull,  dead,  soundless  days  of  autumn.  Yet  it  is  not  to 
intentional  cruelty  and  deliberate  wrong  that  he  was  subjected. 
There  was  no  consciousness  of  oppression  or  harshness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  gloom  amid  which  his  exist- 
ence began.  They  in  their  turn  had  perhaps  known  the  same  dark 
overclouded  time ;  and  thus  the  memory  of  the  parent  became  the 
experience  of  the  child.  Such  things  are  as  traditions  in  families. 
In  some,  firom  generation  to  generation,  it  is  esteemed  a  part  of  the 
domestic  religion  that  where  the  infemcy  of  the  father  has  been 
subjected  to  severely  repressive  influences,  that  of  the  son  shall  be 
confined  within  the  same  sad  atmosphere.  Subjection,  coercion,  the 
checking  of  all  those  harmless  impulses  whose  wise  indulgence 
makes  childish  happiness,  are  a  law  of  the  house.  As  the  sire  was 
not  allowed  to  laugh  too  loudly,  or  to  say  too  much  in  the  presence 
of  his  elders,  so  the  son  is  prohibited,  under  penalties,  from  the  too 
public  display  of  all  those  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  and  mirth  of 
which  childhood  largely  consists.  In  other  cases  the  ancestral 
law  of  the  house  is  one  of  infantile  happiness.  Here  you  will  see 
portraits  of  daughters  smiling  at  their  mothers*  knees,  of  chubby- 
faced  boys  whose  eyes  sparkle  and  brim  over  with  the  quintessence 
of  pure  delight.  It  is  the  cachet  of  the  race  that  the  son  shall  find 
an  elder  brother  in  the  father,  and  the  daughter  an  elder  sister  in 
the  mother.  All  our  moral  and  all  our  political  ideas  come,  we  are 
told,  firom  the  development  of  the  family.  Difierent  families,  it  may 
be  said  with  at  least  equal  truth,  are  the  types  and  reflections  of 
difierent  political  systems.  You  have  the  democratic  theory  illus- 
trated beneath  the  domestic  roof- tree,  as  well  as  the  monarchical ; 
and  you  may  as  readily  expect  to  find  the  firesh  elastic  liberty  <k 
a  republic  under  the  sway  of  an  iron  despotism,  as  happy  childhood 
in  those  homes  where  coercion  is  the  hereditary  regime. 
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The  child  now  spoken  of  perceives,  as  he  looks  back  upon  that 
desolate  and  forlorn  era,  that  he  was  brought  np  in  such  a  way  and 
npon  such  principles  as  to  acquire  the  ever-growing,  ever-strength- 
ening conviction  that  life  was  a  necessary  evil.  It  was  as  if  the 
lullaby  whispered  in  his  ear  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of  his  exist- 
ence had  been  the  favonrite  refrain  of  a  Greek  tragic  chorus :  '  Best 
of  all  things  is  it  not  to  be  bom ;  and  next  best,  when  one  has  been 
bom,  to  quit  the  stage  of  life  as  swiftly  as  possible.'  The  gradual 
unfolding  of  events,  the  successive  growth  of  circumstance,  caused 
this  melancholy  aphorism  to  become  a  kind  of  fixed  idea  in  the 
child's  mind.  The  whisper  of  mortality  was  ever  audible  to  him, 
was  ever  destroying,  with  its  still  small  voice,  his  peace  of  spirit. 
He  was  taught  to  note  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  not  its  budding 
growth.  He  was  bidden  to  fix  his  attention  rather  upon  the  decay 
of  autumn  than  the  hopeful  lessons  of  spring.  The  summer  suns 
might  be  bright,  and  the  summer  skies  one  wide  overarching  vault 
of  unfathomable  cloudless  blue.  But  there  were  clouds  which  were 
sure  to  rise,  and  pitiless  rains  were  ever  being  drawn  up  from  the 
seas  into  heaven.  Thus  it  was  that  imperceptibly  the  entire  life  of 
the  child  became  overhung  by  the  shadow  of  some  coming  eclipse. 
A  vague  presentiment  of  calamity,  of  total  darkness  that  might  at 
any  moment  descend  upon  the  earth  and  cover  all,  a  chronic  state 
of  mute,  mournful,  passive  acquiescence  in  a  grim  and  tyrannical 
dispensation,  were  the  outcome  of  the  influences  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  The  future  never  suggested  itself  as  an  infinite  suc- 
cession of  glad  possibilities.  It  seemed  rather  to  shape  itself  to  the 
childish  and  most  fearful  imagination  as  a  narrow  sunless  path, 
never  once  turning  to  right  or  left ;  stretching  on,  on,  on,  for  weary 
mile  after  weary  mile,  till  it  became  lost  in  blinding  mists  and^ 
rain,  beyond  which  were  fiery  terrors  and  the  torture -house  of 
implacable  Fate. 

Some  relief  to  this  ordeal,  which  was  really  one  of  agony  and 
prostration  of  spirit,  the  heavily-passing  days  brought  with  tibem ; 
but  it  was  the  relief,  not  which  came  from  the  essential  condition 
of  the  child's  home,  but  either  from  events  extemal  in  origin  to 
his  home,  or  else  from  the  child's  own  inner  resources.  It  was 
vain  to  expect  that  an  infant  taught  to  take  this  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  recognise  in  the  Divine  Providence  a  mode  of  di£fu8ing 
misery,  which,  under  pain  of  endless  punishment,  mankind  were 
compelled  to  accept  as  happiness,'  and  hypocritically  to  speak  of  as 
such ;  taught  to  recognise  in  his  earthly  parents  the  symbols  of  a 
relentless  Power  who  observed  all  and  punished  all — it  was  vain  to 
expect  that  such  a  one  should  pour  the  record  of  his  secret  suffer- 
ings into  father's  or  mother's  ear.  It  is  love  which  encourages 
confidence ;  and  the  only  love  which  a  child  understands  is  that 
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ivhoBe  expression  is  tenderness.  To  impress  upon  the  child's  mind 
ike  doctrine  of  the  Calvinistic  God,  to  declare  that  the  Being  of 
whom  the  child  is  told  thus  to  conceive  is  one  of  infinite  tnercy  and 
all-aboanding  love,  is  to  use  language  which  is  sure  to  terrify  hitu, 
but  which  he  cannot  understand.  Further,  to  impress  upon  him 
that  father  or  mother  is,  in  a  minor  degree,  what  the  Supreme 
Buler  of  the  world  is  on  a  scale  of  measureless  magnitude,  is  to 
raise  between  parent  and  offspring  a  cold  impassable  barrier.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  idea  of  home,  as  home  ought  to  be,  cannot 
be  realised.  Home  may  be  a  place  where  meals  are  eaten,  where 
unhappiness  departs  at  night-time  in  the  blessed  oblivion  of  sleep, 
where  lessons  are  learned  and  unending  sermons  are  preached.  Bnt 
it  is  only  on  the  escape  from  home,  the  partial  or  complete  throw- 
ing off  of  home  associations,  that  an  approach  to  happiness  can  be 
found. 

So  was  it  with  this  child.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  speed  away 
from  that  joyless  roof,  from  the  eternal  round  of  spiritual  precepts 
and  ghostly  monitions,  into  the  fresh  life  of  Nature.  He  dared  even 
at  times  to  face  the  certainty  of  parental  chastisement,  and,  as  he 
was  taught,  of  the  fiercest  manifestation  of  divine  displeasure ;  and 
lying  hid  in  the  long  summer  grass,  or  sheltered  by  the  umbrageonB 
shrubs,  which  favoured  his  iniquitous  design,  he  gave  the  party  of 
church-goers  the  slip.  It  was  a  dearly-purchased  gratification ;  for 
the  act  meant  close  confinement  for  twenty-four  hours  when  caught, 
and  the  necessity  of  learning  by  heart  three  extra  collects,  epistles, 
and  gospels — a  suflBciently  severe  penalty  for  an  anti- Sabbatarian 
infiEUit  of  seven.  Yet  even  thus  it  was  something  to  break  the  dreary 
chilling  round.  The  child  on  these  occasions  seldom  had  playmates. 
But  solitude  with  Nature  was  better  than  society  at  home.  At  least, 
as  he  wandered  through  the  fields,  basking  in  the  June  sunshine, 
he  could  hear  the  lark  carolling  high  in  heaven ;  could  listen  to  the 
buzz  of  multitudinous  insects  in  the  hot  air ;  could  watch  the  sha- 
dows chase  each  other  over  the  distant  hUls ;  could  see  the  treat 
darting  to  and  fro  in  the  clear  flowing  stream.  It  was  something 
to  feel  that,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
lessons  and  sermons  and  prayers  and  parental  homiUes ;  and  that 
he  was  certain  of  a  short  interval  of  leisure  and  pleasure  before  a 
stem  voice  would  tell  him  to  commit  to  heart  so  many  verses  of  the 
hundredth  psalm,  so  many  hymns,  or  such  and  such  passages  from 
Cowper's  Task.  At  such  moment  the  child  had  two  chief  wishes— 
to  pass  away  altogether ;  to  become  an  insentient  thing ;  or  if  n^t, 
and  better  than  that,  to  become  transformed  into  some  creature, 
who  might  revel  at  will  in  the  warm  breezes  of  summer ;  shelter  him- 
self as  he  best  might  from  the  winter  colds,  and  hear  never  a  word 
again  of  lessons  and  religion  and  parents  and  heaven.     Then,  too, 
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there  were  the  long  lonely  rambles  on  the  shingle  of  the  seashore ; 
the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  music  of  the  rippling  waves  as  they 
touched  the  pebbly  ridge,  and  then  shrunk  back  as  if  they  had  done 
a  rash  thing ;  and  the  occasional  excitement  of  the  spectacle  of  the 
mackerel-fishing — a  dark  speck  suddenly  appearing  in  the  offing, 
the  sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  shoal ;  the  speck  growing  larger 
and  larger,  the  sudden  descent  of  fishers  from  the  cliff  to  the 
beach,  the  launching  of  the  boats,  the  hauling  out  of  the  nets ; 
then  the  slow  tugging  in  of  the  long  coils  of  seine,  till  at  last,  amid 
speechless  excitement,  its  deep  bosom  touched  the  shore ;  and  there, 
before  the  admiring  multitude,  were  masses  of  live  fish,  leaping  and 
tumbling  about,  and  sparkling  with  silver  and  emerald.  There  were 
bands  of  unregenerate  fishers  in  these  parts,  who  declined  to  be 
bound  by  Sabbath  ordinances.  Church  they  eschewed ;  and  all  the 
Sunday  long  would  stand  silent,  but  seldom  pipeless,  leaning  against 
rails  or  posts,  on  the  low  cliff  confronting  the  sea.  Then,  when  the 
shout  was  raised  that  the  mackerel  had  come,  they  would  rush  down, 
regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  and  hurry  off  in  their  boats  to 
see.  These  men  were  tiie  secret  heroes  of  the  child's  mind.  He 
indeed  at  first  expected  to  witness  the  fiery  vengeance  of  Heaven 
suddenly  descend  upon  them.  It  was  a  mystery  to  him  that  the 
waves,  whose  Sabbath  sanctity  was  thus  outraged,  did  not  swallow 
up  the  impious  fishers.  When  he  perceived  that  none  of  these  things 
came  upon  them,  he  recognised  in  them,  not  so  much  sacrilegious 
wretches^  as  the  champions  of  the  principle  of  human  liberty.  It 
was  the  earliest  instance  of  organised  revolt  against  church-going 
authority  which  the  juvenile  observer  had  ever  beheld;  and  he 
was  gratified  to  know  that  such  a  revolt  might  be  successfully  con- 
ducted.    It  gave  him  hope. 

There  were  more  exciting  pleasures  than  these  which  he  was 
sometimes  permitted  to  know.  In  this  age  of  infinitely  extended 
locomotion — when  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  by  the  train  is  no  more  mat- 
ter of  surprise  than  a  shower  of  rain  on  an  April  day — there  may  be 
a  difficulty  in  remembering — or  in  imagining,  if  the  facts  of  memory 
do  not  exist — the  emotions  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  stranger 
who  travelled  by  road.  To  the  child  situated  and  trained  as  the  one 
of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  these  events  were  the  revelations  of 
another  order  of  existence.  He  was  supposed  to  be  too  much  busied 
about  spiritual  matters  to  be  forewarned  of  such  trivial  occurrences ; 
and  thus  there  was  always  a  deUghtfnl  uncertainty  whether,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  after  the  time  at  which  he  knew  the  mail- 
coach  was  due  at  the  village,  some  visitor  might  not  present  himself, 
or  whether  at  any  moment  some  traveller  by  postchaise  might  not 
appear  on  the  scene.  Friends  now  drop  in  on  us  suddenly,  but  their 
arrival  is  a  commonplace  and  prosaic  afhir.     It  is  doubtful  whether 
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eYen  the  childish  mind  would  have  been  impressed  by  these  advents  in 
the  same  way  that  he  was  by  those  which  were  heralded  by  the  long 
mmble  of  wheels,  and  the  approach  of  a  carriage-and-pair,  conducted 
by  a  red-faced  postillion  up  the  gravel-drive.     There  was  room  for 
so  much  interesting  conjecture  as  to  whom  the  equipage  might 
prove  to  contain ;  and,  above  all  things,  there  was  the  charm  of  a 
presence  fresh  from  the  outer  world.     For,  to  the  child,  the  visitor 
was  as  a  messenger  from  another  universe.     He  conversed  about 
every  subject,  and  brought  tidings  about  many  things.    Strange  that 
he  could  say  so  much,  and  yet  say  nothing  about  religion  or  duty  : 
that  he  could  even  talk  to  the  child  for  half  an  hour  together,  or 
take  him  out  for  a  long  walk,  without  once  asking  him  who  lived  in 
heaven,  and  what  became  of  the  unconverted  sinner ;  whether  he 
committed  his  Bible  verses  accurately  to  memory,  and  how  often  he 
said  his  prayers.     Not  less  surprising  did  it  seem  that  even  his 
parents  should  discuss  with  the  new-comer  other  themes  than  were 
connected  with  their  souls'  salvation — that  they,  too,  to  judge  from 
their  words,  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  world  which  had  not 
the  sanction  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Calvin ;  that  they  had  even 
been  in  this  world,  and  that  they  could  talk  of  it  and  its  doings 
with  interest,  and  occasionally  with  merriment.     That  was  one  of 
the  earliest  circumstances  which  produced  a  profound  impression  on 
the  child's  mind.     Could  it  be  that  his  parents  had  one  voice  and 
face  for  him,  and  another  for  their  friends.     If  so,  how  far  was  be 
to  trust  and  believe  them  ?     The  seeds  of  hatred  of  the  discipline 
of  infancy  had  long  since  been  sown ;  there  now  began  to  suggest 
themselves  grave  questionings  as  to  the  sincerity  of  that  discipline. 
Contact  with  the  real  facts  of  existence,  and  experience  of  the  world, 
in  however  limited  a  shape,  were  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  there 
commenced  a  long  and  quick  succession  of  anxious  self-questionings. 
One  of  these  visitors  once  insisted,  not  merely  on  bathing  in  the  sea, 
but  in  rowing  in  a  boat,  on  the  Sabbath.     Here  was  a  plain  act  of 
defiance  of  the  most  solemn  laws  of  Heaven,  which  surely  called  for 
some  emphatic  exercise  of  divine  interposition.     It  was  true  that 
the  irreverent  fishers  already  mentioned  had  committed  much  the 
same  crime  and  had  been  unpunished.     This  was  explained  to  the 
child  partly  by  the  circumstance  that  they  did  not  know  better; 
secondly,  by  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  punished  all  the  more 
severely  hereafter.     It  was  a  very  diflferent  thing  when  a  guest  who 
was  staying  under  the  parental  roof  audaciously  infringed  a  celestial 
ordinance,  and  was  not  only  not  immediately  annihilated,  bat  on  his 
return  home  was  greeted  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  he  had 
enjoyed  himself. 

Other  forces  than  these  were  at  work  in  the  expansion  and 
instruction  of  the  child's  mind.     Of  the  great  festivals  of  the  year 
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he  liad  never  been  pennitted  to  know  anything  but  their  most 
rigidly  unbending  religions  significance.  Easter  was  a  season  of 
exceptionally  frequent  church-going,  and  painfully  numerous  collects, 
epistleSy  and  gospels.  Christmas  was  associated,  indeed^  with 
hoUy^  mistletoe,  even  with  plum-pudding,  turkey,  and  mince- 
pies  ;  but  there  was  still  severely  operative  the  inexorable  law  of 
attendance  at  divine  worship,  and  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  round 
of  scriptural  lessons  to  be  learned.  But  the  child  was  already  tasting 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  and  he 
had  learned  from  books  that  there  was  another  Christmas  at  once 
less  harmful  and  more  mirthful  than  the  Christmas  of  the  Puritani- 
cal household.  He  came  in  this  manner  to  know  of  the  Christmas 
tides  of  Dickens,  of  the  pastimes  on  the  ice  after  morning  service, 
of  Christmas  games  and  smiling  firesides.  He  extended  his  studies 
of  this  good  genius  of  fiction.  He  gradually  formed  a  conception  of 
a  world  in  which  the  path  of  duty  was  not  necessarily  the  path  of 
suffering  and  tears.  He  was,  by  degrees,  creating  an  existence  for 
himself  in  which  a  kind  imagination  enabled  him  to  find  an  oppor- 
tune relief.  The  dual  life,  which  sooner  or  later  we  most  of  us 
lead,  had  begun  for  him,  spite  of  his  tender  years.  There  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  austere  external  life,  full  of  terrors,  impregnated 
with  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy ;  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inner  life,  the  outcome  partly  of  a  joyous  literature  working  on  a 
childish  imagination,  partly  of  the  stray  experiences  of  happiness 
projected  into  the  months  as  they  passed  away,  which  alone  ren- 
dered the  burden  of  living  supportable.  As  time  wore  on,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  despoil  him  of  even  that  glad  and  innocent 
possession  which  was  the  solace  of  his  sombre  hours.  He  was 
considered  to  be  old  enough  to  recognise  the  mercies  of  Providence 
in  Nature ;  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  walks  by  the  cliff 
or  in  the  woods  without  hearing  homilies  on  the  glories  of  creation, 
and  being  called  upon  to  quote  scriptural  texts  illustrative  of  them. 
Soon  Science  added  her  horrors  to  those  of  Theology.  The  primrose 
by  the  river's  brim  was  no  longer  suffered  to  be  to  him  simply  the 
yellow  primrose,  and  nothing  more.  It  was  a  factor  in  a  vegetable 
system.  He  had  been  delivered  from  the  persecuting  Puritanism 
of  his  earlier  days  to  friends,  relatives,  and  preceptors  with  a  taste 
for  botany.  He  was  now  admonished  to  see,  not  only  God  in 
Nature,  but  Linnseus.  He  was  compelled  to  spend  hours  grubbing 
in  hedgerows  for  roots  and  plants,  in  order  that  he  might  listen 
afterwards  to  a  lecture  on  their  economy. 

Nor  did  his  troubles  end  here.  It  was  discovered  that  as  he 
was  deplorably  wanting  in  the  elements  of  botanical  taste,  and 
indeed  with  as  little  aptitude  for  natural  science  generally  as  for  dog- 
matic theology,  so  he  was  a  poor,  nervous,  irritable,  sensitive  urchin. 
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The  time  was  now  approaching  when  he  would  have  to  leave  home 
for  school.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  some  preliminary 
experience  of  what  that  stem  ordeal  would  prove.  So  he  was 
delivered  over  to  the  tormentors  in  the  shape  of  cousins,  as 
playmates,  of  maturer  years  than  his  own.  Boys,  he  was  told, 
had  no  business  to  be  sensitive,  irritable,  or  nervous.  Their 
Heavenly  Father  had  never  intended  them  to  be  so,  and  if  they 
would  not  cease  being  so  of  their  own  accord,  they  must  be  laughed, 
and  if  necessary  beaten,  out  of  it.  It  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that  he  should  unlearn  these  silly  ways,  and  the  instruments  whom 
Providence  had  selected  were  these  impish  relatives.  The  child 
was  now  fairly  scared.  Above  him  there  was  an  angry  Deity  ; 
around  him  and  on  every  side  of  him  were  frowning  elders  or  younger 
companions,  the  refinements  of  whose  cruelty  seemed  to  have  about 
it  something  that  was  diabolical.  The  boy's  existence  was  one  of 
prolonged  and  unendurable  misery.  He  was  like  a  hunted  crea- 
ture. He  could  not  follow  the  instruction  of  his  teachers;  he 
cowered  before  the  glance  of  those  who  were  pleasantly  called  his 
playfellows.  He  knew  no  happiness  save  when  he  was  asleep;  and 
when  he  said  his  prayers  he  supplicated  Heaven  to  remove  him 
from  his  childish,  but  most  real,  woes.  He  began  to  pine,  and  to 
look  ill ;  his  parents  shook  their  heads,  and  informed  him  that  he 
was  possessed  by  a  devil.  Yet  there  was  no  conscious  barbarity  in 
these  excellent  people.  They  were  both  God-fearing,  and  they 
never  wearied  of  Bible  and  sermon.  The  truth  is  they  lacked 
imagination.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  ask  what  the  effect  of 
this  hideously  unnatural,  detestably  coercive  regime  was  calculated  to 
be.  They  had,  as  they  conceived,  the  certain  warrant  of  Scripture 
for  it,  and  that  was,  or  ought  to  be,  enough.  They  were  not  even 
intentionally  unkind ;  but  the  inhumanising  superstition  of  their 
faith  placed  sympathy  with  the  hopes,  fears,  and  thoughts  of  a  child 
out  of  the  question. 

In  time  there  came  something  like  deliverance.  The  child  was 
decided  to  be  of  ripe  age  for  a  boarding-school,  and  thither  he 
was  sent.  He  wept  no  tears  on  his  departure,  and  his  dry  eyes 
were  said  to  be  the  sign  of  an  incorrigibly  hardened  heart.  He  had 
not  been  a  week  away  from  home  before  he  found  that  he  was  in  a 
new  world,  and  that  he  was  himself  a  new  creature.  The  life  of 
the  place  was  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham.  He  felt  that  the  advice 
^nven  him  had  some  relation  to  the  actualities  by  which  he  was  snr- 
lounded.  There  were  a  fireedom  and  an  elasticity  in  the  existence 
which  he  had  never  yet  known.  It  was  something  not  to  be  told 
that  he  was  already  in  Satan's  hands,  and  to  be  menaced  with  std- 
phureous  terrors  because  his  memory  gave  way  beneath  an  unnatural 
strain.     It  was  something  to  be  in  the  company  of  boys  who,  if 
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sometimes  combatant,  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  persecutors. 
In  a  word,  school  was  the  salvation  of  the  child's  character.  And 
as  it  was  with  him  whose  experiences  are  here  recited,  so  has  it 
doubtless  been  with  many  others.  It  is  well  that  one  should  be 
able  to  speak  of  these  things  in  the  past  tense.  It  is  well  that  one 
shoold  be  able  to  think  that  the  darkness  of  the  worst  form  of  super- 
stition, and  the  thousand  inhumanities  which  these  inyolve,  are 
seldom  to  be  found  in  the  training  of  the  children  of  to  -  day. 
Happily,  even  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  were  forth- 
coining,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  experiences  of  school  to 
correct  the  baneful  and  mistaken  teachings  of  home ;  and  those  who, 
under  such  a  home  system,  have  grown  up  to  be  honourable,  bold, 
good  men — and  not  cravens,  hypocrites,  and  pharisees — have  done 
so,  not  as  a  result  of,  but  in  spite  of,  such  a  system.  But  who  shall 
say  how  many  a  character  has  been  incurably  dwarfed  and  irre- 
parably spoiled  by  the  ill-starred  regimen  ?  It  is  the  parents,  and 
not  the  schoolmasters,  who  should  shape,  and  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  shaping,  the  disposition  of  the  son ;  and  that  they 
can  only  do,  and  can  only  have  done,  as  they  frame  their  teachings 
by  direct  reference  to  the  conditions  of  life  which  will  confront  him 
hereafter.  The  object  of  the  education  of  childhood  is  to  equip  the 
child  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  help  him  to  quit  himself 
honourably,  and  it  may  be  successfully,  in  the  world  into  which  he 
is  bom.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  account  to  exclude  the  religious 
element,  without  which  experience  shows  that  all  early  education  is 
radically  imperfect.  But  it  is  necessary  so  to  regulate  this  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  fibre  shall  not  be  debased  and  weakened;  and 
it  is  also  necessary  for  parents  to  cultivate  those  relations  of  equal 
friendship  with  their  children  which  may  cause  the  latter  to  listen 
with  real  affection  to  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  may  provide 
some  kind  of  guarantee  that  the  wholesome  monitions  of  age  will 
not  be  given  in  vain. 
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By  B.  H.  Buxton, 
▲uthob  of  *  jennie  of  ''the  pbince*8,'*'  *won,*  'nell — on  and  off  the  stage,' etc 


'  It  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  me,  Irene — a  question  of  plenty 
or  starvation  to  both  of  ns/  said  Mrs.  Blythe,  and  looked  at  her 
daughter  with  pleading  wistfdl  eyes. 

The  mother  was  always  inclined  to  be  emotional  and  demon- 
strative.     Irene  was  never  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  only  reply  she  made  to  the  passionate  appeal  addressed  to 
her  was  a  reassuring  pressure  of  her  mother's  hand.  Mrs.  Blythe 
was  seated  on  a  low  chair,  placed  in  the  diminutive  bow-window 
of  the  modest  lodging  to  which  these  two  ladies  had  retired  since 
the  death  of  her  bankrupt  husband  left  Mrs.  Blythe  a  penniless 
widow. 

The  old  miserable  story  of  refined  ladies  vainly  seeking  for 
some  employment,  which  would  at  least  provide  them  with  their 
daily  bread,  was  here  again  illustrated  with  harrowing  details*  The 
whole  of  the  past  year  had  been  a  perpetual  struggle  to  '  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.'  The  sale  of  some  of  Irene's  drawings  and  of 
Mrs.  Blythe's  fancy-work  had  brought  in  a  few  shillings  now  and 
then.  There  was  besides  these  '  bits  of  luck'  a  weekly  allowance  of 
ten  shillings  from  a  distant  relative,  and  that  was  all. 

In  this  state  of  abject  misery  these  two  carefully-nurtured  ladies 
existed  for  nearly  a  year.  Then  it  happened  that  a  certain  Colonel 
Harrowby,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Blythe's,  met  the 
widow  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  '  Bepository,'  where  she  usually 
disposed  of  her  work. 

Colonel  Harrowby  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  his  friend's  sudden 
death ;  and  had  vainly  sought  for  the  unfortunate  widow  and  her 
daughter,  who  had  purposely  kept  their  whereabouts  secret. 

Horace  Harrowby  was  a  thoroughly  kind-hearted  and  a  very 
considerate  man.  He  contrived,  without  asking  a  single  painful 
question,  to  ascertain  the  sad  state  of  the  widow's  circumstances. 
From  Irene  he  would  have  learnt  nothing;  but  the  mother  told 
him  all,  without  herself  being  aware  of  the  extent  of  her  confi- 


'  I  must  confess/  said  the  Colonel,  '  that  my  chief  reason  for 
having  made  such  diligent  search  for  you,  and  even  venturing  to 
entreat  you  to  communicate  with  me  in  the  agony  column  of  the 
Times,  was  my  urgent  desire  to  repay  a  debt  which  has  become 
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quite  a  burden  to  me  since  I  heard  of  poor  Eustace's  death.  He 
lent  me  a  hxmdred  pounds  one  night,  when  we  were  haying  a  great 
gamble  at  the  Burlington  Club.' 

*  0,  that  fatal  gambling  !  It  was  that  which  brought  about 
our  rain/  cried  Mrs.  Blythe  sadly.  She  was  carried  away  by  the 
sudden  recollection  of  her  past  bitter  experiences.  '  I  could  not  have 
beHeved  that  you  were  ever  one  of  that  &st  set  at  the  Burlington/ 
she  added  almost  reproachfoUy. 

'  If  you  will  let  me  get  rid  of  that  accursed  debt,  I  may  be  able 
to  forget  it  too/  said  the  Colonel,  who  was  most  considerately 
heaping  imaginaiy  coals  of  fire  on  his  own  head,  in  his  good-natured 
desire  to  serve  this  poor  little  wan  and  weary  widow  without  hurting 
her  pride.  He  had  known  her  only  in  the  days  of  her  luxury  and 
prosperity.  Her  present  plight  touched  him  keenly.  As  he  had 
never  owed  Eustace  Blythe  a  penny  (indeed,  he  had  been  a  creditor 
to  a  considerable  extent)  it  could  not  have  been  the  burden  of  his 
debt  which  was  the  '  chief  reason'  of  his  diligent  inquiries  for  the 
widow. 

The  truth  was  that  beautiful  Irene,  with  her  '  Clytie*  profile, 
her  graceful  bearing,  and  her  charmingly  reticent  manner,  had 
haunted  him  during  the  twelve  months  of  his  absence.  It  was  for 
her  sake  he  had  so  diligently  sought  out  his  late  bend's  widow, 
it  was  for  her  sake  he  invented  that  gambling  debt,  and  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  her  again  that  he  called  the  day  following  his 
accidental  meeting  with  Mrs.  Blythe  at  her  very  humble  residence 
in  Pomona-terrace,  N.E. 

When  last  the  Colonel  saw  Irene  she  was  a  remarkably  pretty 
bat  a  very  shy  girl  of  eighteen.  She  had  then  but  just  returned 
from  the  fashionable  '  establishment'  in  which  her  education  had 
been  completed. 

When  he  called  at  Pomona -terrace,  Irene  received  him — a 
schoolgirl  no  longer,  but  a  self-possessed  woman,  whose  beauty 
bewildered,  while  the  calm  dignity  of  her  bearing  reassured  him. 

Colonel  Harrowby  was  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  seen  much 
service,  and  invariably  distinguished  himself.  The  sxm  of  India  had 
bronzed  his  handsome  &ce.  The  passing  years  had  bleached  his 
hair  and  his  beard. 

According  to  his  Mends  he  was  a  confirmed  bachelor.  And  so 
he  would  emphatically  have  declared  himself  until  he  met — Irene. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Blythes,  he — as  much  captivated  by  the  girl's  grace  and  beauty 
as  by  the  cool  indifierence  with  which  she  received  his  somewhat 
demonstrative  attentions — made  her  a  formal  offer  of  marriage. 
She  asked  for  a  day's  grace  before  she  gave  him  an  answer.  Thig 
reticence  served  but  to  fSetn  the  flame  of  his  ever-increasing  ardour. 
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He  had  been  songht  after  and  conrted  by  so  many  ladies  as  a  most 
desirable  pa/rti  that  he  had  really  been  spoiled  by  the  adulation  of 
woold-be  Mrs.  Harrowbys  and  their  enterprising  chaperons.  He 
was  folly  aware  of  the  great  advantages  his  wealth  and  his  position 
gave  him  ;  and  to  find  himself  treated  with  cool  indifference  by  his 
rained  friend's  penniless  orphan  proYoked,  while  it  ^  intrigaed'  him. 
Irene,  beantifnl  silent  Irene,  was  an  enigma  to  him,  but  the 
woman  of  all  others  whom  he  woold  have  selected  as  best  fitted  to 
do  the  honours  of  such  a  home  as  he  suddenly  desired  to  create  for 
himself  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  metropolis. 

Of  course  he  yielded,  though  not  very  willingly,  to  Irene's  en- 
treaty for  time.  He  naturally  desired  the  instant  assurance  of 
his  happiness.  He  was  inclined  to  be  rash  and  impetuous  on  all 
occasions ;  but  his  courage  and  energy  carried  him  through  such 
difficulties  as  his  hastiness  sometimes  created. 

Haying  concluded  his  interview  with  Irene,  he  talked  at  length, 
and  most  impressively,  to  Mrs.  Blythe.  She,  poor  woman,  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  be  most  delighted  by  his  generous  kindness,  or 
most  incensed  by  Irene's  cruel  indifference. 

It  was  apropos  of  this  momentous  question,  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Colonel  had  first  made  his  proposals, 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  me,'  Mrs.  Blythe  had  said. 
And  as  Irene  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow  by  her  mother's  side, 
the  girl  kissed  the  wan  cheek,  over  which  rivers  of  tears  had  flowed 
of  late,  and  whispered,  *  You  shall  live  and  be  happy  yet,  mother.' 

It  is  more  than  two  years  now  since  Irene  became  Mrs. 
Harrowby,  and  was  dragged  from  the  modest  shelter  of  her  mother's 
protection  into  the  giddy  throng  of  London  society.  An  acknow- 
ledged beauty,  and  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  and  much-esteemed  man 
of  fashion,  Irene  soon  found  herself  in  the  position  of  one  of  the 
much-adored  temporary  queens  of  society,  whose  reign  is  mostly 
limited  to  a  season,  after  which  they  are  deposed,  to  make  room  for 
some  other  attractive  novelty. 

Mrs.  Horace  Harrowby  in  due  course  was  presented  at  court. 
Mrs.  Horace  Harrowby  sat  (by  special  request)  to  two  B.A.s ;  and 
the  London  world  looked  up  and  wondered  at  the  canvases  which 
were  supposed  to  portray  the  dazzling  fairness  of  her  skin;  the 
serious  beauty  of  her  darkly  eloquent  eyes ;  the  sunlit  ripples  of 
her  wondrous  hair,  as  they  hung  in  a  place  of  honour  on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Mrs.  Harrowby  was  certainly  a  successful,  was  she  also  a  happy, 
woman  ? 

Her  husband  gloried  in  the  triumph  of  her  beauty,  and  it  was  a 
sore  trial  to  him  when  the  death  of  Mrs.  Blythe  necessitated  Irene's 
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temporary  retirement  from  the  scenes  of  her  brilliant  social  con- 
quests. The  impatience  and  want  of  sympathy  he  exhibited  in 
these  days  of  his  wife's  sorrow  caused  the  first  absolnte  misunder- 
standing between  them. 

Irene  felt  his  want  of  consideration  acutely,  and  resented  it,  in 
silence.  This  reticence  on  her  part,  which  he  had  once  so  greatly 
admired,  now  chafed  his  impetuous  temper  unendurably. 

It  would  have  been  a  welcome  relief  had  she  stormed  at  or  re- 
proached him.  Her  passive  acquiescence  in  all  he  said  and  did  and 
left  undone  was  maddening  to  him. 

She  had  once  told  him  briefly  but  decisively,  that  she  should  not 
go  out  for  six  months  after  her  mother's  death,  and  for  ten  weeks 
he  had  not  attempted  to  alter  her  resolution.  But  on  the  special 
occasion  of  a  brilliant /<^fe,  which  was  to  be  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Royalty,  he  told  her  that  he  particularly  desired  her  to 
accompany  him,  and  asked  her  to  order  the  most  elegant  costume 
for  herself,  which  could  be  devised  to  pass  muster  as  mourning. 

She  made  no  objection,  and  when  the  appointed  day  and  hour 
airived,  she  was  ready  to  accompany  her  husband ;  but  in  her  heart 
she  rebelled  against  what  she  considered  cruel  tyranny.  Her  pride 
kept  her  from  complaining ;  but  this  silent  acquiescence  was  by  no 
means  an  indication  of  willing  submission. 

Colonel  Harrowby,  manlike,  was  simply  thankful  to  get  his  own 
way — more  thankful  still  to  get  it  without  discussion. 

The  dead-white  of  Irene's  dress — made  ghastly  by  its  sombre 
trimming — served  but  to  heighten  her  brunette  beauty. 

Perhaps  Irene  was  cold  as  a  statue ;  she  was  certainly  more 
beautiful  than  even  that  world-famed  Galatea,  who  caused  her 
lover's  destruction  when  she  warmed  into  life. 

Some  such  thoughts  may  have  been  in  Colonel  Harrowby's  mind, 
as  he  mingled  in  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  picturesque  grounds  of 
Sydney  House,  and  gratefully  participated  in  the  homage  bestowed 
npon  his  wife  on  all  sides. 

She,  meanwhile,  resented  the  attentions  of  outsiders,  and  chafed 
under  the  too  evident  gratification  they  afforded  to  her  husband. 

Had  she  loved  him,  his  content  must  have  made  her  rejoice ; 
but  love  had  never  been  suggested  to  or  expected  from  her.  She 
had  fulfilled  her  duties  as  his  wife  and  the  mistress  of  his  house- 
hold perfectly ;  not  because  it  was  her  delight  to  please  the  man 
she  loved,  but  because  she  had  undertaken  those  duties  when  she 
Wame  Mrs.  Harrowby. 

The  Colonel,  her  husband,  had  always  appeared  thoroughly 
Baiisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  He  had  taken  for  grafited  that 
I^ene  was  naturally  cold,  and  expected  no  warmth  from  her,  even 
^hen  his  passion  was  still  at  fever-heat. 
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He  himself  had  cooled  down  into  something  very  like  indiffer- 
ence now. 

Aware  that  she  had  made  an  effort  that  went  against  her  in- 
clinations in  accompanying  him  to  the  grand /e^  at  Sydney  House, 
he,  in  his  hasty  fashion,  concluded  that  she  now  altogether  objected 
to  going  out  with  him,  and,  impetuous  as  ever,  resolved  not  to  ask 
such  favours  of  her  in  future. 

She  had  her  pride,  he  had  his,  and  the  confidence  which  is  the 
ofispring  of  true  love  did  not  exist  for  them. 

So  there  was  nothing  to  bridge  over  the  division  growing  between 
them,  which  widened  with  each  passing  year. 

At  last  the  marriage — contracted  in  such  hot  haste,  admiration 
being  the  lever  on  his  side,  necessity  and  gratitude  on  hers — had 
become  an  irksome  tie  to  both  husband  and  vrife. 

Colonel  Harrowby  returned  to  the  mode  of  life  so  congenial  to 
him  in  the  bygone  days  of  his  bachelorhood;  and  Irene,  thrown 
entirely  upon  her  own  resources  and  the  chance  companionship  of 
acquaintances — who  did  not  merit  the  name  of  friends — began  to 
think  her  very  existence  a  mistake. 

There  were  times  when  she  envied  the  girls  who  p&ssed  her, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  lover  or  husband,  and  smiling  up  into  the 
beloved' face  with  very  evident  content. 

It  often  occurred  to  her,  too,  that  the  labourer's  wife,  with  one 
rosy  baby  in  her  arms  and  another  toddling  by  her  side,  enjoyed  her 
simple  hardworking  life  far  better  than  she,  the  loveless  fashionable 
woman  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Irene's  mind  when  first  she  became 
acquainted  with  Ernest  Trevor. 

They  met,  *  Hwas  in  a  crowd,'  but  they  were  not  of  the  crowd. 

Ernest  was  young,  handsome,  a  scholar,  and  a  poet  by  nature — 
not  by  profession.  He  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  She 
thought  him  original  and  charming.  From  the  hour  of  their  first 
meeting  she  ceased  to  exist,  she  began  to  live,  and  found  life  sweet. 
The  days  and  the  hours  now  had  a  new  importance  for  her.  In 
which  of  them  would  she  see  him  ?  That  was  her  account  of 
time. 

Soon  there  were  few  hours  in  which  she  did  not  see  him. 

He  was  independent,  his  own  master,  and  her  slave. 

At  last  he  told  her  of  his  love,  and  prayed  her  to  fiee  with  him- 
He  talked  to  her  in  glowing  terms  of  Italy,  the  home  of  art,  of  music, 
of  poetry — of  love. 

Who  would  be  wronged  by  their  mutual  happiness  ?  Who  would 
miss  her  here  ?  There  surely  was  no  power  to  hold  her  back,  which 
was  as  strong,  as  irresistible,  as  his  love  ? 
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Thus  passionately  argued  Ernest;  and  when  she  named  her 
husband,  the  lo?er  voted  him  selfish  and  neglectful.  He  oyidently 
had  neither  care  nor  thought  for  her ;  he  lived  for  his  own  pleasure 
only,  and  was  quite  satisfied  if  he  could  spend  his  time  at  his  club 
with  the  other  fogies ;  dining,  smoking,  and  playing  whist.  Pah  ! 
he  was  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  Would  Irene  sacrifice 
their  youth,  their  certainty  of  future  happiness,  for  an  idea  ?  a  fiEdse 
idea  of  duty  ? 

Such  were  Ernest's  arguments,  reiterated  with  ever-growing 
passion ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  her  thus,  his  love-lit  eyes  thrilled 
her  with  so  keen  a  delight  that  it  became  almost  a  pain. 

They  had  known  and  loved  one  another  for  a  whole  year,  and 
Ernest  had  pleaded  day  after  day,  but  always  in  vain. 

Her  notion  of  her  duty  might  be  a  mistaken  one,  her  husband 
probably  did  not  care  much  about  her,  would  never  miss  her;  stiU 
her  place  was  by  his  side,  and  there  she  would  remain  till  death  did 
them  part. 

Ernest  suffered  so  cruelly  under  her  stem  inflexibility  that  he 
finally  resolved  to  tear  himself  away  firom  a  life  which  was  becoming 
more  and  more  unendurable. 

'  I  cannot  live  on  like  this ;  I  shall  lose  my  reason  if  I  remain 
near  you.  So  I  have  resolved  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  decisively. 
I  start  for  Bome  to-morrow  morning,  and  will  never  return  unless 
you  bid  me  "  Come."  ' 

He  said  this  to  her  as  he  took  his  seat  by  her  side  in  her  box 
at  the  Opera.  Albani  was  singing  Lucia.  Her  glorious  voice  thrilled 
through  Irene.  She  met  the  wistful  appealing  glance  of  the  man 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved.  She  read  the  cruel  truth  of 
his  intention  to  tear  himself  from  her  in  his  white  pained  face,  in 
his  tightly-compressed  lips.  When  they  rose  she  slipped  her  ice- 
cold  hand  into  his. 

•  I  will  go  with  you,'  she  whispered. 

The  chaperon,  whose  presence  on  state  occasions  is  a  »ine  qud 
rum  with  Mrs.  Grundy,  had  of  course  been  invited  to  accompany 
Mrs.  Harrowby  to  the  Opera,  whence  Irene,  pleading  a  headache, 
has  returned  very  early,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lady  in 
attendance,  who  is  deaf  and  sleepy. 

She  is  already  snoring  peacefiilly  in  the  guest's  chamber,  when 
the  mistress  of  the  house  creeps  stealthily  along  the  upper  corridor, 
then  makes  her  way  trembling,  and  clinging  to  the  balustrade  for 
support,  down  the  broad  stone  steps  into  the  hall  below. 

A  flood  of  silvery  moonlight  lies  on  the  tessellated  pavement, 
and  she,  silent,  trembling,  fearful,  looks  ghastly  as  she  glides  along, 
draped  from  head  to  foot  in  the  folds  of  a  heavy  black  cloak. 
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She  h£8  reached  the  door  now.  Neither  bolt  nor  bar  is  pat  np, 
for  the  master  has  not  returned.  He  never  comes  home  before 
two. 

What  if  to-night  should  prove  an  exception  to  this  role !  What 
if  his  latch-key  should  turn  in  the  lock  now  !  i^g^y  *r*'»    '" 

She  shudders  convulsiyely  at  the  bare  thought But  all 

is  silent  and  peaceful  ( ?)  within  and  without.  The  clocks  are  strik- 
ing— one,  two,  three  !  that  is  the  third  quarter.  Fifteen  minutes 
more  of  shivering  agonising  suspense.  Then  she  will  go  forth  to 
meet  her  lover,  who  will  expect  her  as  the  clocks  strike  one. 

'  What  is  that  ?  Tramp,  tramp.  Are  those  policemen,  and  why 
do  they  stop  outside  her  door  ?  Is  the  house  on  fire  above  ?  Some 
one — is  it  her  husband? — is  hastening  up  the  steps.  Heavens;  it 
cannot  be  Ernest !     No ;  he  could  not  be  so  mad.  .  .  • 

Whoever  it  is  has  no  desire  to  come  secretly ;  the  knocker  is 
hastily  lifted,  and  resounds  with  an  urgent  summons.  Irene  stands 
rooted  to  the  spot ;  she  has  the  will  to  hurry  away,  up  the  stairs, 
back  to  her  chamber,  but  she  is  powerless  to  move.  Mechanically 
she  lifts  the  latch  and  opens  the  door  wide. 

One  policeman  stands  confronting  her  on  the  top  step ;  there  are 
others  below  with  a  stretcher. 

'  It  weren't  the  cabby's  fault,  miss,'  says  the  Bobby  apologetically, 
and  wonders  in  his  own  mind  who  this  tall  white-faced  person  is, 
who  seems  to  have  been  on  the  watch  for  them  at  the  hall-door. 
'  The  gentleman  must  have  turned  dizzy  like,  for  he  fell  all  of  a  heap. 
The  doctor  said  it  weren't  nothink  the  gentleman  had  taken.  He 
were  ill,  not — ' 

She  is  already  kneeling  by  her  husband's  side  ;  she  has  tried  to 
seize  his  hand,  but  the  doctor,  who  has  just  entered,  stops  her  with 
a  hasty  grasp  on  her  arm. 

^He  was  run  over,'  he  says  in  answer  to  her  terrified  glance. 
'  I  fear  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  right  arm  and  leg.' 

Colonel  Harrowby  has  had  a  '  narrow  escape.' 

His  wife's  unceasing  care  and  perfect  devotion  have  saved  his 
life. 

He  knows  it  well,  better  than  all  the  doctors  can  tell  him ;  and 
she  thanks  God  on  her  knees,  for  she  has  learnt  now  that  life  had 
its  duties  even  for  her,  and  that  in  their  frdfilment  she  can  find  peace 
and  happiness. 
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Bt  Oscab  Bbowkino. 


Crbma — Cremona. 

The  diligences  of  the  city  of  Brescia  are  nearly  as  good  as  those  of 
Switzerland,  and  they  travel  &ster.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon they  separate  on  their  several  ways  from  the  Albergo  Fenice 
to  Mantua,  Crema,  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Tyrol.  They  are  preferable  to  the  railways,  as  they  allow  you  to  see 
more  of  the  people  and  of  the  country.  They  cost  less  money,  and 
they  often  take  less  time.  So  I  rode  on  the  box-seat,  svlla  serpa, 
as  the  Italians  call  it,  and  reached  Crema  at  nightfall.  The  road 
led  through  a  rich  country  with  poor  villages,  occasional  remains 
of  mediaeval  walls  and  towers,  and  large  churches  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  poverty  of  the  congregation.  At  Orzinuovi  we  changed 
horses.  The  walls  are  still  standing,  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  carved 
in  white  marble  over  the  entrance  gate.  At  Soncino  are  the  relics 
of  the  fortress-prison  in  which  that  monster  of  iniquity,  Eccelino 
da  Bomano,  died.  He  was  wounded  at  the  bridge  of  Cassano,  and 
was  brought  this  long^  distance  to  a  place  of  security,  for  Soncino  is 
Burronnded  by  rivers  difficult  to  cross.  Nothing  but  the  walls  of  the 
castle  remain,  and  it  is  now  a  storehouse  of  wood. 

As  Brescia  owed  its  importance  to  its  situation  on  a  spur  of  the 
Alps,  so  Crema  is  emphatically  a  city  of  the  plain.  The  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  Alpine  glaciers,  the  Adda,  the  Serio,  and 
the  Oglio,  are  here  nearing  the  Po,  into  which  they  eventually  flow. 
In  ancient  times  they  formed  a  large  lake  called  the  Lago  Gerundo, 
and  many  minor  marshes,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Crema  sought  a  refuge  here  from  the  onslaught  of  the  barbarians. 
As  the  island  of  the  Bialto  became  the  kernel  of  Venice,  so  the 
island  of  Fulcheria  was  the  nucleus  of  Crema.  The  existence  of 
these  marshes  is  certain — they  have  been  drained  in  historical  times, 
but  the  city  probably  had  an  earlier  origin.  The  name  Crema  is  so 
like  that  of  Cremona,  they  both  resemble  so  strongly  names  found 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  that  they  are  probably  connected  together, 
and  the  word  Cremona  is,  as  we  find,  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
history  of  Crema  is  a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  cities  of  the  Lombard  plain  have  been  exposed.  It  had  the 
same  desire  for  independence,  the  same  republican  instincts,  as  its 
neighbours,  but  it  found  itself  tossed  about  like  a  cork  on  the 
waves  of  dicumstance.     It  was  besieged  and  entirely  destroyed  by 
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Barbarossa.  It  attempted  in  yain  to  resist  the  power  of  his  grand- 
son. After  the  death  of  Frederick  11.,  in  1250,  it  might  haTO 
enjoyed  prosperity.  The  commencement  of  the  cathedral  was  the 
earnest  of  a  new  life.  But  with  freedom  came  faction,  and  it  was 
torn  in  twain  by  the  Gaelfs  and  Ghibellines.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
one  family  stands  forth  preeminent,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case  in  Greece  when  kings  gave  way  to  an  oligarchical  government. 
Crema  still  shows  the  palaces  and  honours  the  name  of  the  Benzoni. 
Exhausted  by  party  struggles,  it  fell  into  the  power,  first  of  Cre- 
mona, and  then  of  the  Yisconti  of  Milan.  With  the  Benzoni  at  its 
head  it  struggled  once  and  again  to  free  itself  from  the  powerful 
grip  of  the  bisciaf  and,  after  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti,  it 
had  together  with  Milan  a  gleam  of  hope.  But  in  the  arrangement 
made  between  Francesco,  Sforza,  and  Venice,  it  was  agreed  that 
Crema  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  republic  of  St.  Mark.  So  on 
September  16,  1440,  the  Doge  Francesco  Foscaro  entered  the  town 
and  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Vene- 
tians for  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

There  is  nothing  in  Crema  to  remind  the  traveller  that  it  belonged 
to  Venice.  The  buildings  are,  or  were,  of  the  red  brick,  with  terra- 
cotta mouldings,  which  is  characteristic  of  Lombardy.  Crema  has 
produced  no  school  of  art ;  its  sons  have  distinguished  themselves 
rather  in  war  and  in  active  life  ;  the  splendour  of  Venetian  colour 
did  not  extend  itself  to  this  neglected  outpost.  To  follow  its  for- 
tunes to  the  end :  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XII. ;  it  declared  its  inde- 
pendence when  the  republic  of  Venice  fell;  it  submitted  to  the 
French ;  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  it  was  assigned  to  the  Austrians ; 
it  imitated  its  neighbours  in  the  Bevolution  of  1848,  and  was  con- 
denmed  like  them  to  the  punishment  of  the  conquerors,  until  it  was 
finally  redeemed  and  united  to  Italy  in  1859.  Thus  it  has  followed 
every  vicissitude,  apparently  with  no  wish  except  a  vague  desire  to 
govern  itself,  and  to  be  rid  of  pressing  evils.  Happily,  it  never  fell 
under  the  blight  of  Spanish  domination. 

The  cathedral  of  Crema  has  an  exquisite  fafade  of  brick  and 
terra-cotta  and  pillared  arcades ;  and  from  its  centre  rises  a 
campanile  of  extreme  elegance  and  beauty.  It  resembles  the 
great  tower  of  Cremona,  but  is  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  base  is 
square ;  and  from  the  summit  of  what  would  be  an  ordinary 
mediaeval  tower  with  battlements  springs  a  round  lantern,  with  a 
triple  arcade,  scaling  the  skies  with  wondrous  ease.  It  is  seen 
from  every  part  of  the  town ;  now  blending  with  the  red-tiled  honse- 
roofs,  now  grouping  with  some  other  tower ;  always  a  landmark  to 
the  stranger,  and  a  grace  to  the  city.  The  interior  does  not  fdlfil 
the  promise  of  the  outside.  It  was  restored  in  the  last  century, 
and  all  its  beauty  is  gone  ;  the  elaborate  work  of  the  trecento  was 
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niihlessly    destroyed.      There   remains   only  a   good   pictnre   by 
GiTerchio,  a  rare  artist  of  the  Brescian  school.     The  huge  covers 
of  the  oi^an,  painted  by  the  same  master,  hang  mouldering  on  the 
walls  of  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  and  may  be  bought  for  an  old  song. 
A  similar  £eite  has  befallen  the  noble  church  of  San  Domenico.     Its 
iskqsAe  still  shows  an  arcade  of  terra-cotta,  undefaced  by  yellow 
whitewash  ;  but  the  interior  is  nothing  but  a  bare  bam — a  riding- 
school  for  a  cavalry  regiment.     It  is  true  that  in  this  part  of  Italy 
the  churches  are  kept  clean  and  neat  when  they  are  not  altogether 
desecrated.     One  is  tempted  to  compare  the  gorgeous  fabrics  erected 
to  the  honour  of  God  with  the  miserable  hovels  prepared  for  the 
habitation  of  man.     It  is  as  if,  in  the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of 
new  tyrannies  and  new  oppressions,  the  people  turned  to  the  church 
as  the  one  stable  institution  which  knew  no  change.     But  if  this 
has  its  good  side,  we  must  deplore  the  ignorance  and  want  of  taste 
with  which  the  clergy  have  sufiered  so  many  treasures  to  perish  in 
their  hands.     The  Austrian  Government  was  once  blamed  for  the 
neglect  of  art  in  Italy,  and  the  Italian  Government  endures  the  same 
reproach.     The  responsibility  rather  attaches   to  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  have  allowed  their  heritage  of  beauty  to  degenerate 
step  by  step,  until  it  has  reached  a  condition  from  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  raise  it.     The  union  of  Crema  to  Venice  is  marked  by  the 
sanctuary   of  our  Lady   of  the  Cross   about  a  mile  outside  the 
town.      It    is    a   circular  building,  rising   gradually  in    graceful 
colonnades  of  terra-cotta.     Its  style  marks  the  dawn  of  the  Benais- 
sance.     At  Crema  I  found  an  excellent   inn,  the  Pozzo  Nuovo, 
with  a  suite  of  rooms  fit  for  a  palace,  twice  occupied  by  the  present 
King  of  Italy,  and  twice  by  Garibaldi.     The  landlord  is  a  dealer  in 
antiquities,  and  showed  me,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  real  lover  of 
art,  an  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  he  valued  at  a  thousand  pounds ;  a 
Gaudenzdo   Ferrari,  in    six    compartments,    from  the    church  of 
Traffiumi,   on   the   Lago   Maggiore ;    some   exquisite   angels   by 
Luini ;  a  portrait  of  Ludovico  il  Moro  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and 
an  early  Eafaelle  in  tempera,  signed  by  the  painter.    The  room  was 
full  of  antiquities,  and  contained,  among  other  things,  a  crucifix  of 
the  cinquecento,  which  concealed  a  long  dagger,  removable  by  a 
spring,  so  that  the  penitent  might  be  stabbed  by  the  priest  who 
shrove  him. 

Cremona  has  a  very  different  history  to  that  of  Crema.  The 
name  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy.  We  know  it  as  the  unhappy 
town  which  injured  Mantua  by  its  neighbourhood ;  as  the  birthplace 
of  QuintiUus  Varus,  the  friend  of  Virgil  and  of  Horace ;  of  Furius 
Bibaculus,  who  bespattered  the  Alps  with  snow ;  and  as  the  place 
where  Virgil  studied  in  his  boyhood.  The  neighbourhood  is  conse- 
crated by  the  memory  of  him.     In  fields  like  those  which  surroxmd 
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the  town  he  spent  his  youth ;  of  their  culti?ation  he  sang.  He  was 
familiar  with  all  the  life  they  hear ;  and  he  was  first  nnrtored  in  a 
cottage  like  that  before  which  the  peasant  eats  his  midday  polenta 
with  his  children.  You  have  only  to  climb  the  great  tower  which 
rises  next  to  the  cathedral,  the  highest  building  in  Italy  next  to 
St.  Peter's,  and  to  gaze  at  the  panorama  spread  around  you,  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  situation  of  the  city.  On  the  one  side 
are  the  Alps,  on  the  other  the  Apennines.  At  your  feet  flows  the 
majestic  Po,  as  it  winds  in  huge  coils  through  the  fertile  land.  Here 
it  receives  the  Adda  from  the  Lake  of  Gomo,  the  Serio  from  the 
Alps  of  Bergamo,  the  Oglio  from  the  Lake  of  Iseo,  and,  when 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  is  restrained  by  artificial  banks, 
which  raise  it  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Brescia  is  seen  quite 
plainly,  with  its  lofty  citadel ;  close  by  rises  Monte  Baldo,  the 
neighbour  of  Verona ;  the  road  to  Mantua  runs  straight  as  a  line 
before  your  eyes ;  a  little  to  the  right  are  the  domes  and  towers  of 
Parma,  bright  with  the  colours  of  Correggio  ;  while  further  on  are 
the  churches  of  Piacenza,  with  the  plain  of  Roncaglia,  on  which  the 
emperors  encamped  as  the  goal  of  their  solenm  progress;  the 
graceful  campanile  of  Crema  is  at  a  little  distance ;  and  a  clear  day 
will  show  you  the  white  marble  of  Milan  and  the  snows  of  Monte 
Bosa. 

Ancient  Cremona  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Vespasian  for 
having  taken  part  with  his  rival  Vitellius.  Bedriacum,  the  place 
where  Vitellius  was  defeated,  was  only  at  a  little  distance,  but  the 
site  is  not  exactly  known.  The  modem  city  has  evidently  shifted 
its  ground,  for  the  church  of  San  Michele,  a  beautiful  edifice  in  red 
brick,  is  now  only  a  short  way  from  the  city-gates.  The  republic 
of  Cremona  arose  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  the 
next  hundred  years  it  played  its  full  part  in  the  defence  of  Italian 
liberty  against  the  German  emperors.  In  the  quarrels  of  the 
Ghiel&  and  Ghibellines  the  city  was  so  equally  divided  that  it  was 
determined  that  each  party  should  live  in  a  different  quarter.  The 
little  stream  of  the  Cremonella  formed  an  effective  barrier ;  and  while 
the  Ghibellines  kept  to  the  northern  or  old  city,  the  Gaelfs 
settled  in  the  new  city — ^by  far  the  better  half.  If  you  would  feel 
the  spirit  of  these  times,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  great  square. 
Before  you  is  the  cathedral,  a  huge  building  of  red  brick,  with  a 
fafade  of  marble.  It  dates  from  the  first  days  of  liberty,  but  the 
ornaments  are  of  a  later  time.  The  portal  is  supported  by  two 
great  lions  of  red  Verona  marble.  One  grasps  with  the  conscioas- 
ness  of  might  a  scaly  creature  with  a  wriggling  tail^  and  cares 
nothing  for  the  sharp  teeth  which  are  fixed  into  its  paw ;  the  other 
has  subdued  with  similar  ease  a  beast  of  prey,  which,  in  its  torn, 
has  clutched  a  bird  in  its  jaws.     The  figures  express  the  strength 
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of  the  lion;  bat  whether  the  Uon  typifies  the  Ghnrch,  or  the 
empire,  or  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  I  cannot  tell.  On  each  of 
the  side-portals,  sormoonted  by  noble  tiers  of  arcades  and  tracery, 
the  same  lions  support  the  entrance  pillars.  They  have  been  for 
generations  the  famiUar  playthings  of  the  children  of  the  town.  To 
ihe  left  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Torrazzo,  or  great  tower,  the  view 
fix)m  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  For  a  great  distance  it 
rises  square  and  massive,  and  is  crowned  by  a  lofty  circular  lantern. 
An  old  couplet  says  : 

'  Unas  Petras  est  in  Roma, 
Unns  tnrris  in  Cremona.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Baptistery,  with  its  door 
also  guarded  by  couching  lions.  It  cannot  compare  in  beauty  with 
its  sister  buildings  of  Pisa  or  of  Florence,  but  it  is  of  the  best 
period  of  art,  and  is  graceful  in  its  simplicity.  Facing  the  cathedral 
is  the  Public  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  municipal  government,  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  below  is  an  open  space  covered 
with  arches — a  place  for  trade  or  for  discourse,  a  refuge  from  sun 
or  rain.  In  front  is  a  stone  pulpit,  a  ringhiera,  from  which  the 
podesta  addressed  the  people  when  assembled  in  parliament ;  above 
are  stately  rooms,  once  brilliant  with  the  frescoes  of  Cremonese 
artists,  now  with  few  remains  of  former  magnificence.  At  the  side 
of  this  is  another  hall  of  fair  proportions,  simple  below,  elaborate 
above,  crowned  with  a  coronet  of  branching  battlements,  once  the 
home  of  the  jurisconsults.  The  square  thus  adorned  is  ever  bright 
with  various  beauty,  sometimes  in  sun,  sometimes  in  cloud — 
best  perhaps  under  the  flooding  light  of  an  Italian  moon. 

It  often  happens  in  Italy  that  a  new  city  introduces  the  traveller 
to  a  new  painter,  but  Cremona  will  make  him  acquainted  with  an 
entire  school.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  covered  with  a  series 
of  frescoes,  which  in  their  number,  their  variety,  their  wealth  of 
imagination,  and  their  perfect  preservation  are  inferior  to  no  other 
series  in  Italy.  On  the  vaulting  of  the  transepts  are  the  remains  of 
the  earlier  frescoes  of  the  fourteenth  century,  those  of  Casella  and 
Somenzo,  which  recall  the  style  of  Giotto  ;  but  the  glory  of  the  school 
of  Cremona  began  with  Boccacio  Boccacino.  He  began  to  paint  on 
the  walls  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  over  the  arches  which  separate 
the  side  aisles,  a  series  of  frescoes,  large  size,  representing  the  whole 
history  of  Christ.  Eight  pictures  bring  him  to  the  Circumcision, 
and  the  work  is  then  continued  by  others.  But  Boccacino  appears 
again  in  the  wonderful  representation  of  Christ  among  the  Doctors, 
a  picture  which  possesses  the  dignity,  repose,  and  harmony  of  the 
School  of  Athens  by  Bafaelle,  and  in  the  stupendous  decorations  of 
the  western  tribune,  where  the  Saviour  of  gigantic  size  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  four  patron  saints  of  the  city.     In  this  picture  he 
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BeemB  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  remembrance  of  some  great 
mosaic,  so  stem  and  monumental  is  his  handling  of  the  design. 
This  is  Boccacino's  last  fresco,  painted  in  1501 ;  bnt  the  series 
continnes  through  Bomanino  of  Brescia,  till  it  ends  in  YordenoDe  of 
Venice,  who  painted  the  Passion  of  Christ.  The  great  west  wall 
is  occupied  by  the  Crucifixion  of  Pordenone,  who  in  this  work  used 
to  the  full  the  license  of  moyement  and  imagination  to  which  fresco- 
painting  alone  can  give  scope.  The  principal  pupils  of  Boccadno 
were  the  Campi  fieimily,  whose  pictures  we  meet  at  every  turn,  and 
who  carry  the  tradition  of  art  down  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Galeazzo  was  the  father.  His  greatest  son  was  Giulio,  a  painter 
of  the  rarest  talent  and  untired  industry.  The  other  sons  were 
Antonio  and  Yincenzo.  And  yet  another  Bernardino  Campi  belonged 
to  the  school,  although  he  was  no  relation.  One  church  at  Cremona, 
that  of  Santa  Margherita,  built  with  its  attendant  convent  by  the 
Yirgilian  poet  Yida,  is  completely  covered  in  fresco  by  Giulio  Campi. 
There  hangs  on  the  walls,  expressed  in  the  archaic  Latin  of  the  twelye 
tables,  a  solemn  curse  against  him  who  should  deface  the  walls. 
The  inheritors  of  Yida's  bounty  have  not  failed  to  incur  the  penalty 
he  threatened.  These  works  were  all  designed  either  in  the  period  of 
liberty,  or  in  that  of  the  domination  of  Milan,  for  Cremona  never 
fell  under  the  power  ofYenice.  From  1535  to  1711  Cremona 
belonged  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  the  curse  of  Italy  wherever 
their  power  has  extended.  Under  them  the  life  of  the  town  was 
gradually  sucked  away,  and  a  flourishing  city  of  80,000  inhabitants 
shrank  into  a  miserable  community  of  10,000  souls,  as  slothfdl 
and  savage  as  the  land  which  they  tilled.  In  1668,  the  com- 
munal Government  wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain :  *  Cremona  is  be- 
come a  solitude,  a  desert,  a  living  corpse,  a  senseless  skeleton, 
which  cannot  provide  sustenance  for  the  miserable  remains  of  its  citi- 
zens, a  spectacle  of  pain  to  neighbouring  populations/  Daring  this 
time  it  produced  nothing  but  violins.  The  two  Amati,  the  two  Guar- 
nerio,  and  Antonius  Stradivarius  kept  the  tradition  of  manufacture  alive 
from  1550  to  1724.  Their  houses  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  streets 
are  called  after  their  names.  Good  violins  are  even  now  made  in 
Cremona,  but  the  secret  of  these  great  works  is  lost.  With  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy,  Cremona  has  awoken  to  new  life.  She  has  been 
able  to  repay  a  long  debt  to  Mantua.  The  hope  of  prosperity  seems 
to  be  founded  mainly  on  the  energy  of  a  good  bishop  and  a  profitable 
commerce  in  eggs.  Perhaps  it  might  be  helped  to  rise  still  farther 
if  it  were  more  often  visited  by  travellers,  who  would  not  regret 
having  turned  aside  to  study  the  glowing  frescoes  of  its  churches, 
and  to  catch  the  spirit  of  its  history  at  the  fountain  of  its  birth. 
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By  WALTER  BESANT  and  JAMES  RICE, 

4UTH0B8  or  '  THB  OOLDKN  BUTTSBFLY,*  '  THB  MONKS  OT  THXLBMA,'  BTO. 


Chapter  XXV. 

HOW  HISS  NETHEBSOLB  BECAME  AN  INSTBU3IENT. 

Now  while  Gilbert  and  Alderney  Codd  were  floundering  in  the  dark, 
groping  here  and  there  with  uncertain  steps  and  finding  nothing  ; 
while  Mr.  Theodore  Bragge  was  *  following  up*  one  clue  after 
another,  and  asking  continually  for  more  cheques ;  while  Nicolas 
was  hugging  to  his  bosom  the  new  and  delightful  secret,  with  which 
he  intended  one  day  to  make  such  a  coup  as  would  make  the  ears  of 
them  who  heard  of  it  to  tingle,  and  set  the  hearts  of  all  boys, 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  aflame  ;  while  the  partners 
were  doubtful  and  despondent ;  while  the  cousins  became  as  uncertain 
over  the  event  as  the  English  public  once  were  over  the  identity  of 
a  certain  Claimant, — Miss  Nethersole,  this  time  an  instrument 
without  knowing  it,  voluntarily  communicated  the  very  fact  which 
they  were  all  anxious  to  find. 

We  have  seen  how  this  lady,  her  enemy  being  dead,  and  her 
lawyer  stubbornly  refusing  to  ask  for  the  indictment  of  a  dead  man, 
betook  herself  to  her  country  villa,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  comfort- 
ably the  settled  gloom  which  may  arise  in  woman's  hesort  equally 
firom  love  disappointment  or  the  baffling  of  revenge.  The  forgeries 
were  put  away  with  her  plate  in  a  box,  which  for  greater  safety  she 
kept  screwed  to  the  floor  under  her  own  bed.  And  for  a  time  she 
submitted  herself  to  the  inevitable,  and  tried  to  be  resigned  under 
the  Ruling  which  had  torn  her  enemy  firom  her  grasp. 

You  cannot,  to  be  sure,  execute  any  revenge  upon  a  dead  man 
which  shall  have  the  true  flavour  about  it.  You  may — as  many 
great  monarchs,  gourmets  in  revenge,  have  done — ^hang  up  the 
limbs,  cut  into  neat  joints,  upon  gibbets,  or  stick  them  on  pikes,  or 
paint  them  beautifully  with  tar,  and  then  sling  them  up  with  chains 
on  a  gibbet  to  dangle  in  the  wind;  and  yet,  after  all,  nothing 
satisfies.  You  may  gaze  with  pleasure  on  the  gallows-tree,  but 
there  is  always  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  man  himself,  who  has 
joined  the  majority,  may  be  laughing  at  you  all  the  while.  Miss 
Nethersole  would  perhaps  have  liked,  could  she  be  persuaded  that 
it  was  a  Christian  thkig,  to  have  decorated  Temple  Bar  with 
Anthony  Hamblin  in  bits.     I  mean  that  her  bitterness  was  so 
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savage,  so  deeply  rooted,  that  she  would  have  caught  at  any  chance 
of  satisfying  the  hanger  of  her  sonl.  She  was  a  woman  who,  on 
this  subject,  was  raging.  This  man  had  robbed  her  of  her  sister  and 
of  her  money.  Worse  than  that,  he  had  robbed  her  of  her  heart. 
She  was  no  older  than  he.  When  he  came  to  Newbuiy  she  was  still 
young,  two-and-thirty  or  so ;  he  was  handsome  ;  he  was  gentle  in 
his  manner,  courteous  and  attentive ;  she  had  not  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  such  a  gallant  gentleman,  this  daughter  of  a 
successful  Nonconformist  tradesman  :  she  mistook  his  politeness  for 
something  more  real ;  and  because  he  was  deferent  and  courteous, 
she  thought  he  was  in  love.  She  was  not  hard-featured  in  those 
days,  nor  hard-minded ;  the  honey  in  her  nature  still  predominated 
over  the  vinegar ;  and  although  her  oval  face  was  rather  thin,  and  her 
chin  a  little  pointed,  she  was  not  yet  without  womanly  charms.  It 
was  not  absurd  for  her  to  suppose  that  she  might  be  loved  by  man — 
when  is  it  so  late  as  to  be  absurd  ?  She  was  deceived  in  the  most 
cruel  way,  she  said.  The  man  began  by  making  love  to  her,  and 
then  came  and  asked  for  her  sister — this  chit  of  eighteen,  more 
than  a  dozen  years  younger  than  himself.  That  wrong,  though 
she  did  not  say  so,  was  harder  to  forgive  than  the  other  two. 
Money  she  might  be  robbed  of,  she  might  even  lose  her  sister, 
and  yet  in  time  get  over  both  those  losses.  But  the  contempt  of 
herself,  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  man,  when  he  at  length  com- 
prehended her  interpretation  of  his  suit,  put  it  aside  courteously, 
and  yet  as  if  it  were  absurd — these  were  things  which  could  never 
be  forgotten. 

Twenty  years  ago  ?  Why,  the  whole  scene  was  as  fresh  in  her 
mind  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  Twenty  years  ago  ?  Why,  it 
seemed  not  a  week  since.  When  the  man  left  her,  she  locked  the 
door,  and  gave  way  to  that  fit  of  despairing  wrath  and  sorrow  which 
had  been  ever  afterwards  the  great  sin  of  her  life  to  lookback  upon, 
and  yet  it  was  not  repented. 

Seeing,  therefore,  the  manifest  impossibility  of  getting  any 
pleasantness  out  of  revenge  upon  a  dead  man,  Miss  Nethersole  at 
first  collapsed  altogether :  nor  was  it  till  many  weeks  afterwards 
that  a  thought  came  to  her  which  went  straight  to  her  very  heart 
and  remained  there,  growing  daily  stronger  and  taking  every  day 
more  definite  shape.  Why,  she  thought,  should  she  lose  the  money 
she  had  paid  on  the  forged  receipts  ?  There  were  six  of  them. 
Their  dates  were  twenty,  nineteen,  down  to  fifteen  years  old.  Each 
one  was  worth,  at  compound  interest,  more  than  doable  the  amount 
it  represented.  Say  only  double.  There  was  a  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  at  least,  waiting  for  her.  She  had  only  to  ask  it.  That 
meant  an  increase  to  her  income  of  eighty  pounds  a  year.  Sorely 
it  would  be  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,  and  a  despising 
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of  gifts,  were  that  sum  suffered  to  be  lost  or  thrown  into  the  capa- 
dons  coffers  of  the  Hamblins. 

And  then,  by  going  to  the  office  of  the  firm,  by  merely  claiming 
it,  she  would  be  able  to  inform  the  family  of  the  deceased  forger 
what  manner  of  man  the  head  of  the  House  had  been. 

'  It  is  a  Christian  duty,'  she  said,  persuading  herself. 

Perhaps  it  was  ;  but  it  took  her  several  weeks  before  she  could 
resolye  on  actually  carrying  the  project  into  execution.  Finally, 
she  arrived  at  the  desired  pitch  of  resolution,  and  came  up  to  town 
by  herself,  bringing  her  precious  pieces  de  conviction  with  her. 

She  consulted  her  solicitor,  but  more  as  a  matter  of  form, 
because  she  expected  little  of  a  low-spirited  caitiff  who  had  refused 
to  ask  the  magistrates  for  a  warrant  because  the  criminal  was  dead. 
She  was  right.  He  behaved  in  the  meanest  manner  possible; 
there  was  nothing  vigorous  about  the  man.  After  all,  as  she  found 
afterwards,  he  was  only  a  member  of  the  Establishment.  What 
could  be  expected  from  a  hanger-on  to  that  dry  branch  ? 

'  The  man  is  dead,'  said  this  creature  of  compromises.  '  Yon 
can  have  no  revenge  out  of  bim.  You  cannot  even  prove,  after 
this  lapse  of  time,  that  the  papers  are  written  by  him.  Even  if 
the  first  part,  the  form  of  receipt,  was  written  by  him,  yon  cannot 
prove  that  the  signature  is  his.  To  me  the  signature  looks  genuine. 
The  money  was  paid  over  the  counter.  Who  is  to  say,  after  four- 
teen years,  who  received  it?  All  the  good  you  will  get.  Miss 
Nethersole,  by  proceeding  in  this  ungrateful  and  thankless  business 
will  be  the  character  of  a  vindictive  woman.* 

'What  does  that  matter,'  she  replied,  ' provided  I  can  show 
him  to  the  world  as  he  was  ?' 

She  looked  thinner,  harder,  more  determined  than  ever.  The 
death  of  the  enemy,  the  solicitor  thought,  had  only  intensified  her 
desire  for  revenge. 

'  Just  so,'  said  the  man  of  law.  *  But  suppose  you  only  suc- 
ceed in  showing  him  to  the  world  as  the  world  has  always  accepted 
him,  and  in  showing  yourself  as  a  revengeful  person,  endeavouring 
by  every  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  compass  the  disgrace  of  an  honour- 
able name  ?' 

She  closed  her  thin  lips  more  tightly  together. 

'  I  am  vindictive,'  she  said,  '  I  am  revengeful,  because  I  wish 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  my  sister — ' 

'By  blackening  the  memory  of  her  husband.  Pardon  me. 
Miss  Nethersole ;  but  I  am  unable  to  enter  into  those  curious 
subtleties  by  which  you  distinguish  the  duty  of  a  Christian  from  that 
of  the  avenger  of  a  blood  feud.  I  cannot  act  for  you  in  this  matter. 
I  must,  I  fear,  request  you  to  find  another  solicitor.  I  wish  you 
a  good-morning.' 
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Miss  Nethersole  closed  her  black  bag  with  a  snap,  and  went 
away.  But  she  was  not  vanquished.  A  woman  who  has  liyed 
and  acted  for  herself  for  thirty  years  is  not  to  be  moved  oat  of  her 
course  by  the  disapproval  of  a  solicitor. 

What  did  she  want  with  a  solicitor  ?  She  could  very  well  act 
alone ;  she  knew  what  she  had  to  do,  and  she  could  do  it,  she 
thought,  better  without  a  lawyer's  aid  than  with  one.  Acting 
alone,  too,  she  could  act  quickly. 

She  was  staying  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
a  central  place  well  removed  from  the  soul-destroying  gaieties  of 
the  West,  and  within  access  of  several  faithful  chapels.  She 
returned  to  the  room,  sat  down  for  a  while  to  collect  her  thoughts ; 
and  presently,  after  a  cup  of  tea,  which  brought  back  her  courage 
together  with  her  vindictiveness,  she  made  hard  her  upper  lip,  and 
set  out  for  Great  St.  Simon  Apostle.  It  was  then  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  clerks  were  putting  things  together;  the 
porters  and  servants  were  yawning,  expectant  of  the  close  of  day ; 
the  two  partners,  Augustus  and  William,  were  talking  together  in 
the  room  of  the  former,  hats  on  and  umbrellas  in  hand,  ready  to  go, 
when  Miss  Nethersole's  card  was  brought  in  by  a  clerk  in  waiting. 

'  Miss  Rachel  Nethersole,  Olivet  Lodge,'  read  Augustus.  '  Do 
you  know  her,  cousin  William  ?' 

The  man  of  few  words  shook  his  head. 

'  Nor  I.  Ask  her,  Jennings,  what  she  wants,  and  whether 
to-morrow  will  do  ?  Another  of  the  replies  to  our  advertisement, 
I  suppose,  WilUam,  or  perhaps  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Bragge. 
That  man  means  work,  mind  you.' 

Miss  Nethersole  sent  up  word  that  to-morrow  would  not  do, 
and  that  if  the  partners  refused  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  to 
them  confidentially,  she  would  send  up  the  purport  of  her  message 
by  word  of  mouth,  a  course  which  she  advised  them  not  to  adopt. 

'  This  is  a  very  curious  message,'  said  Augustus.  '  It  looks 
like  threatening  us,  William.     Is  she  a  young  woman,  Jennings  ?' 

'  0  dear,  sir,  no  !  Not  at  all.  She  looks  more  than  fifty.  A 
lady  dressed  in  black,  with  a  black  bag.' 

'  Very  odd,'  said  Augustas,  '  extremely  odd.  Perhaps  she  is 
the  sister  of  a  young  lady  who  disappeared  thirty  years  ago,  a 
mother — no,  that  can  hardly  be.'  Augustus  glanced  at  the  card. 
'  Show  her  up,  Jennings.  Perhaps  she  is  only  a  person  connected 
with  schools,  or  guilds,  or  nunneries,  or  societies  of  some  kind,  in 
search  of  donations,  which  she  shall  not  get.' 

*  Certainly  not,*  said  William  the  Silent. 

She  was  not,  however,  connected  with  any  begging  enterprise 
whatever,  as  she  quickly  showed.  She  entered  the  room,  looked 
round,  and  glared  upon  the  partners  in  silence. 
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*  Pray,  madam,'  asked  Augustus,  *  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  how  we  can  serve  you  ?* 

*  You  cannot  serve  me.' 

*  Then  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  gives  us  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  ?' 

*  It  is  no  pleasure  at  all,  either  for  you  or  for  me.* 

*  Really !     Then  will  you  please  tell  us,  at  once,  who  you  are  ?' 

*  I  am  your  late  cousin  Anthony  HambUn's  sister-in-law.' 
Both  the  partners  started,  and  gazed  at  her  with  curiosity. 
*His  sister-in-law?     Then  you  must  be — ^you  must  be  the 

sister  of  his  wife  V  cried  Augustus,  considering  rapidly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  relationship.  *  Permit  us,  my  dear  Miss  Nethersole,  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  to  shake  hands  with  you.  This  is  my 
partner  and  cousin,  Mr.  William  Hamblin.  Anthony's  sister-in- 
law  !  Good  Heavens !  The  very  person,  or  next  to  the  very 
person,  whom  we  have  been  trying  to  find  for  so  long.  Are  you 
really  aware,  madam,  how  much  depends  on  the  proof  of  this  mar- 
riage ?  Really  this  is — this  is — this  is  providential.  Pray,  pray, 
Miss  Nethersole,  take  a  chair — pray  sit  down  and  let  us  converse ! 
Most  providential,  I  am  sure.' 

She  obeyed  and  sat  down.  But  her  eyes  were  not  encouraging. 
They  showed  no  inclination  to  respond  to  the  friendly  advances  of 
her  brother's  cousins. 

^  I  do  not  understand  compliments.     I  come  to — ' 

*  We  have  been  hunting  everywhere,'  Augustus  went  on,  *  to 
find  out  whom  Anthony  married.  I  assure  you.  Miss  Nethersole, 
we  have  spared  no  trouble.  May  I  ask,  did  you  come  in  answer 
to  our  advertisements,  or  did  Mr.  Bragge — ' 

*  Neither,'  she  replied  surlily ;  '  and  as  for  marriage,  he  married 
my  sister  Dora.' 

*  He  married  her  sister  Dora !'  echoed  Augustus  ;  '  he  married 
Miss  Dora  Nethersole,  cousin  William,  of — of — of — what  town, 
madam?' 

*  Of  Newbury  in  Wiltshire.' 

*  Of  Newbury  in  Wiltshire,'  he  repeated.  *  Of  course,  New- 
bury in  Wiltshire — we  are  getting  on  fiamously.  Why,  Miss 
Nethersole,  you  have  been  of  more  use  to  us  in  five  minutes  than 
all  our  advertisements,  and  circulars,  and  secret-service  people  in 
four  months.  Anthony  Hamblin  was  married  to  Dora,  Miss  Dora 
Nethersole,  of  Newbury  in  Wiltshire.  Were  you  yourself  present 
at  the  marriage,  madam  ?  But  of  course  you  were.  No  doubt  you 
were  a  bridesmaid.' 

'  Of  course  I  was  not.  Mr.  Hamblin  preferred  to  elope  with 
my  sister.  That  was  his  idea  of  Christian  wedlock.  He  carried 
her  away  with  him.     Naturally,  I  never  saw  her  again.' 
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*  Bat  yon  know  that  they  were  married?  Yoa  have  proof  that 
they  were  married  ?     You  can  tell  us  where  they  were  married  ?' 

*  Sir  !*  Her  yoice  was  more  than  severe.  *  Do  I  know  that 
they  were  married  ?  Enow  that  they  were  married  ?  You  are 
speaking  of  my  sister — my  sister,  sir.* 

'  That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that  you  have,  no  doubt,  proof 
of  the  marriage.     You  know  where  it  took  place,  for  instance  ?* 

'  That  is  not  what  I  came  to  speak  about/  she  replied.  *  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  your  cousin  Anthony  Hamblin  was  even  more 
wicked  than  I  believed  him  to  be.  It  seems  now  that  he  hid  this 
marriage  from  you,  his  partners.'  She  looked  as  if  this  additional 
proof  of  wickedness  gratified  her  beyond  measure. 

*  Pardon  me,'  said  Augustus,  '  he  did  tell  us,  later  on,  of  his 
marriage;  he  informed  us  that  your  sister,  his  wife,  was  dead. 
He  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  his  wife,  whose  early  death,  doubtless, 
was  too  recent  a  sorrow,  and  we  respected  his  silence.  There  is 
no  wickedness  there,  so  far  as  I  can  understand.  You,  of  course, 
have  no  reason  to  conceal  the  fact  of  the  marriage.  Where  did  it 
take  place  ?* 

*  I  do  not  know,'  said  Miss  Nethersole,  simply. 

^  You  do  not  know  ?*  Both  partners  stared  blankly.  '  You  do 
not  know  ?' 

^  I  do  not.'  She  pulled  the  strings  of  her  black  bag  impa- 
tiently.    *  They  eloped.' 

*  0  !'  cried  Augustus.  *  They  eloped,  did  they  ?  Can  you 
understand  this,  William  ?' 

The  taciturn  partner  shook  his  head.  Anthony  Hamblin  elope! 
As  well  expect  an  archbishop  to  elope. 

'They  eloped,'  she  went  on,  '  and  my  sister  wrote  next  day  to 
say  that  she  was  married.  It  was  not  my  business  to  ask  where  or 
when.     She  had  left  me,  and  was  no  more  my  sister.' 

*  Where  did  she  write  from  ?' 

'  From  a  place  called  Lulworth  in  Dorsetshire.' 

Augustus  Hamblin  made  a  note  of  the  place,  and  waited  for 
more  information. 

'  As  for  the  reasons  why  Anthony  Hamblin  concealed  his  mar- 
riage,' Miss  Nethersole  went  on,  '  I  think  I  can  find  you  at  least 
six.     They  are  here.' 

She  opened  her  bag  and  drew  forth  a  little  bundle  of  papers, 
carefully  tied  up. 

From  the  bundle  she  extracted  half  a  dozen  documents,  all 
written  on  half  sheets  of  note-paper,  and  on  one  side.  She  selected 
one  and  handed  it  across  the  table  to  Augustus. 

'  Have  the  goodness  to  read  that,'  she  said. 

Augustus  read : 
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*  Received  this  day,  January  the  first,  18 — ,  of  Messrs. 
Child  &  Company,  the  snm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling. 

'  £150  08.  Od.  Dora  Hamblin.* 

The  signature,  in  a  sloping  Italian  hand,  ran  across  a  receipt- 
stamp. 

*Very  weU,'  said  Augustus,  returning  the  paper;  *  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  a  stamped  and  signed  receipt.' 

*  Bead  the  next,'  she  said. 

It  was  the  same  as  the  first,  but  dated  a  year  later. 

She  gave  him  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  up  to  an  eighth.  Augustus 
read  them  aU,  handed  them  to  his  cousin,  who  also  read  them,  and 
gave  them  back  to  Miss  Nethersole. 

'  You  looked  at  the  dates  ?*  she  asked,  with  a  wintry  smile. 
The  moment  of  her  triumph,  such  as  it  was,  was  about  to  begin. 

'We  did.' 

'  I  paid  that  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  my  sister  for  eight 
long  years,'  she  said.  '  It  was  my  allowance  to  her.  Her  husband 
starved  her,  while  he  took  the  allowance.' 

*  Anthony  Hamblin  starved  his  wife  ?' 

'He  neglected  her,  and  starved  her.  He  was  a  murderer, 
because  she  died  of  his  neglect.' 

*  Good  Heavens  !*  cried  Augustus ;  '  do  you  know  what  you  are 
saying  y 

'  He  was  more  than  a  murderer ;  because,  while  my  sister  died, 
less  than  two  years  after  her  marriage,  these  drafts  were  drawn  by 
him,  and  the  signatures  forged,  for  six  years  later.' 

'  Let  me  look  at  them  again,'  said  Augustus,  with  troubled  face. 

She  handed  them  across  the  table,  but  one  by  one.  They  were 
all  in  the  same  handwriting,  except  the  signature.  After  examin- 
ing them  once  more,  with  greater  care,  Augustus  rose  and  opened 
his  private  safe  ;  from  this  he  extracted  a  book,  full  of  letters  and 
papers  pasted  in,  and  carefully  indexed.  He  turned  over  the  leaves, 
found  what  he  wanted,  and  laid  it  before  his  partner,  and  one  of 
Miss  Nethersole's  receipts  beside  it,  without  saying  a  word. 

William  looked,  compared,  nodded. 

Augustus  returned  the  receipt. 

'Thank  you.  Miss  Nethersole,'  he  said;  'we  are  satisfied  that 
your  statement  is  correct.     The  papers  are  forged.' 

'  Anthony  Hamblin  was  the  forger.' 

'  Pardon  me,  that  is  quite  another  afihir.  How  are  yon  going 
to  prove  that  ?' 

'  How  am  I  going  to  prove  that  ?'  she  sat  bolt  upright  and 
stared  him  full  in  the  face.     '  Did  I  not  pay  the  money  ?' 
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*  Doubtless  it  was  paid  for  you ;  but  who  received  it  V 

*  Who  should,  except  Anthony  Hamblin  himself  ?* 

*  But  yon  forget,  or  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  that  Anthony 
Hamblin  at  that  time  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  at  least  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.* 

Rachel  Nethersole  was  staggered. 

^  Twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  ?  and  he  refused  my  sister 
more  than  two  pounds  a  week !  And  when  I  saw  him  last,  and 
taxed  him  with  the  crime,  he  did  not  deny  it.  I  went  to  Clapham 
on  purpose  to  see  him  :  it  was  the  day  before  he  was  drowned.  I 
showed  him  these  papers.  I  informed  him  that  my  purpose  was  to 
prosecute  him  criminally.  He  did  not,  he  could  not,  deny  his  guilt; 
he  had  not  the  impudence  to  deny  it,  though  he  tried  to  brazen  it 
out.' 

'  He  did  not  deny  it  ?* 

'  No ;  on  the  contrary,  he  implored  me  to  pause.  He  said  that 
consequences,  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  but  which  I  should  regret 
all  my  life,  would  follow  if  I  persevered.  I  left  him  unrepentant, 
yet  troubled.  In  this  awful  attitude  of  convicted  guilt  he  was 
called  away  the  next  day.' 

*  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  statement  I  ever  heard,'  said 
Augustus.  *  We  do  not  disbelieve  you.  Miss  Nethersole,  but  we 
are  convinced  that  you  are  mistaken.  Anthony  Hamblin  could  not 
have  acknowledged  his  guilt.' 

^  He  did  not  say,  in  so  many  words,  ''  I  did  forge  those  signa- 
tures," it  is  true,'  said  Miss  Nethersole ;  '  but  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  done  it  by  implication.  What  did  he  mean  by  saying  that 
I  did  not  understand  the  consequences  which  would  follow?' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  said  Augustus.  *  Come,  Miss  Nethersole,  you 
have  clearly  been  de&auded  of  this  money.  It  matters  nothing, 
now,  whether  this  dead  man  did  the  thing  or  not.  We  feel  certain 
that  he  did  not.    You  will  keep  your  own  conclusions.' 

^  Certainly :  that  the  forger  was  Anthony  Hamblin.'  She  nodded, 
and  set  her  thin  lips  firm. 

'  As  you  please.  I  think  my  partner  agrees  with  me  that  we 
ought  to  buy  back  these  receipts.' 

*  At  compound  interest,'  said  the  lady. 

*  At  compound  interest.  We  are  ready  to  buy  them  of  you  to 
prevent  a  scandal.  We  cannot  allow  our  late  partner  and  cousin  to 
be  accused  or  suspected  of  such  a  crime.  Besides,  there  are  others 
to  consider.    We  will  buy  these  papers  of  you,  Miss  Nethersole.' 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said.  *  Of  course  the  money  will  be  useful  to 
me.  It  is  a  large  sum  to  lose.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  give  up  the 
papers,  I  give  up  the  proofs  of  that  man's  abominable  perfidy  and 
wickedness.' 
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^Not  at  all/  AngQBtas  replied.  ^  These  papers  are  not  proofis 
at  all.  Yon  would  find  it  as  impossible  to  prove  that  it  was  he  who 
drew  the  money  as  that  it  was  he  who  forged  the  signatures.' 

She  was  silent,  but  not  conyinced.  She  rose,  and  put  the 
papers  back  into  her  bag. 

*  I  will  not  sell  them,  then/  she  said.  *  I  will  keep  them. 
You  would  not  want  to  buy  them  unless  it  was  to  screen  your  late 
partner.  You  are  deceiving  me ;  I  shall  keep  them.  And  I  shall 
bide  my  time.' 

'  We  are  not  deceiving  you,  Miss  Nethersole.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  our  offer  is  always  open.  We  will  buy  the  papers  when- 
ever you  please  to  sell  them.' 

*  Then  I  will  go,'  she  said,  *  as  I  came.  At  least,  you  know 
the  truth.' 

'  One  moment,*  said  Augustus.  *  We  may  wish  to  correspond 
with  you.  Your  address  is  on  this  card — Olivet  Lodge,  Newbury. 
That  will  always  find  you  ?  Thank  you.  It  occurs  to  me — per- 
haps a  foolish  doubt — that  while  you  were  not  informed  of  your 
sister's  place  of  marriage,  you  were  wrongly  informed  of  her  death.' 

*No,'  said  Miss  Nethersole.  '  There,  at  least,  I  am  on  firm 
ground.  Because  I  have  seen  her  grave.  She  is  buried  in  Bourne- 
mouth cemetery.  At  her  head  is  a  cross  with  her  initials,  "  D.  H./* 
and  the  date  of  her  escape  from  the  tyranny  and  neglect  of  a  sedvceb, 
a  LiAB,  a  FORGER,  and  a  thief!' 

She  shook  all  over  with  the  vehemence  of  her  wrath.  Then  she 
gathered  np  her  bag  and  her  umbrella,  laid  over  her  arm  the  black 
shawl  which  completed  her  costume,  and  which  she  always  carried 
as  if  she  were  a  waiter  and  the  shawl  a  napkin,  and  went  away  with- 
out a  word  of  adieu,  slamming  the  door  after  her. 

*  What  a  woman !'  cried  Augustus,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  *  And 
now,  William,  what  are  we  to  make  of  it  ?' 

'  No  doubt  about  the  handwriting,'  said  William. 


Chapter  XXVI. 

HOW  ALISON  BEMEMBEBED  A  MANUSCBIPT. 

Bachel  Nethersole  was  gone,  and  the  partners,  left  alone, 
held  long  and  serious  counsel.  It  seemed  best,  on  the  whole,  to 
send  for  Gilbert  Yorke,  and  teU  him  everything,  except  one  thing, 
which  the  cousins  kept  to  themselves,  the  secret  of  the  handwriting. 
Mr.  Theodore  Bragge  was  busy  *  following  up  the  clue'  of  his  own. 
In  fact,  he  was  at  the  moment  exchanging  ideas  on  current  politics 
with  a  friend  in  a  Fleet-street  tavern.  Aldemey  Codd,  the  most 
diligent  of  workers,  was  hunting  down  strange  Hamblins,  no  rela- 
tions at  all,  into  queer  dens  and  cribs,  where  they  generally  assailed 
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him  with  demands  of  backsheesh.  Gilbert  Yorke  was  the  most 
trustworthy  agent ;  and  they  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  all  that 
they  had  learned  from  Miss  Nethersole. 

*  What  we  have  actually  learned/  said  Augustus,  *  is  the  name 
of  Anthony's  wife ;  the  statement  made  by  her  of  an  actual  mar- 
riage ;  the  place  where  she  Uved ;  and  the  place  and  date  of  her 
death.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  visit  these  places,  to  find  out  any- 
thing that  can  be  learned  farther ;  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
place  of  marriage,  whether  under  a  false  name  or  not.  Should  you 
like  Aldemey  Codd  to  go  with  you,  or  instead  of  you  ?* 

The  young  man  blushed  ingenuously.  Should  he  surrender  to 
Aldemey  Codd  any  portion  of  the  glory  and  pride  of  recovering 
Alison's  name  ? 

^  There  is  another  thing.  Miss  Nethersole  does  not  seem  to 
know  that  there  was  any  issue  of  the  marriage.  You  may  call  upon 
her  after  your  investigations,  and  tell  her  of  the  child,  of  Alison. 
You  will  find  her  bitter  against  the  memory  of  Anthony,  and  she 
will  show  you  some  receipts.  I  think  that  Yorke  should  know  aboat 
the  receipts  ?*  He  turned  to  his  partner,  who  nodded.  *  She  gave 
her  sister  a  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  the  sister 
died  two  years  after  marriage ;  the  money  was  drawn  for  eigbt 
years.' 

*But  not  by  Mr.  Hamblin.' 

*  Certainly  not,'  Augustus  replied  with  decision,  *  certainly  not. 
The  receipts  are  forgeries,  but  the  forging  is  not  his ;  of  that  yon 
may,  if  you  please — ^but  use  your  own  judgment  in  the  mattOT— 
assure  Miss  Nethersde.' 

'  I  may  tell  Alison  ?' 

Augustus  Hamblin  hesitated. 

'  Use  your  own  judgment  there  as  well,'  he  said  at  length  ;  *  but 
she  is  to  tell  no  one,  not  even  Mrs.  Cridland.' 

This  permission  granted,  Gilbert  hastened  to  Clapham  Common 
with  his  news.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  clue.  Let  Mr.  Theodore 
Bragge  follow  up  his  clues ;  let  Anthony  Codd  run  down  one  Hamblin 
after  another ;  he  had  the  name  of  the  wife ;  he  knew  where  she 
was  buried.     Alison's  mother  was  found ! 

Gilbert  found  Alison  in  the  garden  among  the  flowers.  It  was  a 
quiet  morning  in  very  early  June.  The  lilacs  and  laburnums  were 
still  in  full  blossom ;  the  earlier  and  old-fashioned  flowers — the  wall- 
flowers, London  pride,  polyanthus,  columbine — were  in  their  first 
pride  and  glory ;  the  turf  was  crisp  and  fresh.  The  garden  was 
quiet,  young  Nick  having  not  yet  returned  from  school.  Not  far  off 
a  man  was  sharpening  something  on  a  wheel,  and  the  monotonons 
sound  made  one  think  of  the  roadside  and  the  country.  Overhead 
larks  sang ;  in  the  trees  there  was  a  blackbird,  a  thrush,  and  a  chiff- 
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chkff,  besides  all  sorts  of  other  songsters — a  whole  choir  of  songsters, 
as  Addison  would  have  called  them. 

*  You  here,  and  so  early,  Gilbert  ?'  Alison  cried,  as  her  lover 
sprang  across  the  lawn  to  greet  her. 

*  Yes,  Alison ;  I  haye  news  for  you — good  news,  my  dear — the 
best  news — the  news  you  have  long  wanted  to  hear !' 

*  Gilbert!' — she  clutched  his  arm  with  her  two  hands;  her 
cheek  was  very  pale,  but  her  lips  were  firm — *  you  know  what  I 
want  most.     Is  it  that  V 

'  It  is,  Alison.  Courage,  dear !  We  have  but  one  step  to  take, 
and  all  will  be  cleared  up.  Meantime,  we  are  certain — mind,  we 
are  certain — for  we  have  found  your  mother !' 

*  My  mother!*  she  murmured,  with  a  strange  smile.  'What 
does  not  that  mean  to  most  girls  ?  But  to  me  it  means  more  ;  for  it 
means  my  fiather  too.' 

'  We  know,'  said  Gilbert,  '  that  he  was  married ;  we  have  his 
wife's  statement  to  that  effect,  the  day  after  they  eloped.  Yes,  one 
reason  why  your  father  wished  to  keep  the  marriage  secret  was,  I 
suppose,  because  it  was  a  runaway  marriage  ;  and  why  it  was  run- 
away, I  cannot  tell  you.  I  am  going  to-day  to  visit  your  mother's 
grave.' 

'My  mother's  grave  !'  she  repeated,  her  dark  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  *  Where  is  it,  Gilbert  ?  Surely  I  may  go  along  with 
you.' 

Why  should  she  not  ?     But  it  was  at  Bournemouth. 

'  Mrs.  Duncombe  will  come  with  me,'  Alison  went  on.  '  I  can 
be  ready  in  half  an  hour.     Let  me  go  with  you,* Gilbert.' 

Her  preparations  took  her  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  they  had 
time  to  talk  before  they  started  for  the  train. 

'  Are  you  happier,  dear  Alison  ?'  asked  Gilbert. 

'  Yes,'  she  said ;  '  at  least,  I  feel  as  if  I  am  going  to  be  happier. 
My  faith  has  been  sorely  tried  at  times,  Gilbert.  The  sky  has  been 
dark  indeed.  I  have  had  sometimes  to  school  myself  not  to  think 
of  him  as  dishonoured,  and  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  think  of 
him  as  dead.  It  always  seems  as  if  one  day — some  day — the  old 
^miliar  step  will  be  heard  in  the  haH,  and  I  shall  be  in  his  arms 
again.'  Her  eyes  filled  with  the  tears  that  were  now  so  ready 
to  spring. 

*  And  you  know,  Alison,  what  this  discovery  means  to  me  ?' 

'  Hush,  Gilbert !  I  know,'  she  said,  with  her  sweet  grave  way. 
'  I  know,  but  I  must  not  think  of  those  things  now.  I  have  to 
restore  my  fiather's  name,  to  show  my  cousins,  those  who  would 
persuade  me  to  make  a  compromise,  that  he  was  no  hypocrite, 
Bkolking  behind  a  fiair  reputation.  That  is  what  I  must  think  about 
for  the  present ;  that,  and  the  memory  of  my  unknown  mother.' 
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*  She  is  known  now,'  said  Gilbert.  *  Yonr  mother  is  known ; 
yon  shall  stand  beside  her  grave ;  yon  shall  see  her  sister.* 

'  Who  is  her  sister  ?*  asked  Alison,  with  sudden  interest.  A 
dead  mother  whom  she  could  not  remember  was  like  some  pale  and 
sorrowful  shade  of  the  past,  to  be  contemplated  with  pity,  but  yet 
without  suffering ;  but  a  mother's  sister — that  was  tangible ;  that 
was  something  to  bring  home  to  her  the  reality  of  a  mother.  Per- 
haps, as  she  was  now,  so  her  mother  might  have  been,  in  the  old 
time.    '  Who  is  her  sister  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Her  name  is  Miss  Rachel  Nethersole,'  said  he.  '  What  is  the 
matter,  Alison  ?' 

For  the  girl  started  to  her  feet  with  a  cry. 

*  Rachel  Nethersole  !*  she  repeated,  *  Olivet  Lodge  ?  She  is  the 
lady  who  called  the  night  before — it  happened — while  we  were  aD 
singing.  Do  you  remember,  Gilbert  ?  Ah !  no.  You  would  not 
have  noticed  it.  They  brought  a  card  to  him,  which  he  dropped 
when  he  went  out  to  see  her.  I  picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  him 
afterwards.  Her  visit  troubled  him.  He  said  she  revived  old  and 
painful  memories — they  must  have  been  those  of  his  married  life 
and  early  loss.  No  wonder  he  was  sad  next  morning,  and  strange 
in  his  manner.' 

'  Only  the  night  before  T  asked  Gilbert.  '  And  she  has  never 
been  here  since  T 

*  Never ;  but  I  remember — 0,  Gilbert,  how  foolish  I  have  been ! 
— that  when  my  father  went  away  he  left  a  manuscript  on  the  table, 
which  she  had  given  him.  I  took  it,  and  laid  it  in  my  own  desk, 
and  I  forgot  all  about  it  till  this  moment.  Wait !  it  may  tell  ns  all 
that  we  want  to  know.* 

She  ran  up-stairs,  and  opened  her  desk,  which  was  full  of  die 
little  things  accumulated  by  the  girl  in  her  progress  through  life : 
photographs  of  her  friends,  mementoes  of  the  places  she  had  visited, 
the  elementary  jewels  of  her  childhood,  the  silver  crosses  and  little 
golden  lockets  given  her  by  her  father.  Lying  on  the  top  of  all 
these  things  there  was  the  manuscript.  As  she  took  it  out,  her  finger 
caught  in  a  string,  and  drew  out  with  the  paper  a  little  red  coral 
necklace.  It  was  the  one  thing  which  connected  her  with  babyhood, 
the  one  ornament  which  Mrs.  Duncombe  had  found  upon  her  neck 
when  Mr.  Hamblin  brought  her,  a  child  of  two  years  old,  to  Brighton. 
The  necklace,  too,  was  old,  and  some  of  the  beads  were  broken.  It 
could  not  have  been  bought  for  her,  a  baby.  She  carried  down- . 
stairs  both  manuscript  and  coral. 

'  Here  is  the  manuscript,'  she  said.  *  It  is  marked  ''  Private, 
but  you  may  read  it.  And  see — here  is  the  one  thing  which  I  have 
received  from  my  mother.    You  may  take  it,  to  show  my  aunt— 
Miss  Nethersole.' 
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Oilbert  took  both  and  placed  them  in  his  pocket. 

'  If  these  are  secrets/  he  said, '  they  shall  be  kept  by  me.  There 
can  be  nothing  of  which  yonr  father  has  cause  to  be  ashamed.' 

He  spoke  stoutly,  but  he  had  misgivings.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this  sudden  melancholy,  caused  by  a  simple  visit  from  his 
dead  wife's  sister  ?  And  what  were  the  contents  of  the  paper  headed 
'  Private  and  confidential'  ? 

Whatever  they  were,  he  put  them  away  for  the  present.  They 
could  wait.  Meanwhile  he  was  going  to  travel  with  Alison ;  to  sit 
beside  her  for  three  short  hours,  to  see  her  for  the  first  time  since 
the  day  of  disaster  bright  and  animated,  to  find  great  joy  for  him- 
self, in  the  &ct  that  it  was  himself  who  had  been  the  messenger  of 
glad  tidings.  Gilbert  was  only  five-and-twenty  or  so,  he  was  in 
love,  and  since  the  fatal  fourth  of  January  there  had  been  no  pas- 
sages of  love  possible,  only  protestations  on  the  maiden's  part  that 
unless  she  could  bring  her  lover  an  unsullied  name,  she  would  never 
come  to  him  at  all.  These  protestations  did  not  present  love  in  its 
most  cheerful  and  most  favourable  aspect. 

Mrs.  Duncombe  was  good  enough  to  drop  off  into  a  comfortable 
and  easy  sleep  in  her  own  comer.  She  was  a  lady  who  *  did'  with 
a  good  deal  of  sleep ;  the  rumble  of  the  carriage  soothed  her ;  and 
there  was  a  young  man  with  her  young  lady  to  take  good  care  of  her. 

He  did ;  he  took  such  care  of  her  that  he  held  her  by  the  hand 
the  whole  way ;  he  never  lost  sight  of  her  face  for  a  moment,  and 
he  had  so  much  to  say  that  long  before  he  came  to  the  end  of  his 
confidences  the  train  had  left  Southampton  far  behind,  and  was 
running  through  the  green  glades  of  the  New  Forest ;  past  the 
hoary  oaks  and  stretches  of  coarse  grass  where  the  ponies  find  a 
rude  and  rough  pasture ;  past  rural  stations  planted  lonely  among 
the  coppice ;  past  the  wild  hills  and  barren  heaths  of  Bingwood ; 
past  the  stately  minster  of  Christ  Church,  and  gliding  softly  into 
the  station  of  Bournemouth. 

*  It  has  been  such  a  short  journey,'  said  Gilbert,  sighing. 

Alice  laughed  happily.  It  was  delicious  to  hear  her  laugh 
again ;  her  spirits  had  come  back  to  her ;  away  from  the  old  house, 
so  fall  of  sad  associations,  so  troubled  with  fears,  it  was  possible 
to  remember  that  one  was  young,  that  there  was  still  sunshine  in 
the  world,  and  that  one  had  a  lover.  Moreover,  the  cloud  which 
had  so  long  hung  over  her  soul  had  lifted ;  her  self-abasement  and 
shame  were  gone,  because  she  had  found  her  mother,  even  though 
she  found  her  dead. 

She  waited  at  the  hotel  while  Gilbert  went  to  make  a  search  for 
the  first  thing,  the  grave  of  Dora  Hamblin.  Presently,  he  came 
back  with  a  grave  set  face,  very  different  firom  that  with  which  he 
had  looked  in  her  eyes  all  the  way  from  Waterloo  Station. 
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'  I  have  found  it,  Alison/  he  said.  '  Gome,  a  surprise  awaits 
you!* 

She  walked  with  him,  trembling.  What  was  the  surprise  ? 

Of  all  sea-side  cities,  watering-places,  retreats,  hospitals, 
conyalescent  houses,  or  bathing-places,  fioumemouth  is  the  most 
remarkable.  There  was  once  a  forest  of  pines.  Somebody  made  a 
clearing  and  built  a  house  just  as  if  he  was  in  Canada.  Then 
another  man  made  another  clearing  and  built  another  house,  and  so 
on.  The  pines  stand  still  between  the  houses,  along  the  roads,  in 
the  gardens,  on  the  hills,  and  round  the  town.  The  air  is  heavy 
with  the  breath  of  the  pine.  The  sea  is  nothing ;  you  are  on  the 
sea-shore,  but  there  is  no  fierce  sea-breeze,  no  curling  line  of  waves, 
no  dash  of  foam  and  spray.  The  waters  creep  lazily  along  the 
beach,  and  on  the  pier  the  fragrance  of  the  pines  crushes  oat  the 
smell  of  the  salt  sea. 

When  the  settlements  were  cleared,  and  the  houses  built,  and 
rows  of  shops  run  up,  there  arose  a  great  unknown  genius  who  said : 

*  We  have  slopes,  streams,  and  woods  ;  we  have  a  town  planted  in 
a  forest  by  the  seaside ;  let  us  make  a  garden  in  our  midst.'  And 
they  did  so ;  a  garden  of  Eden.  Hither  come,  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  still  battling  with  the  east  wind  and  frost,  hollow- 
cheeked  young  men  and  drooping  maidens  to  look  Tor  the  tree  of 
life  in  that  garden,  and  to  breathe  those  airs.  They  do  not  find 
that  tree,  but  the  air  revives  them  for  a  while,  and  they  linger  on 
a  little  longer,  and  have  time  to  lie  in  the  sunshine  and  see  the 
flowers  come  again  before  they  die.  This  is  the  city  of  Youth  and 
Death.  Every  house  amid  these  pines  is  sacred  to  the  memoiy  of 
some  long  agony,  some  bitter  wrench  of  parting,  some  mthless 
trampling  down  of  hope  and  joy.  From  every  house  has  been 
poured  the  gloomy  pageant  of  death,  with  mourners  who  followed 
the  bier  of  the  widow's  only  son,  the  father's  cherished  daughter. 

Then    that    great    genius    who    laid    out   the    garden   said: 

*  They  come  here  to  die :  let  us  make  death  beautiful.'  And  they 
did  so.  They  built  a  church  upon  a  hill ;  they  left  the  pines  to 
stand  as  cypresses ;  they  ran  winding  walks  and  planted  flowering 
shrubs ;  they  put  up  marble  crosses  on  the  graves  of  the  youthfiil 
dead ;  they  brought  flowers  of  every  season,  and  all  sorts  of  trees 
which  are  sweet  and  graceful  to  look  upon ;  they  refused  to  have 
any  rude  and  vulgar  monuments ;  they  would  have  nothing  but 
white  marble  crosses.  Some  stand  in  rows  all  together  on  an  open 
slope,  bounded  and  sheltered  by  the  whispering  pines  with  saffiron- 
coloured  cones  ;  some  stand  each  in  its  own  little  oblong,  sur- 
rounded by  plants  and  trees,  shaded  and  guarded  for  ever.  They 
bear  the  names  of  those  who  lie  beneath ;  they  are  all  of  young 
men  and  girls :  one  is  twenty-four,  one  is  eighteen,  one  is  twenty. 
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Here  and  there  yoa  find  an  old  man  who  has  stnmbled  into  the 
graveyard  by  accident.  It  jars  npon  the  sense  of  right ;  it  is  a 
disgrace  for  him  to  have  lived  till  seventy;  he  ought  not  to  be 
here ;  he  should  have  been  carried  five  miles  away  to  the  acre  where 
the  venerable  pile  of  Christ  Church  guards  the  heaped-up  dust  of 
thirty  generations,  and  the  river  runs  swiftly  below ;  but  not  here 
— not  among  the  weeping  girls  and  sad-faced  boys.  Let  them  all 
rise  together,  at  the  end,  this  army  of  young  martyrs,  with  never 
an  old  man  among  them,  to  find  with  joyful  eyes  a  fuller  life  than 
that  from  which  they  were  so  soon  snatched  away. 

Thither  Gilbert  brought  Alison.  He  said  nothing,  for,  in 
truth,  his  own  heart  was  filled  with  the  sadness  and  beauty  of  the 
place.  He  led  her  up  the  slope  to  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
churchyard,  where  the  graves,  those  of  twenty  years  back,  were  not 
so  dose  together,  and  where  each  had  its  generous  space  with  ampli- 
tude of  breadth,  such  as  is  accorded  to  abbots  and  bishops  in 
cathedrals.  Quite  at  the  farthest  boundary,  where  the  pines  are 
the  thickest — surrounded,  too,  by  silver  beeches,  striplhig  oaks, 
and  rhododendrons — stood  the  cross  they  came  to  see ;  and  behind 
it  were  the  flowers  of  summer,  tended  and  cared  for  as  if  the  poor 
young  mother  had  never  been  forgotten  by  her  child.  There  were 
only  the  initials  '  D.  H.,'  with  the  date  of  her  death  and  her  age. 

Alison  sank  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  and  Gilbert  left  her  there. 

It  was  a  solemn  moment — the  most  solemn  in  her  life.  To 
kneel  beside  that  grave  was  in  itself  an  act  of  thanksgiving  and 
gratitude.  For  in  it  lay,  not  only  her  mother,  but  the  honour  of 
her  father.  She  thought  of  him,  more  than  of  the  mother  whom  she 
had  never  seen.  Her  tears  fell  for  him,  more  than  for  the  young  life 
cut  off  so  early.  Was  there  ever  a  father  so  kind,  so  thoughtftd, 
so  untiring  in  generous  and  self-denying  actions  ?  Was  there  ever 
one  so  entirely  to  be  loved  by  a  daughter  ?  And  for  four  months 
she  had  been  bearing  about  with  her  the  bitter  thought  that  perhaps 
this  man — this  good,  religious,  and  Christian  man — was  what  she 
never  dared  to  put  to  herself  in  words. 

*But  that  was  all  over  now,*  she  said.  'No  one  henceforth 
would  dare  to  whisper  a  word  against  his  sacred  memory.' 

And  then  she  sat  and  tried  to  realise  that,  like  other  girls,  she 
could  now  speak  and  think  of  her  own  mother  lying  dead  at  her 
feet. 

Presently  she  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  they  passed  a  quiet 
silent  evening  walking  on  the  seashore  or  the  pier,  while  the 
summer  sun  went  down  in  splendour,  and  in  the  opal  depths  of 
twilight  sky  they  saw  the  silver  curve  of  the  new  moon. 

It  was  no  time  for  love.  Alison  talked  in  whispers  of  her 
mother ;  what  she  was  like  ;  why  her  father  had  kept  silence  about 
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her.  Gilbert  listened.  The  place  was  very  quiet ;  in  Jane  most 
of  the  people  have  left  Bournemonth  ;  they  were  alone  on  the  pier ; 
there  was  a  weight  upon  both  their  hearts,  and  yet  the  heart  of  one, 
at  least,  was  fall  of  gratitude  and  joy.  But  needs  must  that  he 
who  stays  in  the  City  of  Death  feels  the  solemn  presence  of  Azrael. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

HOW  GILBERT  BBAD  THE  MANU8CBIPT. 

When  Alison  left  him,  Gilbert,  after  the  fashion  of  his  genera- 
tion, began  to  soothe  his  soal  with  tobacco  on  the  road  which  rons 
along  the  cliff  down  to  the  beach.  So  far,  all  promised  well :  hero 
was  the  grave  of  the  mother,  but  where  was  the  proof  of  her 
marriage  ?     Perhaps,  after  all,  his  difficulties  were  only  beginning. 

Gilbert  was  in  love.  He  would  have  been  just  as  much  in  loTe 
had  Alison  been  penniless  ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  to  a  briefless 
young  barrister,  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  possessed  by  him  who 
possesses  a  fortune,  the  fact  of  her  splendid  heritage  heightened  the 
charms  of  the  young  lady,  and  gave  a  lasting  stability  to  his  passion. 
And  he  could  not  avoid  asking  himself  what  would  happen  if  this 
fortune  were  to  be  withdrawn  ?  Married  love  on  three  hundred  a 
year  (which  I  fear  represented  the  whole  of  Gilbert  Yorke's  fortune) 
would  be  delightful,  with  Alison  for  bride,  could  those  superfluities 
of  life  which  custom  has  rendered  necessaries  for  most  of  us  be 
abolished.  For  dinner,  a  beefsteak  and  a  glass  of  beer ;  for  break- 
fast, tea,  stale  eggs,  cheap  butter ;  for  lunch,  a  sandwich  and  a 
glass  of  beer  :  no  society,  no  driving,  no  silks  and  pretty  things  for 
the  wife ;  no  wine,  cigars,  new  books,  pictures,  little  excursions  in 
the  country,  stalls  at  the  theatre,  or  clubs  for  the  husband.  To 
live  like  a  wretched  City  clerk  in  a  rickety  box — one  of  a  thousand 
rickety  boxes — somewhere  about  Brixton  or  Stockwell.  That 
might  be  the  life. 

Somehow  the  spirit  of  the  place  depressed  him.  He  tried  to 
look  on  things  from  a  more  cheerful  point  of  view :  he  bethought 
him  that  he  was  young  and  strong ;  he  remembered  that  the  whole 
world  was  open  to  him  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  whatever  way  should  seem  possible.  They  would  go  to- 
gether— he  and  Alison — hand  in  hand,  and  buy  a  farm  in  New 
Zealand — Canada — somewhere. 

The  sunny  side  of  things  would  not  last ;  depression  and  gloom 
returned ;  he  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  gloomily  went  to  bed. 

'  I  shall  have  a  good  night's  rest,*  he  said,  laying  his  head  upon 
the  pillow,  '  and  wake  up  in  better  spirits  to-morrow.' 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  promise  one's  self  a  good  night's  rest; 
nothing,  however,  is  more  uncertain.     There  is  one  man,  and  only 
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(me,  who  never  fedls  to  get  it ;  he  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  be 
hanged  early  the  next  morning.  Those  unfortunates — the  bulk  of 
mankind — who  cannot  look  forward  to  a  qniet  and  comfortable 
execution  at  break  of  day,  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  meet  their 
pillows  with  a  nightly  sense  of  doubt. 

Generally,  Gilbert  had  no  trouble  in  the. matter  of  sleep;  but 
to-night  he  felt  strangely  restless  and  wakeful.  The  excitement  of 
the  day,  the  long  talk  with  Alison,  the  strange  feeling  that  she  was 
under  the  same  roof  with  him,  kept  him  awake.  And  then  he 
thought  of  the  place  itself,  so  full  of  sorrowful  memories,  and  the 
churchyard  so  crowded  with  those  whom  Death  had  called  too  soon, 
and  ere  their  prime. 

He  went  through  the  usual  steps,  or  phases  of  sleeplessness, 
trying  first  one  side  and  then  another :  anon  lying  on  his  back ; 
heaping  up  the  pillows,  and  then  tossing  them  aside.  The  night 
was  profoundly  silent ;  he  could  not  eyen  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
water  as  it  washed  the  stones  a  hundred  feet  away ;  there  was  no 
wind  in  the  air ;  there  was  no  foot&ll  in  the  street  below ;  and  he 
grew  more  wide  awake  every  moment.  At  last  he  sprang  up  in  a 
rage,  and  resolved  to  try  the  remedy  recommended  by  Franklin  the 
Eminent.  Benjamin,  as  everybody  knows,  recommends  the  suf- 
ferers in  such  cases  to  get  out  of  bed,  fold  back  the  clothes,  smooth 
the  pillow,  walk  about  a  little,  and  then  try  the  pillow  again.  Gil- 
bert did  so ;  that  is,  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  narrow  limits  of  the  room.  But  it  was  perfectly  dark; 
he  did  not  know  the  position  of  the  furniture ;  and  when  he  had 
barked  his  elbows,  broken  his  shins,  scraped  his  nose,  and  blackened 
one  eye  by  unexpected  contact  with  different  pieces  of  furniture,  he 
finally  drove  sweet  sleep  fjAr  away  by  trea^g  on  the  business  end 
of  a  small  tin-tack.  The  difficulty  and  pain  of  extracting  the  nail 
naturally  made  him  more  wakeful  than  ever.  He  sat  upon  the  bed, 
and  wondered  what  he  should  do  next. 

The  second  remedy,  first  recommended  by  some  anonymous 
philosopher,  is  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  and  lie  down  again.  He 
found  the  carafe,  drank  half  of  it,  and  lay  down  again.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  this  internal  aspersion  was  to  make  him  feel  as  if 
every  limb  were  separately  hung  upon  wires,  and  either  would  not 
or  could  not,  keep  still.  When  your  arms  and  legs  begin  to  jerk 
about  independently,  and  without  your  own  control,  it  is  high  time 
to  sit  up  and  consider  what  to  do  next.  Gilbert  pacified  his  limts 
by  letting  them  walk  about  until  they  agreed  to  give  up  inde- 
pendent action. 

The  third  remedy  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  certain :  it  is 
to  read  very  carefully,  and  with  great  attention,  the  dullest  book 
you  can  find.     I  keep  some  of  the  works  of  a  very  eminent  modem 
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writer  by  my  own  bedside  always  with  that  object,  and  it  nerer&ib. 
In  this  instance  it  was  impossible,  because  there  were  no  books  in 
the  room. 

There  remained  the  fonrth  and  last  remedy  known  to  the  faculty. 
It  is  to  begin  counting  and  go  on  till  yon  fall  asleep.  It  is  cur- 
rently belieyed  that  no  one  ever  yet  got  as  far  as  a  thousand. 
Gilbert  reached  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two,  then  he  stopped  in 
disgust,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  counting. 

So  he  sat  up  again  and  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had 
got  through  a  good  part  of  the  night. 

And  then,  quite  suddenly,  there  came  over  him  a  curions 
-shivering  accompanied  by  a  nervous  terror,  the  like  of  which  he 
had  never  before  experienced. 

I  have  observed  that  if  you  put  the  question  delicately,  so  as 
not  in  any  way  to  hurt  a  man's  self-respect,  or  arouse  a  suspicion 
of  ridicule,  you  will  in  every  case  and  from  every  man  extort  a  con- 
fession that  at  some  time  or  place  he  has  been  afraid  of  ghosts. 
Bemark  that  I  do  not  say  '  feel  supernatural  terrors'  or  any  circum- 
locution of  that  kind ;  I  say  simply  '  afraid  of  ghosts.' 

Bournemouth  is  naturally  chock  full  of  ghosts.  Gilbert  had 
been  wandering  in  the  place  of  tombs ;  his  thoughts  therefore  tamed 
to  the  subject.  He  was  not  a  man  who  generally  gave  much  heed 
to  the  unseen  occupants  of  the  air ;  but  to-night  he  felt  them,  they 
became  importunate,  they  would  not  be  denied.  As  he  sat  on  the 
bed  in  the  dark  they  fanned  his  cheek  and  played  soft  airs  upon  his 
hands. 

He  thought  against  .his  will  of  those  who  had  come  to  the 
place,  like  Dora  Hamblin,  to  die ;  he  thought  of  the  multitudinous 
crosses  in  the  cemetery,  the  graves  of  young  lives  cut  off  in  their  first 
promise  and  early  flower ;  he  thought  of  the  great  cloud  of  sorrow 
which  was  for  ever  enveloping  this  city  of  slow  Death,  like  the 
cloud  which  day  and  night  hangs  over  Sheffield. 

More  salutary  reflections  would  have  followed,  because  he  was 
quite  in  the  mood  to  meditate  'like  anything,'  or  like  Tonng, 
Hervey,  and  Drelincourt,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
recollection  that  there  were  matches  in  his  pocket,  and  that  he  had 
not  yet  looked  at  the  manuscript  given  him  by  Alison. 

Going  gingerly  for  fear  of  another  tin-tack,  point  upwards,  he 
found  the  matches  and  lit  his  candle.  Every  ghost  in  the  room 
instantiy  flew  away  in  disgust.  Which  shows  the  value  of  a 
candle.  He  then  looked  for  the  manuscript  in  his  portmanteau, 
put  the  candle  on  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  arranged  tiie  sheets  so 
that  in  case  of  his  going  to  sleep  snddenfy,  a  thing  which  he  foUy 
expected  to  do  while  reading  the  paper,  the  candle  would  be  onaUa 
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to  M  over  and  set  fire  to  eyerything.  It  was  Sydney  Smithy  I 
think,  who  anticipated  me  in  calling  attention  to  the  malignant 
behaTionr  of  bedside  candles  in  this  respect. 

We  know  the  contents  of  the  manuscript.  It  was  that  which 
Rachel  Nethersole  had  given  to  Anthony  Hamblin. 

Gilbert  did  not  go  to  sleep  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  On 
the  contrary,  he  sat  up  and  read  the  papers  through  with  no  abate- 
ment of  interest  to  the  very  end,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an 
excitement  which  increased  until  he  had  fairly  finished  the  last 
word.  Then  he  laid  the  papers  down  on  the  bed,  and,  between  his 
lips,  cursed  the  name  and  the  memory  of  a  man. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  that  Anthony  Hamblin  should  have 
been  so  inconceivable  a  villain !  That  he,  whom  all  alike  loved  to 
honour  and  reverence,  the  very  model  of  a  blameless  man,  should 
have  left  in  this  cruel  and  hetu-tless  manner  the  poor  young  wife : 
that  he  should  have  descended  to  the  meanness,  he  with  his  practi- 
cally boundless  wealth,  of  actually  cutting  down  her  miserable  weekly 
allowance — why,  it  was  astoxmding;  it  was  beyond  all  belief  and  aU 
precedent. 

When  one  tried  to  look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face,  the  diffi- 
culty was  only  increased.  If  a  man  leads  two  lives,  one  for  his 
household  and  the  world,  and  the  other  for  himself  alone,  there  is 
always  some  vague  rumour  concerning  him  which  gets  about  and 
spreads,  as  noiselessly  as  an  ivy,  around  his  name.  The  wife  and 
daughters  do  not  know ;  the  sons  learn  something  of  it,  and,  after 
passionately  denying  the  thing,  sorrowfully  accept  it ;  the  outside 
fringe  of  cousinhood  learn  something  of  it ;  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  conceal  altogether  his  secret  vices,  because  there  must  be 
some  accomplices  whose  interest  in  keeping  them  secret  is  not  so 
strong  as  his  own,  and  whose  shame  at  their  discovery  would  be, 
perhaps,  just  nothing  at  all,  a  thing  not  worth  considering.  Gilbert 
was  a  man  who  knew  the  world ;  that  is,  he  knew  about  as  much 
of  the  seamy  side  as  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty  or  so,  not  of 
Tidous  habits,  naturally  acquires  by  conversation  and  intercourse 
with  his  fellows.  This  kind  of  knowledge,  in  fact,  is  a  part  of  the 
armour  in  which  we  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  With  many 
men  it  does  duty  for  the  whole  armour  of  light. 

Had  Anthony  Hamblin  been  a  man  secretly  addicted  to  evil 
courses,  some  one  would  have  known  it :  there  would  have  been  a 
breath  upon  that  shining  mirror ;  but  there  was  none.  And  yet 
the  man  who  at  fifty  was  so  admirable  in  all  the  relation^  of  life, 
must  have  been,  by  plain  showing  of  his  own  deserted  wife,  base 
and  mean  at  thirty,  beyond  all  belief!  The  wonder  grew  more  and 
more.  Could  one,  with  any  sense  of  continuity,  pass  back  from 
Anthony  Hambhn  of  fifty,  living  wholly  for  the  haj^iness  of  his 
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daughter^  to  Anthony  Hamblin  at  thirty,  leaving  his  wife  to  pine 
away  forgotten  and  despised,  coming  to  her  bedside  only  at  the  last 
moment  when  she  called  him,  in  despair,  when  she  was  dying  of 
neglect  and  cruelty  ?  In  the  case  of  ordinary  sinners  one  can  trace 
the  same  man  through  all  his  downward  course ;  if  he  repents  and 
leads  a  new  life,  he  is  still  visibly  and  demonstrably  the  same  man ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  in  the  later  Anthony  HamUin 
any  resemblance  to  the  demon  of  selfishness  who,  twenty  years 
before,  had  borne  the  same  name.  Gilbert  remembered  one  or  two 
old  stories.  There  was  a  certain  king  of  Sicily  whose  body  was 
once  occupied  by  an  angel  for  three  whole  years,  during  which  all 
brigands  became  penitent,  the  burglar  lay  down  with  the  policeman, 
and  the  jail  bird  with  the  judge.  The  real  king,  meantime,  went  in 
rags,  and  got  kicked  because  he  was  poor.  There  was  another 
story,  too,  of  a  nun  who  wanted  to  see  the  world,  and  went  out  of 
her  convent  and  carried  on  anyhow  for  nineteen  years,  until  she 
repented  (being  no  longer  beautiful),  and  returned  (being  desperately 
hard  up)  to  the  convent.  She  naturally  thought  that  in  spite  of 
repentance  she  would  catch  it,  but  what  was  her  surprise  to  find 
that  her  absence  during  all  these  years  had  been  unknown  to  the 
sisters,  because  an  angel  had  been  doing  her  work  and  personating 
her  ?  So  she  repented  in  very  truth,  and  was  pardoned,  and  died 
in  sanctity. 

But  this  was  just  a  contrary  case.  The  devil  had  certaLuly  occu- 
pied the  body  of  Anthony  Hamblin  for  a  time.  How  did  he  get  in  ? 
By  what  contract,  temptation,  or  promise  was  he  admitted  ?  How 
long  did  he  stay  ?  What  other  devilry  did  he  work  ?  Was  there 
any  record  of  his  pranks  and  villanies  ?  How  was  he  finaUy  got  rid 
of  ?  Alas,  Anthony  Hamblin  himself,  who  alone  could  reveal  this 
secret,  was  dead,  and  the  story  of  the  new  demoniac  could  never, 
therefore,  be  given  to  the  world  in  its  entirety.  For  this  paper,  no 
doubt,  contained  but  a  single  episode. 

'  It  is  wonderful,'  said  Gilbert,  looking  roxmd.  ^  Good  heavens ! 
If  one  had  been  asked  for  the  name  of  the  most  upright,  the  most 
kind-hearted,  the  most  unselfish  man  in  London,  every  one  who 
knew  Anthony  Hamblin  would  have  named  him ;  and  see  what  he 
was!' 

'  Most  to  be  pitied  is  Alison.  She  must  never  know  how  her 
idol  has  been  shattered.  Bachel  Nethersole  must  not  tell  her.  In 
comparison  with  this  father  of  hers,  even  Black  Stephen  shows  in 
rosy  colours.     Poor  Alison !  poor  child !' 

These  were,  so  to  speak,  the  last  words  of  Anthony  himself. 

Just  then,  the  candle,  which  had  been  flickering  in  the  socket, 
suddenly  went  out.  Gilbert  rose  and  pulled  up  the  blind.  The  day 
was  already  breaking,  and  there  was  promise  of  a  bright  and  splendid 
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morning ;  he  opened  the  window  and  breathed  the  cool  air,  and  then 
— then — I  think — nay,  I  am  sore,  that  he  went  to  sleep,  and  had 
a  dream,  in  spite  of  what  he  says  himself.  Because,  as  for  what 
followed,  his  own  accomit  is  silly,  as  yon  shall  jndge  for  yourselves. 

First  of  all,  it  was  not  dark ;  a  cloudless  night  in  June  is  never 
dark ;  then  it  was  not  a  ghost-like  room,  but  a  singularly  prosaic 
and  matter-of-fact  kind  of  room,  a  modem,  square,  newly-btdlt,  hotel 
bedroom,  and  yet  to  the  heated  imagination  of  the  young  man,  it 
suddenly  became  full  of  ghosts. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  controversy  about  ghosts.  A  sapient 
philosopher  thought  he  demolished  all  but  naked  ghosts — a  very, 
very  small  minority,  I  am  hapyy  to  say — ^by  the  simple  axiom  that 
you  cannot  expect  the  ghost  of  a  coat,  a  gown,  a  pair  of  gloves,  in 
&ct,  not  the  ghost  of  any  article  of  clothing  at  all.  This  maxim 
was  thought,  at  the  time,  so  profound  that  men  quarrelled  as  to  who 
was  its  founder.  For  my  own  part,  I  denied  the  proposition.  I 
asked  for  proof,  and  I  put  a  question  which  has  never  yet  been 
answered,  and  I  think  it  never  will.     I  said,  '  Why  not  ?' 

This  bedroom  of  Gilbert's,  as  if  to  demolish  the  sagacious  de- 
molisher  of  ghosts,  became  suddenly  crammed  with  ghosts  of  clothes, 
furniture,  vessels  and  instruments,  men  and  women.  There  was  a 
soft  light  in  the  room  by  which  you  could  see  clearly,  though  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  room  and  the  hotel  had  disappeared. 

Before  the  eyes  of  the  watcher  appeared  a  sofa,  on  which  lay  the 
figure  of  a  girl,  young  and  beautiful,  but  hollow-eyed,  wasted  and 
wan  of  cheek,  with  eyes  too  bright  and  full,  and  fingers  too  fragile. 
As  Gilbert  gazed  she  turned  her  fjAce  towards  him.  Her  eyes  were 
]^,  because  she  had  been  weeping.  They  were  something  like  the 
eyes  of  Alison,  but  not  so  dark,  and  Gilbert  knew  the  spectre  for 
that  of  Dora  Hamblin. 

She  was  quite  alone,  deserted,  and  dying.  If  one  is  to  die 
suddenly  and  swiftly ;  if  with  a  single  touch  Azrael  calls  us  away, 
it  is  better  to  be  alone ;  when  one  has  to  die  day  by  day,  slowly,  to 
enmager  Death  while  as  yet  he  is  afar  off,  to  expect  him  from  morn- 
ing to  morning,  to  dread  him  in  the  night  watches,  to  call  faith  and 
fortitude  to  your  help  many  weeks  before  the  time,  it  is  well  to  have 
some  one  beside  you,  if  it  is  only  to  smooth  the  wasted  cheek,  and 
to  press  with  a  little  sympathy  the  worn  hand. 

Quite  alone,  deserted  by  her  husband,  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  lodging-house  harpies  and  strangers,  reduced  to  a  pittance,  dying. 
Her  husband  meanwhile  earning  by  his  upright  walk  among  his 
fellow-citizens  the  character  of  a  blameless,  just,  and  honourable 
inerchant. 

'  Scoundrel !'  thought  Gilbert,  *  if  you  were  not  lying  dead  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine,  and  if  Alison  were  not  your  daughter, 
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it  would  be  my  sacred  duty  to  horsewhip  yon  from  Aldgate  Pamp 
to  Temple  Bar.' 

And  then  he  saw  her  eyes  light  up,  and  a  look  of  joy  return  to 
her  fsLce  because  Anthony  HambUn  was  beside  her.  And  the  tears 
were  in  his  eyes  too. 

*  Ah,  crocodile  !'  murmured  Gilbert. 
Eveiythingyanished,  and  Gilbert,  rubbing  his  eyes,  found  that  it 

was  broad  daylight,  and  past  six  in  the  morning.  Imagination  had 
played  strange  tricks  with  him.  Yet,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will 
seem  to  know  poor  Dora  Hamblin,  what  she  was  like,  and  will  remem- 
ber her,  wasted  and  dying,  alone  and  in  tears  upon  the  spectral  couch. 
'  Poor  Alison  !*  he  thought  again.  '  What  a  father  to  have  had !' 
Then  he  began  to  think  uncomfortably  about  hereditary  pio- 
cHyities. 

*  It  miLst  have  been  the  Devil,'  he  said,  '  who  had  temporary 
hold  of  him.  And  if  not,  why,  she  has  inherited  all  his  good  qualities 
and  none  of  his  bad  ones.  Children  copy  what  they  see.  Alison — 
bless  her ! — only  saw  the  virtues  which  her  father  easily  assumed. 
She  copied  them,  and  is — what  he  pretended  to  be.  After  all,  mock 
turtle  has  its  uses.  It  imposes  on  some,  and  makes  us  admire  the 
real  thing  profoundly.' 

'What  a  skeleton  for  a  gentleman's  private  cupboard!'  he 
murmured.  '  When  we  all  thought  the  righteous  man  was  gone 
into  his  study,  or  closet,  as  the  preachers  say,  to  meditate  over  his 
righteousness,  by  the  aid  of  a  choice  Havana  and  some  excellent 
old  brandy^  he  must  have  been  occupjing  himself  in  grimly  contem- 
plating this  picture  of  the  past :  his  own  cruelty,  his  desertion,  his 
incredible  meanness.  I  wonder  if  he  repented  and  went  about 
secretly  in  sackcloth,  with  a  hair-shirt  ?  Nothing  but  a  hair-shirt, 
with  innumerable  ends  sticking  into  him,  would  have  met  his  case. 
And  how  is  one  ever  to  believe  in  a  man  again  ?  Have  the  archbishops 
skeletons  in  their  cupboards  ?  Is  there  no  virtue  anywhere  ?  Is 
every  one,  including  myself,  capable  of  deliberate  cruelty,  treachery, 
and  villany,  only  to  gratify  a  whim  ?  In  that  case,  we  had  better 
dismiss  the  clergy,  save  all  the  money  we  spend  on  them,  pull  down 
the  churches,  double  the  police,  and  give  up  expecting  any  good  in 
any  man.  Human  life  is  truly  a  wonderful  thing.  Rien  n'est  iur 
que  Vimprevu :  every  man  is  what  he  does  not  seem ;  all  the  crea- 
tures which  pretend  to  be  sheep  are  goats ;  we  eat  leg  of  goat  and 
call  it  leg  of  mutton ;  roast  quarter  of  lamb  is  quarter  of  wolf;  if 
Anthony  Hamblin  was  an  unsuspected  devil,  then  Black  Hamblin 
is  no  doubt  an  unregarded  angel.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  his 
Blackness  knew  about  the  little  establishment  at  Lulworth  ?  I  should 
think  not.  He  could  not  have  known ;  and  yet,  he  knew  Dora. 
Well,  the  thing  is  getting  mixed.' 
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He  dressed  himself  and  went  to  the  beach,  where  he  bathed  in 
the  sea,  and  shook  off  his  nerrous  terrors.  Bat  he  had  passed 
through  one  of  those  nights  of  which  the  memory  remains  green  in 
a  man's  mind  all  his  life. 

After  breakfast  he  walked  with  Alison — who,  if  she  had  seen  any 
ghosts,  did  not  speak  of  them — to  the  churchyard.  She  walked,  this 
wood  nymph  of  Clapham  Common,  with  an  elasticity  and  strength 
surprising  to  the  residents  of  Boumemonth. 

On  the  way  they  passed  a  chair,  in  which  sat  a  young  girl,  pale 
and  weak.  By  the  delicate  bloom  upon  her  hectic  cheek,  by  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  by  the  weakness  with  which  she  sat,  it  waa 
evident  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  Beside  her  walked  her  brother,, 
a  lad  of  twenty,  with  narrow  chest,  stooping  shoulders,  and  frequent 
cough.     For  him,  too,  would  come  a  speedy  end. 

The  poor  girl  looked  at  Alison  as  she  passed.  She  sighed  and 
whispered  to  her  brother  : 

*  See,  she  is  young  and  beautiful ;  and  she  is  well ;  and  she  is 
with  her  lover.     0  Charlie !  what  have  we  done — ^you  and  I  ?' 

What  had  they  done,  indeed  ? 

CHlbert  left  Alison  at  the  lych-gate,  and  went  i^  search  of  the 
registrar's  office. 

That  was  easy  to  find.  He  gave  the  date  and  was  shown  the 
entry.  Dora  Hamblin,  of  consumption!  Dora  Hamblin  —  and 
here  his  eye  fell  upon  a  word  which  so  startled  him  that  he  was  iaiik 
to  grasp  the  table  for  support,  to  rub  his  eyes,  to  read  again  and 
again,  and  to  ask  himself  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  new  surprise.^ 

The  revelation  of  the  night  which  would  blacken  for  ever  the 
memory  of  a  man  whom  he  had  worshipped  from  boyhood,  staggered 
him,  but  not  so  much  as  this  new  discovery.  Could  it  be  a  false 
entry  ?  Had  Anthony,  being  still  in  the  power  of  the  Devil,  actually 
added  to  his  former  wickedness  by  deliberately  making  a  lying 
statement  ? 

He  copied  it  into  his  pocket-book  with  as  much  care  as  if  he 
wished  to  preserve  a  facsimile  of  the  writing,  which  would  not  have 
helped  him,  because  it  was  the  writing  of  the  clerk.  And  then, 
turning  over  the  pages  again,  and  referring  back  to  the  entry,  he 
closed  the  book  and  went  away. 

He  avoided  the  hotel,  because  he  wanted  to  avoid  Alison  until 
he  could  think  quietly  over  this  new  discovery.  He  went  away  by 
himself,  and  sat  under  the  cliff,  trying  to  think  what  was  best  to  be 
done. 

At  last  he  resolved  upon  a  course  of  action.  He  would  say 
nothing  at  present  about  this  extraordinary  entry,  which  promised 
to  upset  and  ruin  eveiything.     He  would  keep  it  a  profound  secret. 

He  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  read  the  manuscript  again — twice. 
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'  It  is  wonderM/  he  murmured.  ^  If  it  is  tme  it  is  wondeifdi. 
But  I  camiot  nnderstand.   It  cannot  be  true.    And  yet — and  yet — * 

He  laid  down  the  paper  and  sought  Alison,  who  was  sitting 
beside  her  mother's  grave,  thoughtful  and  quiet,  but  not  unhappy. 

<  My  dear/  he  said,  '  I  want  you,  in  the  presence  of  your  mother, 
to  renew  your  engagement  to  me.' 

She  rose,  and  gave  him  her  hand  without  a  word.  Aboye  the 
grave  they  kissed  each  other  solemnly. 

'  Alison,'  he  went  on,  *  I  claim  this  of  you  because  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  your  mother  was  a  wedded  wife — ^poor  thing  !' 

<  Why  do  you  say  "poor  thing,"  Gilbert  ?'  she  asked.  *  Because 
my  mother  died  young  ?' 

^  Partly,'  he  replied.  ^  But  partly  because  her  marriage  was  not 
happy.  She  ran  away  with  your  feither ;  she  went  with  him  to  a 
place  called  Lulworth,  not  far  from  here ;  they  did  not  agree  ;  they 
separated.' 

^  0,  how  could  any  one  quarrel  with  my  dear  father  ?' 
^  He  went  back  to  town ;  she  remained  at  Lulworth,  where  yon 
were  bom.     She  grew  weaker ;  they  thought  of  bringing  her  here 
for  a  change ;  and  here  she  died.     That  is  most  of  her  story.' 
'  My  poor  mother !     But,  Qilbert,  was  my  father  with  her  ?' 
*  She  died,  as  she  wished  to  die,  in  the  arms  of  Anthony  Ham- 
blin,'  Gilbert  replied. 

In  the  afternoon  Alison  and  Mrs.  Duncombe  went  baok  to  town, 
while  Gilbert  pursued  his  way  to  Lulworth. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Bt  Paschal  Gboussst. 


n.  Cbll  No.  8  {contintied). 

What  I  appreciate  in  my  temporary  quarters  is  a  wide  blazing 
red  copper  basin  connected  with  a  tap,  and  pore,  dear^  fresh  water 
at  will.  The  petit  bou/rgeois  at  the  Prefecture  cannot  possibly  have 
anything  better  in  his  dressing-room.  Many  a  so-called  aristocrat 
in  Paris  wonld  consider  it  a  '  hydrotherapic'  appliance,  fit  only  for 
lunatics.  They'have  no  such  baths  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  nor  indeed 
at  any  hotel  in  the  world.  Royal  water,  too,  from  Bougiyal  through 
the  Marly  aqueduct. 

In  my  soUtude,  I  am  somewhat  addicted,  like  a  premature  old 
man,  to  pursue  any  association  of  ideas  suggested  by  the  surround- 
ing objects,  and  the  Marly  aqueduct  which  ends  in  my  prison  tap 
brings  me  back  to  many  a  happy  day  spent  at  its  source.  0  you 
quirering  poplars  on  the  towpath  by  the  Seine,  familiar  woods  of 
La  Celle,  cosy  little  inn  at  Toume-Bride,  merry  boating  parties, 
carps  fished  out  from  below  the  big  paddle-wheel  by  the  lock — 
where  are  you  ?     So  near  in  point  of  space,  and  yet  so  far  away ! 

Do  I  regret  having  followed  the  stream,  or  rather  having  de- 
liberately taken  a  header  in  the  deep  ?  No,  a  thousand  times  no. 
If  it  were  to  be  done  again,  I  would  do  it  all  the  same.  I  firmly 
beUeye  in  the  fatality  of  history,  and  the  unfailing  succession  of 
actions  and  reactions  which  constitute  its  weft.  I  consequently 
entertain  but  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  the  weight  of  any  individual 
man  in  the  balance.  The  strongest  and  the  greatest  is  only  a  name 
given  to  a  situation — something  Kke  its  algebraical  expression.  All 
appearances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  his  part  is  always  a 
limited  one,  as  is  his  responsibility.  The  struggle  of  progress 
against  routine  is  as  old  as  life  itself,  and  it  is  not  by  one  champion 
more  or  less  that  its  episodes  can  be  materially  altered.  In  sacula 
iaculorum  it  will  last,  with  isochronic  alternations,  and  the  scale 
will  for  ever  fall,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other.  Reason  would 
consequently  urge  on  a  sensible  man,  it  seems,  the  advisability  of 
quietly  reading  his  newspaper  by  the  fireside  in  winter,  by  the  open 
window  in  summer  time,  and  scoring  the  odds  as  the  battle  proceeds. 
But  this  I  cannot  do.  I  do  not  care  for  such  a  passive  and  selfish 
— I  ought  rather  to  write  skeUJUh — mood  of  life.  Whoever  is  satis- 
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fied  with  it  I  consider  an  inferior  sort  of  anthropoid,  who  has  not 
yet  developed  the  only  sense  that  can  raise  the  ephemeral  being  of 
to-day  above  his  miserable  condition — I  mean  the  sense  of  an  ever- 
lasting, ever  perfectible,  and  progressing  man-king,  of  which  he 
happens  to  be  the  passing  representative. 

In  short,  I  firmly  believe  with  the  Stoics  of  old — of  whom  I  do 
not  otherwise  pretend  to  be  one — with  Diderot,  with  Cloots,  with 
Fourier,  with  Angnste  Gomte,  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  Schopen- 
hauer, with  every  one  that  I  cherish  and  respect  as  the  highest 
expression  of  Man,  that  there  is  but  one  thing  worth  living  for, 
namely,  to  stand,  irrespective  of  consequences,  by  what  one  con- 
siders to  be  just  and  true,  to  carefully  heal  one's  mind  of  its  con- 
genital egotism,  to  merge  one's  individuality  in  the  conunon  soul  of 
humanity,  and  to  work  solely  towards  the  benefit  of  the  number. 

They  say  I  have  workman  on  the  brain.  Yes,  I  have  ;  I  cannot 
help  it.  Love  needs  no  argument,  but  needs  only  to  be  stated.  It  is 
quite  true  that  I  am  partial  to  the  People.  I  love  it  because  it  is 
open-hearted  and  honest,  which  its  '  betters'  are  not  to  any  great 
extent ;  because  it  is  unconscious  like  a  child,  and  forbearing  like  an 
ox ;  because  it  keeps  within  its  rude  breast  the  great  manly  force  ; 
because  it  sows  and  seldom  reaps ;  because  it  stands  like  a  rough 
block  of  Carrara  marble,  from  which  any  perfect  statue  might  be 
carved,  provided  it  is  properly  handled ;  because  its  stubborn  and 
desperate  efibrt,  its  long  sobbing  through  the  ages,  move  me  deeply, 
with  unequalled  intensity,  as  neither  the  most  splendid  verse,  nor 
the  best  music,  nor  the  finest  picture  will  ever  do ;  because  agun 
and  again  I  have  writhed  under  a  pang  of  indignation  and  pity  as  I 
have  looked  at  the  wanton  sufierings  of  the  million-headed  Sisyphus. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  allege  that  '  thoroughbreds'  are  bom  to 
have  not  only  precedence,  but  a  monopoly  of  power  and  ease.  I 
want,  then,  every  one  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  'thoroughbred;' 
and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  this  could  be  accomplished  within  the 
space  of  two  or  three  generations  by  a  modicum  of  teaching,  health, 
and  comfort,  evenly  distributed.  Is  that  a  dream  or  a  chimera? 
I  cannot  admit  as  much,  so  far  as  France  is  concerned,  when  I 
consider  the  stupendous  stride  which  our  poorer  classes  have 
achieved  within  eighty  years;  when  I  see  the  soil  so  riidically 
weeded  out  of  any  aristocracy,  that  its  dozen  more  or  less  genuine 
dukes  are  only  able  to  keep  their  carriage  by  marrying  for  money 
the  daughters  of  usurers;  when  I  see  the  land  in  the  hands  of 
the  peasant ;  the  clergy  depending  for  bread  on  the  tender  mercies 
of  Uie  State ;  the  firanchise  in  the  cradle  of  every  baby ;  the 
nation  so  well  fitted  for  wholesale  reform  by  the  masterly  cen- 
tralisation sprung  from  its  own  ethnical  temper  and  shaped  by  the 
Convention.     How  little  what   remains  to  be  done  looks  by  the 
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dde  of  what  has  been  ahready  achieved !  and  still  how  indispensable 
to  do  it  at  once,  if  the  entire  fabric  is  not  to  collapse,  and  the 
experiment  to  end  in  failure. 

Considering  that  not  one  single  progress  has  ever  been  attained 
in  France  except  as  the  consequence  of  a  revolntion ;  considering 
that  the  ruling  class  have  never  granted  the  most  harmless  of 
improvements  except  on  compulsion,  we  Parisians  have  made  up 
our  mind  that  compulsion  should  be  resorted  to  at  every  opportunity. 
This  is  the  work,  this  is  the  positive  duty,  to  which  we  have 
made  the  sacrifice  of  our  individual  happiness,  freedom,  and  life; 
and  now  the  hour  has  come  for  drinking  the  cup  to  the  dregs. 

I  am  made  of  the  earthly  clay,  and  I  cannot  without  a  regret 
bid  farewell  to  life.  Still,  with  that  regret  is  mixed  up  a  kind 
of  intimate  delight  at  the  bottom  of  my  inner  self,  something  like  a 
difiiise  exultation  at  dying  for  my  idol,  and  bestowing  upon  it  the 
greatest  evidence  of  love  within  the  reach  of  man. 

A  fine  merit,  indeed,  considering  that  the  sacrifice  is  compul- 
sory !  Would  it  not  seem  as  if  I  had  surrendered  of  my  own  free 
will? 

Of  course  I  did  not.  But  none  the  less  the  odd  feeling  is 
discemible.  I  would  fain  have  boasted  yesterday  that  I  was  the 
least  fanatical  of  beings.  Undoubtedly,  however,  this  is  a  penny- 
weight of  what  makes  fanatics. 

Five  o^ clock.  Nothing  yet.  Is  it  possible  that  I  may  have  been 
forgotten  ?  I  ought  to  have  been  dispatched  an  hour  ago,  accord- 
ing to  my  estimate.  Mine  is  really  an  awkward  situation.  I 
feel  like  a  guest  who  has  mistaken  the  right  day  for  a  dinner,  and 
who  falls  in  unexpectedly  amongst  a  family  party.  How  willingly 
I  would  laugh  at  myself,  if  only  I  had  some  one  to  exchange 
impressions  with!  Unfortunately,  the  humorous  side  of  things 
tragical  is  quite  lost  in  solitude,  and  their  dryness  only  remains. 

Upon  my  word,  je  m*ennuie,  as  I  should  do  half  an  hour  in 
advance  in  a  railway  waiting-room. 

Night  is  coming  again.  The  silent  warder  brings  in  the  lamp, 
which  is  to  be  kept  burning  here  to  allow  of  my  being  watched 
through  the  wicket.  They  do  not  bum  gas  yet  at  the  Versailles 
gaol.     It  is  deemed  bad  form,  probably — smelling  of  revolution. 

Although  the  warder  is  certainly  accustomed  to  wait  on  the 
worst  description  of  criminals,  I  can  read  in  his  face  that  I  am,  in 
his  eyes,  an  atrocious  malefactor.  He  is  polite  enough — as  far 
even  as  taking  his  cap  off  when  he  enters — evidently  because  such 
are  his  precise  instructions ;  but  under  that  show  of  self-possession 
hes  a  genuine  repulsion,  like  that  which  overcomes  one  at  the  si^t 
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of  a  reptile.     To  think  that  I  am  actually  playing  the  part  of  an 
alligator  or  a  boa-constrictor  to  that  simple  sonl ! 

It  will  be  to-morrow,  then,  miless  they  arraign  me  at  midnight 
before  some  Cooncil  of  the  Ten,  with  Venetian  lanterns  and  masked 
sbirri.  Shall  I  lie  on  my  bed  without  midressing,  in  order  to  be 
up  at  once,  and  ready  for  any  emergency  ?  Most  assuredly  not. 
They  will  wait  for  me  in  their  turn.  Is  not  the  toilette  of  the 
doomed  man  quite  an  institution  ? 

I  fiEmcy  *  our  contemporaries'  must  make  a  pretty  hash  of  us 
by  this  time.  I  had  a  taste  of  it  yesterday.  It  was  quite  affecting 
to  one  who  knows  the  market  price  of  such  virtuous  effusions.  But 
what  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  future — what  will  the  next  genera- 
tion think  of  us  ?  Probably  the  truth, — that  we  were  well-meaning 
upright  fellows,  with  a  sense  of  modem  aspirations  and  requirements, 
but  very  green — very  green. 

It  may  be  they  will  make  too  much  of  us.  History  has  a 
liking  to  precursors.  At  all  events,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that 
some  day  or  other  our  bones  will  be  carried  in  triumph  over  the 
shoulders  of  a  proletarian  army,  and  most  properly  made  capital  of 
by  our  successors.  Just  it ! — a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of  a 
political  corpse ;  that  is  my  present  enviable  position. 

These  apartments  of  mine  are  decidedly  gloomy  by  the  glitter 
of  that  primitive  night-lamp — merely  a  wick  floating  over  a  layer  of 
oil  in  an  ignoble  glass.  I  had  not  noticed  it  yesterday  evening, 
being  too  sleepy ;  but  really  it  gives  one  a  foretaste  of  the  grave,  d 
which  this  cell  is  the  ante-chamber. 

The  grave !  VHiat  a  pity  one  does  not  retain  consciousness 
when  there !  It  would  be  most  interesting,  to  be  sure,  even  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  make  notes  of  one's  impressions.  That  no  live 
creature  really  expects  anything  of  the  kind  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  general  aversion  entertained  to  death.  Supposing  that  con- 
summation should  not  be  the  definitive  end  of  personal  identity,  it 
is  pretty  clear  nobody  would  be  so  silly  as  to  object  to  it ;  it  would 
be  commonly  considered  something  like  taking  a  dose  of  laughing- 
gas  or  chloroform,  with  reasonable  hope  of  resuming  oneself  after 
a  passing  swoon.  As  for  me,  I  could  not  for  a  moment  admit  the 
possibility  of  an  intelligent  being  firmly  convinced  that,  immediately 
after  the  event,  he  will  be  consciously  in  possession  of  absolute 
knowledge,  who  would  not  long  impatiently  for  that  most  desir- 
able of  initiations.  Indeed,  I  do  not  profess  to  understand  how, 
with  such  a  prospect  before  him,  he  might  bear  the  mean  and 
miserable  humdrum  of  existence,  not  to  speak  of  its  hardships  and, 
in  many  cases,  horrors.     But  the  fact  is  that,  however  wearisome 
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the  journey  may  be  in  this  valley  of  tears,  every  one  clings  to  it 
TFith  passionate  fervour,  and  will  not  forfeit  a  single  mile.  This, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  does  not  speak  much  for  the  famous 
omnitim  consensus  as  to  a  brighter  future.  Logically,  every  one 
who  firmly  expects  it  ought  to  have  no  other  end  in  life  than  to 
merit  and  to  attain  it.  Now  is  there  one  single  man  or  woman  who 
ever  behaved  consistently  with  such  an  opinion  ? 

I  wonder  how  it  is  that  amongst  the  innumerable  systems 
respecting  after-life,  edited  by  more  or  less  imaginative  philosophers, 
none  has  ever  been  suggested  in  which  consciousness  of  the  identity, 
instead  of  deserting  the  corpse,  would  be  buried  with  it  under  two 
feet  of  earth,  and  would  follow,  as  a  silent  witness,  the  whole  process 
of  resorption  into  the  common  reservoir  of  what  was  once  a  human 
being — when  it  would  watch  each  constitutive  element  in  its  trans- 
formations and  fresh  associations,  see  the  phosphates  proceeding 
by  shoals  to  join  their  beloved  chalk,  the  ammonias  filtered  through 
firiendly  gravels,  the  carbonates  delicately  sucked  up  by  the 
radicles  of  some  grass  or  shrub  above,  to  grow  up  in  process  of 
time  into  a  big  tree,  or  perhaps  ultimately  to  decay  into  a  bank  of 
coals ;  such  a  particle  of  flesh  creeping  its  way  up  to  a  bright  daisy, 
to  be  next  carried  away  into  space  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly; 
another  grazed  up,  in  the  shape  of  pasture,  by  an  innocent  South- 
down, and  next  finding  its  way  to  a  chop-house  or,  it  may  be,  to  some 
fifikshionable  dining-room,  under  the  more  ambitious  title  of  coteUtte 
soubise ;  such  a  bubble  of  oxygen  quietly  exhaled  in  the  air  on  a 
fine  morning,  next  rolled  into  a  dewdrop  with  a  vagrant  atom  of 
hydrogen,  drifting  to  a  garbling  brook,  carried  away  to  the  mighty 
sea,  and  then  travelling  along  with  the  currents  of  the  deep,  now  to 
Brooklyn  or  Ceylon,  now  to  the  balmy  coast  of  Madeira,  now  to 
the  icebergs  of  the  Pole ;  whilst  a  more  enterprising  molecule  of 
azot,  jumping  at  the  confines  of  the  atmospheric  layer,  manages 
to  forfeit  all  dead  weight,  starts  on  a  ray  of  light  across  the  boundless 
ether,  and  calls,  after  a  journey  of  some  twenty  years,  now  on  the 
shores  of  Sirius,  now  on  the  rings  of  Saturn,  finally  to  get  tired 
of  this  commonplace  nebula  of  ours,  and  to  proceed  on  a  tour  of  a 
few  million  centuries  to  some  fresh  solar  systems  in  the  abysses  of 
space,  where  our  earth  has  no  recognised  existence,  and  our  sun 
no  mention  in  the  calendar. 

And  who  can  tell,  then,  whether  some  cell  of  brain,  retaining 
its  individuality,  treasuring  up  like  a  faded  photograph  some  old 
hackneyed  idea,  will  not  start  as  a  whole,  find  a  temporary  shelter 
under  some  other  skull — bring  to  the  cerebellum  of  a  horse  some 
glimpse  of  humanity,  or  to  the  anterior  circumvolution  of  a  child 
some  vague  reminiscence  of  a  previous  life  ? 

Of  such  possibilities  I  feel  confident — of  such  an  everlasting 
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interchange  of  materials  between  the  inert  and  the  live  world  I 
am  certain.  By  snch  an  nnintermpted  chain  of  circulating  elements 
I  feel  myself  indissolnbly  connected,  not  only  with  my  brother 
beings,  but  with  the  whole  organic  and  inorganic  nniyerse.  This 
is  the  comfortable  pillow  upon  which  my  mind  rests  quietly — ^this 
is  why  the  approaching  dissolution  does  not  appear  to  my  thought 
with  its  absurd  vanguard  of  scares  and  doubts  and  terrors,  but  only 
as  a  more  intimate  association  with  my  mother  Hertha.  From 
some  remains  of  animal  hereditary  prejudice,  my  actual  identity 
still  keeps  to  a  certain  extent  rebelling  against  its  disappearance ; 
but  the  highest  parts  of  it  are  growing  athirst  for  that  most  real  of 
nirvanas,  and,  but  for  a  wholesome  dread  of  creating  a  disturbance 
in  this  well-conducted  gaol,  I  would  fain  cry,  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
'  Hio,  Pan,  Pan,  I  am  coming !' 

Outside  my  door,  as  well  as  down  my  rough  glass  window,  I 
can  hear  the  sentries  going  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  like  pendnla. 
From  time  to  time  they  are  relieved  from  guard,  and  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  I  overhear  them  exchanging  the  password  in  a  whisper. 
Poor  fellows !  They  too  find  the  watch  a  long  one.  Sometimes 
they  will  try  the  trigger  of  their  Ghassepdt,  by  way  of  pastime, 
with  a  characteristic  clicking.  It  would  certainly  be  considered 
cruel  to  cause  a  man  under  capital  sentence  to  sleep  with  a  guillo- 
tine or  the  halter  in  his  cell.  How  is  it  that,  with  the  rifle  which  is  to 
play  the  same  part,  the  idea  has  nothing  shocking  ?  The  remaik 
amuses  me  for  a  while.  All  the  distinction  of  death  by  fire-arms 
lies  in  it.  I  go  on  musing,  hour  after  hour,  under  the  low  big  voice 
of  the  prison  clock  outside,  until,  as  dawn  is  creeping  in,  I  lose 
consciousness. 

June  ith.  It  is  already  broad  daylight  when  I  start  up,  sud- 
denly aroused  by  a  tumult  in  the  passage.  Scabbards  are  jingling, 
rifles  clanging,  heavy  steps  beaten  on  the  floor,  orders  given  alond. 
I  expect  my  door  to  open  every  minute. 

But  again  this  comes  to  nothing.  Some  fresh  prisoner  shown 
in,  I  fancy. 

All  this  waiting  is  getting  positively  fulsome.  I  think  it  veiy 
unfair  of  them  to  leave  me  thus  in  suspense. 

If  I  am  disappointed,  it  is  somewhat  my  fault,  however.  I 
will  have  it  that  I  am  to  be  shot  without  delay.  But  suppose  they 
want  to  reserve  me  for  some  kind  of  judicial  show  ?  Suppose  public 
opinion  has  revolted  at  last  against  the  butchery,  and  sununaiy 
assassination  has  grown  to  be  no  longer  practicable  ^  Why,  then — 
who  knows  ? — it  is  quite  possible.  .  .  . 

This  is  too  absurd.     Sdiitary  confinement  is  beginning  to  tell 
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on  my  brain.  The  idea  of  ventaring  on  anything  like  a  possibility 
of  escape !  Thousands  npon  thousands  of  my  friends  have  been 
slanghtered  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  and  I,  one  of 
their  elected  leaders,  who  would  certainly  not  discard  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  of  the  measures  agreed  to  in  our  councils,  suffered 
to  get  out  scot-free  ?  Nonsense !  Too  many  irresponsible  persons 
have  perished.  Scapegoats  are  wanted  now  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  reaction.  To  spare  me  would  be  practically  to  admit  that  un- 
necessary haste  was  used  in  the  work  of  wholesale  murder.  Not 
to  shoot  me  would  amount  to  a  confession  that  the  shooting  of 
so  many  prisoners  of  war  was  an  abominable  crime.  I  am  clearly 
a  predestined  victim  on  the  altar  of  Yersaillist  consistency. 

It  matters  very  little,  after  all,  if  it  is  to  be  now  or  within  a  few 
days.  For  thirty-six  consecutive  hours  I  have  been  thinking  of  that 
one  contingency.  It  is  far  more  than  it  deserves.  Enough  of  it ! 
I  Tvill  have  no  more  of  such  absurd  inward  prattle.  The  first 
time  I  agaiu  find  myself  arguing  on  the  subject,  I  will  inflict  upon 
myself  the  heaviest  penalty  at  my  disposal — suppression  of  tobacco- 
smoking. 

June  5th.  I  have  just  made  a  discovery  which  had  not  occurred 
to  me  before.  I  am  in  '  close  confinement* — au  secret — that  is  to 
say,  deprived  by  special  orders  of  any  communication  whatever  with 
the  outer  world. 

This  morning  a  portmanteau  from  home  was  delivered  to  me, 
not  without  having  undergone  the  most  searching  examination,  and 
the  warder  informed  me,  in  the  number  of  words  strictly  indis- 
pensable, that  a  bottle,  apparently  of  Cologne,  had  been  kept  at 
the  record  office  for  analysis  by  an  expert.  They  are  afraid  lest  it 
should  be  poison. 

I  can  see  now  the  reason  why  I  had  no  sign  from  home.  The  ex- 
planation is  a  welcome  one,  for  their  silence  was  most  disheartening. 
I  know  them  better  than  to  doubt  their  loving  anxiety ;  but  so  many 
dreadfril  events  may  have  taken  place  within  those  terrible  days. 
It  was  on  the  28d  May  when  I  saw  them  last,  and  I  have  not 
since  had  any  communication  with  their  part  of  the  town.  The 
portmanteau  shows  at  least  that  they  are  alive,  and  know  where  I 
am. 

Close  confinement  is  rather  a  poor  affair.  Some  remains  of 
the  torture  of  old,  I  suppose.  Why  do  they  put  me  in  close  con- 
finement ?  Could  they  not  let  me  enjoy,  to  the  last  minute,  the  pre- 
sence of  my  own  dear  ones  ?  The  Commune,  which  they  continue 
madly  charging  with  cruelty,  found  time  enough,  pending  the  battle, 
to  abolish  dose  confinement  in  its  prisons.  If  only  that  could  be 
of  any  use  to  them.     Itet  they  have  not  even  such  justification. 
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It  is  a  mere  question  of  form.  I  am  in  close  confinement  becaase 
gaol  regulations  entail  it  in  criminal  cases,  and,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  I  am  the  worst  of  criminals. 

I  believe  I  am  grudging  my  fate.  This  is  good  indeed.  How 
many  of  my  friends  would  only  be  too  glad  to  be  in  close  confine- 
ment just  now,  packed  up  as  they  are  in  damp  cellars,  in  dirty 
stables,  in  cattle  railway-carts,  on  a  bed  of  straw,  or  perhaps  on  no 
straw  at  all,  without  sufficient  air  to  breathe,  no  water,  hurdly  any 
food,  and  double  ration  of  insults  ! 

The  precaution  these  people  take  against  poison  is  simply  idiotic. 
I  have  two  or  three  processes  of  suicide  within  my  reach,  if  I  choose 
to  try  my  hand  at  that  game.  First  of  all,  the  iron  rod  in  my 
window,  to  which  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  fasten 
a  cord  torn  out  from  my  bed-clothes,  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
myself.  I  would  raise  myself  against  the  wall  by  force  of  hands, 
put  my  neck  in  the  noose,  and  let  go.  It  would  be  done  in  a 
minute.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noticed,  in  the  walking-yard, 
small  firagments  of  glass,  quite  sufficient  to  open  my  veins  or  cut 
my  throat,  if  I  had  the  taste  for  a  Roman  exit.  Even  poison  I 
could  get,  if  my  preferences  lay  in  that  direction.  I  should  only 
have  to  scrape  the  copper-basin  underneath  to  obtain  verdigris. 
There  is  enough  of  it  to  kill  twenty  rats  or  one  man.  Finally, 
although  I  am  not  allowed  the  luxury  of  a  knife,  and  my  fork 
and  spoon  are  wooden  ones,  I  have  the  use  of  a  regulation  militaiy 
truss,  in  which,  together  with  a  thimble  and  thread,  there  is  a  long 
big  needle — quite  long  enough  to  puncture  one's  heart  or  spind 
chord.  Now  you  see,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  putting  yourselves 
to  useless  trouble.  I  am  still  the  master  of  my  own  life.  But  do 
not  feel  uneasy,  you  philanthropic  turnkeys,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
it.  I  deem  the  spectacle  too  interesting  by  far,  to  desert  my  stall 
previous  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

Olympe  is,  according  to  my  standard,  exquisitely  pretty.  She 
has  got  very,  very  tiny  feet,  of  which  she  is  somewhat  too  proud,  by 
the  way,  like  the  true  Parisian  that  she  is.  But  I  cannot  be  very 
indignant  at  the  weakness,  as  I  have  it  in  conmion  with  her,  and 
its  objects  are  really  the  most  wonderful  little  things  I  ever  saw. 
Then  she  is  such  a  light,  airy,  pleasant,  womanly  creature  to  look 
at — such  a  clever  girl,  such  an  accomplished  musician.  What  I 
like  most  in  her,  however,  is  her  limpidness.  She  is  as  dear  as 
spring-water,  and  never  fails  to  utter  at  once  what  happens  to 
come  to  her  mind,  which  is  always  firesh  and  charming.  Although 
she  is  not  a  bit  afiected,  she  has  not  one  single  movement  in  her  which 
is  not  gracefiil.     I  am  delighted  at  her  ways  of  speaking,  and  sadly 
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addicted  to  fall  into  silent  raptures  whenever  I  see  her  walking, 
dancing,  or  doing  anything.  She  is  something  of  a  flirt,  I  am 
afraid.  At  all  events  she  knows  her  power,  and  is  never  tired  of 
tiying  it.  Bnt  she  confesses  her  familiar  sin  with  such  afifecting 
frankness,  that  she  manages  to  turn  it  into  a  further  seduction.  In 
short,  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her. 

Does  she  love  me  ?  Chi  lo  sa.  She  hardly  knows  her  mind 
herself.  She  is  such  a  child.  When  I  mastered  courage  enough 
to  break  the  question — ^just  one  year  ago,  on  the  terrace  of  St. 
Grermain — she  looked  at  me  with  her  deep  blue  unabashed  eyes, 
and  without  getting  shy  in  the  least,  she  said  :  *  Yes.'  She  cer- 
tainly felt  considerably  more  at  home  than  I  did.  Perhaps  she  had 
some  previous  experience  of  the  situation,  or  else  she  had  been  for 
some  time  guiding  my  strategical  moves,  without  my  knowledge. 

It  was  an  evening.  A  lukewarm  breeze  incensed  us  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  beds  of  mignonette  by  the  Pavilion,  as  we  walked 
some  twenty  paces  in  front  of  the  mammas.  I  can  see  every  detail 
of  the  scene  as  if  it  had  just  taken  place :  the  huge  black  mass  of 
the  forest  in  the  background,  the  silver  streak  of  the  river  down  the 
valley,  the  faint  roaring  of  Paris  in  a  haze  of  reverberated  light  in 
the  distance,  the  moon  slowly  rising  on  the  horizon,  and  surround- 
ing the  sweet  tsLce  of  my  dear  girl  with  a  kind  of  halo.  Some  one 
spoke  to  me.  We  were  not  able  to  exchange  any  more  woids  by 
ourselves.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  over  sorry  for  the  circum- 
stance. I  was  too  happy  not  to  want  to  be  silent,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  did  not  utter  a  reasonable  sentence,  or  indeed  any  further  sen- 
tence at  all,  for  the  whole  evening.  When  I  took  my  departure,  I 
felt,  as  I  said  good-bye  to  her,  that  her  hand  was  as  fr'esh  as  a  fish. 
Mine  was  burning. 

We  were  to  be  married  in  October  last.  The  war  came,  which 
of  course  upset  everything.  On  the  news  of  Sedan,  I  enlisted  with 
my  friend  Silvestre  as  a  volunteer.  Good- will  we  had,  to  be  sure, 
but  scanty  opportunities  of  putting  it  to  the  test.  During  the  five 
months  of  the  siege  we  were  kept  in  the  Aubervilliers  Fort,  drilling 
night  and  day  for  a  sally  that  never  came,  and  without,  except  on 
two  occasions — at  Champigny  and  Buzenval — getting  any  chance 
of  firing  a  shot  at  a  German  line. 

As  often  as  I  was  allowed  I  ran  to  Paris ;  I  put  down  my  regi- 
mentals and  called  on  my  betrothed.  These  were  holidays !  She 
was  somewhat  angry  with  me  for  having  enlisted  without  her  leave. 
If  only  I  had  entered  a  regiment  of  colonels  !  But  the  idea  of  being 
a  private — a  common  private — ^like  those  who  used  to  walk  with  her 
norsery-maid,  years  ago,  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens !  She  could 
not  put  up  with  the  disappointment,  and  this  was  my  reason  for 
never  donning  military  honours  when  I  had  a  chance  of  being  shown 
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into  her  presence.  She  knew  well  that  I  had  declined  being  elected 
a  Chief-of-Battalion  in  the  National  Guard,  and  teased  me  so  about 
ity  that  when  I  got  the  stripes  of  a  sergeant,  after  the  battle  of 
Champigny,  I  never  ventured  to  impart  the  circumstance  to  her, 
although  these  dear  stripes  were  to  me  no  mean  object  of  pride. 

Apart  from  that  special  point,  we  got  on  capitally  together. 
Hour  after  hour  glided  swiftly  away,  by  the  cheerful  fire  of  logs, 
whilst  the  distant  booming  of  the  bombardment  went  on  every 
minute  without  even  being  heeded.  My  future  mother-in-law  went 
to  and  fro,  or  sat  by  the  window,  busy  with  her  Penelopian  tapestry. 
Olympe  and  I  chatted  in  whispers,  and  never  felt  tired  of  building 
castles  in  the  air. 

We  were  to  live  at  Passy,  by  the  side  of  the  Bois.  A  small 
house  to  ourselves,  without  the  nuisance  of  a  concierge,  with  a  lawn 
in  front  and  one  in  the  rear.  The  drawing-room  was  to  be  blue, 
the  dining-room  yellow,  the  study  dark  crimson.  Lots  of  books 
and  pictures  and  china.  Not  one  single  bore  was  ever  to  have 
admittance.  Only  a  few  tried  friends  and  selected  relations  would 
obtain  the  password.  Plenty  of  work  and  love.  Such  was  the 
programme. 

*  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Owing  to  the  unaccountable  circum- 
stances, the  intended  idyll  is  not  to  take  place.  A  short  scene  in 
an  open  field,  with  a  stake  in  the  middle  and  a  firing-party  in  the 
rear,  is  to  be  substituted.  The  bride  is  no  longer  to  be  Mademoiselle 
Olympe  Desamaux,  but  that  well-known  and  respectable  widow, 
Madame  La  Terre.' 

Well,  it  does  not  matter.  These  were  hours  of  infinite  sweet- 
ness, and  whoever  knew  them  once  has  lived  long  enough.  I  took 
their  sacred  warmth  away  within  my  breast  when  I  went  back  to  the 
outposts.  With  my  feet  deep  in  the  snow,  on  advanced  guard  at 
night,  or,  again,  rolled  up  in  my  cloak  in  the  scanty  kennel-tent,  under 
the  whizzing  and  bursting  of  the  Krupp  shells,  I  dreamed  of  all  those 
things,  and  I  did  not  feel  our  hardships.  Now,  again,  in  this  solemn 
watch-of-arms — the  bitter  dulness  of  which  all  the  philosophy  in  the 
world  could  not  entirely  counteract — the  memory  of  those  passing 
visions,  the  flavour  of  that  living  poetry,  penetrate  me  with  a  kind 
of  glee.  Yes,  glee — it  is  not  saying  too  much.  It  is  hard  to 
part  with  all  that  was  summed-up  to  me  in  that  one  afiection ;  and 
still,  how  empty  I  should  feel  if  I  were  not  intoxicated  with  that 
love  !  At  times  I  overtake  myself,  speaking  half-aloud  in  my  cell 
and  uttering  her  name.  There  is  in  those  syllables  a  victorious 
power,  perceptible  to  myself  alone.  When  I  die,  I  will  cry :  *  Vive 
la  Repvhlique !  Vive  Vhumanite  /'  and  in  the  same  last  breath  r 
*  Olympe  P 

*  My  dear  boy,  the  instinct  of  perpetuation  of  the  species  is 
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somewhat  predozninant  in  your  idiosyncrasy,*  would  be  sure  to 
remark  the  illustrious  master^  Professor  Charles  Robin,  if  I  were 
to  impart  such  frolics  to  him. 

June  6th.  Habit  is  a  strange  force,  and  the  mind  is  often  satis- 
fied with  very  poor  reasons.  I  am  now  quite  at  home  in  prison  life, 
and  I  have  just  ascertained  that  the  following  reflection  holds  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  my  resignation  : 

'After  all,  I  am  in  the  situation  of  a  consumptive  at  the  last  period 
of  his  disease,  with  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  appetite  and  no 
loss  of  strength  up  to  the  decisive  minute.' 

So  much  for  the  scientific  side.  As  to  the  literary,  I  have  just 
remembered  the  very  appropriate  remark  of  Euripides : 

'  No  use  rebelling  against  things,  as  things  will  only  laugh  at 
the  attempt.* 

Upon  which  classical  reminiscence  I  have  spent  three  or  four 
hours  in  trying  to  reconstitute  the  short  story  of  my  life.  In  order 
to  keep  some  milestones  along  the  way,  I  wrote  the  principal  dates  * 
in  pencil  on  the  whitewashed  wall.  To  my  astonishment,  I  find 
that  the  chief  eyents  in  it  have  left  very  poor  traces  behind  them, 
and  that  a  bird's  eye  view  of  life  is  summed  up  in  two  or  three 
dusters  of  general  impressions  which  shroud  every  detail  in  a  kind 
of  fog.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  retract  the  current  of  one's  leading 
ideas  than  to  recall  to  mind  the  chain  of  impressions  by  which  they 
were  moulded.  Of  childhood  I  remember  next  tor  nothing :  the 
younger  looks  of  a  beautiful  mother ;  my  partiality  to  a  favourite 
nurse ;  the  pleasures  of  unlimited  gotirmandise ;  a  month  spent  in  bed 
on  account  of  some  broken  bones ;  a  peculiar  pair  of  velvet  knicker- 
hockers,  which  I  considered  the  we  plus  ultra  of  finery ;  and  my 
intense  sorrow  when,  about  half  an  hour  after  being  presented  with 
my  first  watch,  I  pulled  it  to  pieces  in  attempting  to  study  its 
meehanism.  Of  school,  the  temper,  fiace,  and  general  appearance  of 
,  >ty  masters  and  fellows.  But  many  of  their  names  have  fled  away, 
uid  nearly  all  the  forms  are  mixed  up  in  a  shapeless  chaos.  Next 
comes  Paris,  university  life  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  work  and  the 
lOTerse  mixed  up  by  fits,  in  somewhat  unequal  proportions,  and 
then  the  first  start,  the  first  cares,  and  that  great  drama  of  the  war 
^n  which  the  curtain  has  just  fallen.  How  narrow  the  circle  is  ! 
Hardly  eight  or  ten  years  of  conscious  life !  Hardly  eight  or  ten 
[times  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  bestowed  on  the  great 
Fenian  function — bloving,  thinking,  acting !  and  still  my  visual  power 
k  only  able  to  discern  the  greater  masses  in  that  limited  field, 
whilst  every  particular  is  already  confused  and  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  very  remark  led  me  to  the  idea  of  keeping  my  diary  like  a 
lehoolgirl.     If  I  am  allowed  three  or  four  weeks  more,  which  after 
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all  is  becoming  hourly  more  possible^  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  preserved  a  diagram  of  my  impressions.  For  the 
special  purpose  of  hindering  the  police  from  ever  putting  its  sus- 
picious hands  into  my  inner  world,  I  indulge  in  the  pastime  of 
altering  on  every  fresh  page  the  relative  value  of  the  signs  which  I 
use  in  writing,  according  to  a  rule  framed  by  myself.  Thus,  crypto- 
•  graphists  will  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  guessing  propensities 
on  my  ms.  if  they  like.  They  are  sure  to  believe  that  they  have 
hit  upon  the  monita  secreta  of  a  political  society,  and  some  of  them 
will  not  fail  to  assert  that  they  have  succeeded  in  translating  the  awful 
charter.  They  will  be  rewarded  by  a  grateful  Government,  raised 
to  a  superior  rank.  Here  is  at  least  a  family  that  will  bless  my 
name.     Affecting  prospect ! 

By  the  way,  under  which  form  of  government  do  I  at  present 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  kept  in  durance  vile  ?  I  have  not  the 
remotest  idea,  and  should  considerably  like  to  know.  Were  I  to 
learn  that  Napoleon  HI.  has  just  been  proclaimed  by  the  ex-Imperial 
Guard,  Henri  V.  by  the  Assembly,  the  Duke  d*Aumale  by  himself 
and  a  few  respectable  dowagers,  or  the  Republic  by  General  the 
Marquis  de  Galiffet,  none  of  these  pieces  of  information  would  sur- 
prise me  in  the  least.  As  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  Bepublic  is 
done  away  with,  the  honourable  Eepublicans  of  the  conventional 
persuasion,  who  have  quietly  retained  their  seats  at  Versailles  and 
helped  in  shooting  down  their  constituents,  will  not  fail  to  declare 
that  it  is  all  our  own  fault ;  although  every  one  must  admit  that  but 
for  our  desperate  stand  a  Monarchy  would  have  been  patched  up  two 
months  ago.  But  suppose  that,  through  a  miracle,  in  spite  of  their 
desertion  and  our  crushing  defeat,  the  Republic  stands  proof  against 
all  attempts :  what  will  they  say  to  that  ?  Well,  they  will  probably 
suggest  that  in  the  innermost  of  their  honest  soul  they  were  on 
the  side  of  Paris.  Double-faced  wretches  !  A  thousand  times  better 
to  be  here,  awaiting  the  platoon,  than  to  walk  outside  in  their 
traitorous  shoes. 

June  1th.  Nothing — always  nothing  !  What  do  they  mean,  and 
what  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  ?  I  rather  think  the  sanguinary  mania 
is  beginning  to  subside.  A  marked  change  is  discernible  on  the 
face  of  the  warders.  The  suspicion  seems  to  dawn  in  their  mind 
that  I  may  be  like  any  other  man.  It  is  only  a  dim  sense  as  yet 
its  outward  signs  are  few  and  far  between ;  but  I  can  discover  them. 
And  why  not  admit  the  fact  ? — it  is  with  real  satisfaction.  Ye; 
foolish  of  me.  What  the  Yersaillists  in  general — and  those  men 
paiticular — may  think  of  my  line  of  action  ought  to  be  quite  imma* 
terial  to  me.  But  the  will  or  the  reason  has  no  power  againsj 
such  feelings ;  it  is  like  the  sense  of  cold  or  heat  with  which  one  i^ 
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impressed  by  the  side  of  a  block  of  ice  or  a  fire  of  coals.  The 
sincere  horror  with  which  I  filled  for  the  last  few  days  the  minds  of 
those  poor  devils — absurd  and  unfair  as  it  was — was  a  burden  to 
me.  From  cultivated  persons  it  would  have  amused  me;  from 
men  of  the  people^  on  behalf  of  whose  cause  I  am  going  to  die,  it 
hurt  me. 

Whatever  be  the  case,  the  glass  of  wine  which  I  make  a  point 
of  offering  the  senior  warder  whenever  he  brings  in  my  dinner  has 
at  last  been  accepted.  The  man  is  now  quite  tamed.  Wine  is, 
of  course,  to  him  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  as  I  had  inferred  from 
the  peculiar  hue  of  his  nasal  organ ;  and  a  Parisian  who  gives  his 
ration  away,  instead  of  drinking  it,  must,  of  necessity,  upset  all  the 
notions  of  a  Yersaillist  warder  respecting  the  movement  of  the  18th 
March. 

June  8th.  I  have  taken  to  reading  the  prison-books.  I  did  not 
care  much  for  them  at  first.  A  more  extraordinary  olla  podrida  of 
useless  and  absurdly  chosen  trash  than  the  two  hundred  odd  volumes 
on  the  greasy  catalogue  could  not  easily  be  collected.  So-called 
moral  novels,  which  would  be  enough  to  make  one  loathe  the  very 
name  of  morals  ;  family  magazines  of  the  whining  school ;  exploded 
accounts  of  travels  by  literary  hacks,  who  never  left  their  favourite 
tap-room ;  some  twenty  tomes  of  a  *  history*  by  Anquetil, — such  is 
the  staple  of  the  library.  Hardly  five  or  six  readable  volumes, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  generally  neglected,  and  are 
the  only  clean  ones.  Most  of  the  others  are  illustrated  on  the 
margin  with  quaint  drawings  and  notes — sometimes  signed — which 
are  not  altogether  without  an  original  flavour.  Our  old  friend 
'  Volumine,  of  Montpe/nasse,'  seems  to  have  been  hard  at  work  with 
this  kind  of  comment.  He  was  evidently  endowed  with  a  gift  of 
casting  a  tinge  of  romance  on  the  most  commonplace  event.  For 
instance,  when  the  alleged  traveller  relates  that  at  a  kraal  on  the 
Orange  River  he  had  a  very  good  supper,  after  the  day's  harassing 
journey,  Volumine  will  remark,  *  1  wonder  if  he  made  love  to  the 
cook  ?*  Or,  again,  by  the  side  of  a  glowing  description  of  tropical 
splendours,  he  will  burst  forth :  *  This,  I  think,  is  vastly  inferior  to 
the  scenery  at  the  Bal  Constant  on  a  Sunday  night.' 

I  have  begun  with  reading  Bossuet's  Discaurs  sur  VHistoire 
Universelle,  which  I  had  not  perused  from  the  days  of  school — a 
rather  heavy  morsel,  I  should  say.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  Rollin's 
Histaire  Romaine.  Dear  old  fiiend  of  my  fifth  form,  what  a  light  for 
me  recent  events  are  casting  on  your  chronicles  !  Curiously  enough, 
the  venerable  scholar — who  would  certainly  have  sided  now  with 
Versailles,  had  be  been  alive — was  in  his  lifetime  full  of  secret  par- 
tiality to  the  Gracchi.     How  many  Rollins  here  below,  while  fully 
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admitting  in  theory  the  justice  of  our  claims,  oast  the  first  stone  at 
QS  as  soon  as  we  come  to  practical  work  ? 

June  9th.  The  first  event  in  my  cellular  life.  As  I  went  to 
the  walking-yard  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  between  two  doors  of  a 
familiar  face,  with  large  deep  brown  eyes,  like  the  object-glass 
of  a  photograph.  There  is  but  a  pair  of  such  eyes  in  the  world, 
which  belong  to  my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Gustave  Gourbet, 
the  illustrious  painter.  Poor  fellow  !  He,  too,  has  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  a  merciless  foe.  I  am  very  sorry,  for  his  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  art. 

The  indispensable  warder  has  seen  the  good-bye  which  I  hasten 
to  beckon  to  my  friend.  He  at  once  remarks,  with  a  dubious  accent, 
irresistibly  comical : 

*  This  one  does  not  seem  to  be  so  bad,  after  all.* 
Is  it  not  provoking  ? 

*  Well,  the  countenance  of  clever  criminals  is  very  apt  to  lead 
observers  into  error,'  I  answer  the  man,  quite  seriously.  *  I  may 
as  well  tell  you,  in  confidence,  that  during  the  civil  war  the  miscreant 
used  to  indulge  every  morning  in  a  human  steak  for  his  breakfast. 
It  was  thus  that  he  managed  to  acquire  the  majestic  extra  flesh  for 
which  he  is  conspicuous.' 

*  Again  an  illusion  the  less  !'  seems  to  say  the  distracted  face  of 
the  man,  as  he  locks  me  in  the  enclosure. 

{To  bi  continued.) 
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BouKD-ETED  and  open-eared,  the  children  sat 

To  hear  the  story,  by  their  mother's  knee, 

Close  to  the  glowing  hearth.     Without,  the  wind 

Made  monmfol  mnsic — sighing  at  the  pane 

And  rocking  the  great  cedars.     Now  and  then 

Fox-tail  of  fir,  or  swaying  iyy-spray, 

Or  leaf,  storm-driyen,  seemed  a  goblin  hand 

Feeling  to  find  the  bolt  and  enter  in. 

A  sense  of  mystery  was  in  the  air ; 

Familiar  things  looked  other  than  their  wont ; 

Eyen  the  calm  face  of  the  ticking  clock 

Seemed  human,  and  the  flickering  tongues  of  flame 

Fiend-like  and  ominous. 

'  On  such  a  night — 
On  such  a  night  as  this'  (the  mother  spoke. 
Whilst  all  the  children  nestled  near  her  gown) — 

*  On  such  a  night  as  this — long,  long  ago, 
When  ladies'  shoes  were  pointed,  and  their  robes 
Of  cloth-of-gold,  trimmed  round  with  miniver. 
Like  kings'  and  queens'  upon  the  playing-cards — 
Just  80  the  tempest  howled — on  such  a  night — ' 

*  0 !'  cried  the  children  (ev'ry  yellow  hair 
Bristling  expectant,  as  each  cherub  face 
Paled  with  a  growing  ecstasy  of  horror). 

'  Remember,'  said  the  mother,  as  she  raised 
Her  slender  fingers,  all  aglow  with  rings,  — 

*  Remember,  first,  the  story  is  not  true, 

Since  well  we  know  that  fairies  and  poor  ghosts. 
Will-o'-the-wisps,  magicians,  and  the  like, — 
All  these,  with  vampires,  witches,  and  wehr- wolves, 
Are  only  meant  to  live  in  story-books. 
And  speed  a  winter's  evening ;  rest  assured 
This  world  we  live  in  is  no  place  for  them ; 
No  one  has  seen  them,  save  with  fevered  brain 
Or  tortured  fancy ;  but,  suppose  their  sight 
Healthful,  and  ev'ry  fancied  phantom  real, 
A  poor  sad  ghost,  at  best  a  very  shade, 
Gould  do  no  harm  to  spirits  joined  to  flesh, 
Since  these  are  far  the  stronger — two  to  one. 
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Bat,  once  for  all,  before  my  tale  begins, 
You  know  it  is  not  tnie/ 

*  We  know,  we  know, 
We  know  it  is  not  true,'  the  children  cried; 
'  Yet  tell  it  all  the  same !' 

'  Long,  long  ago* 
(The  story  thns  began),  'in  ancient  times, 
An  old  gray  Baron,  with  an  only  girl, 
Dwelt  in  a  castle,  peaked  and  turreted. 
In  Picardy.* 

And  then  the  mother  told 
Of  siege  and  sally  and  assault  of  arms. 
Of  drawbridge  hoisted,  and  of  loopholes  lined 
With  cross-bow  men,  whose  shafts  so  swiftly  sped 
They  seemed  a  Yery  rainfall,  winged  and  barbed. 
And  then  she  told  how,  foremost  in  the  fray, 
As  victor,  too,  at  tilt  and  tournament 
And  deeds  of  daring,  was  a  youthful  knight, 
Of  noble  presence,  who  had  gained  by  stealth 
The  maiden's  love,  with  promise  of  her  hand  ; 
Which  should  her  sire  withhold,  the  lady  swore 
To  wed  no  other.     So  the  days  went  by  ; 
Aud,  hoping  still,  nor  daring  tell  his  hope 
To  the  stern  father,  lest  he  dashed  it  down. 
The  knight,  to  make  preferment  doubly  sure 
Through  braver  show  of  prowess,  bade  adieu 
To  France  and  lady-love,  and  bent  his  way 
(After  renewal  of  his  plighted  troth) 
To  Palestine,  to  fight  the  Saracen. 
Then  pined  the  lady  in  her  castle-bow'r, 
And  all  day  long  disconsolate  she  sat. 
Her  lute  discarded  and  her  silks  unwound. 
Dreaming  beside  the  lattice.     Suns  and  moons 
Rose  and  declined,  and  re-arose  anew. 
And  still  he  came  not.     Then  the  years  went  by, 
The  weary  years,  and  still  he  did  not  come ; 
And  at  her  heart  there  grew  a  gnawing  fear 
That  he  had  fall'n  in  battle.     Suns  and  moons 
Rose  and  declined  afresh,  and  re-arose ; 
And  then  (the  tidings  of  his  certain  death 
Stunning  her  into  marble)  she  was  wed. 
As  one  sleep-walking,  to  a  worthy  man. 
Her  father's  friend,  and  all  as  old  as  he, 
Yet  brave  and  excellent. 

'  And  as  one  night 
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(On  such  a  night  as  this),  beside  the  hearth. 

She  sat,  and  watched  the  flickering  of  the  flames, 

That  leapt  and  darted,  whilst  in  high-backed  chair 

Half  slombered  the  good  knight,  her  gray-beard  spouse, 

And  then  (as  now)  the  winds  of  heav'n,  let  loose, 

Made  roar  and  tnmnlt,  all  her  heart  grew  sad 

Through  thinking  of  her  love  of  long  ago, 

The  Picard  knight,  that  some  time  oyer  sea 

Was  slain  in  battle  of  the  Saracen. 

Her  heart  grew  sad,  and  both  her  eyes  grew  dim ; 

When,  looking  up,  alert  at  sudden  sound. 

Uprose  the  lazy  bloodhound  at  her  feet, 

And  shook  himself,  and  growled.     With  startled  cry. 

Hands  clasped,  and  hair  unbound,  and  eyes  amazed, 

She  sprang  towards  the  door ;  since  there,  arrayed 

In  coat  of  mail,  his  yisor  all  unhooked. 

And  his  face  pale  as  is  the  face  of  death, — 

There  stood  the  form  of  him  she  counted  slain — 

The  Picard  knight !' 

Then  all  the  children  cried 
(The  eldest  calming  with  her  soothing  hand 
A  shudd'ring  sister),  '  Ah,  it  was  a  ghost ! 
It  was  a  ghost !     The  story  is  not  true  !' 
*  Nay,*  said  the  mother,  *  it  was  not  a  ghost 
(Though  had  it  been,  the  less  her  cause  for  fear) ; 
For  (though  he  neither  spoke,  nor  clasped  her  hand, 
Looking  but  very  sorrowful  indeed, 
And  so  departing)  it  was  told  next  day, 
How  some  retainers,  loitering  at  the  gate, 
Had  seen  the  young  knight  enter,  with  his  train, 
Nor  had  they  questioned  one  they  knew  for  friend  ; 
So  let  him  pass,  and  after,  pass  away. 
When  (riding  out)  a  varlet,  leaning  back. 
Hissed  out  this  parting  wager  to  a  page, 
**  If  my  young  master  steers  from  Palestine 
Cleft  in  the  skull,  and  hindered  in  the  reach, 
A  second  time,  alive,  take  thou  my  steed, 
Trappings  and  all,  and  this  my  trusty  brand. 
And  smite  me  for  a  liar !"     Jesting  thus, 
The  retinue  passed  out,  across  the  bridge, 
Their  leader  silent.     He  had  seen  and  known. 
And  all  his  heart  grew  bitter;  and,  once  more, 
Stricken  alike  in  body  and  in  soul, 
He  sought  the  Holy  Land,  to  fight  afresh, 
And  try  forgetting.' 
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Then  the  mother  told 
How,  oyershadowed  by  a  memory, 
The  lady  lived  a  sad  thoagh  peaceful  life, 
Praying  much  secretly,  and  how,  at  length 
(As  years  went  on),  such  curly  heads  as  theirs 
That  listened  now  intently  to  the  tale 
Were  grouped  around  her  knees.     And  once  again. 
When  all  of  these  lay  sleeping  in  their  beds. 
She  sat  at  Christmas-time  beside  the  hearth, 
Watching  the  great  yule  log  that  flaked  and  fell. 
Crumbling  and  flaring,  as  it  lay  at  length 
Betwixt  the  brazen  dogs ;  when,  suddenly. 
She  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  troop  of  horse 
Spurring  across  the  drawbridge  furiously, 
As  though  pursued ;  and  scarcely  this  had  died 
When  a  chill  blast  fluttered  the  arras-folds 
That  hid  the  doorway,  and  within  it  stood 
The  young  Crusader,  pale  as  heretofore. 
Yet  with  a  milder  look,  which  seemed  to  say, 
'  Thy  fault  is  pardoned.' 

*  And  was  this  a  ghost  ?' 
Asked  all  the  children. 

*  Yes,*  the  mother  said, 
*  This  was  a  ghost  indeed  (so  runs  the  tale, — 
As  true  a  ghost  as  lives  in  story-books) ; 

For,  fighting  out  in  Palestine,  the  knight 
Was  truly  slain  in  battle ;  and  once  dead. 
He  grasped  all  wisdom,  and  he  knew  her  grief. 
And  so  forgave  her.* 

Here  the  mother  paused. 
And,  gazing  at  the  embers  of  the  fire. 
As  one  that  strains  o'er  utmost  edge  of  sea. 
Nor  knows  what  lies  between,  she  seemed  alono 
With  some  sad  fancy,  or  as  if,  by  chance. 
All  imperceptibly,  the  story  took 
Its  colour  from  her  own  that  told  the  tale. 
Stirring  a  buried  depth.     For  there  are  times 
When,  through  some  transient  outward  influence. 
Sighing  of  autumn  winds,  or  bar  of  song. 
Or  scent  of  garden-blossoms,  thoughts  arise 
Which  hold  us  spellbound. 

*  Is  the  story  done  ?* 
The  children  asked  at  length ;  and,  thus  aroused. 
With  quick-drawn  sigh,  she  said,  '  The  tale  is  done  ;* 
Then,  one  by  one,  impatient  of  her  mood, 
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They  slipped  away,  and  left  her  there  alone 
Musing  beside  the  embers. 

Leaning  back, 
A  feather  fan  held  lightly  in  her  hand, 
What  Toices  seem  to  mormar  in  her  ears 
From  out  the  dying  embers  in  the  hearth  ? 
What  airy  castles,  peaked  and  tnrreted, 
lUse  at  her  bidding  ?     Hath  her  fancy  fled 
Back  to  the  olden  time ;  and  fall  those  tears 
Through  thinking  of  the  yonthfnl  Picard  knight 
That  died  in  Palestine,  or  for  the  dame 
Who,  loving  well,  yet  broke  her  plighted  troth 
And  wed  another,  proving  loyal  wife, 
And  looking  only  on  her  lover's  face 
In  ghostly  vision  ?     Who  may  read  aright 
Tear-drop  or  passing'^smile,  or  guess  her  mind, 
As,  out  of  sight,  she  hears  the  children  cry, 
'  Bemember  this  was  very  long  ago. 
When  ladies'  shoes  were  pointed,  and  their  robes 
Like  kings'  and  queens'  upon  the  playing-cards. 
Trimmed  round  with  miniver ;  besides,  you  know. 
The  story  is  not  true.'  violet  pane. 
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By  Tebence  McGbath. 


*  One  thing  yon  mnst  allow/  said  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  Green 
Isle,  '  that  in  Ireland  life  is  much  safer  than  in  England.  Here  we 
have  but  little  of  that  playful  savagery  that  delights  in  kicking  a 
man  to  death  in  a  drunken  frolic,  and  have  not  sounded  the  infinite 
depths  of  ferocity  that  sends  nightly  up  to  Heaven  the  despairing 
shrieks  of  helpless  women,  done  to  death  under  the  eyes  of  neigh- 
bours, who  look  calmly  upon  the  most  horrible  of  crimes,  the 
slaughter  of  a  woman,  and  raise  no  hand  in  her  defence.' 

'  Quite  right,  my  friend ;  in  a  certain  sense  human  life  may  not 
in  England  be  so  safe.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  fate  of  old  and 
highly  civilised  communities  to  develop  nauseous  dregs,  as  the 
costly  bottle  of  crusted  port  precipitates  its  lees.  But  when  the 
dark  deed  has  been  done,  and  policeman  A  1  comes  upon  the  scene, 
the  neighbours  tell  the  tale,  and  the  ferocious  inebriate  or  sober 
ruffian,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  quietly  taken  to  prison  through  a 
crowd  which  feels  that  the  law  must  take  its  course,  and  answers, 
in  the  main,  truly  what  questions  may  be  asked  about  the  affair. 
No  large  reward  is  necessary  where  the  community  has  information 
to  give ;  no  feeling  about  an  onlooker  that  to  give  evidence  in  the 
case  is  to  die,  or  to  consign  himself  to  transportation  for  life  in 
some  quarter  of  the  globe,  carefully  kept  secret,  lest  even  there  the 
agent  of  vengeance  might  find  him  out ;  no  thought  that,  to  yindi- 
cate  the  first  principle  that  holds  a  civilised  society  together,  by 
yielding  up  to  the  law  made  for  the  common  good  that  membca: 
who  has  broken  the  law,  is  to  do  a  dishonourable  thing,  at  the 
mention  of  which  your  children's  children  will  hang  their  heads  for 
shame,  and  curse  their  hard  fate  at  having  the  blood  of  an  informer 
in  their  veins.  These  are  the  sentiments  that  hold  Ireland  in 
moral  slavery,  drive  capital  from  her  soil,  and  supply  the  atmosphere 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  that  deadliest  of  crimes,  assassi- 
nation.' 

All  agrarian  crime  has  its  root  in  the  popular  sentiment  that 
the  land  belongs  at  least  as  much  to  the  tenant  as  to  the  landlord. 
To  trace  back  the  feeling  to  its  source  does  not  enter  into  the  design 
of  this  paper,  in  which  I  rather  propose  to  give  some  of  the  expe- 
rience of  an  Irish  Constabulary  officer  of  its  unhappy  effects.  It 
dates  from  the  time — only  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago — when  the 
Irish  kern  had  as  settled  a  share  in  the  possession  of  the  land  be- 
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longing  to  his  sept  as  had  the  chief  whom  he  had  helped  to  elect, 
or  as  has  the  brave  of  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  hanting-groands  of 
his  nation.  The  feeling  has  survived  through  good  and  evil  times, 
and  offers  the  real  difficalty  of  the  Irish  land  question.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  exhaust  the  causes  of  agrarian  crime.  Landlords  have 
been  murdered  because  of  eviction  or  threatened  eviction,  tenants 
who  took  the  vacant  farms,  bailiffs  who  served  the  ejectment  pro- 
cesses. One  man  was  shot  at  because  he  bought  a  threshing- 
machine,  another  beaten  to  death  because  he  fed  his  cattle  on  oil- 
cake and  invested  in  a  jaunting-car,  and  a  landlord  had  police  pro- 
tection for  having  built  a  good  slated  house  for  a  tenant  near  his 
gate,  and  insisted  on  his  going  into  it  from  the  grimy  cabin  in 
which  his  father  had  lived. 

'  Heffeman  is  murdered,  sir,*  said  my  Head  Constable,  as  he 
stood  by  my  bedside  before  daybreak  on  a  raw  spring  morning, 
while  I  sat  rubbing  my  eyes,  half  awake. 

'  What  do  you  say  ?' 

'  Tom  Heffeman  of  Grange  was  shot  dead  last  evening  at  eight 
o'clock.     Here  is  the  report,  and  the  men  are  turning  out.' 

'  The  devil !'  I  exclaimed,  now  wide  awake,  the  first  feeling 
being  annoyance  at  the  amount  of  trouble  before  me  in  such  a  case. 

The  report  was  as  follows  : 

'  I  beg  to  report  that  Thomas  Heffeman  of  Grange,  aged  50, 
was  shot  dead  in  a  field  near  his  own  house,  at  eight  p.m.  No  par- 
ticulars yet  known,  and  no  person  suspected.' 

'  Order  my  trap  at  onco,  take  cars  for  the  men,  and  get  there 
as  soon  as  possible.' 

While  dressing  I  ran  over  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
Thomas  Heffeman,  a  man  whom  we  knew  to  be  in  danger,  as  some 
months  before  he  had  taken  the  grazing  of  a  farm  from  which  three 
years  previously  James  Glynn  had  been  evicted,  being  then  five 
years'  rent  in  arrear.  For  two  years  and  a  half  the  farm,  about 
fifty  acres,  had  been  vacant.  The  landlord  was  so  embarrassed  that 
his  interest  in  the  property  was  almost  nil,  and  the  estate  had  been 
for  some  years  managed  by  trustees.  To  him  the  once-pros- 
perous Glynn  had  gone  when,  after  five  years  of  drunken  idleness,  he 
was  removed  from  the  house  by  the  Sheriff.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife,  he  travelled  many  miles,  with  the  desperate  hope  that  in  some 
way  the  landlord  would  yet  save  them.  Knowing  nothing  of  the 
business  of  the  property,  he  assured  them,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  that  the  matter  should  be  arranged ;  and  they  returned 
strong  in  the  conviction  that  Glynn,  who,  now  too  late,  made  solemn 
resolutions  against  the  bottle,  would  once  more  get  a  start  in  life  in 
the  house  in  which  he  had  been  bom,  and  his  father  before  him. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  away,  and  no  answer  was  returned  to 
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his  prayer  for  restoration.  He  had  built  a  shanty  not  &r  firom  the 
farm,  on  the  road-side ;  and  here,  in  one  small  room,  the  once  well- 
to-do  farmer  lived  with  his  wife,  a  most  respectable  and  well-educated 
woman,  and  his  three  daughters,  handsome  girls,  who  still  presented 
in  their  faded  garments  the  evidence  of  the  comfort  that  had  now 
passed  away.  Letter  after  letter  was  written  by  Glynn,  and  at  length 
he  had  determined  to  make  a  second  expedition  to  the  landlord,  when 
he  received  an  answer  that  he  had  trusted  to  a  broken  reed.  The 
landlord  had  no  power.  He  must  apply  to  the  trustees,  in  whose 
hands  was  placed  everything  connected  with  the  estate. 

To  them  he  wrote,  praying  for  one  more  chance ;  telling  them  that 
he  had  taken  the  pledge  ;  promising  them  that  he  would  pay  up  the 
arrears  by  instalments ;  and  offering,  if  necessary,  a  higher  rent — any 
rent — only  give  him  the  farm  once  more.  The  answer  came.  It 
was  a  cold  intimation  that  if,  within  the  six  months  allowed  for 
redemption,  he  paid  the  arrears,  he  could  have  the  Ifitnd ;  but  if  not, 
it  must  be  let  to  another,  as  the  trustees  could  not  allow  the  farm 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  pauper-tenant. 

The  evil  news  was  soon  known,  and  Glynn,  whose  drunkenness 
carried  with  it  no  stigma  in  a  society  where  a  drunken  man  is  always 
assisted  with  kindly  compassion,  received  the  condolences  of  his 
neighbours,  who  declared  that  no  other  man  would  take  the  land. 
The  agent  came  down  to  the  far  south  a  short  time  after,  and 
the  farm  was  advertised,  but  no  offer  was  received.  A  Scotch  farmer 
who  had  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  had  indeed  been  seen  to  look 
over  the  farm,  and  at  the  market  the  following  day  a  policeman 
heard  Glynn  say,  in  answer  to  some  observation  from  a  friend,  *  By 
God,  if  he  takes  my  land  it's  as  much  elm  plank  as  will  make  his 
coffin  that  he  will  want  to  buy  at  the  same  time ;'  and  the  following 
morning  a  notice  was  found  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  empty  honse, 
couched  in  these  words  : 

*  Take  Notice. 
'  Let  no  man  offer  for  this  farm.    If  he  does,  I  will  give  him  the 
fate  of  Maher,  if  all  the  peelers  in  Ireland  were  at  his  elbows. 

*  The  Man  thit  shot  Maheb.* 

The  Scotchman  thought  the  farm  would  not  suit  him,  and  for  two 
years  and  a  half  the  grass  grew  and  shed  its  seed,  and  withered ; 
the  thistles  became  like  young  forest-trees,  and  the  arable  land  was 
covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  weeds,  in  which  the  partridge  had  a 
rare  time.  The  agent  offered  the  heavy  meadows  to  any  one,  for 
any  sum,  however  small ;  but  no  man  dared  to  sweep  a  scythe  over 
Glynn's  land,  and  even  the  cattle  of  the  neighbours  were  carefully 
tended  lest  they  should  trespass  upon  it. 
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At  length  Thomas  Heffeman,  a  man  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
Glynn,  seeing  that  a  great  bargain  was  to  be  had,  offered  for  the 
spring  and  summer  grazing  about  one-tenth  of  the  real  value,  which 
was  gladly  accepted ;  and  before  a  week  the  farm  was  stocked  with 
young  cattle  that  promised  to  thrive  well  upon  the  fat  pasture. 

All  this  had  been  reported  to  me  by  the  constable  of  the  station 
about  three  miles  from  the  farm,  and  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  Heffeman's  life  was  not  safe.  I  therefore  saw  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  afraid,  to  which  he  answered  '  that  he  was  at 
first  a  little  alarmed ;  but  still  he  did  not  think  that  the  man  who 
had  been  his  friend  so  long  would  do  him  any  mischief.  He  thought 
that  perhaps  his  cattle  might  be  killed  or  maimed;  but  if  they 
were,  he  would  be  compensated  by  the  county,  so,  on  the  whole,  he 
thought  it  better  to  take  things  quietly ;  and  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  and  he  heard  that  Glynn  had  any  evil  intention,  he  would 
either  take  his  cattle  off  the  land,  or  take  the  protection  of  the  police ; 
'  but,*  he  added,  *  I  have  a  pretty  strong  faction  about  here  myself.' 

Along  the  road  I  drove,  thinking  over  all  these  things.  The 
gray  dawn  gave  way  to  the  full  light  of  the  fresh  morning  sun.  The 
dewdrops  glittered  on  the  waving  blades  of  the  new  green  com,  and 
the  pastures  were  covered  with  glistening  spider-webs.  A  hare 
jumped  on  to  the  road  before  me,  and  gallopped  along  quietly  not 
more  than  ten  yards  in  front.  Two  partridges  rose  almost  under 
my  wheels,  and,  flying  lazily  about  thirty  yards,  lit  in  full  view. 
The  linnets  twittered  in  the  hedges  as  I  passed.  The  larks  sang 
merrily,  and  everything  seemed  happy  and  trustful,  as  if  no  sin  had 
stained  the  world — no  murdered  corpse  was  lying  within  a  mile, 
with  its  half-opened  eyes  turned  up  to  the  now  bright  sun.  At 
Heffeman*s  house  a  crowd  had  already  gathered.  Indeed  the  house 
was  filled  with  women  who  had  been  there  all  night.  In  the  midst 
sat  the  widow,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  moaning;  and  at  intervals 
throwing  up  her  hands  with  a  sudden  despairing  gesture,  her  red 
tearless  eyes  staring  with  an  expression  of  bewildered  horror ;  while 
the  women  around  slowly  shook  their  heads,  exclaiming,  '  0  Wirra, 
Wirra  (Mary,  Mary) !     0  God,  be  merciful  to  his  soul.' 

Mrs.  Heffeman  was  brought  outside  by  one  of  the  police,  and  I 
questioned  her  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  murder.  Her  husband 
had  gone  out  about  seven  o'clock  to  look  over  the  cattle  on  Glynn's 
farm.  As  he  had  not  returned  at  half-past  eight  she  took  a  neigh- 
bour with  her,  and  shouted  loudly  for  her  husband.  The  moon  by 
this  time  had  risen,  and  as  they  opened  a  gate  into  one  of  Glynn's 
fields,  she  saw  her  husband  lying  on  his  back,  and  she  knew  that 
he  was  dead.  She  remembered  nothing  more  until  she  found  her- 
self in  the  house,  as  she  became  distracted  at  the  sight.  The  neigh- 
bour had  gone  for  the  police  at  once. 
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Down  in  Glynn's  farm  two  policemen  stood  leaning  npon  their 
rifles;  and  close  to  the  gate,  hard  by,  lay  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man,  just  as  he  had  fallen.  The  knees  were  bent,  the  hands 
clenched,  and  half  raised,  as  if  in  a  fighting  attitude.  The  left  eye 
was  destroyed  by  a  gunshot  that  had  been  fired  at  close  quarters,  for 
the  face  was  blackened  by  the  discharge. 

By  this  time  the  Head  Constable  and  the  men  from  my  head- 
quarter station  had  arrived,  and  from  all  the  surrounding  stations 
police  began  to  come  upon  the  scene. 

'  Has  the  body  been  moved  V  I  asked. 

^  Yes,  sir/  answered  the  constable.  *  I  moved  it  a  little  when 
I  came,  but  laid  it  again  exactly  in  the  same  way.* 

'  What  steps  have  you  taken  V 

*  I  have  searched  for  any  clue  that  might  be  about.' 

*  Are  there  any  tracks  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir ;  one  going  out  that  gap,  but  rather  faint.  I  haye 
cut  out  the  size  with  a  piece  of  paper.' 

'  Head  Constable,  have  you  got  plaster-of-Paris  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Well,  take  a  cast  of  the  track  ;  then  place  all  the  men  in  a 
line,  and  search  carefully,  first  in  one  direction  for  half  a  mile,  then 
in  another,  for  any  clue — pieces  of  paper,  possibly  the  gun — any- 
thing that  might  have  dropped. 

The  body  is  on  its  back.  Heffeman  was,  then,  standing  when 
he  was  shot,  for  had  he  been  walking  he  would  have  fallen  forward. 
His  hands  are  clenched  and  half  raised,  as  if  in  a  fighting  attitude. 
He  did  not,  then,  see  the  gun  with  his  assailant.  Had  the  action 
been  one  of  terror,  the  hands  would  be  extended.  There  are  two 
wounds — one  straight  through  the  heart,  the  other  through  the 
brain.  The  second  was  fired  after  he  fell  dead,  for  it  has  bled  bat 
little,  and  the  bullet  has  gone  clean  through  the  head  into  the 
ground  beneath,  whence  the  constable  digs  it  out  with  his  sword. 
Then  there  were  two  people  engaged  in  it,  and  probably  the  second 
has  been  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  actual  murder  that  he  may  by 
no  possibility  become  an  informer,  as  the  offered  reward  always 
excludes  from  its  provisions  those  actually  taking  part  in  the  murder. 
A  small  piece  of  blue  paper,  called  heavy  sugar-paper,  is  found  close 
to  the  body.  It  would  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  the  wadding. 
What  have  we  here  ?  Close  under  the  wall,  in  the  long  grass,  are 
two  well-defined  *  forms,'  where  two  people  have  laid  in  waiting,  or 
where  one  person  has  moved  his  position.  The  shape  is  not  the 
same ;  one  '  form'  is  smaller  and  more  clearly  defined  than  the 
other ;  yet  the  smaller  is  large  enough  to  have  been  made  by  a  man. 
What  can  that  mean  ?  Either  the  man  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
carry  a  loose  bundle  with  him  and  sit  on  it,  or  the  second  man  has 
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come  disgnised  as  a  woman.  Yes,  that  mnst  be  it.  The  second 
man  was  disguised.  Round  the  two  '  fonns'  the  constable  searched 
again  and  again.  In  the  grass,  close  to  the  larger  '  form/  was  a 
hairpin.     Possibly  the  second  man  had  worn  a  false  chignon. 

*  What  have  you  done  about  Glynn,  constable  Y 

*  I  left  two  men  to  watch  his  house,  sir,  and  told  them  that  if 
any  of  the  family  are  at  home  they  are  to  be  brought  up  here. 
This  is  Glynn's  doing,  though  I  do  not  think  he  would  venture  to 
do  it  himself.  I  suspected  Mat  0 'Flaherty.  He  is  courting  one 
of  Glynn's  daughters,  and  he  would  stop  at  nothing  to  prevent  the 
farm  being  taken.' 

'  What  have  you  done  about  him  ?' 

'  As  soon  as  I  left  the  body  in  charge  of  the  two  men,  I  went 
to  O'Flaherty's  house  and  saw  him.  He  had  only  just  returned 
from  a  dance  at  Reilly's,  where  he  says  he  was  from  half-past  seven 
till  the  dance  was  over.' 

'  You  must  look  that  up.  Of  course  you  have  sent  for  the 
coroner  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir.     I  expect  he  will  be  here  before  twelve.' 

For  hours  the  police  searched  in  every  direction :  not  a  bush 
remained  unexamined,  not  a  loose  stone  that  was  not  turned  over. 
Crowds  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  sat  on  the  wall  and  discussed 
the  murder ;  but  not  one  attempted  to  offer  any  assistance  to  the 
police.  One  man  declared  confidently  that  the  man  who  shot 
Heffeman  went  boldly  along  the  public  road  hard  by.  '  Why  should 
he  not  ?'  he  continued.  '  If  you  met  a  man  with  a  gun  would  you 
not  turn  your  face  to  the  wall  ?' 

In  the  mean  time  I  went  with  the  constable  to  Glynn's  house. 
The  door  was  open,  and  inside  was  seated  a  policeman,  who  had 
taken  possession  and  told  the  inmates  that  for  the  present  they  must 
not  hold  any  communication  with  each  other.  The  women  sat  in  a 
row  on  the  bedside.  Mrs.  Glynn's  eyes  were  red  with  weeping  ; 
her  two  youngest  daughters  looked  stolidly  indifferent,  but  the  eldest, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  class  I  ever  saw,  sat  with  a 
mocking  smile  that  she  made  no  attempt  to  conceal;  masses  of 
dark-brown  hair  were  carefully  arranged  over  a  rather  low  broad  white 
forehead ;  her  nose,  rather  broad  at  the  base,  was  finely  chiselled ; 
a  short  upper  lip  and  firm  round  chin ;  and  in  her  large  dark  hazel 
eyes  there  was  a  triumphant  light  that  showed  how  she  had  taken 
the  news  of  the  murder.  It  was  a  powerfol  face — the  face  of  one 
with  the  daring  to  accomplish  whatever  the  brain  had  conceived. 

Glynn  sat  by  the  fire,  his  arms  crossed  and  his  face  full  of  deep 
trouble.  He  rose  as  I  entered,  saying,  *  Good-morning,  sir.  This 
is  a  great  trouble,  but  though  it  was  my  land,  faith  I  know  no  more 
about  this  business  than  the  child  unborn.' 
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'Whisht,  father,  you  fool;  what's  the  use  of  your  talking?*  said 
the  eldest  daughter.  Then  turning  to  one  of  the  police,  she  said 
gaily,  *  Troth,  it  is  a  pity  that  a  handsome  young  man  like  yon 
should  be  kept  out  of  your  bed  all  night  for  an  ould  blackguard  like 
HejQfeman.  He  wasn't  worth  the  powder  and  shot  that  took  his 
dirty  life.* 

*  0  Honor,  Honor,  howld  your  gibing  tongue  !*  cried  the  father. 
'  Troth,  much  as  he  has  wronged  me,  I  am  sorry  that  a  hair  of  hie 
head  was  hurt.' 

*  Father,  you're  a  fool  !*  said  Honor  contemptuously. 
Mrs.  Glynn  was  evidently  in  deep  distress. 

*  For  God's  sake,  sir,'  she  said,  '  don't  mind  what  the  foolish  girl 
says.     She's  only  making  a  bad  joke.' 

*  Well,  Mfs.  Glynn,  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  you ;  but  some 
suspicion  attaches  to  your  husband  in  this  matter,  and  it's  necessary 
that  the  constable  should  search  the  house.' 

*  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  no  objection,'  said  Mrs.  Glynn,  with  a  deep 
sigh.  '  Murder  is  an  awful  thing,  and  God  will  surely  punish  them 
that  have  taken  away  a  precious  life.' 

Honor  darted  a  furious  look  at  her  mother,  and  walked  proudly 
out  of  the  cottage,  saying, 

'  God  has  punished  the  dirty  blackguard,  that  deserved  the  punish- 
ment he  got,  and  more.' 

The  coroner  had  now  arrived  at  HeflFeman's.  A  jury  was  sworn 
from  among  the  people  present,  and  the  body  was  carried  into  the 
house,  where,  on  the  table  at  which  he  had  dined  the  day  before,  the 
body  of  Heffeman  was  laid  in  an  inside  room,  and  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  the  post-mortem  examination,  at  which  the  dis- 
pensary doctors  in  disturbed  districts  become  so  horribly  expert.  In 
the  heart  were  found  two  small  pistol-bullets  and  a  quantity  of  No.  4 
shot.  In  the  brain  cavity  were  one  small  bullet  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  No.  4  shot,  also  a  piece  of  paper,  same  as  that  found  near  the 
body.    . 

The  depositions  of  all  the  witnesses  were  taken,  and  the  jniy 
returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  persons  unknown. 

The  search  still  proceeded  at  Glynn's  house,  outside  which  Honor 
was  standing  when  I  returned.  Several  policemen,  who  had  been 
searching  round  the  house,  began  to  pull  sods  of  turf  out  of  a  turf- 
rick  that  was  built  up  about  twenty  yards  from  the  door.  Honor's 
face  grew  black  as  thunder,  and  she  said  to  me, 

'  You  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  and  you  allow  these  fellows  to 
pull  down  the  turf  that  we  had  so  much  trouble  in  stacking !' 

'  I  promise  you,'  I  answered,  '  that  the  turf-rick  shall  be  rebuilt, 
and  left  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  men  found  it.' 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  turned  into  the  house.  Just  then 
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a  man  took  from  the  torf-rick  a  parcel  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  chintz 
of  very  peculiar  pattern.  Inside  there  were  eight  small  packets 
tied  with  very  thin  twine.  They  were  heavy.  I  opened  one,  and 
in  it  found  two  pistol-ballets  and  a  quantity  of  No.  4  shot,  neatly 
made  up  as  a  charge.  Another  and  another  showed  the  same 
thing.  The  constable  then  returned  to  the  house,  and  from  a  box 
under  the  bed  produced  an  old  chintz  dress,  from  which  had  been 
torn  the  piece  that  was  wrapped  round  the  charge  of  shot,  and  a 
bullet-mould  which  the  bullets  fitted  accurately.  The  constable 
turned  to  Glynn,  who  for  the  first  time  displayed  any  sign  of  guilty 
agitation,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  him,  said, 

*  I  arrest  you  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Thomas  Hefifeman.  I  caution  you  that  you  need  not  say  anything 
to  criminate  yourself;  and  anything  you  do  say  will  be  ti^en  down, 
and  may  be  used  in  evidence  against  you.* 

'I  am  innocent,*  said  Glynn ;  while  his  two  younger  daughters 
wept  aloud,  and  his  wife  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and,  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands,  sobbed  convulsively.  Honor  brought  her  father's 
hat  and  placed  it  on  his  head ;  then  flinging  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  she  kissed  him  passionately,  saying, 

'  Never  fear,  father  darlin' ;  no  harm  will  come  to  you.  Don't 
mind  them ;  sure,  they  are  only  takin'  you  to  have  it  to  say  that  they 
took  somebody ;  and  I  will  go  with  you  myself  to  the  barracks.' 

At  the  police-barrack  several  magistrates  had  assembled,  before 
whom  depositions  were  sworn,  and  Glynn  stood  charged  with  the 
murder.  Honor  sat  beside  him  all  the  time,  perfectly  calm  and 
apparently  unconcerned,  save  once,  when,  on  looking  at  the  window, 
she  saw  her  lover.  Mat  O'Flaherty,  who  stood  outside  among  the 
crowd  of  idlers  that  such  an  event  was  sure  to  collect.  The  bullets 
found  in  the  body  were  exactly  the  size  and  weight  of  those  found 
in  the  turf-rick,  and  the  shot  was  also  the  same  size.  In  the  con- 
stable's deposition  he  swore  to  the  finding  of  the  track  leading  from 
the  field,  and  produced  the  plaster  cast  that  he  had  made.  A  short 
time  after,  Honor  left  the  room  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  O'Flaherty, 
who  disappeared  from  the  crowd. 

Glynn  was  remanded,  and  as  be  passed  through  the  waiting 
crowd  on  his  way  to  the  county  gaol,  escorted  by  two  policemen, 
many  shook  his  hand,  and  every  one  evinced  symptoms  of  pitying 
good-will.     Honor  left  him,  and  returned  alone  to  the  house. 

Day  after  day  search  was  made  for  the  gun  with  which  the 
murder  had  been  committed,  and  day  by  day  the  conviction  began 
to  force  itself  upon  me  that  Glynn  was  not  the  murderer.  The 
evening  of  the  murder  Honor  was  seen  walking  along  the  road  to- 
wards her  home,  from  the  direction  of  the  farm.  This  she  acknow- 
ledged, and  said  she  often  walked  out  in  that  direction.     It  was 
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whispered  that  a  carman  had  seen  her  carrying  a  gnn.  He  was 
questioned,  and  said  he  conld  not  remember  having  seen  her 
at  all.  He  saw  so  many  people  that  he  took  no  notice  of  whom 
he  met. 

At  length,  one  evening,  the  constable  came  to  me  and  reported 
that  he  had  received  important  information  from  a  girl  who  lived 
near  Ghrange.  She  had,  in  an  incautious  moment,  when  chatting 
with  one  of  the  police,  acknowledged  that  she  could  throw  some 
light  on  the  murder.  He  pressed  her  to  tell  what  she  knew, 
and  she  answered,  '  No ;  I'll  leave  them  to  God.  Sure  one  life  is 
enough  to  be  lost  by  it,  and  I  would  not  like  to  see  any  one  I  know 
suffer  a  cruel  death.' 

The  man  lost  no  time  in  reporting  this  to  the  constable,  who 
went  to  the  girl  at  once,  and  with  great  trouble  and  patience  at 
length  wormed  from  her  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  about 
seven  o'clock,  she  was  passing  through  the  field  where  Heffeman 
was  shot,  when  she  saw  two  people  sitting  under  the  wall  in  the 
place  where  the  '  forms'  were  found.  Farther  than  that  she  would 
not  go,  but  said  she  had  told  many  of  the  neighbours,  not  one  of 
whom  even  mentioned  it  to  the  police.  Sending  the  constable  bsck 
to  the  place,  I  followed  in  a  short  time,  accompanied  by  the  resident 
magistrate,  who  determined  to  take  the  girl's  information  at  once. 
It  was  late  when  we  arrived  at  the  barrack,  where  we  found  the 
girl,  Catherine  Smyly,  sitting  sulkily  in  the  constable's  room. 

Preparatory  to  taking  her  information,  the  magistrate  asked 
her  to  tell  him  what  she  knew  about  the  case.     She  answered, 

*  Troth,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  your  worship.' 

*  Just  repeat  to  me  what  you  told  to  the  constable.' 
'  Faith,  I  forget  it.' 

The  constable  then  came  forward  and  said, 

'Now,  Catherine,  can  you  not  tell  his  worship  what  you  told 
me  about  the  people  you  saw  sitting  under  the  wall  the  evening 
Heffeman  was  shot  ?' 

'  Sure,  sergeant,  I  was  only  fnnnin' ;  faith,  I  never  saw  any 
one  sittin'  under  the  wall.' 

*  Then  why  did  you  tell  me  that  you  did  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  told  me  lies  this  evening  ?' 

'  Faiiky  I  must  have,  surely,  if  I  told  you  that ;  but  I  don't 
remember.' 

'Come  here,  girl,'  said  the  magistrate;  'I  shall  swear  you. 
Take  that  book  in  your  hand.  The  evidence  you  shall  give  in  this 
case  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tmth, 
80  help  you  God !  Eiss  that  book.  Now  you  have  taken  a  solemn 
oath  before  God  to  tell  the  truth,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  so 
awful  a  liar  as  to  deny  what  you  have  said.' 
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The  constable  repeated  what  she  had  told  him  in  the  sab-con- 
stable's presence. 

'Now/  said  the  magistrate,  'you  hear  what  the  constable 
says?* 

'  I  do,  sir.' 

'  Were  you  speaking  to  him  this  eyening  ?* 

*  I  was,  sir.' 

*  Did  yon  tell  him  that  yon  saw  two  people  sitting  under  the 
wan?' 

'  Sore  I  was  not  on  my  oath.' 

'Did  you  tell  him?' 

'  Troth,  I  forget.' 

'  On  your  solemn  oath,  did  you  see  any  people  sitting  under 
the  wall  that  evening  ?' 

No  answer. 

'  Girl,  you  must  answer  the  question,  or  I  shall  send  you  to 
gaol.' 

She  looked  up  with  sudden  resolve,  and  said, 

'  On  my  oath,  I  did  not.  There,  now  you  may  send  me  to 
gaol  if  you  like,  but  you  cannot  make  me  an  informer  against  my 
neighbours.' 

'  Tou  can  go  home,'  said  the  baffled  magistrate.  And,  curtsy- 
ing respectfully,  she  went  out,  saying  sweetly,  *  Good-night,  Mister 
Byrne,'  to  the  young  policeman  to  whom  she  had  been  so  incau- 
tiously communicative. 

'  Constable,'  I  said, '  I  believe  the  two  people  were  Honor  Glynn 
and  O'Flaherty.    Where  is  the  cast  of  the  footprint  ?' 

'  Here,  sir.  There  is  only  one  particular  mark  on  it — a  large 
nail  in  a  peculiar  position.' 

'  Go  straight  to  O'Flaherty's  house  and  get  his  boots,  and 
report  in  the  morning.' 

He  went,  as  directed,  and  found  that  O'Flaherty  had  none  but 
new  boots — a  curious  fact — and  made  in  a  shape  different  from  the 
ordinary  kind  worn. 

Glynn  was  discharged,  and  no  farther  evidence  turned  up. 
Honor  and  O'Flaherty  are  married ;  and  he  has  twice  proposed  for 
Glynn's  holding,  and  been  refused  as  a  tenant.  The  farm  remains 
vacant.  The  thistles  and  weeds  increase,  and  the  grass  grows  and 
withers ;  but  who  dare  take  it  ? 
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By  Lady  V.  Gbsville. 


'  There^s  Tery  little  landscape  in  a  garret/ 

The  old  man  sat  as  usual  in  his  wooden  armchair,  by  the  win- 
dow in  summer,  by  the  fire  in  winter — Father  Peter,  as  the  neigh- 
bours called  him,  for  none  knew  his  antecedents.  He  was  bent  and 
aged  and  worn.  His  flowing  white  beard  reached  low  on  his  breast, 
shadowing  his  wrinkled  hands.  Day  after  day  he  wandered  forth 
with  feeble  gait,  russet  clad,  to  return,  when  evening  came  again,  to 
the  armchair.  It  was  currently  supposed  that  he  had  some  sad 
mystery  in  his  life,  and  that  he  earned  his  bit  of  money,  just  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  as  a  messenger ;  but  this  was  only 
Tague  report,  not  certainty.  The  outlook  of  his  garret  was  on  a 
red-tile  roof,  from  which  sprang  upwards  a  sheaf  of  chimney-pots, 
bounded  by  a  slip  of  gray  sky.  Perhaps  Father  Peter  read  a  story 
in  that  rift  of  light ;  perhaps  it  spoke  to  him  of  hope  and  love  and 
the  possibilities  of  an  unknown  future;  for  he  would  sit  there, 
watching  with  a  kind  of  keen  anxious  gaze  till  the  dim  grayness  was 
tinted  over  by  a*  touch  of  gold,  deepening  into  red,  then  flickered 
out  into  murky  gloom.  For  him  the  chimney-pots,  from  constant 
familiarity,  possessed  a  very  real  and  fantastic  individuality.  There 
was  the  bent  and  crooked  kind  of  miniature  leaning  tower  of  Pisa ; 
the  lanky  yellow  one,  crowned  with  a  red  cowl,  the  dandy  of  the 
cluster ;  and  the  stodgy  usefrd  blackamoor,  that  had  been  a  good 
and  faithful  servant,  never  smoking  nor  giving  any  trouble,  and  on 
whom  none,  consequently,  bestowed  a  thought. 

Besides  the  sky  and  the  chimney-pots.  Father  Peter  had  living 
breathing  companionship.  Stretched  on  the  hearth,  her  lithe  limbs 
gracefully  curled,  was  plunged  in  sleep  a  snow-white  cat ;  opposite, 
a  sandy  kitten  frolicked,  licking  its  paws;  and  on  the  old  man's  lap 
reposed  a  large  black-and-white  tabby,  puffed  out  with  an  air  of  satis- 
fied assurance.  The  old  man's  feeble  homy  fingers  strayed  caress- 
ingly in  her  soft  fur,  and  gently  pinched  her  well-formed  ears;  while 
pussy  gave  forth  those  evident  signs  of  delight,  which  in  her  species 
take  the  form  of  purring,  and  in  the  human  animal  that  of  a  smile. 
*  Wait  a  bit,  my  darling ;  she  shall  have  her  supper  soon.* 
So  he  prattled  half  absently,  the  cats  following  his  every  motion 
with  visible  joy  and  intelligence,  as  he  bent  over  the  handfal  of  live 
coals  and  set  the  blackened  kettle  on  to  boil,  now  rubbing  themselves 
fondly  against  his  knee,  waving  their  tails,  like  banners,  to  and  fro  ; 
now  purring  with  a  loud  impatient  noise,  like  spoilt  children. 
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Thns  the  eyening  was  wont  to  pass  till  the  darkness  deepened, 
and,  loth  to  bum  a  light,  the  old  man  rested  under  the  patched  bed- 
clothes, his  pets  in  his  arms. 

One  day  there  came  a  change.  When  Father  Peter,  weary  from 
his  work,  stumbled  over  the  threshold,  smiling  a  faint  wintry  smile 
of  welcome,  he  held  out  his  hands  to  the  children  of  his  solitude. 
The  snow-white  cat  came  up  rubbing  and  purring,  the  little  sandy 
one  leaping  and  caressing,  but  the  handsome  favourite  did  not  appear. 
The  old  man  looked  uneasily  round.  '  Black  Bess,  Black  Bess,' 
he  called.  He  whistled ;  he  threw  the  window  open  :  flakes  of  snow 
flew  softly  in  and  nestled  in  his  beard,  but  there  came  no  sound. 
He  looked  appealingly  at  Jip  and  Ginger  ;  they  purred  more  loudly 
and  seemed  to  understand.  But,  alas,  they  could  not  comfort  in 
their  ignorance.  The  old  man  sadly  closed  the  window.  No  red 
glow  of  sunset  was  there  to-night ;  even  the  gray  rifb  of  sky  was 
blurred  with  masses  of  falling  snow ;  no  response  came  to  his  anxious 
cry.  Black  Bess  did  not  return.  Whether  impelled  by  a  cat-like 
desire  for  adventure,  or  merely  because  she  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
foul  play,  never  transpired.  Father  Peter  resigned  himself,  and 
drew  his  heartstrings  tighter  round  his  remaining  darlings. 

Ginger's  pretty  ways  enlivened  his  weary  moments.  He  was  an 
affectionate,  a  playful,  a  foolish,  but,  alas,  also  a  greedy  cat,  with  an 
insatiable  appetite.  Saturday  nights,  the  Ramadan  of  the  poor,  when 
gas  flares  h^h  in  the  swarming  streets,  and  wonderful  odds  and 
ends  of  joints  are  eagerly  bought  up  by  chafiering  mothers  of  fami- 
lies. Ginger  was  regaled  with  an  extra  meal  of  cat*s-meat.  He 
would  make  great  haste  over  this,  and  sit  licking  his  lips,  propped  on 
his  haunches,  ravenously  looking  up,  ready  to  snatch  at  his  protec- 
tor's half-picked  herring-bone.  This  appetite  was  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  Father  Peter,  for  he  lived  in  constant  terror  lest  superior  attrac- 
tions, in  the  shape  of  cream  and  chicken,  should  tempt  Ginger  from 
the  fireside  of  comparative  poverty  to  some  palace  of  luxury  inha- 
bited by  pretty  little  girls  who  love  fascinating  cats.  Whether  it  was 
this  thought  that  weighed  on  the  old  man,  or  the  general  scarcity  of 
cash  afiiecting  even  such  humble  persons  as  garret  occupiers,  we  know 
not,  but  his  look  was  sombre,  his  head  more  bent  than  usual,  as  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair  one  December  afternoon.  Suddenly  a  swirl 
and  rush  of  garments  swept  up  the  crooked  stairs,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  woman  looked  in.  Father  Peter  rose,  nervously 
holding  on  to  the  back  of  his  chair. 

'What,  Lizzie !'  The  words  escaped  his  lips  involuntarily. 

'  Don't  call  me  Lizzie — Margaret  now.  So  you're  in  want,  I 
hear — a  nice  thing  for  me  to  be  told !' 

The  new-comer  had  approached  the  fire,  and  stood  warming  her 
small  well-shod  foot  against  the  poor  half-dead  embers  carefully 
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scraped  together  in  the  middle  of  the  grate.  She  was  handsome — 
a  flash  of  black  eyes  and  sparkle  of  colour,  in  a  face  that  told  more 
of  passion  than  tenderness. 

'  I  heard  it  from  Dick  Hazelton,  whose  mother  is  a  district 
Tisitor.  Dick's  my  friend  now.  He  says  to  me, "  Margaret,  go  and 
see  your  father — let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  it  isn't  right  to  let  old  folte 
starve."  So  here  I  am.  You  wonder  I've  come.  You  did  turn  me 
out  at  last  with  curses  and  blows ;  but  there,  I'm  not  a  bad  sort,  I 
don't  bear  malice.     Won't  you  speak  to  me  ?' 

The  wind  rattled  in  the  old  casement,  unsettling  the  bits  of  rag 
stuffed  into  the  broken  pane. 

*  Get  out  of  my  way,  you  beast !' — this  to  the  fat  Ginger,  as  she 
pushed  him  off;  '  you'll  grease  my  dress.' 

'  Lizzie !  you  here !'  A  hollow  cough  shook  the  old  man's  fragile 
frame. 

*  Yes.  Why  not  ?  Why  do  you  stand  staring  there  as  if  you  had 
seen  a  ghost  ?  I'm  not  ugly  to  look  at.  See  here,  I've  brought  you 
something;'  and  she  counted  out  a  couple  of  golden  pieces  and 
laid  them  on  the  wooden  smoke-blackened  table.  *  Why  don't  you 
speak  ?  I  declare  it's  quite  creepy.  You  might  have  a  welcome  for  me 
after  all  these  years,  father.'  She  approached,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  *  What  could  I  do — ^it  was  so  awfully  hard  to  be  hungry — after 
mother  died,  and  little  Bill  ?  But  there,  what's  the  use  of  talking?' 

Father  Peter  shivered  slightly  as  her  light  touch  fell  on  his 
arm  ;  then  he  spoke  querulously.  '  P'rhaps  I  was  too  hard,  Lizzie ; 
but  it  would  have  broken  mother's  heart.  Keep  your  gold  and  your 
pity — I  don't  want  them.' 

'Father!'  her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  'won't  you  say  you 
forgive  me  ?    Won't  you  kiss  me  ?* 

The  old  man  turned  away.  '  Get  you  gone,  Lizzie !  I've  lived 
without  you  these  many  years  ;  I'll  go  on  a  bit  longer.' 

'  Mayn't  I  come  again  ?' 

He  shook  his  head. 

'  Never !' 

*  It's  better  so.'  She  looked  all  round  the  room — it  was  familiar 
to  her  from  old  times :  the  patched  colourless  coverlet,  the  bare 
seamy  floor  full  of  rents,  the  black  ceiling,  the  torn  paper  on  the 
walls,  the  broken  crockery,  the  small-paned  bunged-up  window, 
whence  straggled  in  a  faint  gleam  of  fog-tainted  light,  poverty,  crude, 
miserable,  dirty — then  she  turned  on  her  heel,  and  the  sound  of  her 
sweeping  rustling  skirt  fell  away  into  silence. 

The  old  man  sank  into  his  chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  For  a  few  moments  he  sat  quiescent ;  then  he  called  his 
companions,  who  came  obediently.  Ginger  jumped  on  his  lap,  and 
licked  his  face.    '  It's  better  so,  better  so,'  he  murmured. 
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Small  boys  have  an  inyincible  desire  to  torment  cats,  as  much 
mherent  in  them  as  a  love  of  marbles  or  a  thirst  for  sweetmeats. 
The  boys  who  were  lodgers  in  the  house  where  Father  Peter  rented 
his  garret  were  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

'  Tom,'  said  one  to  another,  '  let's  chivey  Father  Peter's  cats, 
hi  bloated  beasts !  The  old  nn's  out ;  if  we  catch  them,  we'll 
whack  them  and  have  some  fun.' 

A  merry  game  they  had,  chasing  and  shouting,  and  making 
longos  with  fists  and  sticks  and  feet  at  the  frightened  cats,  down 
the  stairs,  into  the  alley,  up  and  down,  right  out  into  the  street. 
A  woman  put  out  her  head. 

^What's  the  matter?  0,  only  the  boys  after  the  old  idiot's 
cats.  Serve  him  right,  for  giving  dumb  animals  food  that  belongs  to 
starving  Christians ;  and  himself,  too,  no  better  off  than  he  need  be.' 

The  beautiful  Ginger,  mad  with  terror,  sped  away  over  the 
house-tops,  and  disappeared  into  the  wide  world.  When  Father 
Peter  returned,  Jip  crawled  from  under  the  bed,  where  she  lay 
hidden,  begrimed  and  draggled;  but  supper-time  came,  and  no 
Ginger  made  his  appearance.  Then  it  came  about  that  the  old  man 
drooped  visibly ;  his  step  was  slower ;  the  coals  in  the  grate  dimin- 
ished ;  cat's-meat  grew  rarer. 

*  The  old  un's  breaking  up,'  the  neighbours  said  to  one  another. 

At  last  Jip,  with  the  instinct  observable  in  even  such  low  ani- 
mals as  rats  at  the  approach  of  danger,  departed  in  search  of  pleasanter 
quarters  and  better  food. 

The  old  man  was  alone.  He  bore  it  one  night — two  nights  ; 
on  the  third  day,  some  mischievous  boys  looked  into  the  garret, 
hungering  for  fresh  sport.  The  tiny  room  was  bare,  fireless,  and 
terribly  still ;  the  window  was  wide  open ;  a  saucer  stood  on  the 
ledge,  at  which  a  grimy  sparrow  perched ;  a  current  of  air  swept 
around  in  icy  gusts ;  snow-flakes  had  drifted  in  a  white  heap  on  to 
the  dingy  boards  ;  and,  hanging  to  a  beam  by  a  ragged  bit  of  rope, 
was  the  old  man's  lifeless  body.  With  one  accord  the  riotous  party 
rapidly  disbanded,  and  fled  down  the  stairs ;  only  one  urchin,  sharp 
and  fearless  for  his  tender  years,  walked  on  tiptoe  and  touched 
Father  Peter's  hand :  it  was  cold  as  marble.  The  child  gave  a 
cry  of  terror  and  ran  off. 

*  I  always  thought  he  was  a  bit  wrong  in  his  head,'  remarked  the 
carpenter's  wife  to  her  gossip,  as  they  stood  staring  at  the  corpse. 

*  Why,  what's  this  ?'  stooping  to  pick  up  something  bright  out 
of  a  chink  in  the  floor.  '  Gold,  I  declare  !  Bless  me,  the  old  fellow 
was  a  miser  as  well  as  a  silly.  Dashed  if  I  don't  keep  this  here 
sovereign ;  it'll  buy  boots  for  the  children,  and  the  old  man  won't 
miss  it  now.  He'll  never  want  money  more,  and  the  parish  can 
pay  for  the  funeral.' 
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By  Owen  Whiteside. 


Not  very  long  ago  I  lost  a  distant  relative ;  I  had  no  expectations 
from  him,  and  we  met  bat  seldom.  He  was  a  benign  old  gentle- 
man, and  of  a  calm  and  equable  temperament.  I  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  gave  him  cause  for  offence,  and  never  had  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  seek  to  annoy  me.  About  five 
weeks  after  his  decease  I  received  a  communication  from  a  highly 
respectable  firm  of  solicitors,  informing  me  that  my  late  relative 
had  left  me  a  property  of  some  12,000  acres  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  legal  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion were  good  enough  to  add  :  *  Since  the  lands,  of  which  you  are 
now  seised  as  the  legatee  of  our  late  respected  client,  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  foreign  manager,  concerning  whose  honesty  and 
capability  we  possess  no  information,  and,  as  you  will  henceforth 
be  liable  for  all  his  acts  and  expenditure,  we  would  venture  to  sug- 
gest the  advisability  of  your  visiting  the  property  at  your  earUest 
possible  convenience.  It  appears  that  the  land  in  question  was 
purchased  by  our  late  client  some  years  back,  but  we  cannot  dis- 
cover that  he  ever  received  any  rent  or  profit  firom  the  domain.' 

I  found  myself  the  unexpected  and  unwilling  owner  of  a  *  white 
elephant.'  My  Bussian  estate  was  as  near  as  may  be  4000  miles 
distant  firom  my  humble  abode  in  the  S.W.  district  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  Bussian  language  was  as  great  a  mysteiy  to  me  as 
that  of  the  Chinese  nation,  and,  politically^  I  was  a  pronounced 
*  Turcophile.'  What  on  earth  was  I  to  do  ?  In  the  whole  annals 
of  the  Probate  Court  I  doubt  if  a  case  can  be  found  of  a  man  *  suc- 
ceeding' to  an  inheritance  with  such  feelings  of  '  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness'  as  I  nourished  in  regard  to  my  deceased 
relative.  But  '  he  who  hesitates  is  lost,'  and,  altera  sleepless  night, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lawyers'  advice,  however  unpalat- 
able, must  be  followed.  Ways  and  means  had  to  be  considered ;  I 
was  undoubtedly  the  proud  landlord  of  12,000  acres  in  a  region 
analogous  in  my  mind  to  Timbuctoo,  or  to  the  undiscovered  islands ; 
but  apparently  my  noble  estate  was  totally  unremunerative,  and 
one  cannot  travel  4000  miles  and  (D.V.)  return  without  a  tolerable 
supply  of  available  cash.  No  matter.  *  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way ;'  I  managed  to  collect  a  certain  amount  of  coin,  and 
on  the  1st  of  April  187 —  ('  Absit  omen,'  I  ejaculated  as  we  steamed 
out  of  the  Charing  Cross  Station)  started  for  Berlin. 
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Journeying  onwards  I  gradually  plucked  up  courage,  and,  before 
reaching  St.  Petersburg,  almost  fancied  myself  a  '  grand  seigneur.' 
Was  I  not  the  autocrat  of  12,000  acres,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
*  souls'  ?  Why,  twenty  years  earlier  I  should  have  owned  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  serfs,  and,  whenever  the  remembrance  of  my 
deceased  relative  had  upset  the  usual  placid  even-tempered  disposi- 
tion, of  which  I  am  naturally  vain,  I  could  have  knouted  a  round 
dozen  of  *  Moujiks'  to  relieve  my  feelings.  '  Alas  for  the  good  old 
tunes!'  was  my  mental  plaint  as  the  dismal  city  of  the  great  Czars 
loomed  in  the  horizon.  As  a  stranger,  and  above  all  as  an  English- 
man, I  was  fair  game  for  the  rapacious  but,  I  must  in  honour  allow, 
the  courteous  and  useful  landlord  of  the  Hotel  D — ;  and,  although 
I  paid  his  bill  with  a  shudder,  I  felt  more  like  a  prince  than  ever 
when  I  proceeded  in  state  from  his  palatial  hostelry  to  the  railway 
station  en  route  for  Moscow,  the  first  stage  of  my  journey.  I  had 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and  could  not  turn  back,  but,  to  be 
really  truthful,  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  make  a  bolt  for 
home.  My  deceased  relative  was  not  forgotten  in  my  prayers  that 
night.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  vicissitudes  and  adven- 
tures of  a  journey  comprising  thirty-six  hours  of  railway  travel  and 
forty-eight  hours  of  steaming  down  a  flat  uninteresting  river.  It  is 
enough  that  on  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  St.  Petersburg  I  found  my- 
self at  four  A.M.  alongside  the  quay  at  the  town  of  S — ,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga.  Tlje  golden  sunrise  was  very  picturesque  certainly, 
but  it  did  not  repay  me  for  being  rudely  awakened  by  a  shaggy, 
dirty,  unkempt  individual  admirably  typical  of  the  Kussian  Bear. 
On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  was  about  to  resent  the  intrusion 
on  my  private  cabin  in  that  practical  manner  which  so  often  brings 
inconsiderate  Britons  to  grief  in  a  foreign  land ;  but  a  voluble  out- 
burst of  execrable  Polish-French  impressed  my  temporarily  dazed 
senses  with  the  fact  that  the  intruder  was  a  friend  (save  the  mark  !) 
and  had  a  quasi  right  to  interpellate  me.  Conscious  of  my  utter 
inability  to  cope  with  the  strange  language,  manners,  and  customs 
of  my  future  '  subjects'  and  their  compatriots,  I  had  both  written 
and  telegraphed  to  my  *  agent'  to  assume  the  oflSce  of  '  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend'  as  soon  as  possible,  and  here  he  was  !  He 
had  *  bettered  the  instruction,'  and  now  took  a  savage  delight  in 
executing  a  war-dance  (in  which  surprise,  pleasure,  and  joyful 
anticipation  of  plunder  were  allegorically  depicted)  on  the  circum- 
scribed floor  of  the  cabin,  instead  of  decorously  awaiting  my  advent 
at  the  hotel. 

A  short,  slim,  wiry,  but  at  the  same  time  square-built  figure, 
keen  gray  eyes,  small  mouth,  and  good  teeth  ;  nose  of  the  Israelit- 
ish  type,  and  a  physiognomy  which,  apart  from  the  heavy  brown 
beard  depending  from  the  chin,  bore  the  strongest  resemblance  to 
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an  abnormally  overgrown  ferret — such  was  the  not  altogether  pre- 
possessing aspect  of  my  agent.  As  to  his  moral  qualities,  tiiey 
were  decidedly  '  mixed* — his  energy  marvellous,  his  industry  praise- 
worthy, his  sobriety  miraculous  considering  his  nationality,  his 
obstinacy  disheartening,  his  loquacity  maddening,  his  agility  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  talented  Yokes  family,  his  appetite  Q-ar- 
gantuan,  his  liberality  (with  my  money)  extreme,  his  good  temper 
imperturbable,  and  his  honesty, — well,  let  us  say  doubtful.  Ab 
to  his  consumption  of  cigarettes  and  tea,  I  would  fearlessly  back 
him  against  any  ten  men  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Before  I  had  been  a  couple  of  hours  in  his  company,  I  became 
painfully  conscious  of  one  fact,  that  the  more  respectful  and  defer- 
ential he  showed  himself,  the  more  anxious  he  appeared  to  meet  my 
views  in  every  way,  the  more  vehemently  and  ostentatiously  he 
paraded  his  total  self-abnegation,  the  more  surely  did  he  upset  all 
my  plans,  wishes,  and  suggestions,  and  carry  out  his  own  pro- 
gramme. Five  hours  in  a  train  which  progressed  at  the  rate  of 
somewhat  less  than  nine  miles  in  the  hour  landed  us  at  a  road- 
side station,  which  I  will  call  Bedkovka.  My  arrival  was  not  unex- 
pected, and  the  station-master  and  his  subordinates  welcomed  me, 
the  new  proprietor,  with  a  certain  amount  of  obsequiousness,  but 
they  jabbered  one  to  the  other  with  the  volubility  of  fish- wives ;  and 
to  my  dying  day  I  shall  retain  the  conviction  that  they  were  cutting 
jokes  at  my  expense.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  countenance  was 
not  an  index  to  my  feelings.  I  was  a  *  Boiard'  (I  believe  that  is 
the  correct  term),  and  I  felt  like  a  whipped  schoolboy.  The  *  only' 
carriage  in  the  province,  one  of  the  reckless  purchases  efiected  by 
my  deceased  relative  at  the  bidding  of  his  Mephistophelian  '  agent,' 
was  drawn  up  at  the  station*door ;  and  having  taken  my  seat  in  the 
ramshackly  vehicle,  with  friend  Baskoffsky  in  attendance,  off  we 
'  flew.'  I  speak  advisedly,  for  the  four  untamed  steeds,  harnessed 
abreast,  plunged  forward  at  a  given  signal,  lifted  my  triumphal 
chariot  several  feet  into  the  air,  and  then  settled  down  into  an 
insane  gallop  of  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  This  '  spurt,'  how- 
ever, was  only  for  the  *  gallery.'  A  few  hundred  yards  firom  the 
station  the  wild  career  of  the  sons  of  the  Ukraine  dwindled  down 
to  a  moderate  trot,  and  my  nerves  experienced  no  further  shock  in 
the  way  of  locomotion. 

Sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  of  monotonous  '  steppe'  had  to  be 
traversed  before  my  ears  were  greeted  by  the  thrilling,  and  not 
altogether  unwelcome,  announcement  that  I  had  entered  the  magic 
circle  of  my  Bussian  domain.  I  was  literally  monarch  of  all  I  sur- 
veyed ;  for  the  whole  area  in  front,  bounded  by  a  gentle  eminence, 
represented  what  I  may  call  the  '  fatal  legacy.' 

As  my  ^  state-coach'  advanced,  I  could  not  but  remark  that  the 
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lughway  over  which  I  was  supposed  to  exercise  supervision  con- 
trasted most  unfavourably  with  the  road  leading  to  it.  If  this,  I 
thought,  is  a  specimen  of  the  management  and  condition  of  my  estate, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  Ruts  two  and  three  feet  deep,  stunted 
shrubs  in  the  most  awkward  situations,  and  sand  from  six  to  nine 
inches  in  depth  were  the  leading  features  of  what  would  have  been 
styled  in  England  my  'approach.'  After  toiling  through  these 
obstacles  for  about  a  mile,  and  crossing  two  bridges  of  rotten  wood 
and  hardened  dung,  under  which  flowed  a  rapid  stream,  represented 
in  the  spring  by  a  roaring  raging  torrent,  the  family  mansion  burst 
upon  my  view  in  all  its  simple  grandeur.  A  wooden  shanty,  with 
nought  but  a  ground  floor ;  a  rickety  verandah,  covered  with  rotten 
canvas,  which,  perhaps,  had  once  been  white ;  a  garden  about 
twelve  feet  square,  choked  with  weeds  and  redolent  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter.  Such  was  the  exterior  of  my  future  abode.  Interior  : 
a  wooden  floor,  not  scrubbed  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant, and  literally  invisible  from  the  mass  of  dead  and  dying 
flies  superincumbent ;  a  few  old  wooden  chairs,  a  rickety  table  or 
two,  and  three  iron  bedsteads,  the  only  acceptable  articles  on  the 
premises.  No  curtains,  no  blinds,  no  carpets,  no  mirrors,  no  fire- 
places, no  '  nothing.'  The  bedding,  &c.,  with  which  I  subsequently 
made  acquaintance  is  too  painful  a  subject  for  me  to  descant  upon, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time.  We  entered.  My  '  fidus  Achates,* 
Monsieur  Baskofisky,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  welcomed 
me  in  stately  fashion,  grotesquely  imitated  by  the  groom  of  the 
chambers,  a  stunted  old  unshaven  mummy  in  a  coloured  nightshirt 
and  high  boots  ;  by  the  cook,  a  portly  greasy  individual  in  similar 
attire ;  by  his  wife,  a  veritable  hag,  less  portly,  but,  if  possible, 
still  more  greasy ;  by  a  stable  lad,  the  most  respectable-looking  of 
the  lot;  and  by  a  troop  of  dirty  half-naked  children.  Had  I 
been  taking  possession  of  Trentham  or  Eaton  Hall,  my  '  agent' 
could  not  have  advertised  my  style  and  importance  more  emphatic- 
ally than  M.  Baskofiisky  on  this  momentous  evening. 

My  fixed  intention  had  been  to  overhaul  accounts,  to  examine 
every  acre,  to  enter  into  all  the  minutiae  of  agriculture,  to  supervise 
the  labourers,  to  appraise  the  crops  already  ripening  for  harvest,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  my  dependents,  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of 
my  neighbours,  high  and  low,  and  a  thousand  other  things.  Alas 
for  good  intentions !  The  proverb  tells  us  what  locality  is  mac- 
adamised with  them ;  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  I  realised 
the  unwelcome  but  positive  fact  that,  as  I  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
the  Russian  language,  and  less  than  nothing  of  the  peculiar  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  peasantry,  I  must  perforce  remain  a  dummy  on  my 
own  estate,  a  cipher  in  my  own  village,  and  a  helpless  puppet, 
whose  strings  were  to  be  pulled  at  will  by  the  locally  omnipotent 
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Monsieur  Baskoffsky.  I  could  fill  a  volnme  with  anecdotes  of  my 
helpless  endeavours  to  take  the  reins  and  drive  myself,  of  my 
invariable  defeat  by  my  amiable  but  obstinate  coadjutor,  of  my 
praiseworthy  but  futile  struggles  with  the  crass  stupidity  of  the  Rus- 
sian rustic,  of  my  alternate  paroxysms  of  ludicrous  energy  and 
needless  despondency ;  but  I  will  refrain  from  inditing  more  than  a 
few  simple  facts  which  came  under  my  notice. 

I  had  four  distinct  elements  to  deal  with,  and,  if  possible,  ccm- 
ciliate — the  clerical,  the  official,  the  social,  and  the  dependent.  In 
Russia,  above  all  other  European  countries,  are  the  boundaries 
which  separate  these  four  sections  most  sharply  defined.  The  first 
was  represented  by  the  pope,  or  priest,  a  tall,  gaunt,  forbidding- 
looking  man  of  about  fifty,  whose  chief  characteristics  were  un- 
cleanl^ess  and  acquisitiveness.  As  his  linguistic  accomplishments 
were  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  native  tongue,  I  could  not 
enrich  my  mind  from  the  storehouses  of  his  intellect ;  bat  if  com- 
mon report  was  not  a  common  liar,  my  deprivation  was  not  of 
serious  moment.  He  visited  my  humble  tenement  regularly  and 
frequently,  and  with  consistent  regularity  consumed  one  bottle  of 
red  wine,  fifteen  cups  of  tea,  one  bottle  of  vodki,  and  thirty-three 
cigarettes;  never  more  nor  less.  His  gait  at  parting  was  not 
always  so  steady  or  so  imposing  as  one  usually  expects  in  a  digni- 
tary of  the  Church.  The  hours  of  divine  service  varied  according 
to  his  caprice,  and  were  somewhat  dependent  upon  how  and  where 
he  had  dined  on  Saturday  night.  The  bell  would  sometimes  tdl 
as  early  as  four  a.m.,  at  others  it  did  not  commence  ringing  before 
eleven.  The  length  of  the  prayers  was  equally  subject  to  erratic 
variation.  I  could  hardly  respect  my  spiritual  pastor,  and  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  love  him;  but  I  had  to  simulate  a  filial  regard, 
expressed  by  donations  of  roubles  and  strong  liquors,  or  I  should 
have  found  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  me.  The  pope  in  our  village 
wielded  a  deal  more  power  than  does  his  namesake  in  Rome.  He 
could  make  all  my  labourers  knock  ofif  work  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  harvest  by  a  mere  nod  of  his  head ;  and  when,  on  one 
occasion,  I  tried  to  persuade  a  score  or  so  of  his  flock  to  reap  a 
field  of  oats  on  a  saint's  day  (of  which,  by  the  by,  there  are  about 
three  per  week),  it  cost  me  just  two  pounds  fifteen  shillings  to 
pacify  his  outn^ed  religious  feelings.  Another  time  the  rustics, 
who  had  never  seen  mustard  grown,  declined  to  gather  the  crop 
without  first  consulting  their  minister.  The  crafty  old  fox  told 
them  it  would  be  a  most  imprudent  and  ^  uncanny'  proceeding  on 
their  part,  and  nothing  but  roubles  could  change  his  opinion.  Flesh 
and  blood  could  not  stand  such  barefaced  extortion,  and  I  rated  him 
sharply  through  an  interpreter ;  but  indignation  was  wasted.  He 
smiled,  and  replied,  '  What  can  you  expect  ?     I  must  live.' 
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A  landed  proprietor,  who  farms  his  own  estate  in  these  regions, 
should  remember  to  take  into  consideration  the  clerical  element 
when  he  calculates  his  profit  and  loss  account.  The  pope  is  auto- 
cratic, and  cares  for  no  one  but  the  policeman.  This  brings  us  to 
the  second,  or  official  element.  The  local  gendarme  can  annoy 
jou  as  effectually  as  the  curer  of  souls.  He  can,  and  does,  invent 
the  wildest  fables  of  the  Englishman's  disaffection.  If  you  address 
a  group  of  children,  you  are  instilling  revolutionary  principles  into 
their  young  and  innocent  minds ;  if  you  say  a  civil  word  to  a  roving 
band  of  Tartar  peasants,  you  are  holding  secret  intercourse  with  rebels 
in  Kazan ;  if  you  purchase  a  book  on  any  scientific  subject,  it  is  a  sign 
of  your  perverse  disposition ;  if  a  labourer  on  your  property  is  kicked 
by  a  horse,  or  cut  by  a  scythe,  or  drowned  while  bathing,  it  is  your 
sinister  influence  which  has  caused  the  disaster;  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum.  All  these  cock-and-bull  stories  are  transmitted  to  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  by  him  reedited  and  embellished  for 
the  edification  of  the  '  third  section*  at  St.  Petersburg.  Before  I 
had  been  six  weeks  in  the  district  I  had  committed  I  know  not  how 
many  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  became  of  such  importance 
that  special  detectives  were  detailed  to  watch  and  report  upon  my 
movements.  This  was  tolerably  irksome ;  but  suddenly  a  brilliant 
idea  struck  me.  Why  should  not  the  magisterial  magnate  of  the 
locality  be  susceptible  to  the  same  influences  as  his  ecclesiastical 
confrere'^  I  asked  him  to  dine  and  sleep,  I  gave  him  tea  and 
cigars,  and  requested  him  to  execute  a  commission  for  me  which 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  three  roubles.  I  handed  him  a  note  for 
fifty,  and  did  not  ask  for  change.  From  that  hour  my  character 
was  whitewashed,  the  spies  returned  whence  they  came,  and  I  once 
more  developed  into  a  respectable  member  of  society. 

Society  is  scarcely  the  appropriate  definition  wherewith  to  con- 
note my  entourage.  Neighbours  I  had,  sparse  and  eccentric ;  who 
and  what  were  they  ?  An  old  woman,  a  lady  by  birth,  but  whose 
conversation  was  rather  '  racy'  than  civilised ;  her  daughter,  over 
whose  matrimonial  career  I  prefer  to  draw  a  veil ;  her  son,  a  suck- 
ing 'Nihilist,*  who  had  spent  half  his  patrimony  in  gambling  at 
Monaco,  and  the  balance  in  editing  a  revolutionary  journal,  which 
was  strangled  in  its  birth  by  the  *  cabinet  noir ;'  an  illiterate  prig, 
who  styled  himself  doctor  of  medicine,  who  dabbled  in  politics  and 
killed  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  his  patients ;  one  gentleman,  who 
despised,  with  good  reason,  the  rest  of  the  parish,  but  with  whom 
I  could  make  no  progress,  as  he  was  only  conversant  with  his  own 
language ;  and  an  occasional  visitor  from  the  surrounding  villages 
and  estates,  who  looked  in  to  beguile  the  monotony  of  his  overland 
route.  Such  was  the  social  element,  decidedly  repugnant  to  a 
foreigner  and  an  Englishman ;  and,  moreover,  metaphorically  speak- 
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ing,  an  element  comprising  gunpowder  and  lacifer  matches,  liable  to 
explode  at  the  first  untoward  remark. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  as  the  preacher  hath  it,  I  must  speak  of  my 
dependents.  My  servants,  no  longer  my  '  serfs,'  must  be  seen  to  be 
really  appreciated.  Poor  souls!  they  know  no  better;  but  that 
excuse  does  not  console  the  unfortunate  victim  who  comes  among 
them  as  an  ignorant  stranger  and  a  despised  heretic.  The  Bussian 
peasant  has  five  inherent  and  ineradicable  peculiarities,  or,  perhaps, 
I  may  venture  to  say,  vices,  viz.  ignorance,  superstition,  dishonesty, 
drunkenness,  and  dirt.  A  paternal  Government  strictly  forbids  him 
to  cultivate  his  intellect ;  a  wide-awake  priest  nourishes  his  mis- 
guided apprehension  of  true  religion;  his  superiors,  from  the 
Gesarewitch  down  to  the  village  policeman,  afford  him  examples  of 
peculation  and  malversation;  inebriety  is  regarded  not  only  with 
indifference,  but  with  approval,  as  a  test  of  strength  and  manhood ; 
and  dirt  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  penurious  life  in  an  Arctic 
climate,  where  closed  pores  and  crawling  lice  supply  the  place  of 
deficient  fuel  and  scanty  garments.  In  the  French  language  there 
is  an  epithet,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent,  impayable.  The 
Bussian  lower  classes  are  impayables.  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  in  his 
letters  to  the  Times  newspaper,  summed  up  all  their  imperfections 
in  three  words :  '  They  lack  initiative.'  They  do,  indeed ;  but, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  paraphrase  the  baronet's  terse  sentence,  I 
should  say  they  lack  common  sense,  energy,  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
every  qualification  which  civilised  nations  expect  to  find  in  a  man. 
I  will  adduce  two  instances  of  '  lack  of  initiative,'  which  are  both 
amusing  and  instructive :  A  housemaid,  who  had  made  a  bed  and 
cleaned  a  room  daily  for  a  year  and  a  half,  left  her  duties  entirely 
undischarged,  because  her  mistress  on  the  evening  of  the  547th 
day  omitted  to  remind  her  that  the  bed  must  be  made  and  the 
apartment  swept  the  following  morning.  The  other  '  want  of 
initiative'  came  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  Every 
day  for  two  months  an  agricultural  'ganger'  led  from  forty  to 
fifty  men  and  women  into  the  fields  to  hoe,  dig,  reap,  &c.,'and  it 
was  his  business  also  to  carry  with  him  their  sustenance  for  the  day. 
On  the  61st  day  my  manager  omitted  to  tell  him  that  he  was  to 
take  the  provisions  as  usual.  He  left  them  behind,  the  labourers 
starved  and  grumbled,  but  the  delinquent  smiled,  and  most  com- 
placently assured  me  that  he  had  never  been  '  told'  to  take  out  food 
on  that  day.     This  is  '  want  of  initiative'  with  a  vengeance. 

I  am  still  a  '  landed  proprietor'  in  Bussia  and  a  *  pauper'  in 
England.  I  should  like  to  transfer  my  interest  for  a  veiy  small 
sum,  but  purchasers  are  shy.  My  balance-sheet  would  make  a 
business  man  shudder.  My  <  white  elephant'  is  still  in  the  stable, 
and  if  he  sticks  to  me  I  shall  have  some  more  to  say  about  him. 
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The  wide-spread  interest  excited  by  the  recent  dissension  among 
the  members  of  a  popular  London  clab,  and  the  frequent  reference 
occasioned  thereby  to  a  somewhat  similar  case  in  which  I  bore 
a  prominent  part,  seem  to  afford  me  a  fitting  opportnnity  for 
breaking  the  silence  of  twenty-one  years,  and  laying  the  follow- 
ing statement  before  the  public.  In  doing  so,  not  without  con- 
siderable hesitation,  I  desire  to  make  no  ad  misericordiam  appeal, 
I  inyoke  no  sympathy,  I  urge  no  protest ;  above  all,  I  would 
deprecate  the  revival  of  anything  like  ill-feeling  between  myself 
ftnd  the  survivors  among  those  who  took  part  in  the  little  drama 
played  so  long  ago.  Under  the  healiug  influence  of  time,  the 
asperities  then  evoked  have  softened  down;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  of  those  who  were  prominent  among  my  opponents  there  is 
one  with  whom  I  am  not  now  on  friendly  terms.  But  as,  though 
a  generation  has  grown  up  since  the  occurrence  of  my  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Thackeray  and  my  expulsion  from  the  Garrick  Club,  these 
events  are  frequently  vaguely  referred  to  in  literary  circles,  as  they 
are  invariably  cast  in  my  teeth  by  those  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
somewhat  public  career,  I  may  happen  in  my  own  person  or  vicari- 
ously to  offend,  and  as — though  the  broad  facts  are  well  known — 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  allude  to  them  have  either  not  had  the 
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opportunity  or  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  details,  I 
Tenture  here  to  present  a  plain  story  of  the  affair.  Let  me  premise 
by  asking  those  who  read  it  to  remember  that,  at  the  time  of  my 
offence — the  bad  taste  and  silliness  of  which  I  have  admitted  from 
the  first — I  was  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty,  with  all  the  rash- 
ness, the  impetuosity,  the  thoughtlessness,  and,  I  daresay,  the 
insolence  of  youth.  Let  them  read  the  little  article  which  was  the 
cause  of  that  offence,  judging  of  it  first  by  its  own  merits  and  de- 
merits, then  in  comparison  with  personalities  and  criticisms  which 
have  been  published  before  and  since.  Let  them  compare  it  with 
what  was  said  by  the  convives  of  the  *  Noctes  AmbrosianaB '  of  the 
Whig  politicians  and  'cockney  versifiers,'  among  whom  were 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  of  the  day  ;  let  them  compare  it  with 
what  was  said  by  Dr.  Maginn,  and  his  compeers  in  Fraser,  of  those 
from  whose  political  or  literary  opinions  they  differed ;  aboYe  all, 
let  them  compare  it  with  Mr,  Thackeray's  own  description  in 
Fraser  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  litteratewrs  of  that  period  ;* 
and  let  them  recollect  that  for  this  offence  I  was  not  only  branded 
for  life  with  a  social  stigma,  but  that  so  strong  was  the  clique  of 
my  opponents,  that  it  required  all  the  kindness  of  my  friends  and  a 
not  inconsiderable  amount  of  dogged  perseyerance  and  constant 
industiy  on  my  own  part  to  enable  me  to  make  any  way  in  my 
literary  career. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  the  proprietor  of  a  little  weekly 
periodical  engaged  me  to  write  in  its  columns.  The  paper  con- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  '  scissored'  matter ;  but  all  that  was 
original  in  it  was  to  be  supplied  by  two  contributors — the  late 
Mr.  Watts  Phillips  and  myself.  In  the  second  week  of  my  engage- 
ment, late  one  eyening,  I  received  a  note  from  the  printer,  begging^ 
me  to  come  directly  to  the  printing-office.  On  arriving  there  I 
found  that  Mr.  Watts  Phillips  had  over-estimated  the  amount  of 
'  copy'  which  he  had  furnished,  and  that  above  a  column  was  still 
wanting,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  supplied  at  once.  I 
sat  down  there  and  then,  sent  for  the  file  of  the  journal,  and  seeing 
that,  in  the  previous  number,  under  the  heading  '  Literary  Talk,' 
I  had  contributed  a  few  notes  on  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  I  wrote  the 
following  article : 


*  Their  nftme8  are  given  as  Doctor  Lamer  and  Mistar  Edwad  Lyttn  Bnlwig  : 
*  One  was  pail  and  wor  spektikies,  a  wig,  and  a  white  neckcloth.  T'other  was  slim, 
with  a  hook  nose,  a  pail  fase,  a  small  waist,  a  pair  of  flailing  shoulders,  a  tight  coat, 
and  a  catarack  of  black  satting  tnmbling  oat  of  his  bnsm,  and  falling  into  a  gilt 
yelTot  veskit.*  Thronghont  the  article  Mr.  Bolwer's  prononoiation  is  mercilessly 
caricatured,  and  Dr.  Lardner  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  *  the  Irishman  in  the 
wig.'  Vide  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Yellowplush, 
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'LITERARY  TALK. 
This  week  our  subject  is  : 

MR.  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

His  Appearance. 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  forty-six  years  old,  though,  from  the  silvery  whiteness 
of  his  hair,  he  appears  somewhat  older.  He  is  very  tail,  standing  upwards 
of  six  feet  two  inches ;  and  as  he  walks  erect,  his  height  makes  him  con- 
spicuous in  eveiy  assembly.  His  face  is  bloodless,  and  not  particularly  ex- 
pressive, but  remarkable  for  the  fracture  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  the  result 
of  an  accident  in  youth.  He  wears  a  small  gray  whisker,  but  otherwise  is 
clean  shaven.  No  one  meeting  >^iw^  could  fail  to  recognise  in  him  a  gentle- 
man ;  his  bearing  is  cold  and  uninviting ;  his  style  of  conversation  either 
openly  cynical  or  affectedly  good-natured  and  benevolent ;  his  bonhomie  is 
forced,  his  wit  biting,  his  pride  easily  touched ;  but  his  appearance  is  invari- 
ably that  of  the  cool,  suave,  weU-bred  gentleman,  who,  whatever  may  be 
rankling  within,  suffers  no  surfEUse  display  of  his  emotion. 

His  Career. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Thackeray,  though  a  prolific  writer,  and  holding 
constant  literary  employment,  was  unknown  by  name  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
public.  To  Frasefs  Magazine  he  was  a  regular  contributor ;  and  very  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  Punch  he  joined  Mr.  Mark  Lemon's  staff.  In  the 
Punch  pages  appeared  many  of  his  wisest,  most  thoughtful,  and  wittiest 
essays.  "  Mr.  Brown's  Letters  to  his  Nephew,"  on  love,  marriage,  friendship, 
choice  of  a  club,  &c.,  contain  an  amount  of  worldly  wisdom  which,  independ- 
ently of  the  amusement  to  be  obtained  from  them,  render  them  really  valu- 
able reading  to  young  men  beginning  life.  The  Booh  of  Snobs,  equally  per- 
fect in  its  way,  aJso  originaUy  appeared  in  Punch.  Here,  too,  were  published 
his  buffooneries,  his  Ballads  of  Policeman  X.,  his  Jeames's  Diary,  and  some 
other  scraps,  the  mere  form  of  which  consisted  in  outrages  on  orthography, 
and  of  which  he  is  now  deservedly  ashamed.  It  was  with  the  publication  of 
the  third  or  .fourth  number  of  Vanity  Fair  that  Mr.  Thackeray  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  reading  public  as  a  great  genius.  This  great  work,  which, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  The  Newcomes,  is  the  most  perfect  literary 
dissection  of  the  human  heart,  done  with  the  cleverest  and  most  unsparing 
hand,  had  been  offered  to,  and  rejected  by,  several  of  the  first  publishers  in 
London.  But  the  public  saw  and  recognised  its  value  ;  the  great  guns  of 
literature,  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh,  boomed  forth  their  praises ;  the 
light  tirailleurs  in  the  monthly  and  weekly  press  reechoed  the  feux  dejoie, 
and  the  novelist's  success  was  made.  Pendennis  followed,  and  was  equally 
valued  by  the  literary  world,  but  scarcely  so  popular  with  the  public.  Then 
came  Esmond,  which  fell  almost  stiU-bom  from  the  press ;  and  then  The 
Newcomes,  perhaps  the  best  of  all ;  The  Virginians,  now  publishing,  though 
admirably  written,  lacks  interest  of  plot,  and  is  proportionately  unsuccessful. 

His  Success, 
commencing  with  Vanity  Fair,  culminated  with  his  Lectures  on  the  English 
Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  which  were  attended  by  all  the  Court 
andfftshion  of  London.    The  prices  were  extravagant;  the  lecturer's  adola- 
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tion  of  birth  and  position  was  extravagant ;  the  success  was  extravagant 
No  one  succeeds  better  than  Mr.  Thackeray  in  cutting  his  coat  according  to 
his  cloth.  Here  he  flattered  the  aristocracy;  but  when  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  George  Washington  became  the  idol  of  his  worship,  the  "  Four 
Oeorges"  the  objects  of  his  bitterest  attacks.  These  last-named  lectures 
have  been  dead  fiEulures  in  England,  though  as  literary  compositions  they  are 
most  excellent.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  his  success  is  on  the  wane.  His 
writings  never  were  understood  or  appreciated,  even  by  the  middle  classes ; 
the  aristocracy  have  .been  alienated  by  his  American  onslaught  on  their  body ; 
and  the  educated  and  refined  are  not  sufficientiy  numerous  to  constitute  an 
audience.  Moreover,  there  is  a  want  of  heart  in  all  he  writes,  which  is  not 
to  be  balanced  by  the  most  brilliant  sarcasm,  and  the  most  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart.' 

I  may  here  state  that  this  sketch  was  written  currents  calamo ; 
that  I  never  saw  it  in  proof;  and  that  though  withoat  doabt  it  con- 
tained a  reflex  of  my  opinion,  it  was  merely  intended  as  a  piece  of 
passing  criticism,  and  most  certainly  not  as  a  deliberate  insult  to 
the  person  it  described. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  received  the  following  letter : 

*  86  Onslow-square,  S.W.,  June  14. 

Sir, — ^I  have  received  two  numbers  of  a  little  paper  containing  notices 
respecting  myself,  of  which,  as  I  learn  from  the  best  authority,  you  are 
the  writer. 

In  the  first  article  of  **  Literary  Talk"  you  think  fit  to  publish  an 
incorrect  account  of  my  private  dealings  with  my  publishers.* 

In  this  week's  number  appears  a  so-called  '*  Sketch,"  containing  a 
description  of  my  manners,  person,  and  conversation,  and  an  account  of  my 
Htari^  l^orks,  which  of  course  you  are  at  liberty  to  praise  or  condemn  as  a 
liAap,i|r  p^tic. 

.But  you  state,  with  regard  to  my  conversation,  that  it  is  either  "  frankly 
cynical  or  affectedly  benevolent  and  good-natured ;"  and  of  my  works  (lec- 
tures) that  in  some  I  showed  ''  an  extravagant  adulation  of  rank  and  posi- 
tion" whiqh  in  other  lectures  ("  as  I  know  how  to  cut  my  coat  according  to 
my  cloth")  became  the  object  of  my  bitterest  attack. 

As  I  understand  your  phrases,  you  impute  insincerity  to  me  when  I 
speak  good-naturedly  in  private;  assign  dishonourable  motives  to  me  for 
sentiments  which  I  have  delivered  in  public ;  and  charge  me  with  advancing 
statements  which  I  have  never  delivered  at  all. 

Had  your  remarks  been  written  by  a  person  unknown  to  me  I  should 
have  noticed  them  no  more  than  other  calumnies ;  but  as  we  have  shaken 
hands  more  than  once,  and  met  hitherto  on  friendly  terms  (you  may  ask  one 

of  your  employers,  Mr. of ,  whether  I  did  not  speak  of  you  very 

lately  in  the  most  friendly  manner),  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice  of  articles 
which  I  consider  to  be  not  offensive  and  unfriendly  merely,  but  slanderous 
and  untrue. 

We  meet  at  a  club  where,  before  you  were  bom  I  believe,  I  and  other 
gentiemen  have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  without  any  idea  that  our  con- 

*  This  was  a  paragraph  in  the  *  scissored  matter*  already  referred  to,  with  which 
I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
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Tersation  would  supply  paragraphs  for  professional  vendors  of  "  Literary 
Talk  ;**  and  I  don't  remember  that  oat  of  that  club  I  have  ever  exchanged 
six  words  with  you.  Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  talk  which  you  have 
heard  there  is  not  intended  for  newspaper  remark,  and  to  beg — as  I  have 
a  right  to  do — ^that  you  will  refrain  from  printing  comments  upon  my 
private  conversations;  that  you  will  forego  discussions,  however  blundering, 
upon  my  private  afl&drs ;  and  that  you  will  henceforth  please  to  consider  any 
question  of  my  personal  truth  and  sincerity  as  quite  out  of  the  province  of 
yonr  criticism.  W.  M.  Thackebay. 

E.  Tates,  Esq.' 

I  sappose  I  may  assume  it  to  be  dear  that  this  letter  is  inten- 
tionally arrogant  and  offensiTe.  It  impelled  me  to  write  in  answer 
a  letter,  in  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  Mr.  Thackeray  of 
some  past  errors  of  his  own — ^rather  strong  errors  of  a  similar  kind 
as  to  taste — ^not  the  result  of  the  hasty  occupation  of  the  hoar,  bat 
deUberately  extending  over  a  long  space  of  time,  persisted  in  from 
month  to  month,  and  marked  by  the  most  wanton,  reckless,  and 
aggravated  personality.  And  in  regard  to  this  charge  against  me 
of  availing  myself  of  my  position  as  a  member  of  his  dnb  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  him,  I  pointed  ont  that  he  certainly  had  not 
hesitated  to  avail  himself  of  the  same  material;  that  from  a 
member  of  the  dab  he  had  drawn  his  character  of  Foker,  and  had 
actually  produced  an  onmistakable  caricature  of  the  original  in  a 
wood-block  drawn  by  his  own  pencil.  I  pointed  out  that  the  sketch 
of  Captain  Shindy,  and  several  other  characters,  held  up  to  ridicule 
in  the  Book  of  Snobs,  were  undoubtedly  offensive  reproductions  of 
members  of  the  Garrick  Club ;  and  I  claimed  my  right  to  write  on 
such  matters  at  my  own  free  will  with  his  example  before  me.  But 
before  sending  this  letter  I  thought  it  better  to  show  it  to  a  friend ; 
audi  accord^ly  took  it  to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  from  whom, 
during  my  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  I  always 
received  the  most  affectionate  attention  and  the  kindest  adrice. 
Had  I  sent  the  letter,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  matter  would  have 
ended  then  and  there,  but,  acting  on  Mr.  Dickens's  opinion,  I  con- 
sented to  caned  it.  It  was  at  once  destroyed,  and  I  acknowledged 
Mr.  Thackeray's  missive  in  the  following  terms : 

'Jui6l5th,lS58. 

Sir,— I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  day's  date 
referring  to  two  articles,  of  which  I  am  the  writer.  You  will  excuse  my  point- 
ing out  to  you  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  me  bound  to  accept  your  angiy 
"  understanding"  of  my  "  phrases."  I  do  not  accept  it  in  the  least ;  I  quite 
reject  it. 

I  cannot  characterise  your  letter  in  any  other  terms  than  those  in  which 
you  characterise  the  article  which  has  given  you  so  much  offence.  If  your 
letter  to  me  were  not  both  "  slanderous  i^  untrue,"  I  should  readily  have  dis- 
cussed its  subject  with  you,  and  avowed  my  earnest  and  frank  desire  to  set 
anything  right  I  may  have  left  wrong.  Your  letter  being  what  it  is,  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  my  present  reply.  Edmund  Yatbs.' 
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I  took  it  for  granted  that  this  matter  lay,  wholly  and  solely, 
between  Mr.  Thackeray  and  myself,  nntil  I  received  formal  notice 
in  writing  from  Mr.  Thackeray  that  he  had  referred  this  correspond- 
ence to  the  Committee  of  the  Garrick  Club,  of  which  we  were  both 
members,  in  the  following  letter : 

*  Mr.  Thackeray  has  this  day  fonvarded  a  copy  of  the  ensuing  letter  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Garrick  Club,  with  the  enclosures  mentioned  in  his  letter : 

36  OnBlow-Bqnare,  Jane  19,  1858. 
Gentlemen, — The  accompanying  letters  have  passed  hetween  me  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  another  memher  of  the  Garrick  Clnh.  Rather  than  have 
any  personal  controversy  with  him,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  submit  our 
correspondence  to  you,  with  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  difference.  I  think  I  may  fairly  appeal  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Garrick  Club  to  decide  whether  the  complaints  I  have  against  Mr.  Yates  are 
not  well  founded,  and  whether  the  practice  of  publishing  such  articles  as  that 
which  I  enclose  will  not  be  fatal  to  the  comfort  of  the  club,  and  is  not  intoler- 
able in  the  society  of  gentlemen. — Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.  Thackeray.' 

In  the  first  surprise  of  this  intelligence  I  asked  the  Committee 
to  suspend  their  judgment  until  I  had  consulted  my  friends,  and 
been  able  to  prepare  my  own  version  of  the  matter  for  submission  to 
them ;  but,  under  date  of  the  aame  day,  I  was  informed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  club  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  had 
been  called  to  take  the  subject  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  complaint  into 
consideration.  Thereupon  I  addressed  the  following  to  the  Com- 
mittee : 

*  June  28,  1858. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  received  a  polite  intimation  from  the  secretary  of  the 
club  that  the  Committee  will  assemble,  on  Saturday  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  complaints  made  against  me  by  Mr.  Thackeray. 
With  the  greatest  respect,  I  beg  to  submit  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  grievance  is 
not  one  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee.  His  grievance  is  a  certain  article 
written  by  me  in  a  certain  newspaper.  That  article  makes  no  reference  to 
the  club,  refers  to  no  conversation  that  took  place  there,  violates  no  confidence 
reposed  there  either  in  himself  or  any  one  else.  This  article  may  be  in 
exceedingly  bad  taste ;  but  I  submit,  with  great  deference,  and  subject  to  the  Com- 
mittee's better  judgment,  that  the  Committee  is  not  a  committee  of  taste.  This 
article  may  be,  most  unintentionally,  incorrect  in  details ;  but,  unless  I  have 
so  far  forgotten  the  honour  and  character  of  a  gentleman  as  wilftdly  to  distort 
truth,  I  still  venture  to  submit  that  this  inaccuracy  is  not  a  question  for  the 
Committee's  collective  decision.  Mr.  Thackeray's  course,  in  laying  this  matter 
before  the  Committee,  I  hold  to  be  unprecedented.  Unless  I  am  mistaken, 
there  are  meiiibers  of  the  Committee's  own  body  who  have  been  the  subject  of 
very  strong  remarks  in  print  by  fellow-members  of  the  club,  but  who  have  no 
more  thought  of  laying  their  personal  injuries  taxd  resentments  before  the 
Committee  than  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions.  Once  again. 
I  take  this  position  with  the  greatest  respect.  If  the  Committee  think  other- 
wise, then  I  readily  submit  myself  to  the  correction  of  the  Committee,  and 
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recognise  as  fully  as  the  Committee  can  that  Mr.  Thackeray  lays  the  corre- 
spondence before  them  in  the  legitimate  and  customary  way.  In  this  case, 
but  not  otherwise,  I  strongly  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  letter  of  the  14th  inst. ;  and  when  the  Committee 
have  heard  that  letter  read,  I  ask  whether  Mr.  Thackeray  rendered  it  possible 
for  me  to  express  my  regret  for  having  given  him  offence.' 

The  Committee  held  a  meeting,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  competent  for  them  to  enter  into  Mr.  Thackeray's 
complaints  against  me;  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  complaints  against 
me  were  well  founded^  and  that  I  was  bound  to  make  an  ample 
apology  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  or  to  retire  from  the  clnb ;  and  that  if 
I  declined  to  apologise  or  retire,  the  Committee  wonld  feel  it  their 
dnty  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  club  to  consider  the  subject. 
I  replied — but  I  may  observe  that  before  I  did  so,  Mr.  Thackeray, 
having  had  a  fortnight  to  think  of  it,  and  while  his  own  reference 
was  still  pending,  took  occasion  to  make  a  most  offensive  reference 
to  me  in  print,  in  his  novel.  The  Virginians^  which  was  then 
publishing — that,  with  all  respect  and  deference,  I  would  not 
retire  from  the  club,  and  that  I  could  not  apologise  to  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray ;  and  I  therefore  desired  to  appeal  to  a  general  meeting  on  the 
two  questions  :  first,  whether  the  cause  between  Mr.  Thackeray 
and  myself  was  a  cause  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee  at  all ; 
and  secondly,  whether,  if  it  were,  Mr.  Thackeray  had  any  right  to 
claim  an  apology  from  one  whom  he  had  so  very  arrogantly  and 
coarsely  addressed. 

Upon  this  the  Committee  convened  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Garrick  Club,  to  which  I  addressed  the  following  note  : 

*  Gentlemen, — You  will  this  day  have  laid  before  you  a  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Thackeray  and  myself,  certain  resolutions  of  your  Committee 
affecting  me,  and  such  few  representations  as  I  have  thought  it  becoming  to 
offer  to  your  Committee  in  writing.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that,  although  I 
consider  Mr.  Thackeray  to  have  placed  it  out  of  my  power  to  apologise  to 
him,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  apologise  to  you  for  any  unpleasant  feeling 
that  I  may  have  awakened  in  the  club  by  the  publication  of  the  unfortunate 
article  in  question.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  expressing  to  you  (but 
not  to  Mr.  Thackeray)  my  sincere  regret  that  I  ever  wrote  it,  and  put  you  to 
the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  having  to  take  it  into  your  consideration.' 

The  general  meeting  was  held.  It  was  attended,  I  believe,  by 
every  individual  member  of  the  Committee,  who,  with  one  excep- 
tion, not  merely  voted  for  themselves,  but  made  an  extensive 
'  whip'  in  their  own  support.  Among  my  active  supporters  were 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  and  some  lead- 
ing members  of  my  own  profession,  including  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  Mr.  Samuel  Lover,  and  Mr. 
Palgrave  Simpson.     But  the  power  of  the  Committee  was  too  strong 
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for  US,  and  by  a  majority  of  70  to  46  the  following  resdntions  were 
carried: 

'  1.  That  it  was  competent  for  the  Committee  to  enter  into  Mr.  Thaek^ray'e 
complaints  against. Mr.  Yates. 

2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  complaints 
against  Mr.  Yates  are  well  founded. 

3.  That  the  practice  of  publishing  such  articles,  being  reflections  on  one 
member  of  the  club  against  any  other,  wiU  be  fatal  to  the  comfort  of  the  dab, 
and  is  intolerable  in  a  society  of  gentiemen. 

4.  That  this  meeting  is  at  once  prepared  to  support  the  Committee  in  any 
step  that  they  may  consider  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  this  ohjeetion- 
able  practice. 

5.  That  this  meeting  trusts  that  a  most  disagreeable  duty  may  be  spared 
it  by  Mr.  Yates  making  such  ample  apology  to  Mr.  Tliaokeray  as  may  result 
in  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  unpleasant  expressions  used  in  reference  to  this 
matter. 

6.  That  with  this  expression  of  opinion,  the  meeting  refers  the  whole 
question  hack  to  the  Committee.' 

To  the  secretary's  faTonr,  enclosing  these  resolntionSy  I  re- 
turned no  answer.  Li  pursuance  of  this,  the  Committee  erased  my 
name  from  the  list  of  members  on  the  20th  July,  of  which  I  receiyed 
notice  from  the  secretary.  An  interval  of  grace  had  been  pre- 
viously left  for  me  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Thackeray ;  but  I  did  not 
apologise,  and  that  was  the  result. 

Such  is  the  plain  and  simple  story  of  this  painful  matter.  I 
tell  it  not  to  vindicate  myseK,  for  no  one  can  see  more  clearly 
than  I  do  the  silliness  and  bad  taste  of  the  original  article;  nor, 
most  assuredly,  to  cast  any  slur  upon  Mr.  Thackeray's  memory,  for 
I  firmly  believe  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  led  to 
acknowledge  that  the  severity  of  my  punishment  was  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  offence  committed.  I  tell  it  that  that  portion  of  the 
public  which  is  interested  in  literary  squabbles,  and  to  which  I  am 
so  frequently  held  up  as  a  terrible  example,  maybe  rightly  informed 
as  to  the  extent  of  my  offence ;  and  that  tiiose  who  bear  my  name 
may  rest  assured  that  the  act  which  has  been  so  frequently  referred 
to,  and  so  bitterly  punished,  was  one  for  which,  though  they  may 
deplore  the  thoughtlessness  which  prompted  it,  and  the  obstinacy 
vnth  which  it  was  carried  out,  they  can  have  no  real  reason  to  blnsh. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MISTER  KING. 

Bt  D.  Christie  Murray. 


This  is  the  story  of  Mister  King, 

American  citizen,  Phineas  E., 

Whom  I  met  in  Orkhanie,  far  away 
From  freshening  cocktail  and  genial  slhig. 
A  little  man,  with  twinkling  eyes, 

A  nose  like  a  hawk's,  and  lips  drawn  thin. 

And  a  little  imperial  stuck  on  his  chin. 

And  abont  him  always  a  cheerfiil  grin. 
Dashed  with  a  comic  and  quaint  surprise. 

It  chanced  we  were  short  of  doctors  there 

When  Mister  King  came,  none  knew  whence, 

With  a  very  decided  lack  of  pence. 
And  diplomas  drawn  from  a  school  of  air. 
That  very  night  a  loot  of  wine 

Made  correspondents  and  doctors  glad ; 
And  the  little  man,  unasked  to  dine. 

Sat  down  and  shared  in  all  we  had ; 
For  none  said  *  Nay,'  and  his  ready  hand 

Reached  after  pilau  and  fowl  and  drink, 

And  he  tossed  off  his  liquor  without  a  wink, 
And  wielded  his  knife  like  a  warrior's  brand ! 
With  a  buccaneering  swaggering  look 

He  sang  his  song,  he  cracked  his  jest, 
And  he  bullied  the  waiter,  and  damned  the  cook, 

With  a  charming  self-approving  zest. 

They  wanted  doctors.     He  was  a  doctor. 

Had  they  wanted  a  prince  it  had  been  the  same ! 
Cobbler,  general,  admiral,  proctor, — 

A  man  may  be  anything.     What's  in  a  name  ? 
The  wounded  were  dying,  the  dead  lay  thick 
In  the  hospital  beds,  beside  the  quick ; 
And  a  man  who  had  but  a  steady  nerve, 

Though  he  knew  no  more  than  how  to  obey, 
In  those  stem  times  might  well  deserve 

His  fifty  piastres  daily  pay. 
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So  Mister  King,  as  aBsistant-Bnigeon, 

Bandaged  and  nursed  and  dosed  and  dressed. 
And  worked,  as  he  ate  and  drank,  with  zest. 

Until  he  began  to  blossom  and  burgeon 

To  folness  of  feature,  and  redness  of  cheek, 

And  his  starven  hands  grew  plump  and  sleek ! 

But  for  all  sign  of  wealth  he  wore. 

He  swaggered  neither  less  nor  more ; 

He  talked  the  stuff  he  talked  of  yore, 

And  cursed  as  he  had  cursed  before. 

With  his  Yankee  relish  and  Yankee  twang, 

His  Yankee  brag  and  his  Yankee  slang : 

But,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  all  held  dear 

Of  the  impudent  little  adyenturer ; 

And  any  man  with  an  eye  might  see 

That,  though  he  bore  it  merrily. 

He  recognised  the  tacit  scorn 

Which  dwelt  about  him  night  and  mom. 

The  Turk  fought  well — as  all  men  fight 

For  life  and  faith,  and  hearth  and  home ; 
But  from  Teliche  and  Etropol,  front  and  right 

The  MuscoY  swirled  like  the  swirling  foam 

On  the  rack  of  a  tempest-driven  sea ! 
And  foot  by  foot  stanch  Mehemet  Ali 
Was  driyen  along  the  Lajen  valley, 
Till  he  set  his  battered  forces  down 
Just  northward  of  the  little  town,  j 

And  waited  on  War's  destiny !  i 

War's  destiny  came,  and  line  by  line 

His  forces  broke  and  fled. 
For  three  days  in  Orkhanie  town 
The  arabas  went  up  and  down. 

With  loads  of  dying  and  dead ; 
Until,  in  a  rush  of  panic  fear. 
The  hardest-bitten  warriors  there 
Turned  with  the  cowardly  Bassouk 
And  vile  Circassian,  and  forsook 
The  final  fort  in  headlong  flight. 
While,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  cannon  belched  their  hate 
Behind  the  flying  crowd,  and  Ceut 
And  near  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar 
Pressed  onward  to  the  spoil  of  war 

In  haste  precipitate ! 
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And  the  Utile  adventarer  sat  in  a  shed 

With  one  woman  dying  and  one  woman  dead. 

The  victims  of  the  fire  and  sword 

Of  Ghefket's  base  Circassian  horde. 

Nothing  he  knew  of  the  late  defeat, 

Nothing  of  Mehemet's  enforced  retreat, 

For  he  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  Turkish  tongue, 

And  had  seen  no  Englishman  all  day  long. 

So  he  sat  and  watched  by  a  flask  of  rum, 

With  a  cigarette  'twixt  finger  and  thumb. 

Calmly  puffing  and  watching  the  smoke, 

And  probably  hatching  some  filthy  joke ; 

When  in  at  the  door  without  a  word 

Burst  a  Circassian,  hand  on  sword  ; 
And  the  blade  leapt  out  of  its  sheath,  as  a  flame 

Breaks  from  a  fire  when  the  coals  are  stirred ; 
And  Mister  King,  with  a  *  What's  your  game  ?' 
Faced  the  Tchircasse  with  the  wild  beast  eyes, 

*  Now  wha*  do  you  want  ?'  said  Mister  King. 

Quoth  tha  savage,  in  English,  *  The  woman  dies !' 

*  Waall,*  said  the  Impostor,  *  you'll  take  your  fling, 
At  least  in  the  fijrst  case,  along  of  a  son 

Of  Co-lumbia,  daughter  of  Albion !' 

The  Tchircasse  passed  to  the  side  of  the  bed — 

A  distaff  was  leaning  against  the  wall. 
And  Mister  Edng,  with  arms  at  length. 
Gave  it  swing  with  all  his  strength. 
And  crashed  it  full  on  the  villain's  head. 

And  dropped  him,  pistols,  and  daggers,  and  all ! 
Then  with  the  sword  he  raged  through  the  door. 
And  there  were  three  hundred  savages  more. 
All  hungry  for  murder  and  loot  and  rape ! 
Mister  King  with  a  volley  of  verbal  grape 
Bore  down  on  the  crowd  with  the  slain  man's  sword  ! 

He  knew  at  a  glance  the  state  of  the  case. 

How  rapine  and  murder  laid  waste  the  place ; 
And  he  saw,  without  need  of  a  single  word. 
That  the  Turk  had  flown,  and  the  Buss  was  near. 

And  the  Tchircasse  held  his  midway  revel, 
So  he  laid  himself  out  to  curse  and  swear. 

And  he  raged  like  an  eloquent  devil ! 

They  waited  in  a  mute  surprise, 

Amazed  that  any  single  man  should  dare 
Harangue  an  arm^d  crowd  with  such  an  air. 
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And  snch  commanding  anger  in  his  eyes, 

Tilly  thinking  him  at  least  an  English  lord, 

The  Tchircasse  leader  lowered  his  sword. 

And,  riding  forth  a  little  from  the  crowd, 

Spoke  a  few  words  in  his  own  tongae  and  bowed. 

Then  slowly  rode  away  with  all  his  men. 

And  Mister  King  tnmed  to  his  task  again, 

Fonnd  a  rough  araba,  with  bullocks  twain. 

Haled  np  the  unwilling  bmtes  with  might  and  main. 

Laid  the  poor  wounded  woman  gently  down, 

And  calmly  droye  her  from  the  rescued  town. 

And  Mister  King,  when  we  heard  the  story, 
Was  a  little  abashed  by  the  hero's  glory. 
*  And  look  you  here,  my  boys,  you  may  laff. 
But  I  ain't  the  man  to  start  at  chaff. 
I  know,  without  any  jaw  from  you, 
'Twas  a  domed  nonsensical  thing  to  do ; 
But  I  tell  you  plain,  and  I  mean  it  tew, 
For  all  it  was  such  a  ridickalous  thing, 
I  SHOULD  DO  IT  AGAIN  !'  Said  Mistor  King. 
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GREENE  FERNE  FARM. 

Bt  the  Authob  of  '  The  Gamxkebpeb  at  Home.* 


X.  A  Feay. 


Puff-puff!  puff-puff!  hum-m-m!  as  the  fly-wheel  whizzed  round 
with  a  sudden  ease  in  working. 

*  I  detest  these  ploughing  engines/  said  Squire  Thorpe,  looking 
over  the  gate  and  leaning  his  arms  on  it,  as  country  people 
always  do. 

'  But  if  the  tenants  find  deep  ploughing  and  manuring  better, 
I  suppose  that's  the  point/  said  Valentine. 

*  For  the  tenant,  yes/  said  the  Squire,  as  he  shouldered  his 
gun  and  turned  away  from  the  gate.  ^  For  me,  it  is  another 
matter.  It  is  a  question  with  me  if  this  deep  ploughing  will  not 
exhaust  the  earth.' 

^  But  the  artificial  manure,'  said  Valentine,  who  was  inclined  to 
argue  with  any  one. 

*  Rnbbish !  Why,  it's  only  used  like  dust — ^not  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick ;  and  they  take  all  that  out  again  quick  enough.  Then 
these  deep  drains ;  they  carry  away  as  much  of  the  richness  of  the 
soil  as  water.' 

'Tou  don't  think  much  of  unexhausted  improvements,'  said 
Geoffirey. 

*  The  greatest  nonsense  ever  talked,'  said  the  Squire,  working 
himself  into  a  temper.  *  It's  simply  a  device  to  suck  every  atom  out 
of  the  soil,  and  leave  me  as  dry  as  a  dead  hemlock.  What  profit 
do  you  suppose  I  get  out  of  the  land  ?  I'm  pestered  to  put  up 
cattle-staUs  and  sheds,  to  sink  weUs  and  rebuild  feurmhouses,  to  put 
in  drains — confound  the  drains!  Then  I  must  make  reductions 
because  the  labourers  want  higher  wages,  and  take  off  ten  per  cent 
because  the  weather's  been  bad !  As  if  the  weather  had  not  always 
been  wrong  these  three  hundred  years  !  I'm  perfectly  sick  of  science 
and  superphosphates,  shorthorns  and  steam  -  tackle.  Then  they 
bring  public  opinion,  forsooth,  on  me,  and  say  I  must  disgorge ! 
[Intense  disgust.]  Disgorge !  Let  them  take  the  land,  and  wel- 
come, and  give  me  an  equivalent  in  Consols,  I  should  be  twenty 
times  better  off.  No ;  I'll  be  shot  if  they  shall !  [With  energetic 
inconsistency.]  I  would  sooner  be  flayed  alive  than  part  with  a 
square  inch  !  I  love  the  land  next  to  my  mother !  There !  But 
I'll  be  let  alone.     I'll  plant  the  whole  place  with  oaks.     My  woods 
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are  the  only  things  that  pay  me  —  except  the  rabbits,  imd  that 
rascally  Gnss  Bassett  poaches  and  nets  them  by  the  score.  Look 
out!' 

A  covey  of  partridges  rose,  and  Valentine,  who  was  a  little  in 
advance,  fired  both  barrels  without  effect. 

*  Mark !'  said  the  Squire.  '  Gone  to  the  turnips  of  coarse,  the 
only  place  left  for  the  poor  things ;  this  short  stubble  makes  them 
as  wild  as  hawks.  Val,  your  nerves  are  shaky  this  afternoon,  and, 
by  Jove,  that  horse  dying  was  enough  !' 

'  My  nerves  are  not  at  all  shaken/  said  Valentine,  as  he 
reloaded. 

He  affected  a  stoical  indifference,  though  really  hit  hard.  His 
temper  had  been  boiling  like  molten  lead  under  the  surface,  and 
it  wanted  but  little  to  make  him  explode.  His  losses  and  vexation, 
his  jealousy  of  Geofirey,  the  unfortunate  suspicions  that  had  been 
aroused  in  his  mind  about  the  night  on  the  Downs, — all  had  com- 
bined to  irritate  him  to  the  last  degree. 

'  Well,  we've  all  lost  money,'  said  the  Squire ;  '  and  what  a 
terrible  thing  about  poor  old  Fisher !  May  will  stay  at  Greene 
Feme,  I  suppose ;  she  can  never  return  alone  to  that  gloomy  house. 
Ah,  that's  more  to  my  taste' — ^pointing  to  a  middle-aged  labourer 
who  was  sowing  com  broadcast.  *  Now  watch  his  steps ;  regular 
as  clockwork.  See,  his  hand  springs  from  his  hip,  and  describes 
an  exact  segment  of  a  circle — no,  a  parabola,  I  suppose — eveiy 
time,  so  as  to  make  the  seed  spread  itself  equally.  That's  higher 
than  science — that's  art,  art  handed  down  these  thousand  years !' 

A  man  now  overtook  them  with  a  message  from  the  house :  the 
Squire  was  wanted  about  a  summons. 

*  If  you  cross  the  turnips,'  he  said,  as  he  tumed  to  leave  them, 
^  you  may  find  the  covey  again ;  and  then  try  the  meadows  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood ;  and  if  you  see  that  rascally  Bassett  at  my  rab- 
bits, just — '  he  kicked  a  clod  to  pieces  illustratively. 

The  Squire  retumed  homewards ;  Geofirey  and  Valentine  entered 
the  turnips,  making  for  the  narrow  belt  of  meadow  by  the  wood.  It 
was  not  a  regular  shooting  expedition  :  they  had  simply  strolled  out 
for  an  hour,  and  were  not  accompanied  by  a  keeper.  The  moment 
the  Squire  left,  the  conversation  dropped.  Valentine  was  bitter 
against  his  old  friend :  Geofirey  had  not  forgotten  the  cantretemps 
at  the  nutting.  It  had  been  long  before  Margaret  accepted  his 
protestations  of  regret  for  his  hasty  words.  Now  no  man,  who  is 
a  man,  likes  the  part  of  penitence.  He  considered  that  Valentine 
had  forced  him  into  that  unpleasant  position,  and  his  wrath  smoul- 
dered against  him. 

After  the  turnips,  they  got  through  a  gap  into  the  meadow-land, 
which,  being  of  poor  quality,  as  is  often  the  case  near  a  wood,  was 
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doited  wiiE  dead  thistles,  rashes  in  the  hollows,  and  bunches  of 
tossocky  grass.  Out  from  one  of  these  sprang  a  hare,  as  nearly 
as  possible  midway  between  them.  They  both  fired — so  exactly 
simnltaneously  that  it  sounded  as  one  report ;  and  for  the  moment 
neither  knew  that  the  other  had  palled  the  trigger.  Bat  when  they 
saw  what  had  happened,  each  tamed  away  from  the  dead  hare — 
neither  would  touch  it.  Each,  biassed  by  preyious  irritation,  accused 
the  other  in  his  mind  of  taking  the  shot  from  him.  This  little 
accident  added  to  the  sullen  bitterness. 

They  now  came  to  an  immense  double-mound  hedge,  into  which 
the  spaniels  rushed.  Valentine  took  the  near  side,  Geofirey  the 
off,  with  the  hedge  between  them.  It  was  so  thick  neither  could  see 
the  other :  so  trifling  a  circumstance  tended  to  calm  the  annoyance 
— out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  As  he  followed  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
waiting  now  and  then  for  the  dogs  to  work  the  hedge  thoroughly, 
Geoffrey  became  conscious  of  the  beauty  of  the  warm  autumn  day. 

Puff-puff!  puff-puff!  hum-m-m!  The  sound  of  the  distant 
ploughing  engines  came  hamming  in  the  still  air.  He  had  noticed 
previously  that  his  coat-sleeve  was  flecked  with  gossamer  threads, 
and  now  saw  that  the  bushes  were  white  with  them.  Looking  up- 
wards, the  atmosphere  was  full  of  glistening  lines — like  the  most 
delicate  silk — drooping  downwards  and  shining  in  the  sunlight.  As 
£Eir  up  as  the  eye  could  see,  they  came  showering  slowly,  noiselessly, 
down.  The  surface  of  the  grass  was  covered  with  these  webs  like 
a  broad  veil  of  fragile  lace ;  and  his  feet,  tearing  a  rent  through 
it,  were  whitened  by  the  accumulated  threads.  The  rooks  rose  from 
the  oaks  with  a  lazy  cawing,  loth  to  leave  the  ripening  acorns,  and 
settled  again  when  he  had  passed. 

Hum-m-m!  hum-m-m! 

Under  foot  a  soft  moss,  luxuriating  in  the  shade,  almost  took 
the  place  of  grass.  The  hedge  was  itself  like  a  wood,  so  wide  and 
thick — full  of  ashpoles  and  hawthorn,  crab-tree  underwood,  willow, 
elder,  and  blackthorn,  and  here  and  there  spreading  oak-trees.  It 
terminated  at  the  wood ;  and  as  they  approached  it,  the  dogs  became 
more  busy;  for  the  rabbits  were  numerous,  and  the  banks  were 
bored  with  their  holed.  He  kept  his  gun  on  the  hollow  of  his  left 
arm — ready  for  a  rabbit — with  the  muzzle  towards  the  hedge. 

'  Loo !  Loo !'  cried  Valentine,  urging  the  dogs. 

Puff-puff!  hum-m-m! 

Geoffirey,  looking  intently  at  the  mound,  and  expecting  a  rabbit 
to  start  every  moment,  did  not  notice  that  a  mole  had  recently 
thrown  up  a  heap  of  earth  in  his  path.  His  foot  striking  against  it 
caused  him  to  stumble,  and,  to  recover  himself,  he  snatched  at  a 
projecting  branch  of  nut-wood.  A  twig,  or  perhaps  his  sleeve, 
touched  the  trigger  of  his  gun — ^the  muzzle  stiU  towards  the  hedge — 
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and  the  sndden  explosion  that  followed  jerked  the  gnn  from  his  ann 
to  the  ground.  Like  a  bnllet  the  cartridge  sang  through  betweeB 
the  ashpoles,  and  cut  a  small  pendent  bough  of  willow  in  twain,  not 
two  feet  in  front  of  Valentine's  face. 

*  By  Jove/  he  shouted,  '  that  was  meant  for  me !     There !' 

Strung  up  to  an  unbearable  tension  by  brooding  oyer  his  losses 
and  disappointment,  jealous  about  Margaret,  and  now  suddenly 
startled,  Valentine  lost  all  control  of  himself,  and,  swinging  his  gun 
round  towards  Geoffrey,  without  putting  it  to  his  shoulder,  fired. 

Geoffrey  was  in  a  stooping  position,  just  lifting  his  gun  from 
the  ground,  when  the  shot,  fired  low,  came  with  a  rattle  among  the 
crab-tree  undergrowth.  The  tough  fibres  of  the  wood  held  and 
checked  it,  so  that  only  a  few  pellets  passed  by ;  but  one  or  two  of 
these,  though  their  force  was  almost  spent  in  penetrating  the 
branches,  struck  him  sharply  by  the  knee  with  a  sudden  stinging 
pain. 

'  You  shot  at  me !'  shouted  Geoffrey,  now  equally  excited,  and, 
hardly  aware  what  he  was  doing,  he  sprang  across  the  ditch,  and 
into  the  double  mound,  to  get  a  clearer  aim. 

Valentine  ran  quickly  down  the  meadow  on  his  side  ;  then  see- 
ing no  other  cover  also  leapt  into  the  hedge,  and  they  faced  each 
other  some  thirty  yards  apart.  As  usual  in  double-mounds  the 
growth  of  underwood  was  less  dense  in  the  middle,  so  that,  though 
some  distance  apart,  each  was  dimly  visible  through  the  branches. 
There  came  a  loud  report  as  they  fired  the  remaining  barrels  almost 
simultaneously,  and  a  crashing  and  cracking  of  splintered  wood; 
but  no  harm  yet,  thanks  to  the  crab  and  stubborn  blackthorn.  The 
sulphurous  smoke,  clinging  to  the  close  undergrowth  and  tall  grasses, 
filled  their  nostrils  with  the  scent  and  madness  of  battle.  In  his 
ordinary  mood  either  of  these  two  would  have  scouted  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  happening;  but  circumstances  suddenly  threw  them 
as  it  were  a  thousand  years  back  in  civilisation  on  the  original 
savage  instincts  of  man.  Had  they  carried  even  the  muzzle-loaders, 
which  take  time  to  ram  the  charge  home,  one  or  other  might  have 
paused.  Better  still  if  their  arms  had  been  the  ancient  matchlock, 
with  the  priming  to  look  to  and  the  match  to  blow.  But  these 
breechloaders,  which  send  forth  continuous  flame,  swift  as  the  light- 
ning, flash  on  flash,  allow  not  a  moment  for  thought.  The  '  death 
and  murder  of  a  world,'  as  Faust  said,  be  on  them. 

As  they  jerked  out  the  empty  cartridge-cases  and  thrust  in 
fresh  charges,  each  instinctively  moved  to  the  best  shelter  he  could 
see — Valentine  behind  the  gabions  of  a  great  gnarled  ash-stole ; 
Geoffirey  to  the  cover  of  a  crooked  maple,  whose  leaves  were  turn- 
ing yellow.  Red  tongues  of  fire  darted  forth,  scorching  the  leaves 
and  blackening  the  branches.     Guided  by  sound  and  guess  rather 
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tlian  sights  they  fired  vagaely  into  the  thickets.  From  the  oaks  of 
great  Thorpe  Wood  the  rooks  rose  at  the  din,  loudly  cawing,  high 
into  the  air ;  then  in  circling  sweep  they  soared  and  wheeled,  black 
and  ominous,  a  dance  of  death  in  the  azure  beauty  of  the  cloudless 
sky.  The  dogs  yelped  their  very  loudest,  keeping  at  a  distance 
from  the  hedgerow ;  they  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  Fast 
as  the  motions  of  the  hand  could  answer  to  the  eager  hate  in  the 
heart,  YoUey  followed  yoUey,  till  the  heated  metal  of  the  barrels 
could  scarcely  be  touched. 

The  dun  smoke  crept  along  the  mound,  and  slipped  with  sudden 
draught  into  the  rabbit-buries,  and  hung  low  over  the  ash-tops. 
With  a  hiss  and  roar  and  rattle  the  shot  tore  its  way,  biting 
hungrily  at  the  branches  as  it  passed.  The  ash-boughs,  tough  and 
sinewy,  though  half-severed,  hung  together  still ;  the  willow  split, 
and  let  the  lead  slip  through  its  feeble  wood ;  the  hard  crab-tree 
and  blackthorn,  with  fibres  torn  and  jagged,  held  and  stopped  it ; 
the  briar,  with  its  circular  pith,  snapped  and  drooped.  Through  the 
broad  burdock  leaves  and  hollow  hemlock  stems  and  ^  gicks'  the 
hasty  pellets  drilled  round  holes,  or  buried  themselves  in  the  bark 
of  the  larger  tree-trunks,  some  glancing  off  at  a  sharp  angle  like 
Tyrrell's  arrow.  The  maple,  all  scored  and  dotted,  and  partly 
stripped  of  leaves  by  the  leaden  shower,  gave  less  cover  thaji  the 
ash-stole  ;  and  Geofirey,  with  shot-holes  in  his  hat,  and  the  pellets 
hissing  past  his  ears,  yielded  ground  and  retreated,  firing  as  he 
went.  Valentine  immediately  advanced,  and  thus,  like  Indians  in 
the  backwoods,  they  gUded  from  thicket  to  thicket,  from  tree  to 
tree,  stalking,  but  shooting  wildly,  baffled  by  the  branches. 

In  a  few  minutes  Geofirey  came  to  a  great  oak,  rugged  and 
moss-grown  at  the  roots,  which  stood  near  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  double  mound,  divided  the  hedge  from  the 
wood.  Behind  this  he  took  his  stand ;  and  Valentine,  advancing  too 
rapidly,  was  stung  by  a  pellet  that  glanced  from  a  branch  and  struck 
his  arm.  He  hastily  rushed  behind  an  ash-tree — it  was  not  broad 
enough  to  shield  him  completely ;  but  by  its  side  grew  a  thicket  of 
bramble  and  brake  fern  that  helped  to  hide  him  from  sight.  He 
blazed  rapidly  at  the  edge  of  the  oak ;  in  return  the  shot  came  rush- 
ing through  the  fern,  and  scoring  the  bark  of  the  ash.  Suddenly 
Geoffirey's  fire  ceased :  the  next  moment  Valentine  guessed  the 
truth — that  his  opponent's  last  cartridge  was  gone — and  surely  mad 
with  rage  stepped  from  his  cover  eager  to  seize  the  advantage.  At 
the  same  moment  Geofirey,  saying  to  himself  that  he  would  not  die 
like  a  dog  cowering  behind  a  tree,  walked  out  from  the  oak  and 
fiiced  his  doom. 

In  the  second — in  the  tenth  of  a  second — he  saw  the  sunbeams 
glaoce  on  the  levelled  barrel,  and  behind  the  twin  circular  jorifices 
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of  the  muzzle,  the  smoke-blackened  frowning  brow  of  the  man  who 
onoe  had  loved  him. 

'  Fair  play  in  the  army !'  shouted  a  hoarse  voice,  and  a  long 
stick  of  briar  suddenly  projected  from  the  fern  at  Valentine's  side 
fell  with  a  crash  upon  his  barrel.  The  blow  diverted  the  aim,  bat 
the  charge  exploded.  Geoffirey  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  turned  round  and 
put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  lean  against  the  oak,  and  then  dropped. 

*  We  used  to  have  fair  play  in  the  army,'  said  Augustus  Bassett, 
stepping  up  from  the  ditch  out  of  the  fern,  with  a  briar  in  one  hand, 
and  a  vicious  ferret  in  the  other — struggling  hard,  but  dextronsly 
grasped  just  behind  the  forelegs,  the  first  finger  in  front  of  the  legs, 
80  that  it  could  not  bite.  '  You  make  a  ring,  look  here !'  in  his 
incoherent  way. 

But  Valentine,  all  aghast  with  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  had 
already  rushed  to  his  fallen  friend  and  knelt  beside  him,  feeling  a 
pressure  upon  his  heart  and  a  dizziness  of  sight.  For  the  blood  of 
life  was  spouting  from  the  right  shoulder,  and  already  the  yellow 
fern  and  the  gray  grass  was  spotted  and  stained,  and  the  lowly 
creeping  ivy  streaked  with  crimson. 

'  Speak,  Geof,  old  fellow !'  cried  Valentine,  becoming  of  a  more 
deadly  pallor  than  the  wounded  man. 

'  Plug  the  hole,'  said  Augustus,  who,  though  he  had  never  seen 
service,  like  most  old  soldiers  had  some  smattering  of  surgeiy. 
^  You've  lost  your  head.  Here,  let  me.  Hold  pug ;'  and  he  pushed 
the  ferret  into  Valentine's  hands. 

Pulling  out  his  handkerchief,  none  of  the  cleanest,  Augostog 
pressed  it  on  the  wound,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  flow  of 
blood.  Geoffi*ey  moved,  and  Valentine,  flinging  the  ferret  aside, 
held  him  up. 

^  Speak  to  me !'  he  cried. 

^  Say  not  a  word  how  it  happened,'  Geo£Grey  replied,  thinking 
of  Margaret,  and  became  unconscious  again. 

There  was  a  rustling  of  branches  and  a  cracking  of  dead  sticb 
underfoot,  and  two  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves  rushed  out  from  the 
wood. 

'  By  Gaarge,  you,  Measter  Newton,  be  shot !' 

'  He  won't  die,'  said  Augustus,  looking  up,  and  apparently  quite 
unconcerned.  *  I  put  my  finger  in — it  hasn't  touched  the  artery ; 
look !'     He  held  out  his  hands,  which  were  soaking  red. 

The  two  strong  men  turned  white  with  a  sudden  sickness. 

*  We  thought  us  beam  a  scrame,'  one  said. 

^  Make  a  litter,'  said  Augustus.  *  There,  you  great  od-me-dods 
[scarecrows],  yon  don't  know  what  it  is !  A  hand-barrow,  then,  yoH 
gawnies  I    What  are  yon  staring  there  for ;  go  and  get  your  hurdles !' 

*  Zo  us  wull ;  oome  on,  BiU !'  and  away  they  ran. 
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*  A  man's  made  just  like  a  pig  inside/  said  Augustas  to  Valen- 
tine, and  he  proceeded  to  compare  the  anatomy  to  heedless  ears. 
Quite  sobered  by  the  shock,  Bassett  was  of  more  use  than  any  of 
them.  Long  hardened,  and  indifferent  to  all  bat  the  immecQate 
gratification  of  his  senses  with  smoke  and  beer,  Angastas  had  lost 
all  the  finer  perceptions,  and  had  become  not  exactly  calloas,  bat 
unimpressionable.  That  very  condition  rendered  his  aid  yalaable  at 
sach  a  time.  Even  now,  under  the  crust  of  stolidity,  there  were  not 
wanting  some  better  feelings  in  this  wreck  of  an  educated  man.  He 
was  faithful  to  the  hand  that  fed  him,  i.e.  to  the  Greene  Feme 
people  ;  Oeofirey  had  frequently  given  him  tobacco  and  such  trifles, 
imd  now  he  was  really  anxious  to  do  his  best.  As  it  was,  he  had 
probably  saved  Geoffrey's  life ;  for  when  the  last  shot  was  fired,  they 
were  so  near  that  the  cartridge  had  only  just  begun  to  scatter ;  had 
it  struck  the  head  or  chest  with  the  shot  all  together,  like  a  ballet, 
instant  death  must  have  followed.  But  the  blow  on  the  barrel  with 
the  stick  so  far  diverted  the  swift  aim  of  the  practised  sportsman, 
that  only  a  part  of  the  charge  took  effect  in  the  shoulder. 

The  two  men  ran  as  hst  as  they  might  across  a  comer  of  the 
wood,  crashing  through  the  hazel,  and  stumbling  in  their  haste  as 
the  woodbine  caught  their  heavy  shoes.  They  made  straight  for  a 
spot  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant,  where  on  the  edge  of 
the  meadow-land  stood  a  rade  shed,  framed  of  logs  and  slabs^ 
thatched  with  flags  fi*om  the  brook,  and  walled  on  three  sides  with 
hurdles  interwoven  with  straw.  By  the  hut  was  a  pile  of  ash-poles, 
dry  and  hard,  cut  a  winter  since  in  the  depths  of  Thorpe  Wood,  and 
drawn  out  there  for  better  convenience.  These  men  had  been  at 
work  for  some  months  splitting  the  poles,  shaving  and  preparing 
them  to  be  used  as  wooden  hoops  for  barrels.  Geo&ey,  on  bis  way 
firom  Squire  Thorpe's  down  to  Ghreene  Feme,  had  frequently  passed 
the  hut,  and,  interested  in  their  work,  formed  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  men.  They  told  him  that  these  ashen  hoops,  cut  from 
English  woods,  went  in  shiploads  to  Jamaica,  and  other  sugar-lands, 
returning  round  the  sugar-casks.  He  in  turn  had  given  them  cigars, 
or  a  couple  of  rabbits  that  he  had  shot ;  and  watching  the  dexb*oas 
way  they  used  their  tools,  and  how  cheerfully  they  worked  through 
rain  and  shine  and  thunderstorm,  grew  to  almost  envy  their  con- 
tent. They  had  heard  the  firing  as  they  worked  by  tiie  hut,  and 
stayed  to  listen  to  it.  When  it  suddenly  ceased,  simultaneously 
with  a  sharp  cry  as  of  pain,  they  guessed  there  had  been  an  acci- 
dent. Now  these  rough  sons  of  toil,  mindful  of  his  little  kindnesses, 
staying  not  a  moment  to  inquire  how  the  catastrophe  occurred,  ran 
with  all  their  might,  tore  down  the  thatched  hurdles  which  formed 
their  walls,  and  with  these,  a  couple  of  poles,  and  their  jackets 
snatched  up  in  a  hurry,  hastened  back  to  the  scene. 
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On  this  improTised  litter  Geoffirey,  still  insensible,  was  placed, 
his  head  propped  np  somewhat  with  their  jackets ;  and  then,  as  they 
lifted  him,  the  question  arose,  where  shonld  they  take  him.  As 
he  was  the  Sqnire's  visitor,  it  seemed  proper  to  cany  him  there ; 
bnt  Angnstus,  who  had  his  own  private  reasons  for  desiring  to  avoid 
the  Squire,  vehemently  insisted  that  it  was  all  up-hill  and  through 
the  wood,  and  much  fejrther  than  Greene  Feme.  Valentine,  anxious 
to  get  somewhere,  and  quite  beside  himself  with  impatience,  begged 
them  to  start ;  so  the  bearers  set  out  across  the  comer  of  the  wood 
for  the  farm.  Bassett  walked  in  front,  opening  a  road  through  the 
bushes ;  but  the  tall  dead  thistles,  swinging  back  as  they  hurriedly 
pushed  along,  pricked  the  pale  cheek  and  listless  hands  of  their 
burden.  They  emerged  from  the  wood  shortly,  and  crossed  the 
meadow  towards  the  ploughed  field. 

Augustus,  with  his  hand  now  on  Valentine's  shoulder,  babbled 
in  his  ear,  and  showed  him  the  briar-stick. 

'  I  was  poking  a  rabbit-bury,'  said  he,  '  when  you  came  along 
shooting.  There  ain't  no  call  to  say  anything  to  the  Squire.  See, 
here's  bunnie's  fur !'  He  pointed  to  the  end  of  the  stick,  where  the 
sharp  curved  prickles  were  left  on,  having  been  cut  from  the  other 
end  for  ease  of  handling.  To  these  prickles  a  little  soft  fur  adhered, 
together  with  particles  of  sand.  '  I  found  him — he's  got  his  head 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  can't  move,  and  my  other  pug  is  at 
him.  He's  young,  and  wants  lining.  When  you  came  along  I  got 
down  in  the  ditch  under  the  fern.  But,  I  say,  fair  play  in  the 
army !  If  this  had  been  a  ground-ash  stick' — swishing  the  briar, 
which  bent  easily — 'I  should  have  knocked  the  gun  out  of  your 
hands ;  but  this  briar  plied,  don't  you  see.  I  must  go  back  for  the 
other  ferret  presently.' 

He  ran  forward  to  open  the  gate  of  the  ploughed  field  for  the 
bearers,  who  were  now  a  little  way  in  front. 

Puflf-puflf!  puflf-pufiF!  hum-m-m!  The  fly-wheel  whirled  about, 
beating  the  air  to  musical  resonance  ;  the  steel  sinew  of  Behemoth 
stretched  across  the  stubble,  dragging  the  shares  remorselessly 
through  tender  roots  of  pimpemel  and  creeping  convolvulus. 
Hum-m-m ! 

It  was  rough  travelling  over  the  deep  fresh-turned  furrows,  that 
exhaled  a  scent  of  earth,  and  their  burden  was  somewhat  jolted. 

*  HuUoa,  you !  What's  up  ?  I  say  there — you  !' 

The  men  with  the  ploughing  engines  had  espied  the  litter,  and, 
abandoning  operations,  came  running  across  the  field.  Thus  sur- 
rounded by  an  excited  group,  the  wounded  man  was  borne  over  the 
lawn  at  Greene  Feme. 

{2b  be  continved.) 
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I.  Sib  William  Seambw. 

Not  in  the  loDg  unlovely  streets  of  Marylebone,  haunted  hy  doc- 
tors and  the  shades  of  their  patients,  but  in  Crook-street,  in 
dasfiic  Mayfair,  dwells  Sir  William  Seamew,  Bart.,  the  confiden- 
tial medicai  adviser  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and 
intellect  of  England.  There  is  bat  little  pretension  about  his 
house,  which  is  of  the  bourgeois  class,  ostentatiously  devoid  of 
decoration,  somewhat  gloomy  with  its  olive-coloured  window-shut- 
ters, bnt  conveying  generally  the  idea  of  wealth  and  solidity.  Tho 
brass  plate  on  the  door  is  solid  and  straightforward,  with  its  plain 
Roman  capitals;  so  is  the  door  itself,  which  admits  the  patient 
into  a  gloomy  hall  of  dark  olive  colour  and  savagely  rectangular 
form.  The  very  servant  is  solemn  and  depressed,  as  if  he  had 
invested  his  savings  in  the  wrong  stocks,  or  backed  the  wrong 
horses  throughout  a  disastrous  racing  season.  There  is  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  then  the  patient  is  admitted  into  the  wait- 
ing-room, a  dining-room  of  the  old-fashioned  heavy  style,  with 
plenty  of  mahogany  about  it — good  heavy  uncompromising  fumitare 
of  the  respectable  kind — furniture  which  looks  as  if  it  were  paid 
for.  On  the  walls  hang  some  of  those  astounding  productions  of 
the  old  masters  on  which  our  forefathers,  in  the  intervals  of  port- 
wine  drinking,  gazed  with  confused  and  not  altogether  intelligible 
pleasure.  Opposite  the  fireplace  is  a  huge  canvas  representing 
an  entirely  incomprehensible  subject,  in  which  either  Darius,  Ahasu- 
erus,  or  some  other  ancient  Oriental  person,  is  taking  a  promi- 
nent part.  In  a  favourable  light,  near  the  window,  hangs  a  ghastly 
head  in  oils,  the  expression  of  which  suggests  that  the  body  cor- 
responding to  it  is  undergoing  a  severe  surgical  operation.  There 
is  a  hideous  fascination  in  this  head,  as  seen  in  the  chill  gray 
light  of  a  December  morning  by  a  person  awaiting  the  decision 
of  the  baronet  concerning  his  malady.  They  are  not  quite  sure 
of  themselves,  the  well-dressed,  middle-aged,  well-looking  suflerers 
who  come  to  consult  Sir  William  Seamew.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  them.  They  are  not  ill ;  but  they  are  not  well.  A 
long  residence  in  India,  or  a  hard-working  and  successful  career, 
is  beginning  to  tell  tales.  Is  it  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
giving  way  which  causes  those  singular  gaps  in  the  memory,  that 
maddening  disappointment  of  looking  into  a  cerebral  pigeon-hole 
once  full  of  neatly-arranged  matter,  but  now   an  absolute  blank  ? 
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Is  a  recalcitrant  liyer  the  cause  of  that  qneer  famting  sensa- 
tion, or  is  it — horror  of  horrors — a  weak  heart?     Whence  those 

awkward  lumhar  pains  and  dimness  of  vision  ?     Can  it  be ? 

Bat  why  these  wretched  surmises?  Let  us  £Etce  our  fiate  like  men, 
and  ask  Sir  William  Seamew  to  tell  us  whether  we  are  poor  creatures 
with  uninsurable  lives. 

All  these  thoughts  pass  through  our  minds  as  we  sit  under  the 
glance  of  the  terrible  picture,  growing  harder  and  sterner  with  each 
succeeding  hour.  The  white  hair  and  the  forbidding  &ce  bent 
over  the  mjstic  scroll  shine  out  more  grimly  than  ever  as  the  fog 
deepens  towards  midday,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  ex- 
pectant patients  turn  from  the  gruesome  picture  to  an  oxydised 
silver  figure  of  Fame  lighting  like  Mercury  upon  a  '  heaven-kissing 
hill.'  One  studious  man,  with  a  fishy  eye  and  heavy  jowl,  has 
actually  tackled  the  Penny  Cychpadia,  by  way  of  improving  his 
mind  pending  the  restoration  of  his  body.  Another  patient,  with 
bulbous  waistcoat  and  queer  twitching  of  tiie  lower  eyelid,  ^  just  like 
Roger,'  is  making  believe  to  read  the  Nineteenth  Century;  but  it  is, 
as  Americans  have  it,  a  ^  thin'  pretence,  for  he  obviously  dreads  the 
first  consultation,  for  which  he  has  come  prepared  to  pay  a  couple  of 
guineas,  and  would  probably  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  bolt  were 
he  not  kept  in  awe  by  the  double  doors  and  the  appallingly  serious 
domestic,  with  gray  hair  and  whiskers,  who,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter, 
and  sometimes  of  half  an  hour,  summons  with  a  silent  glance  the 
next  patient  from  the  contemplation  of  the  forbidding  picture.  There 
is  only  one  irritable  man  present,  and  he  is  far  down  on  the  list. 
He  is  a  pasty-faced  man,  bald,  and  slightly  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox— his  face  much  resembling  an  under-baked  muffin.  He  wears 
shiny  broadcloth,  a  diamond  ring,  and  high  gills,  and  weighs  at  least 
twenty  stone.  He  is  very  fidgety.  He  first  takes  up  a  morning 
paper,  and  then  dashes  it  down  again,  as  if  it  were  of  opposite  politics 
to  his  own.  Then  he  tries  a  number  of  Punchy  and  finding  it  four 
weeks  old,  hurls  it  also  from  him.  By  the  way,  why  is  it  that 
old  numbers  of  Ptmch  are  always  to  be  found  on  doctors'  tables 
and  the  new  numbers — ^well — '  hardly  ever'  ?  Why  are  the  Blui- 
trated London  News  and  the  Graphic  always  three  weeks  old?  and 
why  is  the  number  before  last  of  the  Contemporary  Review  always 
present  ?  Probably  it  is  thought  that  the  minds  of  patients  are  too 
intent  upon  their  bodies  to  need  refreshment.  What  is  wanted  is 
just  a  pretence — something  to  enable  one  to  keep  countenance  be- 
fore a  crowd  and  hide  the  gnawing  anxiety  within.  Conversation 
is  out  of  the  question.  To  begin  with,  the  people  do  not  know 
each  other,  and  the  eye  of  each  one  is  turned  inwardly  on  his 
brain,  heart,  liver,  or  such  other  organ  as  he  deems  a£fected.  This 
preoccupation  is,  of  course,  most  conspicuous  among  the  candidates 
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lor  a  first  consultation.  The  'regulars/  who  know  to  a  hair's 
breadth  how  nearly  their  liTers  resemble  nutmegs,  how  far  fatty 
degeneration  has  gone,  and  how  to  keep  the  gray  brain-matter 
from  going  any  further  to  the  bad,  are  comparatively  cheerful; 
they,  at  least,  know  how  ill  they  are,  and  apparently  take  great 
comfort  from  the  precision  of  their  knowledge. 

When  the  patient  is  summoned  in  his  turn  to  the  presence  of 
the  arbiter  of  his  destiny,  he  follows  the  gloomy  servitor,  and  is 
ushered  into  a  pleasant  room,  sufficiently  lighted,  and  with  walls 
covered  with  portraits  of  living  and  dead-and-gone  scientific  celebri- 
ties.    These  engravings  act   as   a   species  of  relaxation   to    the 
sufierer  from  the  gloomy  old  masters  in  the  dining-room,  and  he 
is  also  cheered  by  the  pleasant  reception  accorded  to  him  by  the 
celebrated  Seamew  in  person.     He  sees   before  him  a  thick-set 
gray-haired  man,  somewhat  below  the  middle  height,  plump  and 
well-favoured  withal ;  fashionably  but  severely  dressed  in  black  and 
iron-gray ;    a  '  study  in  black  and  white,'  without  ornament  and 
without  pretension.     He  feels  a  quick  gray  eye  upon   him,  and 
hears  a    smooth  pleasant  voice,   somewhat    carefully  articulated, 
inquiring  what  can  be  done  for  him,  and  whether  the  physician  has 
ever  seen  him  before.     If  he  respond  in  the  negative,  he  feels  the 
gray  eyes  more  distinctly  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  then  and 
there  finds  himself  answering  questions  as  to  his  name,  age,  place 
of  residence,  and  habit  of  life.     All  these  are  duly  entered  into  a 
book  by  the  doctor,  who,  although  he  invites  his  patient  to  be  seated, 
remains  himself  standing  or  walking  about  the  room.     Then  com- 
mences a  conversation,  conducted  by  the  questioner  in  the  easy 
pleasant  tone  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world.     There  is  no 
grave  pondering,  no  shrugging  of  the  shoulders,  no  solemn  '  ahs'  or 
'  ohs,'  no  admisdon  that  any  symptom  described  is  serious.     The 
patient  is  already  encouraged.     He  has  not  been  frightened ;  he 
has  not  been  hurried ;  he  is  made  to  feel,  by  the  pleasant  manner 
of  his  adviser,  as  if  the  latter  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but 
to  take  care  of  him;  and  that  the  dozen  or  score  of  people  in 
waiting  mattered  not  a  jot  to  the  physician.     By  degrees  the  cata- 
logue of  woe  is  unfolded :  the  ticklish  sensations  since  that  terrible 
attack  of  typhoid  in  China,  the  queer  feel  at  the  back  of  the  head 
since  he  last  fell  down  in  the  street,  the  strange  throbbing  of  the 
heart,  or  the  odd  gaps  in  the  memory,  are  all  told  without  haste  or 
bustle,  and  yet  without  waste  of  time.     Then,  without  any  afiecta- 
tion  of  gravity,  the  stethoscope  and  other  tests  are  applied,  and  the 
physician  begins  once  more  to  walk  about  the  room,  addressing  his 
remarks  from  every  point  of  the  compass.     In  a  few  minutes  more 
he  dismisses  the  interrogative  for  the  didactic  style,  and  takes  his 
patient  gently  but  firmly  in  hand,  after  giving  him  clearly  to  under- 
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stand  that  his  perfect  restoration  depends  almost  entirely  npon 
himself.  The  ordinary  diseases  of  prosperous  middle  age  he  refers 
at  once  to  their  real  cause,  and  is  apt  to  dismiss  his  patient  with 
a  very  slight  prescription  and  an  impressive  lectore.  With  coorteoas 
incredulity  on  the  subject  of  overwork,  he  speaks  almost  strongly 
on  the  too  familiar  use  or  abuse  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  '  the  good  things  of  this  life.'  The  listener  becomes  gradu- 
ally conscious  that  he  has  been  living  all  too  carelessly — ^that  he 
has  been  helping  himself  gradually  into  his  grave  with  sherry  and 
bitters,  heavy  late  dinners,  whisky  and  'pol,'  and  succulent 
luncheons.  Comforted  by  the  prospect  of  an  infinitesimal  quantity 
of  dosing,  he  finds,  by  degrees,  that  he  is  being  put  upon  strict 
diet.  The  distaste  for  work,  the  incapacity  for  steady  appUca- 
tion,  the  fractious  irritability,  caused  by  a  supposed  decay  of  ea&rgj, 
are  all  explained  by  his  living  not  wisely  but  too  well — or  at  least 
too  profusely.  With  gradually  distending  eyes,  the  hard-worker 
and  hard-liver  hears  himself  condemned  in  good  round  mellow  tones 
to  a  diet  which  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  grasped  fortune  only  to 
be  forbidden  to  taste  its  fruits.  The  lecturer — for  at  this  stage  Sir 
William  Seamew  is  lecturing  from  the  end  of  the  table  at  which  his 
secretaries  work  when  patients  are  done  with — is  frank  enough  with 
his  audience  of  one,  and  deals  freely  in  striking  alliterations,  moral 
aphorisms,  and  quotations  sacred  and  profane.  The  disease  on 
which  he  is  consulted  is  mere  *  fat  and  fancy.*  It  is  the  prime 
weakness  of  mankind  to  be  vain,  '  to  fancy  itself  strong,  to  assert 
its  power.  What  was  the  temptation  to  our  first  parents  ?  Eat, 
and  ye  shall  be  as  gods.'  Then  comes  a  dash  of  humour ;  '  and 
pretty  imitations  of  gods  we  are.  Poor  creatures  at  best ;  but 
still  vain  of  our  fancied  strength.'  *  We  are,'  the  patient  hears, 
'  constructed  in  accordance  with  laws  which  we  pass  and  sacri- 
fice our  life  in  defying.'  It  is  impressed  on  him  that  drugs  will 
help  nature,  but  cannot  redress  the  balance  incurred  by  a  careless 
life. 

It  is,  to  persons  afflicted  with  much  writing  power,  peculiarly 
recommended  that  they  should  write  no  more.  This,  however,  does 
not  signify  that  the  flow  of  composition  should  cease,  but  rather 
that  the  flow  should  be  regulated  and  filtered  through  an  amanu- 
ensis. In  advising  this  course,  the  lecturer  will  dwell  fondly,  while 
he  poses  gracefully  at  the  end  of  his  table,  just  where  the  light 
falls  full  upon  the  gray  hair  carefully  parted  in  the  middle  and  the 
well-formed  face  with  flexible  mouth.  Jeremiah,  of  all  people,  is 
quoted,  and  his  example  of  dictating  to  Baruch  tiie  Scribe  held  up 
for  imitation.  Finally,  everybody  who  can  afford  it  eats  and  drinks 
too  much  of  everything.  Sir  William  Seamew,  except  in  special 
cases,  does  not  lay  down  a  precise  bill  of  fare  for  his  patients. 
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Unless  they  are  seriously  ill,  he  is  only  firm  as  to  bnlk.  That 
quantity  is  as  important  as  quality  is  impressed  strongly  upon  the 
fashionable  patient^  who,  when  he  asks  meaningly  whether  he  is 
compelled  to  dine  upon  a  chop  every  day,  receives  for  an  answer 
that  he  may  have  either  'a  chop  or  as  much  other  meat  as  a 
chop.'  The  luxurious  one  thinks  he  can  make  out  on  this  thrice 
a  day,  but  has  hardly  taken  comfort  when  he  hears  that  one  full 
meal  is  sufficient,  and  that  if  a  solid  luncheon  be  indulged  in  he* 
must  adopt  the  Scotch  quotation,  ^  dinna  forget/  All  this  has  a 
severe  sound,  but  there  is  yet  hope.  The  lecturer  has  as  yet  said 
nothing  concerning  the  fluids  to  be  consumed.  With  expectant  ear 
the  patient  listens  to  the  catalogue  debite  as  if  the  speaker  was  in- 
viting him  to  a  sumptuous  repast.  Tea,  it  seems,  may  be  drunk 
without  danger ;  coffee,  cocoa,  and  claret  are  all  quite  safe.  At 
the  mention  of  claret  the  luxurious  one's  eye  glitters,  but  soon  dies 
away,  with  a  fishy  glare,  as  he  hears  that  his  claret  '  must  not  be 
too  good,'  but  sound  dinner  wine,  at  about  thirty  shillings  per  dozen. 
Brought  very  low  by  this,  he  inquires  concerning  the  other  aids  to 
digestion  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and  he  wakes  as  if  from  a 
dream  to  hear  that  port,  madeira,  sherry,  champagne,  beer,  and  any 
kind  of  spirit  or  liqueur  may  only  be  taken  at  his  peril,  and  that  if 
he  is  a  sensible  man  he  will  give  them  up  for  evermore,  to  drink 
very  plain  claret,  'with  water  in  it,  as  the  French  do.'  Quite  crushed, 
he  deposits  his  guineas  in  the  handsome  patera  standing  on  the 
physician's  table,  and,  taking  his  leave,  escapes  into  the  open  air, 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  asking  himself  the  question  which  Mr. 
Mallock  has  made  a  household  word. 

n.  Db.  Petbb  Pabson. 

The  fair,  or  unfair,  sex — the  male  reader  will  select  his  adjective 
according  to  his  age — know  the  way,  poor  things,  to  the  pretty 
house  in  Mayfair  in  which  their  special  doctor  Uves.  They  know 
that  comer  house,  which  is  reckoned  in  one  street  and  entered  from 
the  other.  They  know  the  dark-green  door,  the  iron  lamp-posts 
with  their  old-fashioned  scroll-work,  and  they  need  no  fresh  intro- 
duction to  the  discreet  Abigail  in  blue  serge  and  red  facings  who 
opens  the  door.  There  are  no  gawky  male  servants  at  Dr.  Peter 
Parson's,  not  even  the  smooth  smug  pseudo-butler,  whose  appear- 
ance suggests  hideous  comparison  with  the  undertaker's  man;  the 
muscular  woman  in  blue  and  red,  who  never  breathes  an  unneces- 
sary word,  being  the  only  person  between  the  doctor  and  his  patients. 
Nor  has  the  typical  ladies'  doctor  a  secretary  to  take  the  fees, 
a£Bim  that  *  we'  never  give  a  first  consultation  under  two  guineas, 
and  thus  save  his  master  the  grief  and  humiliation  of  insisting  on 
his  dues.     Dr.  Parson  is  content  to  '  bell  the  cat'  himself,  after 
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the  mftimer  of  his  most  illnstrions  predecessors,  preferring  the  in- 
dignity of  dealing,  as  it  were,  'oyer  the  counter,'  to  submitting  his 
patients  to  other  male  eyes  before  encountering  his  own.  The 
blue-and-red  Abigail  takes  charge  of  the  sorrowful  ones  who  come 
hither,  and  admits  them  at  once  to  a  handsome  hall,  which  is, 
howeyer,  in  the  writer's  mind,  susceptible  of  some  slight  improve- 
ment. A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  and  the  sight  of  cold  steel 
is  hardly  exhilarating  to  a  patient  suspecting  that  her  case  may 
call  for  surgical  aid.  Why  does  Dr.  Parson  display  a  gruesome 
array  of  daggers,  Goorg  knives,  lance-heads,  and  the  like,  in  his 
hall  ?  They  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  excellent  keeping  with 
the  remaining  decorations ;  but  they  are  not  encouraging  things  to 
gape  at  oyer  blue-and-red  Abigail's  head. 

Abigail  being  in  charge,  her  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  the  patient,  and  then  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  couples  who  come  to  Dr.  Parson's.  There 
are  some  women  either  so  young  or  so  silly  and  troublesome  that 
they  cannot  go  even  to  a  ladies'  doctor  without  plaguing  their 
wretched  husbands  to  accompany  them.  So  these  mournful 
couples  driye  up  to  the  house  in  Mayfair.  Abigail  takes  quick 
order  with  them.  The  husband  is  ushered  into  a  pretty  little 
ante-room,  where  he  may  either  read  the  newspaper  or  stare  at  the 
other  husbands — a  *  terrible  show  ' — sitting  around.  Meanwhile 
his  wife  has  been  taken  into  the  dining-room,  which  seryes  as  a 
waiting-room,  and  has  been  supplied  with  an  ivory  button,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  number  indicating  her  '  turn,'  for  Dr.  Par- 
son will  have  no  appointments,  that  all  may  be  served  in  turn, 
and  he  takes  them  as  they  come.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  per- 
haps to  come,  feeling  very  ill,  with  a  couple  of  guineas,  the  fee  for 
a  first  consultation,  carefully  done  up  in  notepaper,  next  to  receive 
a  morsel  of  ivory  with  No.  80  on  it,  and  then  to  hear  from  Abigail 
that  No.  14  has  just  gone  in.  But  there  is  no  choice  but  to  sub- 
mit at  once  or  to  attend  on  another  morning.  Then  comes  the 
long  tarrying  in  the  waiting-room,  with  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Parson  at 
one  end,  one  of  his  wife,  charmingly  painted,  at  the  other,  and  a 
sideboard  of  very  choice  fruit  in  choice  china  dishes.  Does  any- 
body ever  want  to  eat  the  magnificent  apples,  the  fat  round  pears, 
and  the  grapes  with  such  bloom  on  them  as  Hunt  used  to  paint? 
The  new  arrivals  survey  the  heaps  of  fruit  with  curious  attention — 
glad,  most  probably,  of  anything  to  divert  the  dulness  of  waiting ;  but 
they  soon  sink  down  amid  their  velvets  and  sables  on  the  chairs  and 
ottomans  scattered  about  the  room,  and  round  the  table  covered  with 
books,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  They  are  of  all  ages,  these 
patients  of  Dr.  Parson  —  from  fair  young  dames  to  wrinkled 
dowagers  ;  and  they  sit  silently  looking  at  Uie  fire  or  at  the  fruit. 
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It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  ask  that  fellow-sa£Eerers,  meeting 
at  the  wigwam  of  a  great  medicine  man,  should  dance  and  make 
merry  oyer  the  occasion ;  and  it  woold  be  a  still  wilder  flight  to 
imagine  the  British  matron  of  the  *  hnpper  suckles '  speaking  to  a 
stranger.  So  they  sit  eyeing  each  other  gloomily,  and  now  and 
then  referring  to  the  little  bits  of  ivory  indicating  their  time  of 
audience.  As  they  hold  their  little  numbered  ivory  buttons  in  their 
hands  they  suggest  the  remembrance  of  a  curious  scene  of  to-day 
and  one  of  Paris  of  nearly  a  century  ago.  Below  the  eating-rooms 
of  the  Ship  and  Turtle  Hotel  in  Leadenhall-street,  over  against  the 
site  of  the  old  India  House,  there  is  a  strange  cellar,  in  which  long 
rows  of  turtles  are  ranged  on  their  backs.  They  may  be  '  fine 
lively'  chelonians,  but  they  show  no  signs  of  liveliness.  There 
they  lie,  in  grim  array,  waiting  their  doom  in  due  course ;  but 
nearer  the  doorway  at  which  visitors  are  admitted  are  a  few  who 
flop  about  and  almost  fawn  upon  them.  Poor  creatures!  They 
invite  sympathy,  while  they  are  themselves  invited  to  the  dinner  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  Each  doomed  one  bears  upon  its  calipash, 
or  upper  shell,  the  fatal  >^,  marked  in  white  chalk,  which  condemns 
it  to  the  cook  to-morrow  morning,  as  the  doors  of  the  cells  in  the 
Conciergerie  were  marked  during  the  reign  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  There  is  much  of  the  marked  turtle  in  the  expres- 
sion of  No.  14  as  No.  18  is  called — the  name  of  neither  is  uttered  in 
the  waiting-room,  but  the  heiress  apparent  to  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Parson  betrays  herself  by  a  peculiar  restlessness  of  manner.  She 
leaves  off  looking  at  the  fruit  and  pretending  to  read  Blackwood* s 
Magazine  upside  down,  shakes  down  the  sealskin  and  silverfox  into 
becoming  folds,  and  drapes  herself 'in  dignity  as  the  ordeal  ap- 
proaches. Perhaps  she  regrets  that  she  had  not  previously  said 
how  ill  and  nervous  she  was,  and  crept  up-stairs  to  Mrs.  Parson's 
pretty  drawing-room,  where  she  could  have  encamped  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  and  rejoiced  her  mind  by  thinking  over  the  tasteful  details 
of  decoration  in  the  hall,  the  staircase,  and,  lastly,  the  room  she 
occupies,  full  of  dainty  water-colours,  valuable  etchings,  presentation 
copies  of  books  by  well-known  authors,  jewel-hilted  daggers,  and 
other  presents  from  grateful  patients.  A  few  privileged  ones  find 
their  way  into  this  agreeable  apartment,  and  escape  for  a  while  the 
contemplation  of  the  tempting  fruit  in  the  dining-room. 

As  blue-and-red  Abigail  opens  the  green-cloth  door  of  the 
consulting-room,  the  patient  finds  herself  welcomed  by  a  man  of 
early  middle  age,  with  a  clear-cut  face  and  ample  whiskers.  He  is 
externally  quite  of  the  '  dilettante^  dehcate-handed,  snowy-banded' 
order  of  mankind,  but  behind  that  handsome  face  is  a  swift  powerful 
brain,  highly  trained  by  long  and  loving  scientific  study  before  it 
was  bent  to  the  requirements  of  a  ladies'  doctor.     It  is  a  favourite 
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theory  of  so-caUed  speciaUsts  that  their  specialities  are  forced  upon 
them  by  circumstances — that  physical  or  mental  peculiarities,  or  the 
single  lucky  cure  of  an  exalted  personage,  may  drive  them  into  a 
groove  they  never  sought ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  Dr.  Parson  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  ladies'  doctor.  As  old  Denham  (who  poisoned  his 
wife,  by  the  way),  said  of  the  Thames,  he  is  both  '  deep,  yet  clear,' 
and  '  gentle,  yet  not  dull.'  He  is  an  accomplished  man  of  science 
in  the  plenitude  of  successful  practice,  and  is  always  cool,  cheerful, 
and  collected,  as  the  depositor  of  the  woes  of  womankind  should  be. 
As  he  receives  his  patient,  she  becomes  aware  of  a  cat's-eye  breast- 
pin studded  around  with  pearls  and  diamonds  bowing  to  her  as 
a  soft  voice  bids  her  welcome.  Opposite  the  doctor's  chair  is 
ranged  a  series  of  black  volumes  in  which  is  recorded  the  legion 
of  cases  he  has  dealt  with  for  several  years  past.  On  the  table  is 
a  superb  inkstand,  the  gift  of  Spencer  Wells  ;  on  the  wall  a  sentence 
beautifully  painted  by  skilful  and  grateful  fingers,  '  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me.'  Altogether,  Dr.  Peter  Parson's  consulting-room  would 
be  a  delightful  apartment,  with  its  delicate  green  hues  and  soft  clear 
light,  if  one  could  enter  it  in  rude  health,  and  without  fear  of  what 
is  behind  the  little  door  which  serves  the  twofold  purpose  of  con- 
taining the  surgeon's  apparatus,  and  providing  him  with  a  means  of 
escape,  at  midday,  from  patients  lying  in  wait  even  on  the  stairs, 
to  that  luncheon  which  he  sorely  needs  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
morning's  work. 
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6t  the  Hon.  Gebju^d  Lascelles. 


It  is  a  strange  thing,  considering  the  pitch  of  perfection  and  Inxnry 
to  which  all  onr  sports  and  pleasnres  are  brought,  that  one  should 
so  rarely  see  a  genuine  retriever  taken  out  shooting.  Not  that 
there  is  any  lack  of  animals  brought  out  for  that  purpose,  or  any 
diminution  in  the  number  of  well-bred  good-looking  dogs.  But, 
taking  one  season  with  another,  how  many  retrievers  worthy  of  the 
name  does  a  man  see  who  is  shooting  constantly  throughout  the 
kingdom  ?  Ten  ?  No,  indeed ;  as  in  Sodom  of  old,  a  man  may 
search  in  yain  for  ten  righteous.  If  during  a  long  season  a  good 
judge  of  dogs  and  true  sportsman  finds  three  dogs  that  he  would 
care  to  own  himself  as  perfect  retrievers,  I  think  he  is  a  fortunate 
or  a  sanguine  man.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  country-house 
shooting-party.  0,  there  is  no  lack  of  retrievers !  On  alighting 
from  your  carriage,  or  otherwise  arriving  at  the  trysting-place,  you 
find  an  army  of  keepers,  beaters,  boys,  and,  of  course,  the  rural 
'policeman, — whoever  went  out  shooting  without  meeting  the 
bobby  of  the  district  ? — and  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  are  dogs  in 
numbers — brown,  black,  and  yellow ;  curly,  wavy-coated,  and  smooth 
— in  the  proportion,  at  least,  of  one  to  each  gun.  As  you  enter 
the  first  turnip-field  you  will  see  that  each  retriever  (!)  is  '  taken  up' 
by  his  master,  viz.  fastened  to  his  person  by  a  string  of  some  sort ; 
and,  did  not  the  gray  muzzles  and  the  ancient  appearance  of  some 
of  them  undeceive  you,  you  would  imagine  that  the  whole  lot  con- 
sisted of  young  dogs  out  for  the  first  time,  and  not  yet  under  control. 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  These  animals  are  believed  by  their  owners  to  be 
perfectly-trained  retrievers ;  and  if,  when  brought  up  very  carefiilly 
to  the  exact  place  where  a  bird  has  fallen,  they  succeed  in  recovering 
it  without  ranging  over  and  beating  a  whole  field,  it  is  considered 
that  they  have  thoroughly  done  their  duty.  Probably  the  bead- 
keeper  has  a  useful  sort  of  animal,  that  if  held  in  a  string  till  re- 
quired will  recover  a  good  deal  of  game  without  very  much  shouting 
and  noise ;  and,  possibly,  the  faithful  companion  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  steadied  by  age,  gives  no  trouble,  and  contrives,  by  dint  of 
being  a  longtime  about  it,  to  recover  a  good  many  birds  that  might 
have  been  lost  without  him.  But  how  difierent  are  these  animals 
from  what  a  retriever  can  be  made  !  Of  all  dogs  he  is,  or  should 
he,  the  most  highly  trained,  the  most  confidential ;  he  should  be 
to  his  master  a  fiiend,  a  servant,  a  companion ;  not  a  mere  slave, 
to  be  liberated  on  shooting-days  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
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wounded  game.  A  string  should  neyer  be  round  his  neck.  He 
knows  your  wishes,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  prevent  his  bolting  in 
after  ground  game.  He  is  folly  capable  of  understanding  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  be  detrimental  to  the  sport  of  the  company, 
himself  included.  Travelling,  there  is  no  need  to  lug  him  about  in 
couples  with  a  great  half-witted  pointer  or  setter,  who  only  knows 
how  to  do  two  things  on  earth,  viz.  find  game  and  slobber ;  for  he 
can  take  care  of  himself,  and  not  lose  his  master  in  the  most 
crowded  railway  station,  while  after  a  little  experience  he  wiU  need 
but  a  signal  to  bound  up  and  find  a  comer  to  stow  himself  away 
among  the  luggage  on  the  most  crowded  car  or  dog-cart.  In  a 
word,  he  has  been  taught  to  reflect,  and  can  use  his  head  as  well 
as  most  Christians  to  overcome  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  daily  life. 

The  great  fault  in  the  breaking  of  retrievers  is  arrived  at  in 
this  way,  viz.  their  owners  will  not  look  upon  them  in  any  light 
but  in  that  of  a  machine  for  picking  up  game.  Where  the  man  is 
clever,  good-tempered,  and  can  shoot  every  day,  he  sometimes  turns 
out  a  fairly-good  machine  of  this  kind ;  but  the  dog  is  a  fool  under 
any  circumstances  other  than  those  of  walking  at  the  heel  of  a  man 
with  a  gun  under  his  arm.  Of  this  nature  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  retriever  which  became  the  property  of  a  distin- 
guished officer,  and,  immediately  on  being  taken  into  barracks,  made 
for  the  sentry,  and  solemnly  followed  him  to  and  firo  for  a  whole 
day,*  under  the  impression  that  he  was  out  for  a  day's  shooting. 
No  doubt  he  thought  it  an  inferior  country  for  game ;  but  the  fo&t 
beast's  wits  had  not  been  sufficiently  cultivated  for  him  to  reaUse 
that  he  was  being  made  a  fool  of :  he  had  been  taught  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  mere  accessory  to  a  gun,  and  he  acted  according  to 
his  lights. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  ordinary  gamekeeper  that 
his  retriever  should  be  perfectly  broken  before  he  is  taken  out  shoot- 
ing— not  during  the  sport  itself.  In  no  other  way  can  a  perfect 
retriever  be  made.  The  inexperienced  reader  will  marvel  how  a 
dog,  which  is  to  be  used  with  the  gun,  can  be  trained  without  the 
use  thereof;  but  believe  me,  unless  your  dog  be  trained  to  do  what 
he  is  told  on  all  occasions,  and  to  make  it  his  first  and  only  endea- 
vour to  please  and  obey  you,  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  use  him  as 
a  retriever  proper.  Now  the  ordinary  keeper's  method  is  exactly 
the  converse  of  this.  Having  induced  his  master  to  give  a  con- 
siderable  price  for  a  pup  of  some  well-known  breed,  he  will  proceed 
to  tie  it  to  an  old  tub,  and  feed  it  (sparingly)  for  a  few  days.  As 
soon  as  it  knows  him,  he  will  shoulder  his  gun,  and  proceed  to 
educate  it.  The  poor  beast  does  not  know  much  about  canying; 
but  ere  long  Mr.  Yelveteens  shoots  a  rabbit :  the  puppy  coming 
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from  a  sensible  sort,  and  being  much  delighted  at  being  allowed  to 
mouth  a  fresh-killed  warm  rabbit,  will  not  leave  it  behind  him,  and  if 
his  master  walks  away,  will  probably  bring,  by  degrees,  the  rabbit  after 
him.  Ere  long  a  rabbit  jumps  up,  and  on  this  occasion  is  not  so 
promptly  rolled  over.  Away  goes  the  puppy  in  full  chase,  and  on 
his  return  receives  the  ^  very  mother  of  a  hiding.'  Cowed,  sore,  and 
frightened,  utterly  confrised  by  the  whole  proceeding,  he  does 
not  chase  the  next  rabbit  that  gets  up  ;  and  home  goes  Yelyeteens 
to  tie  up  his  dog,  and  to  beUeve  that  he  has  done  a  famous  morn- 
ing's dog-breaking.  What  he  has  really  done  is  to  puzzle  and 
frighten  his  dog,  which  may  become  a  fairly  useful  animal  if  he  is 
a  very  high-couraged  light-mouthed  dog,  but  will  never  under  such 
treatment  as  this  be  anything  but  a  partridge-carrying  idiot. 

Now  I  maintain  that  the  perfect  retriever  should  not  only  be 
«mart  and  good  when  out  shooting,  viz.  be  able  to  follow  a  winged 
partridge  down  a  turnip-field  as  hard  as  he  can  gallop,  and  bring  it 
back  nearly  at  the  same  pace,  but  he  should  be  a  sensible,  clever, 
Bociable  animal,  capable  of  understanding  what  is  said  to  him,  and 
able  to  do  things  occasionally  which  are  not  within  the  province  of 
the  ordinary  retriever.  For  instance,  a  season  or  two  ago  I  was 
sent  forward  alone  to  the  end  of  a  strip  of  cover  surrounded  by 
stone  walls,  with  orders  to  stand  at  the  comer  and  shoot  both  ways. 
On  airiving  at  the  end,  I  found  the  cover  at  least  two  hundred  and  f%^ 
yards  wide,  with  numerous  holes  in  the  wall  to  let  hares  through,  and 
one  hunting-gate.  The  beaters  had  a  long  bit  to  bring  up ;  so  I  quickly 
ran  down  the  wall,  hurriedly  stopped  as  many  as  I  could  of  the 
holes  that  were  fartiiest  from  me.  The  gate  I  could  not  stop ;  so  I 
*  dropped'  my  retriever — a  bitch,  three  years  old — ^in  the  gateway, 
with  orders  to  lie  there  till  further  notice,  and  repaired  to  the  comer 
of  the  fence,  about  one  hundred  yards  away.  Well,  just  what  I  ex- 
pected came  to  pass :  hare  after  hare  came  down  the  ride  to  the  gate, 
and  ambled  up  till  they  almost  touched  the  dog,  when,  realising  her 
proximity,  they  bolted  in  terror  either  to  my  comer  or  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  wall,  where  another  gun  was  stationed.  I  myself  shot 
some  eight  or  nine  hares,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  taUored  one  or 
two  badly;  but  my  dog  did  not  move  till  the  beaters  drew  up,  and 
I  called  her  to  aid  me  in  the  pursuit  of  the  hares  so  clumsily  '  smitten 
in  the  hinder  parts.' 

Now  this  was  not  a  particularly  good  dog ;  indeed  she  was  both 
slow  and  sulky,  though  she  had  a  wonderful  nose,  and  so  was  a 
serviceable  quadraped ;  but  she  was  perfect,  among  other  things,  in 
the  first  and  simplest  lesson  you  can  teach  your  dog,  viz.  to  lie 
down  where  he  is  told,  and  not  to  move  till  he  receives  a  signal. 
On  this  occasion  the  bit  of  training  came  in  very  handily.  There- 
fore, I  say,  break  your  dog  at  home  in  your  own  garden  or  orchard, 
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and  when  yoa  take  him  out  shooting  he  will  not  disappoint  yoa. 
Shotdd  nature  ha^e  endowed  him  with  a  good  nose,  and  should  yon 
haTO  selected  a  dog  with  a  properly-shaped  frame,  you  have  only  to 
teach  him  to  do  what  he  is  told  on  all  occasions,  and  you  will  have 
a  perfect  retrieyer.  And  the  more  things  you  make  him  do  at 
command  or  signal,  the  more  obedient  he  will  be  ;  obyiously,  there- 
fore, I  am  in  &YOur  of  dogs  being  taught  to  do  tricks  of  all 
kinds,  and  as  many  as  possible.  Indeed  anything  which  makes  a 
dog  reflect  and  use  his  brains  tends  to  enlarge  his  intellect,  and  make 
him  more  and  more  useful  to  his  master. 

The  way  to  obtain  a  dog  of  this  description  is  as  follows :  pro- 
cure a  nice  sensible  young  dog  of  about  eight  months  old — ^that  is 
quite  young  enough  for  a  dog  to  learn  anything,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  plague  yourself  with  a  gawky  omnivoroos 
puppy.  As  a  gentleman  likes  to  have  a  good-looking  dog  at  his 
heels,  you  had  better  get  a  puppy  of  some  good  breed — cuiiy,  wavy, 
or  smooth,  please  yoursdf ;  there  is  but  little  di£ference,  exoepting 
that  the  curly  ones  smell  unpleasantly  as  they  grow  older.  Only 
do  not  delude  yourselyes  by  thinking  that  because  yon  hanre  got  a 
aoion  of  some  well-known  breed  your  educational  troubles  will  be 
lightened.  It  is  the  man  that  makes  the  dog ;  and  a  common 
mongrel  in  the  hands  of  a  good  patient  breaker  will  beat  oat  of 
sight  the  best  bred  retrieyer,  whose  parents  ever  won  gold  medals  at 
suburban  palaces,  in  the  hands  of  a  duffer.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
deyerest  retrieyers  I  haye  oyer  seen  have  been  thorough  aed  com- 
plete mongrels ;  but  of  course  they  were  naturally  cleyer,  and  had 
good  noses  to  begin  with.  Three  things  are,  however,  more  or 
less  hereditary,  yiz.  nose,  a  tender  mouth,  and  temper.  The  first 
and  last  of  these  cannot  be  inculcated  by  any  amount  of  breaking ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  important ;  for,  faowey^ 
good  your  dc^  may  be,  what  can  be  more  galling  than  to  see  it  so 
sulky  after  some  administrati<m  of  discipline — and  what  dog  will  not 
occasionally  break  out  ?*— that  it  will  not  come  near  you,  or  work 
for  you,  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  While  a  dog  that  is  so  bad  tem- 
pered as  to  be  unsafe  with  strangers  is  simply  a  nuisance,  and 
should  never  be  taken  away  from  home.  Therefore,  a  good  temper 
is  a  sine  qud  non,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  without  a  good  nose, 
a  retriever  is  simply  of  no  use  at  all ;  so  you  must  try  to  select  a 
puppy  from  a  Inreed  combining  these  two  essentials. 

Avoid  a  dog  of  large  size.  It  is  all  very  well,  and  a  good  plan 
too,  for  your  keeper  to  have  a  great,  lashing,  striding  dog,  that  is  to 
be  sent  after  all  the  wounded  hares,  and  that  is  very  nearly  capable 
of  fetching  one  back  that  has  not  beeii  fired  at ;  but  yon,  I  take  it, 
will  want  your  dog  more  for  winged  game  than  for  hares  and  rabbits. 
You  will  also  want  to  take  it  about  with  you  in  all  sorts  of  convey- 
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anc6By  big  and  little ;  to  have  it  not  nnfreqnently  in  your  room ;  and 
so  I  think  that  a  neat,  small,  active  dog  will  suit  yon  a  great  deal 
better  than  a  great  strong-smelling  beast  as  big  as  a  calf.  Many 
good  sportsmen  are  reyerting  to  spaniels,  and  I  firmly  beUeye  that, 
with  their  bustling  actiye  ways,  no  dogs  are  better  or  quicker. 
Haying  procured  a  puppy  of  the  breed  that  seems  good  to  you, 
begin  by  shutting  it  up ;  tiierefore  take  care  that  its  frame  is  so  far 
devekqped,  before  its  education  commences,  that  its  legs  and  feet 
will  not  become  misshap^i  by  its  being  shut  up  for  a  portion  of 
each  day.  Tou  can  exercise  no  control  oyer  a  dog  that  runs  loose 
about  the  place,  and  that  feels  at  liberty  to  run  off  and  hide  in  the 
ooal-hole  direcUy  it  is  bored  with  its  lesson  ;  but  the  dog  that  you 
^alarge  from  his  kennel  conceiyes  an  attachment  to  you  fiEur  greater 
tban  that  whidi  he  feels  for  any  other  person,  and,  such  is  his 
loyalty,  will  feel  bound  to  accompany  you  whereyer  you  go,  until  it 
may  jdease  you  to  ccmfine  him  again. 

Almost  eyery  puppy  will  run  aft^  a  gloye  or  ball,  when  thrown 
a  little  distance,  and,  after  one  or  two  games  of  play,  will  discover 
that  to  faring  back  the  ball  means  to  have  it  thrown  for  him  again. 
This  first  lesson  of  carrying  is  so  easily  and  so  imperceptibly 
learnt  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  it,  except 
to  remark  that  yon  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  your  dc^  to 
aoiiuire  any  bad  habits,  such  as  running  off  with  the  glove,  wor- 
rying or  biting  it,  or  dropping  it  near  you;  but  should  he  at- 
tempt this,  walk  quietly  away,  until  he  will  bring  the  glove  or 
ball  right  up  to  you,  and  place  it  in  your  hand.  The  next  thing 
to  teach  him  is  to  drop  to  the  hand,  and  to  remain  down,  while 
you  walk  away,  until  a  signal  is  given  to  release  him.  This  is 
merely  in  ord^  to  get  him  under  control,  and  to  inculcate  that  implicit 
obedience  without  which  he  will  only  be  a  bore.  The  next  thing 
to  teach  him  is  to  hunt  to  your  hand  and  your  whistle,  and  some 
time  and  pains  should  be  spent  over  this.  Take  the  puppy  to  a 
field  of  long  grass,  and  throw  a  bit  of  cheese  or  biscuit  into  a  thick 
tuft,  saying,  'Seek  dead,'  ^Hie,  lost,'  or  whatever  slogan  you 
may  please  to  adopt.  After  a  few  times  these  words  will  stimulate 
the  dog  to  search  with  great  eagerness  near  to  you  for  something 
vdiich  he  particularly  wishes  to  find.  Next  hide  a  few  pieces  of 
eheese,  without  letting  the  dog  see  your  movements.  At  the  word 
of  command  he  will  search  eagarly ;  but  he  knows  not  where  to  hunt, 
and  ere  long  looks  up  at  you  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  counten- 
ance, to  see  if  you  have  not  been  hoaxing  him.  Now  wave  your 
arm  towards  the  cheese,  and  walk  a  few  steps  in  that  direction ; 
the  dog  will  follow  your  movements,  working  on  a  line  parallel  to 
yours,  and  will  probably  overshoot  the  mark.  Attract  his  atten- 
ticm  by  a  low  whistle^  wave  your  arm,  and  turn  again,  till  he  finds 
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the  cheese,  and  it  dawns  npon  him  that  by  watching  your  move- 
ments and  signals  he  will  very  quickly  find  the  thing  be  is  looking  for. 
Of  course  this  requires  several  lessons ;  but  it  ought  to  be  persevered 
in  till  you  can  place  your  dog  by  signal  one  hundred  yards  away, 
and  almost  at  a  given  turnip  in  a  field  on  the  other  side  of  a  widish 
stream.  As  your  dog  gets  to  be  very  keen  to  look  for  the  biscuit, 
throw  pieces  away  from  you,  checking  him  (by  '  dropping '  him)  for 
several  minutes,  until  he  is  used  to  wait  your  signal  before  starting 
off  on  the  quest  he  so  eagerly  anticipates.  If,  then,  during  your 
strolls  together  you  have  accustomed  him  to  walk  at  your  heel  for 
a  length  of  time  together,  your  puppy  is  fairly  broken,  and  is  fit  to 
take  out  shooting.  A  dog  so  well  trained  as  yours,  and  vdth  the 
confidence  in  his  master  inspired  by  education,  is  not  likely  to  be 
afi*aid  of  the  report  of  a  gun.  Should  he  be  so,  you  must  confine 
him  by  a  leash  to  prevent  his  running  away  from  it ;  and  make 
much  of  him  after  each  report,  until  he  learns,  as  he  soon  vrill  do, 
to  associate  the  unpleasant  noise  with  the  pleasant  duty  of  looking 
for  dead  game. 

You  will  not  have  much  trouble  with  your  dog  the  first  time  he 
is  out ;  he  will  not  know  enough  to  be  vrild,  and  unless  he  has  as 
a  puppy  been  led  into  evil  ways  by  some  poaching  terrier,  he  will 
not  be  very  keen  at  rabbits  or  hares ;  and  by,  if  possible,  abstaining 
from  shooting,  or  at  least  by  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  them 
after  they  are  shot,  but  making  some  other  person  pick  them  up, 
you  will  prevent  his  paying  much  attention  to  ground  game.  And 
here  I  most  earnestly  advise  to  allow  your  dog  on  no  account  to  set 
a  tooth  on  ground  game  until  he  is  at  least  two  years  old.  By 
adopting  this  plan  you  will  halve  the  trouble  of  breaking ;  you  wiD 
get  him  to  be  really  keen  on  winged  game,  and  not  always  poaching 
after  rabbits,  and  yon  will  save  him  many  and  many  a  beating.  It 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  get  a  retriever  to  disregard  hares  alto- 
gether. I  did  so  in  one  day  with  a  young  bitch,  that  had  never 
been  allowed  to  lift  ground  game,  by  taking  her  out  for  a  day's 
partridge-shooting  on  a  beat  that  was  fairly  alive  with  hares,  which 
were  being  reserved  for  the  covert-shooting  a  month  later.  Eveiy 
turnip-field  was  full  of  the  silly  brown  brutes,  nearly  knocking  one 
off  one's  legs  as  they  rushed  up  and  down  the  drills  ;  but  no  one 
shot  any.  I  paid  no  attention  to  them ;  and  my  dog,  a  little  excited 
at  first,  ended  by  taking  no  whit  more  notice  of  the  hares  than  she 
would  do  of  a  ^eep.  The  following  year  I  did  not  allow  her  to 
retrieve  hares,  and  never  once  had  I  to  reprove  her  for  noticing  one 
when  she  put  it  up  hunting  for  a  winged  partridge  in  cover. 

By  this  system  you  will  observe  that  before  your  dog  was  taken 
out  shooting  it  had  learnt — 1.  to  bring  whatever  it  found  tenderly 
up  to  you,  and  to  place  it  in  your  hand;  2.  to  remain  at  your 
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heel,  or  crouched  at  your  feet,  till  yon  told  it  to  moYO ;  3.  to 
hunt  every  yard  of  ground  by  signed  from  you,  turning  to  your 
whistle  and  obeying  your  motions.  Is  there  much  more  for  it  to 
leam^  beyond  that  knowledge  and  craftiness  which  only  experience 
can  give  ?  Is  not  a  dog  educated  like  this  incomparably  more  fit 
to  take  out  shooting  than  the  ill-broken  brute  of  twice  its  age  that 
one  usually  sees  tied  to  a  keeper,  and  called  a  retriever  ?  No  doubt, 
as  your  young  dog  gets  keener  and  keener,  he  will  break  out,  and 
require  correction;  but  early  training  and  habits  of  obedience  ac- 
quired in  the  beginning  will  reassert  themselves,  and  at  two  years 
old  you  will  find  him  steady,  handy,  and  experienced  besides ;  for 
his  tractability  and  obedience  will  have  enabled  you  to  give  him 
twice  the  work  that  you  could  have  given  a  headstrong  dog,  by  put- 
ting him  down  to  hunt  in  places  where  a  more  unruly  brute  would 
be  the  means  of  spoiling  half  a  day's  sport.  The  dog  will  have 
always  been  your  friend,  and  his  desire  has  been  to  please  you. 
!Even  should  you  part  with  him  he  will  soon  become  obedient  to  his 
new  owner,  though  never  so  handy  and  docile  as  with  his  original 
breaker;  for  to  have  a  good  retriever  you  must  break  him  yourself. 
The  'merciftd  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast;'  therefore,  when  you 
have  occasion  to  punish  your  dog,  hit  him  hard  and  sharp,  and  you, 
veiy  likely,  will  not  have  to  correct  him  again  for  that  fault  during 
the  remainder  of  his  Ufe.  Correct  him  mildly  or  weakly,  and  you, 
probably,  will  have  to  do  it  incessantly  as  long  as  you  keep  him. 
Dogs,  of  course,  differ  greatly ;  what  is  severe  to  one  dog  will  be  a 
nuld  rebuke  to  another ;  use  judgment :  only  be  sure  that  the  dog 
realises  his  offence,  and  remembers  his  punishment  for  long  after- 
wards. 

In  conclusion,  remember  that  a  perfect  retriever  is  like  a  per- 
fect hunter,  a  four-leaved  shamrock,  or  a  faultless  wife — a  thing 
you  may  hardly  expect  to  find  during  an  ordinary  lifetime.  Do  not, 
therefore,  expect  too  much ;  and  if  you  have  a  good,  honest,  obe- 
dient, loving  dog, 

*  Be  to  his  Tiiiaes  ever  kind, 
And  to  his  fanlts  a  little  blind.' 

And  do  not  be  put  out  of  conceit  with  your  old  favourite  because 
your  neighbour  has  one  that  gets  a  running  partridge  ten  seconds 
quicker,  or  that  won  a  field  trial  at  some  great  all-England  cham- 
pion meeting.  And  above  all,  let  the  poor  beast  share  your  daily 
life,  your  daily  pleasures  or  trials,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  do  not 
use  him  like  your  gun,  only  to  be  taken  out  of  his  retirement  when 
wanted  to  add  to  your  amusements,  or  you  will  soon  find  that  you 
may  whistle  for  him,  unless  he  thinks  that  you  are  about  to  add  to 
his,  when  you  do  take  him,  like  an  oyster  from  its  shell,  for  an 
unusual  outing. 
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A  NEW  EARTH. 

By  J.  E.  Panton. 


I. 

Black,  empty,  bare,  across  that  Eastern  sky, 

High  on  the  barren  hilly  three  crosses  stand, 

And  slowly-crimsoning  snnset  stains  the  land 

For  very  shame  that  snch  a  man  coold  die. 

Hear'st  thon  again  th'  exceeding  bitter  cry, 

'  Father,  take  home  my  sonl !'     That  little  band 

Of  weary  watchers  strives  to  understand, 

Bnt  cannot  yet.     See  how  the  shadows  lie  ! 

The  very  earth  seems  clasped  by  the  cross. 

Man's  haste  has  marred  God's  purpose  in  this  man. 

And  harried  him  to  death  e'er  he  could  tell 

His  thoughts,  his  yearnings.    Who  may  count  the  loss  ? 

He  died  before  his  life  had  well  began 

To  point  to  heaTen,  beyond  man's  bitter  hell. 

n. 

0  wondrous  sufferer,  made  a  God  by  men ! 
Thy  words  have  lived  to  sound  beyond  thy  years, 
Warped  and  remoulded  by  weak  mortal  fears — 
For  none  dare  teach  us  what  thou  taughtest  then — 
So  preach  the  virulence  of  hell  again. 
Rejoicing  in  the  sight  of  frightened  tears ; 
Once  more  the  empty  cross  alone  appears. 
Thou  art  not  there !     Thy  presence  faded  when 
Thou  died  there ;  and  the  symbol  of  thy  doom 
Shadows  the  ages  with  its  cruel  form. 
And  then  once  more  we  hear  what  thou  hast  said, 
*  I  bring  not  peace.*     Over  the  rock-hewn  tomb 
The  war  begins ;  there  breaks  the  first  wild  storm, 
And  thousands  die  where  once  thou  wert  as  dead ! 

ni. 

Ever  the  empty  cross !     The  shadow  falls  ; 

And  underneath  its  banner  are  arrayed 

Those  who  from  Jewish  rule  had  somehow  strayed, 
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Believiog  'tis  Messiah's  Yoice  that  calls. 

Christ's  name  is  heard  as  signal  for  fierce  brawls ; 

Brother  slays  brother,  sisters  are  betrayed 

By  those  whose  prayers  with  theirs  were  daily  prayed. 

'  I  came  to  bring  a  sword.'     His  yoice  enthralls 

The  earth,  and  over  Jadah  swells  and  grows 

The  mattering  of  the  storm,  and  swift  the  world, 

Cursed  by  th'  nnhappy  cross,  begins  to  stir 

And  fret  her  borders.     How  the  sunrise  glows, 

Bed  as  the  blood-stained  banner  there  nnforled, 

Bed  as  the  blood  shed  by  that  sepnlchre  ! 


IT. 

The  sunrise  glows  !  The  world  grows  old  apace ; 
And  stealthily  across  her  streams  of  blood, 
Her  flaming  palaces,  her  walls  of  mud 
(Th'  unequal  homes  that  hold  the  equal  race), 
That  blot  and  mar  that  perfect  God-made  face, 
A  gentle  hand  seems  stretched  to  stem  the  flood ; 
Love  yearns  to  kiss  the  folded  sleeping  bud 
Of  hope  that  stays  where  neyer  fell  one  trace 
Of  shadow  from  the  cross.     Above  the  screams, 
AboTe  the  clash  of  arms,  the  sound  of  war. 
The  perilous  arrows  flying  in  broad  day, 
Hope  ever  lives,  nursed  by  the  transient  beams 
Love's  sun  sends  through  life's  mist,  remote,  afar, 
Yet  ever  nearing  as  time  wears  away. 


God  never  made  the  cross.     And  as  his  sun — 

Hidden  alone  by  man's  impassioned  ire — 

Bises  and  glows  with  an  unwonted  fire, 

The  shadow  £ades,  the  lesson  has  begun 

To  work  its  way,  the  prize  that  shall  be  won 

Hangs  in  mid-air,  'tis  love  that  shall  inspire 

The  worker  now  to  work  that  cannot  tire, 

Till  all  the  toil  of  living  life  be  done. 

'Tis  but  the  selfishness  of  separate  life, 

The  separate  struggle  for  a  separate  end. 

The  selfish  saving  of  one's  separate  soul. 

That  urges  on  the  cross-enshadowed  strife, 

That  sheds  bright  blood  his  own  hopes  to  befiiend, 

That  in  the  struggle  will  not  see  God's  whole. 
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VI. 


Look  down  the  ages,  man !  See  as  I  see 

The  new-bom  world  spring  vigorous  from  its  birth ; 

New-bom,  bat  still  the  old  beloved  earth, 

Boilt  up  by  love  that  knows  not  thee  or  me, 

Except  as  portions  of  the  whole  to  be. 

Then  say  not,  mortal,  *  Life  is  bat  a  dearth ; 

Best  over  quickly,  for  'tis  little  worth.' 

For  work  shall  win  us  places,  me  or  thee. 

See  how  the  &bric  grows !    Each  separate  stone 

Part  of  the  whole,  high  as  God's  highest  heaven ; 

The  brightest  where  the  most  was  sacrificed ; 

The  hardest  workers  building  up  the  throne : 

And  love  that  suffers,  yet  is  life's  one  leaven^ 

Starts  from  a  stone  laid  long  ago  by  Christ. 
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It  was  mid  Noyember ;  the  honr  was  half-past  eleven  p.m.  ;  and 
though  the  crowds  retoming  home  from  theatre,  concert,  or  dinner- 
party were  not  yet  aware  of  the  fact,  a  week  of  panic  and  suspense 
had  closed  in  an  event  which  was  calculated  to  send  a  shock 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  It  had  been  known  for 
some  days  past  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  lay  seriously  ill  at  Hughenden. 
The  malady  was  his  old  enemy  the  gout ;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
menaced  his  heart.  The  bulletins  published  in  the  newspapers 
announced  that  his  lordship's  indisposition  had  been  much  exag- 
gerated ;  the  journalistic  comments  accompanying  these  intimations 
were  to  the  effect  that  gout  was  an  admirable  safety-valye  to  the 
system  of  statesmen,  and  that,  though  confined  to  his  apartment, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  at  no  time  been  prevented  from  attending 
to  his  public  duties.  But  the  announcements  were  not  believed. 
The  persistent  mendacity  of  a  certain  section  of  the  press  had 
so  debauched  and  demoralised  the  public  mind,  that  the  only 
question  which  the  most  positive  and  direct  statement  elicited 
was  one  of  curiosity  to  know  why  it  was  made.  It  might 
be  true  or  it  might  be  false;  but  before  that  point  could  be 
decided,  it  was  indispensable  to  fathom  the  motive.  Thus  it  was 
that  no  one  doubted  that  the  published  accounts  from  Hughenden 
were  inaccurate.  *  A  career  of  imposture,'  pleasantly  observed  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  'will  probably  end  in  a  lie.'  The 
national  mind  was  not  reassured  by  the  well-meant  fiction.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  the  feeling  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  life 
was  in  a  manner  charmed.  He  had  had  attacks  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  severe  before,  and  recovered.  As  there 
had  grown  up  a  vague  superstitious  notion  that  his  intellectual 
dexterity  was  invincible,  so  was  there  an  idea  that  his  life  would 
be  prolonged  fax  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  man. 

But  now  these  idle  and  ignorant  fancies  were  dissipated ;  and  all 
knew  that  the  shadow  of  death  might,  at  any  moment,  fall  upon  the 
manor-house  of  Hughenden.  A  statement  that  the  event  had  already 
occurred  was  circulated  in  the  clubs  that  afternoon  ;  thence  it  made 
its  way  to  dinner-tables  and  to  the  stalls  of  the  theatres.  But  the 
evening  papers  brought  out  no  extra  special  editions,  and  it  was 
consequently  concluded  that  a  report  which  might  indeed  at  any 
moment  be  verified  was  as  yet  premature.  The  actual  blow  was 
not  doomed  to  fall  till  the  stillness  of  night  had  settled  down  upon 
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a  Bnckinghamshire  country  honse,  which  had  long  since  become 
a  part  of  English  history.  The  fatal  news  was  at  once  sent  by 
special  messenger  to  Windsor,  whither  her  Majesty  had  come 
somewhat  hnrriedly  from  Balmoral  ten  days  ago,  a  fact  which  was 
considered  the  most  sinister  and  significant  of  omens.  Bat  the 
annomicement  of  the  demise  of  a  Prime  Minister  cannot  be  confined 
to  the  envoys  of  Royalty  and  the  heralds  of  Princes.  Ontside  the 
gates  of  Hughenden  an  emissary  from  the  regions  of  the  Strand 
had  taken  np  his  position,  and  at  once  recognised  the  approach  of  the 
harbinger  of  death.  Within  an  honr  after  midnight  he  had  con- 
veyed the  news  to  the  office  of  his  paper — a  Sunday  broadsheet^-Ae 
editor  of  which  at  once  gave  orders  that  two  oolomns  of  reviews 
should  be  omitted  to  make  way  for  an  obituary  notice  written  five 
years  ago,  and  freshened  up  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  calmly  pro- 
ceeded to  revise  a  ^  leader'  which  he  had  himself  composed  a  week 
since  in  anticipation  of  the  event.  The  manager  of  the  journal  was 
.not  exempt  from  special  solicitudes  imposed  on  him  by  the  occasion, 
and  without  a  moment's  delay  concluded  arrangements  for  printing 
an  additional  five  thousand  copies. 

The  dire  intelligence  went  like  wild-fire  round  the  dubs,  and 
never  before  had  the  joint-stock  palaces  of  St.  James's  and  Pall  Mall 
presented  such  a  spectacle  of  crowding  and  excitement.  Members 
who  were  seldom  seen  within  their  precincts  after  seven  o'doek 
now  penetrated  into  the  smoking-room,  or  took  up  their  accus- 
tomed positions  in  the  windows  as  though  it  were  daytime.  At 
the  Carlton  the  interest  was  perhaps  the  most  intense.  Lord 
Barrington  entered  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  telegram,  and  was 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Markham  Spofibrth,  who  had  fortunatdj 
arrived  that  evening  from  shooting  with  Lord  Abergavenny  at  Eridge, 
and  whose  perennial  Inverness  cape  looked  no  worse  than  it  had  at 
any  time  during  the  preceding  thirty  years.  Mr.  Spofibrth,  loudly 
declaring  that  the  dread  event  could  not  have  happened  had  he 
continued  to  act  as  agent  to  the  Conservative  party,  joined  tiie 
circle  in  the  morning-room,  in  the  centre  of  which  Sir  W.  H. 
Bussell,  Director-General  of  Whale  Fisheries,  was  expatiating  on 
the  probabilities  of  the  news  being  false  or  a  hoax  of  '  thim'  news- 
papers, which  the  speaker  had  always  distrusted.  Lord  Winehilsea 
was  at  one  writing-table  inditing  a  sonnet,  beginning  '  0  dreadful 
hour!'  for  the  Morning  Post;  and  Mr.  Mudford,  at  another,  was 
endeavouring  to  press  a  pen  into  the  unwilling  hand  of  a  gentleman 
in  a  billycock-hat,  velveteen  breeches,  and  leather  gaiters.  This 
was  no  other  than  Mr.  Commissioner  Alfred  Austin,  who,  si&ce 
his  appointment  as  one  of  the  Council  on  Pleuro-pneumonia  imd 
Cattle-plague,  had  given  up  poetry  and  taken  to  agriculture.  At 
another  table.  Sir  Edward  Levy  Lawson,  Bart.,  was  busily  engaged. 
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bnt  few  of  the  members  noticed  him,  as,  since  the  nnmistakable 
move  towards  Radicalism  made  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Bradlangh  as  principal  leader-writer,  the  popn- 
Isurity  of  its  proprietor  had  been  on  the  wane.  The  Beform  and 
the  Jmiior  Carlton  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  political  dnbs.  At 
the  former,  although  there  were  plenty  of  vacancies,  there  had  been 
no  election  for  five  years,  as  the  members  were  split  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  persistently  blackballed  the  members  proposed 
by  the  other ;  while  at  the  Junior  Carlton  the  qnestion  as  to  whether 
white  or  black  neckties  should  be  worn  during  dinner  in  the  dub 
bad  long  since  superseded  every  other  contemporary  topic,  and  the 
news  fell  upon  inattentive  ears.  Nor  was  there  any  excitement  at 
the  Gurrick,  where,  as  usual,  the  lights  were  turned  out,  and  the 
members  thrust  into  the  street,  at  nine  p.m.  ;  and  as  the  Beefsteak 
did  not  open  until  three  in  the  morning,  the  messenger  from  the 
Observer  office,  who  rushed  there  in  quest  of  his  editor,  only 
found  a  gray-haired,  yellow-faced,  dried-up-looking  gentleman  vainly 
endeavouring  to  effect  an  entrance.  This  gentleman  proved  to 
be  Sir  Douglas  Straight,  Chief  Justice  of  Futtyghur,  who  had 
only  just  returned  on  leave  of  absence,  and  was  unaware  of  the 
alteration  in  the  customs  of  the  club. 

Saturday  night  being  the  favourite  occasion  both  for  public  and 
private  banquets,  there  were  many  of  these  convivial  gatherings 
into  which  the  news  penetrated  before  the  guests  had  dispersed. 
At  none  was  it  received  with  more  excitement  than  at  the  palatial 
residence  of  Baron  Albert  Grant  at  Kensington,  which,  after  having 
long  stood  empty,  was  occupied  by  the  man  for  whom  it  had  been 
originally  built,  under  circumstances  which  must  be  briefly  re- 
capitulated. After  his  reverses  of  fortune  in  1878,  Baron  Gh*ant 
busied  himself  in  winding  up  the  various  affairs  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  but  found  that  little  remained  to  him  therefrom.  It 
was  not  until  his  astute  lawyer,  Mr.  George  Lewis,  in  going  through 
the  Baron's  a£fiurs,  discovered  a  flaw  in  the  deed  of  gift  under 
which,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  40,  OOOZ.,  Baron  Gh*ant  had  presented 
the  plot  of  ground  called  Leicester-square  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London.  But  little  gratitude  had  been  shown  to  Baron  Grant  for 
bis  generosity,  and  but  little  use,  save  as  a  playground  for  dirty 
children,  was  made  of  the  square ;  but  the  value  of  it  was  enor- 
mously enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company, 
which  had  by  this  time  absorbed  the  entire  milk-purveying  of  the 
metropolis,  required  a  central  d^pdt  for  their  Aldemey  cows, 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  had  written  a  certificate  that  this  was  the 
only  suitable  place  for  the  purpose.  An  action  brought  by  Baron 
Grant  to  annul  his  gift  had  been  decided  in  his  favour;  and  the 
sum  of  nearly  half  a  million,  paid  by  the  Dairy  Company  to  acquire 
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poRsession  of  the  gronnd,  had  enabled  the  enterprising  financier  to 
develop  new  schemes,  that  prospered  more  signally  than  any  of  his 
previous  undertakings.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  original  mansion  at  Kensington,  which  had  hitherto  been 
uninhabited,  and  gave  there  a  series  oi  fetes  to  the  greatest  of  the 
land. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  the  judges  and  high  legal  digni- 
taries had  been  his  guests ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was 
upon  this  evening  that  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly  mentioned  to  his 
neighbour,  Sir  John  Holker,  who  seemed  somewhat  interested  in 
the  circumstance,  that  he  thought  in  a  few  years  he  might  feel 
inclined  to  resign.  It  was  an  evening  in  which  all  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  be  pleasant.  Never  had  Mr.  Baron 
Huddleston's  anecdotes  of  the  aristocracy  been  more  vivacious; 
never  had  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  sung  '  In  the  gloaming* 
with  more  subtle  pathos ;  a  playful  dispute  had  arisen  between  Sir 
Henry  James  and  Lord  Coleridge  as  to  which  should  have  the 
honour  of  proposing  their  host's  health,  and  the  latter  had  just  laid 
down  his  cigar,  and  risen  to  perform  the  duty,  when  the  messenger 
arrived. 

A  party  of  Irish  members  and  medical  students  were  holding 
high-jinks  in  a  Lambeth  lodging-house,  when  they  were  surprised 
by  a  stone  which  came  smashing  through  the  window,  and  broke 
several  tumblers  and  two  bottles  of  whisky  in  its  descent  upon  the 
table.  The  projectile,  on  examination,  was  found  to  have  attached 
to  it  a  piece  of  black-edged  paper,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  great  man  was  gone.  For  this  delicate  attention 
the  convives  were  indebted  to  a  facetious  journalist,  who  was  retain- 
ing to  his  home  in  the  S.E.  district,  and  who,  having  already  spent 
a  very  wet  evening  elsewhere,  deprecated  the  idea  of  being  led  into 
any  fiirther  temptation,  and  forbore  entering  the  chamber  whenee 
the  strains  of  revelry  proceeded.  The  efiect  produced  was  snoh 
that  the  company  became  with  one  accord  approximately  sober,  and, 
indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  Lord  Beaoons- 
field  would  profoundly  affect  the  future  of  Ireland.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  latest  attempt  to  govern  that  country  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  its  patriots  had  failed.  Thus  much  had  been 
clear  as  the  sequel  of  the  bold  experiment  for  two  or  three  years. 
It  will  be  recollected  hat  when,  on  the  last  occasion.  Ministers  went 
to  the  country,  their  majority  was  grievously  diminished;  and  had  a 
Lil  wral  party  existed  as  an  available  political  organisation,  its  path 
to  office  would  have  been  perfectly  clear.  But  the  chaotic  state  of 
the  Opposition  reduced  the  theory  and  practice  of  party  government 
to  an  absurdity,  and  it  was  only  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  col- 
leagues who  seemed  to  have  any  idea  of  the  art  of  forming  an  ad- 
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ministration.  Tet  it  was  fonnd  that  now  they  conld  only  rely 
on  a  majority  of  five,  even  if  it  were  assumed  that  the  Irish  vote 
would  continue  to  be  given  in  their  favour.  Of  this  there  seemed 
doubts.  Ireland  had  been  systematically  bribed ;  but  she  was  still 
as  far  from  being  conciliated  as  ever.  The  policy  initiated  by  the 
Conservative  Government  in  1879  had  been  logically  developed. 
The  new  Irish  University  was  a  genuinely  Catholic  institution,  and 
the  machinery  of  guaranteeing  for  it  a  national  and  undenomina- 
tional character  had  long  since  been  abandoned  as  a  vain  pretence. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  reformed  the  Irish  land  system  in  much  the 
same  way  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  reformed  the  Irish  Church  some 
twelve  years  earlier,  and  declared  that  this  was  what  he  always 
meant  when  he  had  advocated  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Tory 
creed  the  government  of  Ireland  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
Charles  L,  and  not  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  There  were  as  a  conse- 
quence very  few  considerable  landlords  in  Ireland.  Peasant  pro- 
prietorships were  the  universal  rule,  and  as  a  consequence  the  land 
was  generally  going  out  of  cultivation.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  taunted  with  the  results  of  his  Irish  policy,  he  declared  that  it 
was  all  race.  The  object  of  Government,  he  said,  was  to  develop 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  race,  and  agriculture  was  manifestly  repulsive 
to  the  genius  of  our  brilliant  brethren  of  Erin. 

The  time  had  arrived  when  nothing  more  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  confasion  which  existed  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel  but  to  concede  to  Ireland  absolute  and  unqualified  Home 
Bule.  This  was  the  demand  which  the  Irish  members  now  ad- 
vanced as  the  price  of  their  support  at  Westminster,  and  which  the 
Government  readily  agreed  to  pay.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  convincingly  argued,  that  autonomy  was  part 
of  the  grand  Caroline  idea ;  and  no  reasonable  man  could  question 
that  when  Mr.  Pitt  practised  Irish  coercion  he  was  really  in  favour 
of  unlimited  Irish  license.  For  himself,  the  Prime  Mhuster  had 
long  been  persuaded  that  his  brilliant  brethren  ought  not  to  rest 
content  until  they  had  a  Parliament  of  their  own  on  St.  Stephen's 
Ghreen;  and  if  any  of  his  spoken  words  seemed  to  conflict  with  this 
idea,  that  was  simply  because  the  feusts  were  against  him.  It  was 
the  business  of  imperial  statesmanship  to  rise  superior  to  facts,  and 
to  preserve  at  any  cost  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
thought  he  need  say  nothing  more  in  support  of  a  policy  which 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  historic  consciences  of  all  present. 

The  Cabinet,  therefore,  pledged  itself  to  introduce  on  an  early 
day  a  Bill  for  making  Ireland  entirely  independent  of  England. 
The  compact  was  concluded  at  a  little  dinner  at  Lord  Salisbury's, 
in  Arlington-street,  the  company  consisting  of  the  noble  host  him- 
self, Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Pamell,  and  Mr.  Biggar.     The  mea- 
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sure  duly  made  its  appearance,  and  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  indeed  without  discussion,  bat  withoat  any  serious 
difficulties.  A  few  ConservatiYes  appeared  to  be  inclined  to  resist  ; 
but  when  Lord  Barrington  and  Mr.  Cavendish-Bentinck  gave  tiiem 
to  understand  tiiat,  if  they  went  on  with  any  of  their  nonsense,  they 
would  be  posted  at  their  dubs,  receive  no  invitations  to  dinner 
or  to  country-house  parties,  and  generally  be  sent  to  Coventry, 
they  went  into  the  right  lobby  like  lambs.  ^  After  all,'  they  said, 
'  what  does  it  matter  ?  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  what  does 
anything  matter?  Gladstone  is  dished,  and  that  is  the  grand 
point.'  In  Ireland  itself  the  consequences  of  the  new  Ministerial 
action  immediately  made  themselves  felt  in  the  most  unmistakable 
way.  The  scanty  remnant  of  the  respectable  classes  left  the 
country;  and  the  number  of  students  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the 
disendowment  of  which  it  was  generally  felt  was  merely  the  question 
of  a  year  or  so,  rapidly  fell  off.  The  building  was  now  inconve* 
niently  large  for  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  residence ;  and 
as  the  new  Irish  Parliament  was  in  want  of  its  old  traditional 
chamber,  it  vras  suggested  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  should  transfer 
its  coffers  to  the  left  wing  of  the  College,  which  was  close  at  hand, 
and  which  was  in  addition  absolutely  empty. 

An  Irish  Parliament  having  now  been  elected,  the  next  thing 
for  it  was  to  meet,  deliberate,  and  legislate.  The  preliminary  for- 
malities were  comjdeted  witii  less  disturbance  than  might  have  been 
expected ;  and  though  the  first  thing  which  the  assemblage  did  was 
to  legalise  duelling,  there  were  comparatively  few  engagements  in 
the  famous  seven  acres.  The  main  difficulty  was  in  the  formi^on 
of  a  Cabinet  and  the  selection  of  an  Irish^Premier.  Every  member 
of  the  Hibernian  House  of  Commons  conceived  that  he  had  a  dis- 
tinct and  special  daim  to  Cabinet  rank.  If  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  to 
be  a  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lysaght  Finigan  wanted  to  know  why 
a  similar  portfolio  should  not  be  bestowed  on  him.  If  sincerity 
of  patriotism  and  parity  of  descent  were  any  claims  to  office,  Mr. 
Finigan  might  say  that  he  had,  as  compared  with  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
a  monopoly  of  them,  and  it  could  not  be  said  against  him,  as  un- 
happily it  must  be  said  against  Mr.  O'Donnell,  that  his  maternal 
ggandmother's  cousin  had  pawned  her  wedding-ring.  It  needed  all 
the  tact  of  Mr.  Pamell,  all  the  geniality  of  Mr.  Shaw,  all  the  hos- 
pitality of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  to  compose  the  innumerable 
jealousies  which  arose.  At  last  an  Administration  was  organised, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Pamell ;  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  figur- 
ing as  Lord  President  of  the  Council;  Mr.  Shaw,  whose  experi- 
ence as  a  banker  was  considered  admirably  to  fit  him  for  the  post, 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Mr.  Biggar,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation.     It  was  found  impossible  to  admit   fewer   thui  twenty 
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members  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the  entire  Government  was  composed 
of  forty  gentlemen — jast  a  fourth  of  the  whole  assemblage. 

After  a  little  while,  a  report  got  wind  that  the  Irish  Ministry 
contemplated  the  introdnction  of  a  measure  which,  if  passed,  would 
probably  provoke  serious  disturbance  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
This  measure  was  nothing  less  than  a  Bill  for  the  taxation  of 
the  Protestant  minority  for  the  support  of  the  denominational 
education  of  the  Catholic  majority.  That,  declared  Major  O'Gor- 
man,  who  had  turned  his  back  upon  his  Saxon  oppressor  for  ever, 
and  who  now  sat  for  a  constituency  in  his  native  land,  was 
something  like  a  spirited  policy.  The  Bill  was  not  only  intro- 
duced, it  rapidly  went  through  the  Parliament,  supported  at  each 
stage  of  its  existence  by  overwhelmingly  and  increasingly  large 
majorities.  Unhappily  there  were  yet  troubles  ahead.  The  Orange- 
men of  the  north  no  sooner  heard  of  the  parliamentary  success  of 
the  measure  than  they  flew  to  arms.  The  hour  brought  the  man 
with  it,  and  placing  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John- 
stone of  Killybeg,  who  had  resigned  his  Fishery  Commissionership 
that  he  might  take  the  field,  they  advanced  immediately  on  the 
Boyne.  Here  they  were  met  by  the  men  of  the  south,  led  in  per- 
son by  Major  O'Gorman,  and  a  pitched  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Orangemen  won  an  indecisive  victory.  The  whole  island  was  now 
surrendered  to  war,  rapine,  fire,  and  havoc,  and  a  large  detachment 
of  English  troops  was  sent  across  to  restore  order.  The  rival  Irish 
armies  now  combined  to  resist  the  new-comers — the  base  treacher- 
ous Saxon  interlopers — and  there  was  much  severe  fighting.  After 
a  time  something  like  peace  was  reestablished.  But  it  was  still  ne- 
cessary to  maint>ain  an  English  army  in  Ireland. 

Before  noon  on  Sunday  the  announcement  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  death  was  made  in  every  town  and  in  almost  every  village 
of  England.  Allusions  to  the  national  bereavement  and  the  great 
man  dead  at  Hughenden  were  introduced  into  a  majority  of  the 
sermons  preached  from  the  pulpits  of  every  denomination.  In  the 
ci^ital  the  Most  Reverend  Stopford  Brooke,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Bight  Reverend  Dr.  Haweis,  Bishop  of  London — ^the 
one  at  St.  Paul's  and  the  other  at  Westminster  Abbey — dilated  on 
the  patriotic  and  energetic  life  which  had  just  been  taken  away. 
The  former  interlarded  his  discourse  with  exkacts  £rom  a  poet  named 
Tennyson,  who,  it  is  alleged,  was  well  known  some  few  years  ago ; 
and  the  latter  declared  that  if  the  deceased  Premier  had  only  worn 
india-rubber  goloshes  and  a  Panama  straw-hat  he  must  have  been 
with  us  at  the  present  moment.  But  decidedly  the  greatest  sensa- 
tions of  the  pulpit  were  at  the  City  Temple  and  at  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Farm-street.  At  the  former  the  Reverend  Henry  Labou- 
ekete,  who  had  tried  preaching  as  he  had  tried  everything  else,  and 
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had  succeeded  Dr.  Parker,  when  the  latter  had  given  up  the  Fountain 
for  the  ApoUinaris  Water  business,  drew  an  earnest,  temperate,  and 
a£fectionate  picture  of  the  great  Minister,  whom,  he  said,  he  had 
known  when  he  was  in  the  diplomatic  service ;  while  at  the  latter 
Father  Hollingshead,  upon  whose  conversion  the  late  Cardinal  Capel 
prided  himself  more  than  that  of  any  of  his  fashionable  lambs, 
delivered  himself  in  terms  of  hyperbole,  now  smacking  of  classical 
erudition,  and  now  of  that  soft  sensuous  Italian  learning  in  which 
his  studies  had  steeped  him. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  excitement  in  the  capital  became 
indescribable.  The  political  clubs  were  crowded  with  gentlemen  who 
had  come  to  town  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  telegraph-offices 
were  besieged.  The  houses  of  Cabinet  Ministers  were  central 
objects  of  attraction,  and  Ministers  themselves  passed  to  and  fro, 
meeting  in  hurried  confabulation.  Lord  Salisbury,  who  still  held 
office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs,  went  to  Windsor. 
The  Home  Secretary,  who  less  than  two  years  ago  had  only  just  saved 
his  seat  for  Lancashire,  bit  his  thumbs,  and  meditated  the  chances 
of  parliamentary  extinction.  Lord  John  Manners,  who  spoke  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  remarked  that  it  was  a  grand  thing 
to  see  a  nation  saved  by  its  old  men. 

The  movements  of  the  Cabinet  had  long  been  like  those  of  a  man 
stricken  with  paralysis,  first  helplessly  swaying  one  side  of  his  body 
forward,  and  then  not  less  helplessly  the  other.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  debating  power  of  the  Government  was  more  con- 
temptible than  ever.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  had  been  promoted  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  style 
and  title  of  Lord  Greenlands,  while  the  leadership  of  the  popular 
chamber  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  consisting  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  Nevertheless,  the  event  had  verified  the  prediction 
of  those  who  had  ventured  to  maintain  that,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  accession  of  a  Liberal  Government  to  power 
was  an  impossibility.  It  was  not  that  the  country  which  be  cajoled, 
nor  the  party  which  he  led,  loved,  respected,  or  entirely  believed  in 
the  Tory  Democratic  Premier,  but  that  by  sheer  force  of  intellectual 
influence  he  held  the  British  public  spellbound.  It  is,  indeed, 
probable  that  this  rigirne  would  have  come  to  an  end,  even  if  the 
voice  calling  Lord  Beaconsfield  into  the  silent  land  bad  not  made 
itself  heard  at  this  particular  moment.  For  the  air  was  full  of 
menacing  whispers  and  of  alarming  news.  Fresh  experiments  in  con- 
stitutional government,  in  our  remote  dependencies,  were  being  daUy 
made,  and  were  daily  failing.  Collisions  of  all  kinds  between  the 
Colonial  Administrations  and  the  Colonial  Office  were  multiplying. 
Governors  appointed  by  the  Crown  declined  to  accede  to  the  advice 
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of  their  Ministers ;  the  yexed  issue  was  referred  to  the  home 
authorities,  and  the  reply  of  these  seemed  to  be  regulated  by  con- 
siderations of  pure  chance.  Everywhere  the  force  of  disintegration  was 
at  work.  Our  command  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  precarious ;  South 
Africa,  instead  of  having  developed,  as  was  expected,  into  a  new 
confederated  dominion  like  that  of  Canada,  seemed  to  be  slipping 
from  our  hands ;  while  as  for  Canada  itself,  it  had  become  seriously 
alienated  from  us  under  the  administration  of  the  Queen's  son- 
in-law. 

Nor  was  the  position  of  the  Queen  herself  at  home  one  which 
could  be  regarded  with  unalloyed  satisfaction.  There  did  not,  indeed, 
exist  in  England  any  sentiment  of  aggressive  disloyalty  to  the 
Crown.  The  principle  of  monarchy  was  not  really  in  danger,  and 
if  there  were  any  rocks  ahead  which  might  be  discerned,  they  were 
those  that  specific  acts  of  ministerial  indiscretion  had  deliberately 
interposed.  None  the  less  was  it  true  that  the  name  of  the  Sovereign 
was  habitually  used  in  political  discussion  in  a  novel,  and,  as  some 
thought,  a  revolutionary,  sense.  Her  Majesty  had  been  advised  not 
only  to  interest  herself  in  the  affairs  of  her  Government,  but  to 
advertise  to  her  subjects  how  great  that  interest  was.  The  argument 
by  which  these  proceedings  were  vindicated  was  that  Queen  Victoria 
was  an  infinitely  more  constitutional  Sovereign  than  any  of  her 
predecessors,  and  that  she  did  not  do  one  half  of  what  her  preroga- 
tive would  have  entitied  her  to  do.  But  to  the  multitude  the 
historical  reference  was  meaningless.  Worse  than  meaningless — 
it  was  mischievous ;  for  it  brought  before  the  popular  mind  possi- 
bilities which  they  had  forgotten,  or  of  which  they  deemed  it 
nnreasonable  to  take  account.  It  was  astonishing  that  those  who 
adopted  this  tone  failed  to  perceive  that,  so  far  as  the  masses 
were  concerned,  the  only  standard  of  comparison  practicable  in 
the  case  of  Queen  Victoria  was  Queen  Victoria  herself.  It  was 
an  entire  novelty  to  the  enormous  majority  of  Englishmen  that  the 
Sovereign  did  or  could  dictate  the  proceedings  of  her  Ministers ; 
and  what  these  persons  wanted  to  know  was  not  whether  such  in- 
terference was  historically  and  constitutionally  justifiable,  but  why 
at  that  particular  time  it  should  be  specially  forthcoming.  The  name 
of  the  Sovereign  had  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  platform 
sponter ;  and  whatever  could  tend  to  bring  the  monarchy  into  odium 
with  the  rabble  had  been  done  by  this  systematic  concentration  of 
notice  upon  its  rights. 

Before  the  memorable  Sunday  came  to  a  close  the  leading  members 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  London  held  a  meeting  to  organise  a  pub- 
lic mourning  for  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the 
glory  of  their  race.  Every  kind  of  rumour  was  afloat  in  political 
coteries,  and  the  one  prevailing  sentiment,  whether  with  Conserva- 
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tives  or  Liberals,  was  one  of  puzzled  perplexity.  Lord  Salisbury 
returned  from  Windsor  and  saw  a  few  friends.  Deep  emotion  charae- 
terised  the  inflections  of  his  voice;  bat  it  was  not  the  emotion  of  giief. 
For  years  past  he  had  sacrificed  everything  which  magnanimity  and 
honoor  deem  precious  to  secure  the  position  that  death  suddenly 
left  vacant.  He  had  alternately  asserted  and  efiTaced  himself — ^had 
undergone  the  vicissitudes  of  failure  at  Constantinople,  inglorious 
success  at  Berlin,  the  unequivocal  deterioration  of  his  character, 
both  as  statesman  and  as  nobleman,  at  home.  And  now  what  was  the 
reward  ?  It  was  true  that  he  had  made  himself  the  assured  suc- 
cessor of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  leadership  of  the  Tory  party 
and  the  headship  of  any  Conservative  Administration  that  could 
possibly  be  formed.  But  of  what  avail  was  this  when  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  there  was  no  Tory  party  in  existence  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  with  it  the  pledge  of  supremacy  at  Downing-street. 
He  had  indeed  received  his  promotion,  but  he  was  a  general  without 
an  army.  A  dissolution  would  of  course  take  place  immediately 
after  the  funeral  of  the  great  man  who  lay  dead  at  Hughenden ;  and 
Lord  Salisbury  had  too  keen  a  vision  not  to  perceive  that  the  result 
of  this  election-  must  be  to  seal  the  collapse  of  the  Conservative 
ochlocracy.  .His  lordship's  reflections  were  as  bitter  as  might  have 
been  supposed.  •  He  had  waited,  watched,  laboured,  and  it  had 
come  to  this — a  harvest  of  Dead- Sea  apples  !  'Jew,  thou  hast  con- 
quered!' waft  the  expression  that  escaped  his  lips  in  his  musing 
moments;  and  then  Lord  Salisbury  proceeded  to  ask  himself  under 
ihe  influences  of  what  hallucination  he  had  sufiiered  himself  to  be  led 
from  the  track  of  political  virtue  by  the  adventurer  whom  some 
twenty  years  ago  he  had  solemnly  protested  to  his  friends  he  would 
never  follow  into  the  lobby  again.  He  had  seen  the  edifice 
of  triumph  rising  all  this  time  before  his  eyes ;  and  now,  a  brief 
bulletin  from  Hughenden,  and  he  perceived  folly  and  clearly  for  the 
first  time  of  how  gross  a  deception  he  had  been  the  victim.  Yet 
even  at  this  moment  his  lordship  was  visited  by  a  fleeting  gleam  of 
sardonic  merriment.  '  Race,'  he  soliloquised,  not  for  the  first  time, 
'  will  out,  and  I  confess  to  some  curiosity  to  know  what  the  old 
man's  will  is  like.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  consistent  to  the 
last,  he  left  his  ill-gotten  savings  to  endow  a  movement  for  the 
return  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  Palestine.' 

But  though  the  enchanter's  wand  was  broken,  and  the  last 
apology  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Conservative  Administration  in 
office  had  departed,  though  the  fact  was  clearly  visible  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  baffled  successor  and  to  many  of  his  colleagues, 
there  were  those  who  professed  to  take  a  much  more  optimistic 
view  of  the  position.  Mr.  Cross,  who,  save  for  the  break  of 
the  general  election  some  eighteen  months  previously,  had  been 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Afiiedrs  continaously  since  1874,  re- 
marked that  the  English  people  were  fickleness  incarnate ;  that  he 
thought  Lancashire  was  soond;  and  that,  if  a  good  cry  could  be  got, 
the  Gonservatiyes  might  once  again  have  the  mob  at  their  back.  Lord 
Greenlands  (late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  thongh  he  admitted  that,  in  con- 
seqaence  of  his  training  and  social  elevation,  he  was  somewhat  up  in  a 
balloon,  thanked  God  that  we  had  a  House  of  Peers,  and  believed 
that  the  English  nation  had  entire  confidence  in  the  noble  order  to 
which  he  had  the  distinguished  honour  to  belong.  There  might,  as 
he  had  already  allowed  to  be  possible,  be  some  aristocratic  prejudice 
in  this  view ;  but  he  felt  certain  that  his  noble  self  and  his  noble 
friends  generally  would  not  be  found  wanting  at  the  supreme  crisis 
which  had  come  upon  them  in  consecjuence  of  the  death  of  his  noble 
fiiend,  the  distinguished  statesman  of  whom  ihe  conqueror  of  kings 
had  just  robbed  them. 

But  as  to  statesmanlike  counsels,  manly  self-possession,  politi- 
cal resource — ^these  were  qualities  of  which  not  a  trace  was  to  be 
found  in  the  general  wreckage  of  that  system  of  manoeuvring  and 
surrender,  dodge  and  concession,  which  for  so  long  a  period  past  had 
been  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Conservative  policy.  The  death 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  left  his  followers  in  an  infinitely  worse 
plight  than  that  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  death  of  any 
Tory  leader  before  him.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pitt,  Can- 
ning, and  Peel,  so,  and  a  thousand  times  worse,  was  it  now 
that  the  days  of  Disraeli  were  no  more.  The  earlier  chiefs  of 
Conservatism  adopted  no  principle  of  action  which  could  be  called 
specially  and  distinctively  Conservative.  Pitt's  fundamental  ideas 
in  statesmanship  were  preeminently  Liberal;  he  was  in  favour 
of  Electoral  Beform  and  of  Free-trade.  In  the  same  way.  Can- 
ning, though  he  invented  an  ingenious  historical  argument  against 
Reform,  was  inspired  by  anticipation  with  the  energising  notions 
of  Liberalism,  was  the  predecessor,  not  of  a  Disraeli,  but  of  a 
Peel  and  of  a  Gladstone.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  himself  carried 
Liberal  doctrines  to  such  a  point  that  he  hopelessly  broke  up  the 
Conservative  party.  In  each  instance  modem  Toryism,  even  at 
its  moments  of  apparent  triumph,  contained  the  seeds  of  its  coming 
dismtegration ;  nor  was  there  a  single  case  in  which  the  chosen 
champion  of  the  hour  had  bequeathed  to  his  successor  a  consistent 
body  of  vivifying  doctrine.  In  the  same  way.  Conservatism, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  having  enjoyed  a  long 
lease  of  place  and  power  in  virtue  of  a  policy  which  had  about  it 
nothing  that  was  properly  Conservative,  though  much  which  was 
reactionary,  had  now  to  assist  at  its  own  obsequies ;  and  the  grave 
which,  in  a  few  days,  would  close  over  the  late  Premier  was  destined 
to  receive  the  fortunes  of  the  party  whom  he  led.    There  can  be  barely 
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said  to  have  remained  of  the  once  victorioas  cause  even  the  traditioB 
of  the  trickery  and  intrigue,  the  skill  in  social  manipulation,  in  ap- 
peals to  the  Yanity,  the  selfishness,  the  meanness  of  indiridnals — 
the  mocking  of  tUs  one  with  delusive  hopes,  the  satisfaction  of  that 
other  with  cheap  and  gaudy  honours.  Such  were  the  materials  of 
which  the  Conservative  success  had  been  compounded;  and  now  tiist 
the  master-spirit  which  had  regdated  the  action  of  the  whole  was  no 
more,  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Of  what  use  was  tiie 
stone  without  the  mason,  or  of  the  mason  without  the  architect? 
The  great  conjurer  who  had  been  able  during  so  many  years  to 
keep  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  office,  simply  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  personal  reputation — and  that  a  reputation  more  of  the  past 
than  of  the  present — was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  there  was  no 
one  left  who  knew  or  who  could  exercise  the  magic  of  his  incanta- 
tion. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  in  which  Conservatism  found  itself 
when  the  news  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  spread  panic  throogh- 
out  the  Carlton,  and  recalled  on  the  wings  of  the  Wind  a  hundred 
country  gentlemen  from  their  long-vacation  rambles  abroad.  How 
did  it  find  the  Liberals,  whose  motto  for  the  last  few  years  had  been 
per  aspera  ad  ardua  ?  The  Liberal  party  contained  at  this  time 
many  elements  of  great  strength,  but  it  held  them  in  solution.  Some 
of  the  older  leaders  of  the  party  were  still  in  the  House  of  Conmions. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  now  M.P.  for  Midlothian,  hale  and  vigorous,  was 
understood  to  have  matured  a  big  financial  scheme,  which  he  would 
be  willing  to  introduce  when  he  once  more  took  his  place  upon  the 
Treasury  bench  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Hartington 
was  not  yet  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Mr.W.  E.  Forster  had  lost  none 
of  the  cunning  of  the  Yorkshireman ;  and  Mr.  Goschen  was  as  qmck 
as  ever  to  note  the  advent  of  change  from  afar.  Mr.  Lowe  had  retired 
from  parliamentary  life  at  the  last  general  election.  Sir  Williani 
Harcourt  had  grown  in  favour  with  all  meh,  and  was  singled  out  by 
general  consent  as  the  Home  Secretary  of  a  Liberal  Administratioo 
whenever  such  an  administration  should  be  formed.  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  was  promoted  by  the  anticipatory  rumour  of  well-informed 
circles  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  But  undoubtedly  the  member 
of  the  Liberal  party  who  had  made  the  greatest  advance  in  pnUic 
as  in  parliamentary  opinion  was  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  whom, 
indeed,  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  had  detected  during  his  life- 
time a  future  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  eyen 
pleasantly  suggested  that  her  Majesty  would  be  well  advised,  if; 
in  view  of  the  situation  which  would  be  certainly  realised  after 
the  forthcoming  elections  had  been  held,  she  should  send  for  the 
honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Chelsea.  But  Sir  Chari^ 
Dilke  was    understood    distinctly  to    murmur,   Nolo    episcopari: 
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&iid  to  remark  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  attempt  to 
form  an  administration,  unless  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  her 
ISCajesty  should  override  as  she  liked  the  decisions  of  the  Premier ; 
that  Yerax,  if  reelected,  should  be  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  that  no  show  of  opposition  should  ever  be  offered  by  the 
people's  representatives  to  the  granting  of  dowries  and  the  payment 
of  Boyal  debts.  Prerogative  was  the  one  principle,  he  said,  which 
survived  amid  the  general  shipwreck  of  political  faith. 

The  relations  of  England  to  the  continental  powers  were  scarcely 
more  satisfactory.     We  had  incurred,  first  the  suspicion,  then  the 
jealousy,  then  the  undisguised  animosity  of  France ;  and  even  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Paris,  had 
received  a  disagreeably  frigid  welcome.     We  had  sunk  enormous 
sums  of  money  both  in  the  Suez  Canal  and  in  the  mud-banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  nothing  had  come  of  it.     Germany,  with  Austria, 
was  practically  mistress  of  Europe ;  and  though  the  project  of  a 
Customs'  Union,  which  should  include  all  the  States  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  English  Channel,  had  not  been  a  complete  success, 
Germany  was  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable  confederacy  ever 
known.     Our  diplomacy  here,  as  elsewhere,  had  gone  wrong.     Sub- 
serviency to  Berlin  had  been  the  only  intelligible  principle  of  our 
action,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  had  been  systematically  excluded 
from  the  secrets  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet.     We  had  made  and  broken 
so  many  conventions  with  Bussia,  had   endeavoured  to  get  the 
better  of  the  Bussian  Government  in  so  many  transactions,  and 
had,  on  each  occasion,  so  ignominiously  failed,  that  we  had  long 
since  lost  in  reputation  for  probity  more  than  we  had  ever  gained 
in  prestige.     We  had  given  up  Cyprus ;  we  had  virtually  retired 
from  Asia  Minor.     We  were  embroiled  with  Bussia  in  Central  Asia. 
We  had  thrice  occupied  and  thrice  evacuated  Afghanistan.     Over 
the  whole  of  India  there  hung  a  dark  cloud  which  presaged  mutiny ; 
and  news  of  assassinations  of  English  officers  under  mysterious  and 
sinister  circumstances  reached  us  by  every  bi-weekly  mail.     We 
were  engaged  in  our  second  war  since  that  to  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
had  committed  us  in  1878  in  South  Africa,  and  a  bloody  battle  had 
been  fought  between  the  Boers  and  natives  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  EngUsh  troops  on  the  other,  just  outside  Natal.      No  one 
denied  that  England  was  still,  or  yet  might  be,  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  a  great  country.     She  did  not  want  a  race  of  men,  but  she 
wanted  leaders.     Above  all,  she  wanted   emancipation  from  the 
paralysing  fetters  of  party  management  and  wire-pulling.     It  was 
perhaps  possible  that  the  next  election  would  bring  the  true  popular 
leaders  to  the  front,  for,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  had  carried  a  Bill  extending  household 
franchise  to  counties.     The  death  of  the  Prime  Minister,  it  was 
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aniyersally  felt,  had  brought  with  it  the  break  ap  of  the  old  order 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  Still  men  were  not  hopefol, 
and  the  degradation  of  political  life  was  saoh  that  a  deep  melan- 
choly had  fallen  npon  the  people.  The  income-tax  stood  at  a 
shilling  in  the  pound ;  yet  we  had  dissipated  our  naval  and  military 
strength  in  remote  wars,  which  had  brought  us  no  access  either  of 
national  fame  or  power.  There  was  no  great  general  to  whom  the 
country  could  confidently  intrust  the  command  of  its  hosts. 

A  sense  of  collapse  and  frustration  followed  the  impression  of 
dazzled  surprise  produced  by  the  Prime  Minister's  death  ;  and  the 
English  people  began  to  be  aware,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  ener- 
gising and  deteriorating  influences  of  the  regime  under  which  they 
had  so  long  lived.  What  consolation  was  it  for  them  to  hear,  as  they 
were  told  in  a  second  edition  of  the  Times,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
to  have  a  State  funeral,  and  that  immediately  afterwards  her  Majesty 
would  exercise  her  prerogative  of  dissolving  Parliament  ?  Both 
events  were  equally  inevitable,  equally  foreknown.  A  little  later 
in  the  day,  the  evening  newspapers  contained  an  announcement 
which,  if  it  had  been  foreseen  in  some  quarters,  struck  the  multi- 
tude dumb  with  terror.  At  Calcutta  and  Bombay  the  native  troops 
had  arisen  against  the  English  population,  and  India  was  threatened 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a  new  mutiny. 
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I.  Monday  Popular  Concerts. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  an  institution  standing  as  high  as 
any  in  the  world — I  say  so  advisedly — and  having  done  more  for 
the  improvement  of  the  musical  taste  of  the  English  public — in 
fact,  having  been  the  real  source  of  education  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  having  gradually  formed  a  nucleus  of  five  to  six  hundred 
subscribers,  who  have  become  as  good  judges  of  what  is  really  meri- 
torious in  music  as  any  composer  or  performing  artist  can  desire 
for  an  Areopagus — have  been  founded,  first,  to  say  the  truth,  in 
order  to  engage  and  bring  en  vogue  St.  James's  Hall,  which  was 
then  new,  and  had  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Chappell  was  the 
secretary. 

The  first  three  concerts  given  during  the  Cattle  Show  were 
thrown  out  as  a  feeler  in  December.  In  January  1858  there 
were  five  Mondays,  and  under  the  title  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
entertainments  of  a  popular  kind  and  at  popular  prices  were  given. 
By  the  beginning  of  February  it  was  decided  to  give  chamber  music 
of  the  so-called  classical  style  only,  relieved  by  songs  of  the  ordinary 
ballad  kind ;  but  even  the  songs  assumed  later  a  more  severe  form, 
and  the  experiment  to  give  only  the  best  music  by  the  greatest 
masters,  performed  by  the  best  available  talent  from  England  or 
the  Continent,  succeeded  so  well  that  it  is  now  the  pride  of  a  man 
who  belongs  to  the  ancienne  garde,  that  from  the  first  supported 
these  concerts. 

Go  there  on  any  Monday  night,  and  look  at  the  audience.  You 
will  see  a  number  of  the  same  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  same  seats, 
not  only  in  the  stalls,  but  in  the  cheapest  places  on  the  orchestra. 
And,  mind  you,  on  the  platform  you  will  not  find  the  people  who 
cannot  afibrd  to  pay  more  than  a  shilling;  you  will  see  people 
whose  carriage  waits  in  Piccadilly,  but  who  go  there  from  choice, 
because  they  are  nearer  the  artists,  they  see  and  hear  better.  And 
recollect  well  that  hct,  that  the  people  who  go  to  the  Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts  go  there  for  the  love  of  art  purely,  indisputably ;  and 
such  is  their  respect  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  each  auditor 
that,  although  there  are  no  reserved  seats  in  the  orchestra,  no  one 
ever  takes  the  seat  which,  sacred  by  habit,  a  certain  somebody  else 
is  accustomed  to  take.  You  find  Lady  G.  invariably,  when  she  is 
in  town,  in  the  same  stall  behind  Mr.  T.,  a  solicitor,  who  has  as 
fine  an  ear  as  any  artist.     You  see  Mr.  L.,  a  rich  tradesman, 
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whose  intelligent  nodding,  when  he  is  particnlarly  pleased,  shows, 
appearing  as  it  does  jast  at  the  most  remarkable  points  of  passages, 
how  well  he  understands  what  he  is  about.  A  great  number  of 
artists  pay,  tod  a  greater  number  of  Germans  form  the  principal 
part  of  subscribers,  belonging  to  every  class  of  the  well-to-do  society 
of  London.  Mr.  Broadwood,  from  olden  times  a  constant  sup- 
porter of  everybody  and  everything  beneficial  to  the  art,  is  con- 
stantly seen  in  his  place,  and  nearly  every  member  of  the  Boyal 
Family — the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  very  frequently  the 
Princess  Louise,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  and 
Princess  Christian,  often  Princess  Beatrice  when  she  is  in  town 
— attend  on  Monday  evening  or  on  Saturday  afternoon ;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell,  who,  like  his  mythological  predecessor,  under- 
took to  roll  the  tremendous  weight  of  such  a  marble  up-hill,  not 
knowing  would  he  or  would  he  not  succeed,  has  now  the  satisfaction, 
happier  than  the  predecessor  alluded  to,  of  having  prevented  the  stone 
from  rolling  backward,  and  having  well  established  what,  as  above 
mentioned,  is  now  a  real  national  institution. 

The  power  required  for  such  an  experiment  can  only  be  imag- 
ined when  you  look  at  the  number  of  compositions  performed ;  at  the 
conscientious  choice  of  the  greatest  artists — a  most  arduous  task ; 
at  the  brilliant  idea,  first  set  forth  at  these  concerts,  to  have  analyti- 
cal programmes,  happily  confided  to  so  able  and  authoritative  a  pen 
as  fliat  of  Mr.  J.  Davison,  and  a  number  of  small  practical  and 
energetically  enforced  rules,  which  have  so  passed  into  custom, 
and  have  been  so  generally  imitated  in  other  concerts,  that  they 
now  pass  unperceived. 

One  of  the  boldest  steps  was  the  risk  to  engage  a  lady  as 
quartet  leader,  and  put  her  at  the  head  of  such  artists  as  Piatti, 
Bies,  Webb,  or  Strauss  ;  to  make  her  accepted  by  them  and  by  the 
public,  an  experiment  never  tried,  and  therefore,  like  all  the  by-laws 
which  Mr.  Chappell  had  to  create  out  of  his  own  brain,  entirely  risked 
at  his  responsibility. 

Of  course  everybody  will  say  now :  Yes,  if  the  lady  is  Mdme. 
Norman-N^ruda,  where  is  the  risk  ?  Just  as  the  people  said  when 
Columbus  had  knocked  the  top  of  the  egg  on  the  table. 

I  have  given  you  an  idea  of  the  public.  Look  at  the  lady,  who 
comes  on  the  platform  with  her  violin  under  the  left  arm;  and 
please  look  at  the  arm — you  are  sure  to  see  it  up  to  the  elbow ; 
the  fingers  have  that  slender  and  elegant  appearance  so  necessary 
for  rapid  movement ;  the  wrist  is  subtle,  like  Rubinstein's  when  he 
plays  octaves ;  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  provided 
with  that  little  cushion  which  made  Thalberg  possessed  of  so  won- 
derful a  touch  that  Liszt  said  of  him,  ^  Thalberg  joue  du  violon  sor 
le  clavier.* 
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Do  not  fear :  the  greatest  yiolinist  and  wonderful  artist,  she 
is  a  woman  for  all  that;  and  although  her  conception  of  the  great 
masters  is  as  independent  and  original  as  Joachim's — which  is  saying 
all  I  can  say — she  comes  on  with  a  train  which  Mr.  Piatti,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps,  makes  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  avoid ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  parts  of  the  opening  procession 
to  see  him  dance  his  solo  round  the  silky  snake,  winding  itself  like 
a  boa  round  his  feet  or  his  instrument ;  while  on  the  top  of  the 
platform,  the  graceful  culprit  of  all  this  mischief  accepts  the  brilliant 
welcome  of  the  audience,  perfectly  unconcerned  about  the  acrobatic 
feats  which  she  compels  the  greatest  singer  on  his  instrument  to 
accomplish  down  below,  before  he  is  able  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
from  which  he  is  allowed,  in  his  turn,  to  produce  the  most  awk- 
ward bow,  where  his  violoncello  bow  always  points  in  one  direc- 
tion— perhaps  a  mute  accuser  of  the  intriguing  silk  train — and  the 
virtuoso's  head  in  the  other,  until  at  last  the  four  artists  have  bowed 
themselves  in  and  the  quartet  begins. 

The  audience  all  attention ;  nobody  is  permitted  to  enter  and 
disturb  the  artists  and  the  public — a  horrid  custom,  which  always 
made  the  punctual  people  suffer  for  the  unpunctual  ones,  and  put 
down  with  an  iron  will,  according  to  the  proverb,  which  shows  that 
well-bred  people  are  punctual :  '  L'exactitude  est  la  politesse  des 
rois.'  On  the  Continent,  in  fact,  English  people  are  not  only 
known,  but  dreaded,  for  their  punctuality. 

That  Madame  N.  N.  leads  she  owes  to  two  powerful  reasons  : 
first,  to  her  extraordinary  genius  as  a  performer ;  second,  to  the 
warm  recommendation  of  Joachim,  who  insinuated  that  with  such 
a  violinist  as  leader  he  would  *  no  more  be  wanted.'  When  Madame 
N.  N.  (this  stands  for  '  no  nonsense')  begins  to  play,  her  nostrils 
dilate,  and  her  arm  before  it  really  strikes  the  bow  on  the  string  has 
those  spasmodic  short  motions  of  a  young  Arab  horse  that  smells 
the  morning  air  and  longs  to  stride  along — quadrupedante  sonitu. 
Once  started,  nothing  can  bridle  her.  Phaeton's  coursers  did  not 
span  the  skies  in  more  rapid  strides  than  this  female  volcano  rushes 
through  the  composition  given.  Beware,  a  shake  is  coming ;  down 
goes  her  bow  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  two  notes  follow 
each  other  like  a  whirlwind ;  you  become  giddy  listening  to  it ; 
but  behold,  the  allegro  goes  to  an  end,  and  with  a  deep  soul,  her 
dark  eyes  flaming,  she  sings  the  largo  of  her  part,  reluctantly 
pausing  while  Piatti's  divine  Stradivarius  shames  all  the  overpaid 
contralto  voices  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  waiting  until  the  two  in- 
struments take  up  the  thread  together,  two  souls  and  one  thought. 

However  suspended  at  the  bow  of  the  performer,  the  audience 
have  to  witness  the  end  of  the  quartet,  when  Piatti,  with  the  sar- 
castic smile  of  his  countryman  Paganini,  jumps  up  from  his  desk. 
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and  triumphantly  nrns  down  the  steps  because  he  has  now  Nerada's 
train  behind  him,  and  no  etiquette  prevents  his  progress.  But 
short  is  his  joy.  The  enraptured  audience  calls  them  ail  back. 
The  lady,  of  course,  returns  first,  and  while  she  gracefully  acknow- 
ledges first  the  platform  audience,  then  that  of  the  hall,  she  just  as 
unconcernedly  as  before  keeps  both  his  bow  and  his  legs  in  the  air 
the  three  yards  spreading  over  the  steps,  and  a  yague  project  of  a 
somersault  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  traversing  his  brains. 

Anyhow,  best  Mends  must  part,  and  the  next  number  is  a  song. 
Suppose  the  singer  to  be  a  baritone  who  comes  on,  his  neck  bare, 
braving  the  Boreas  which  makes  you  wrap  your  shawl  round  your 
chin,  and  expose  your  throat  much  easier  to  catching  cold;  and 
while  from  his  lofty  height  he  looks  at  you,  clinking  his  legs  to- 
gether like  a  French  cavalry  comet  when  he  gets  oS  his  horse, 
in  shuffles  behind  him,  with  studied  modest  inextinguishable  youth, 
and  an  inalterable  marble  smile  on  his  lips,  the  famous  knight  of  these 
concerts,  TertuUius  Benefit. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this  wonderful  man,  and 
as  you  see  him  come  on,  his  shoulders  alternately  paddling  him 
forward,  his  hair  brown,  his  moustache  blond,  as  they  were  forty 
years  ago,  his  spine  bent  considerably,  and  his  eyes  covered  by 
magnifying  spectacles,  you  see  in  him  a  mixture  of  age  and  youth 
which  is  very  difficult  to  conciliate.  One  of  the  greatest  workers 
of  the  day,  being  advertised  as  accompanyist  of  nearly  every  con- 
cert in  the  season,  he  is  known  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Biverpoodle 
Feelplatonic  Society ;  as  the  head  piano-teacher  in  one  of  the 
biggest  educational  institutions  round  London,  and  in  another  one 
about  sixty  miles  away ;  to  write  famous  analytical  pamphlets,  songs, 
and  piano-pieces  by  the  dozen ;  and  in  his  moments  perdm  to  com- 
pose new  overtures,  marry  a  young  lady  of  twenty-two,  keep  up  a 
voluminous  correspondence,  and  give  an  unlimited  number  of  piiTate 
lessons.  How  he  does  it,  particularly  when  he  does  it,  can  only  be 
conceived  when  one  knows  that  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  he  never 
slept  more  than  three  hours  a  night.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-one 
hours,  ten  minutes  are  devoted  to  eating,  if  not  otherwise  engaged. 
Having  all  his  life  followed  the  diplomatic  behaviour  of  an  ambas- 
sador, who  knows  that  every  creature  might  do  you  harm,  whereas 
you  never  can  have  too  many  friends,  he  was  and  is  constantly 
bent  on  obliging  everybody  by  word  and  deed,  which  brings  him 
naturally  often  in  contradiction  with  himself.  One  of  his  hobbies 
is  to  be  thought  the  poorest  man  in  the  kingdom.  Although  what 
with  all  the  employments  mentioned,  and  the  numerous  evening 
parties  he  leads,  he  cannot  make  much  less  than  8000L  per  annum, 
he  will  tell  you,  because  in  one  concert  speculation  he  lost  money 
with  Mr.  Gye,  that   the   economies   of  twenty  years  have  been 
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swallowed  up  in  that  golf,  that  he  most  work  hard  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  that  everything  tarns  against  his  income.  He 
went  to  America  with  Jenny  Lind,  and  was  paid  50001.  >  besides  all 
expenses,  for  one  season :  he  does  not  deny  it,  bnt  what  did  he 
'  lose  at  the  same  time  in  Europe'  ?  He  was  called  in  the  environs 
of  London  to  receive  an  honoor  conferred  on  him  by  most  special 
favoor :  back  he  came,  in  despair  to  have  lost  three  hours — at  least 
fonr  gnineas — ^which  cannot  be  replaced !  And  all  this  to  make 
yon  believe  that  he  is  absolutely  a  beggar.  But  wait  a  bit ! — his 
house  will  open ;  his  treasures  will  show  he  has  taken  a  step  for 
which  the  first  requirement  is  to  be  blind,  morally,  if  not  physically ; 
and  you  will  see  him  receive  with  the  amiability  and  the  liberality 
of  an  English  knight,  in  spite  of  all  his  previous  lamentations. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that,  among  the  half-dozen  of  spectacles  which  he 
continually  carries  with  him,  just  the  Forteyf-eying  one  he  wanted  is 
usually  left  behind ;  so  that  if  he  was  not  so  great  a  musician  as  to  guess 
the  music  before  him,  the  consequences  of  the  mishap  might  be  serious. 

His  courting  the  aristocracy  in  the  most  pliant  manner ;  the 
felicity  with  which  he  receives  verbal  communications  frequently 
addressed  to  him  by  the  highest  of  the  land ;  numbers  of  friends, 
and  enemies  of  an  invidious  kind  whom  he  made  in  the  profession 
— ^in  one  word,  the  great  popularity  of  the  man ;  the  great  skill 
and  undoubted  ability  with  which  he  worked  wonders  in  so  many 
different  directions  (as  his  friends  say),  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  tried  to  monopolise  the  market  (as  his  enemies  say) — ^have  made 
him  at  any  rate  one  of  the  most  prominent  professional  features  of 
this  city. 

Do  you  see  that  young  Adonis  there  in  the  comer  ?  He  has  an 
unlimited  forest  of  hair  on  his  head,  divided  by  a  special  railway 
leading  from  the  centre  of  his  brow  to  the  centre  of  his  neck ;  his 
eye  is  dreamy,  his  cheek  is  pale ;  he  looks  as  if  he  loved  every 
woman  he  casts  his  Spanish  eye  upon ;  and  still  he  loves  none, 
although  nearly  all  of  them  pretend  to  love  him — ^perhaps  I  should  not 
say  '  although,'  but  ^ because.'  He  is  a  violinist :  Sparagrass,  common 
people  call  him ;  he  plays  with  wonderful  effect  upon  the  weaker 
sex ;  he  is  a  great  artist,  but  he  is  not  grand  for  all  that.  His 
mechanism  is  clear,  brilliant,  effective ;  his  singing  is  enchanting, 
delightful ;  he  plays  what  are  called  the  old  and  the  modem  masters, 
but  particularly  the  latter  ones,  in  a  charming  manner ;  but  he  is  a 
great  deal  too  handsome,  his  hair  is  parted  a  great  deal  too  regularly, 
his  bowing  is  too  neat,  and  his  effects  too  prononces.  He  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  Joachim,  who  forces  your  admiration  as  it  were 
mcUgri  hii — that  is  to  say,  he  does  all  he  can  to  leave  himself  out 
of  the  consideration ;  whereas  young  Sparagrass,  green,  short,  and 
straight,  and  with  that  certain  powerful  head  on  the  young  stem,  forces 
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yonr  admiration  malgre  vous — that  is^  he  subjects  work,  composer, 
eyerythingto  the  show  of  his  skill.  He  is  as  saljective  as  Joachim 
is  abnegation  itself.  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong  if  I  say  that 
his  not  fnlly  appreciating  this  difference,  is  the  real  cause  of  his 
not  having  yet  appeared  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  which  I  know 
would  open  their  arms  to  him. 

Who  this  other  baritone  is,  who  waits  his  turn  for  a  song,  which 
he  will  surely  be  independent  enough  to  accompany  himself  ?  I 
will  tell  you  his  name :  Handshell.  You  see,  he  is  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  singers,  who  are  musicians,  and  the  Lord  knows  those 
are  numbered.  I  do  not  say  so  because  you  see  such  a  lot  of  hair 
apparent  round  his  face  and  his  head,  where  he  seems  to  be  all 
wig  and  beard.  Wait  until  he  opens  his  mouth  ;  listen,  but  do  not 
look.  If  you  look,  you  will  see  an  unfortunate  habit  of  his  to  twist 
his  underlip  to  the  left  side,  which  occasionally  damages  his  emission 
of  course,  but  only  now  and  then  occurring,  particularly  when  he 
forces  a  high  note.  You  listen  without  looking,  and  you  will  hear  a 
manly  full-sounding  voice,  perhaps  a  trifle,  but  just  a  trifle,  guttural, 
but  of  a  sound  healthy  force,  without  any  affectation,  full  of 
sentiment,  grand  conception,  intelligent  declamation,  accompany- 
ing like  nobody — that  is  to  say,  like  a  perfect  master  of  the  in- 
strument, overcoming  with  ease  all  the  difficulties  of  mechanism, 
and  nevertheless  subduing  the  manual  performance  entirely,  so  as 
to  follow  like  a  shadow  his  vocal  performance.  A  thorough  musician, 
he  has  written  both  for  orchestra  and  voices  very  meritorious  pieces, 
and  led  some  of  them  with  evident  skill. 

Who  those  young  gentlemen  at  that  side  seat  are,  who  butterfly 
round  that  smiling  lily  ?  They  are  journalists.  Young  men  who 
do  not  see  that  the  young  lady  only  flirts  with  them  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  being  noticed,  with  a  kindness  beyond  her  deserts ;  but 
boys  will  be  boys  ;  you  must  not  wonder  at  that ;  when  they  get 
older  they  will  know  better.  The  fair  one  with  the  long  mous- 
tache nearly  fought  a  duel  over  this  matter  with  another  immov- 
able heartless  critic,  who  judged  by  what  he  heard,  not  by  what  he 
saw;  and,  unlike  Ulysses,  stopped  his  eyes,  not  his  ears,  and — 
horribile  dictu  / — said  the  truth,  unbiassed;  whereupon  the  youngster 
took  fire  for  the  nymph  whose  scarf  he  wore ;  and  I  am  afraid,  some 
time  or  other,  a  grand  hecatomb  will  have  to  appease  his  thirst  for 
blood.  That  gentleman  with  the  big  red  beard  ?  A  perfect  Christus 
head  cut  out  of  an  Andrea  del  Sarte  ?  0,  he  is  all  right.  He  is  as 
innocent  as  a  little  bird,  that  eventually  some  hawk  may  carry  off,  bat 
he  is  proof  against  all  the  petticoat  pianists  who  so  frightened  Biilow. 
One  word  more  ?  What  is  it  ?  No,  that  gentleman  is  not  Tennyson; 
he  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a  musical  library. 

MICHEL  AKGELO. 
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Chapter  XXVIII. 

HOW  GILBEKT  WENT  TO  LULWORTH. 

BouBNEMOUTH  is  within  fifteen  miles  of  Lnlworth.  That  is  the 
first  reason  why  it  takes  longer  to  get  from  one  of  these  important 
centres  to  the  other,  than  to  either  from  London.  Yon  may,  I 
beUeve,  if  you  get  np  very  early  in  the  morning,  manage  to  travel 
from  Boomemonth  to  Pool  Junction,  and  from  Pool  Junction  to 
Wareham  all  in  one  day.  But  after  that  you  have  got  to  find  your 
way  from  Wareham  to  Lulworth,  which  is  quite  another  thing,  and 
a  long  journey  of  eight  miles  by  itself,  and  may  require  a  second 
day.  It  is  like  a  pilgrimage  from  Bayswater  to  Highgate.  A  cab 
will  take  you  there  in  half  an  hour.  The  rapid  locomotive  will 
whirl  you  there,  breathless,  as  they  used  to  say  forty  years  ago,  in 
four  hours  and  a  half,  allowing  for  changes,  and  for  waiting  at  Wil- 
lesden  Junction,  where  the  directors  feel  it  their  duty  to  detain  all 
passengers  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Gilbert  got  over  the  difficulty  of  the  trains  by  travelling  after 
the  manner  of  our  grandfathers.  He  posted,  at  the  expense  of 
Anthony  Hamblin  &  Company. 

He  had  to  do  two  things.  First,  to  examine  the  register  of 
births  for  that  of  Alison.  Next,  to  find  out,  if  that  were  possible, 
the  people  with  whom  the  unhappy  mother  was  left,  and  to  learn 
from  them  what  could  be  learned. 

The  chance  that  a  lodger  should  be  remembered  at  a  sea-side 
place  after  twenty  years  seemed  slender.  But  there  was  one  fact 
of  which  GKlbert  did  not  think. 

It  was  this,  which  helped  him  very  naturally. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Lulworth  was  as  yet  unknown.  I  mean 
that  no  lodgers  went  there  at  all ;  tourists  and  people  who  always 
leave  their  homes  for  change  of  air,  and  betake  themselves  some- 
where for  a  month  of  physical  discomfort,  bad  dinners,  hard  beds, 
narrow  rooms,  inefficient  attendance,  robbery,  sea  air,  dulness, 
absence  of  books,  friends,  society,  and  amusements,  had  never 
heard  of  Lulworth. 

Even  the  commercial  travellers,  who,  poor  souls,  are  never  per- 
mitted to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  Nature,  save  in  the  vicinity 
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of  shops,  did  not,  and  do  not  now,  include  Lulworth  in  their  cir- 
cuit. There  are  no  shops  there  at  all,  and  the  modest  wants  of 
the  little  place  are  supplied  by  means  of  some  middleman  of  Gorfe, 
Swanage,  Wareham,  or  even  the  aristocratic  Weymouth. 

Lulworth,  cove  and  town,  which  is  hardly  yet  actually  dis- 
covered, being  much  less  known  to  the  average  Briton  than  Ujiji  in 
Central  Africa,  and  less  visited  by  the  average  traveller  than  the 
Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  was  in  those  days  of  Dora's  marriage  an 
absolutely  unknown  place.  If  a  man  were  to  go  round  searching 
for  a  spot  in  which  to  bury  his  head,  either  during  the  brief  space 
of  a  honeymoon,  or  for  a  prolonged  period  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment, creditors  being  incapable  of  even  suspecting  such  a  retreat, 
or  even  for  a  lifetime — oubliant,  ouhlU — there  was,  in  those  days, 
no  village  in  all  the  realm  of  England  so  fit  for  the  purpose.  No- 
body, in  the  time  when  Dora  Hamblin,  a  blushing  and  happy  bride, 
was  taken  there  by  her  husband,  had  ever  heard  of  it.  Nor  can  I 
at  all  understand  how  her  husband  found  it  out.  The  place  was 
originally  discovered,  however,  some  years  before  Dora's  honey- 
moon, by  a  stray  traveller  of  inquiring  and  curious  mind,  who 
wandered  eastwards  along  the  shore  from  Weymouth,  when  George 
m.  was  not  only  king,  but  was  actually  staying  in  that  tranquil 
watering-place.  This  pedestrian,  bom  before  his  time,  mentioned 
it  to  one  or  two  friends,  and  got  the  place  put  upon  the  county  map. 
The  Ordnance  Survey  oflBcers  afterwards  found  it  there.  And  once 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  heard  of  it,  and  went  there,  and  found  a 
church  or  two,  and  a  congregation  or  two,  who  had  never  before 
beheld  a  bishop,  and  thought  all  bishops  went  about  in  mitre  and 
crosier,  and  were  disappointed  to  find  a  mild  old  man  in  apron  and 
lawn  sleeves,  who  said,  'Dear,  dear !'  when  he  heard  that  no  one 
had  ever  been  confirmed,  and  at  once  confirmed  the  whole  village. 
Dissenters  and  aU,  without  more  ado. 

People  who  cannot  afford  posting  get  there  chiefly  by  way  of 
Swanage.  There  is  a  steamer  which  runs  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Lulworth  Cove  and  Swanage  Bay.  The  voyage  is  one  of 
those  traps  for  tourists,  set  by  firolicsome  persons  at  every  seaside- 
place.  Outside  Swanage  Bay  there  is  always  what  the  jocose  cap- 
tain of  the  Heather  Bell  calls  a  '  bit  of  a  bobble.'  The  vessel, 
which  is  rather  smaller  than  a  penny  river  steamboat,  rolls,  in  fact, 
joyously.  The  course  through  the  furrows,  over  the  rolling  way 
which  can  by  no  means  be  called  silent,  carries  you  under  the  face 
of  perpendicular  clififs,  which  rise  like  a  great  wall  over  the  sea, 
with  never  a  break.  You  round  a  cape,  at  whose  feet  the  waves 
are  tearing  and  roaring,  and  still  the  wall  stretches  ahead  as  far  as 
eye  can  reach.  The  people,  mostly  lying  helpless  on  the  deck, 
look  up  with  green  and  glassy  eyes,  and  contemplate  the  endless 
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precipice  with  a  deadly  sinking  at  the  heart.  Is  there  any  Lul- 
worth  at  all  ?  Has  ^e  whole  of  the  past  life  heen  a  dream  ?  Is 
there  to  he  no  future  hut  this  eternal  roll  in  a  little  boat  upon  a 
chopping  sea  ?  Suddenly,  while  they  are  wondering  if  anythLog  in 
the  next  world  could  be  worse  than  this,  her  head  is  turned. 
Courage.  There  is  the  narrowest  clefb  in  the  rocks,  a  mere  door- 
way just  broad  enough  for  the  Heather  Bell  to  steam  through. 
Get  up,  good  people ;  shake  yourselves ;  call  for  things  to  eat ;  we 
are  in  smooth  water ;  we  are  in  the  little  circular  bay  cut  out  of 
the  rocks,  which  they  call  Lulworth  Cove ;  you  may  land  if  you 
like  and  see  Lulworth  village. 

There  is  a  little  beach  of  sand,  with  a  boat  or  two ;  there  are  a 
few  houses ;  there  are  an  inn  and  a  church  and  a  school.  Beyond 
the  houses,  when  you  have  climbed  the  hill,  you  may  turn  to  the 
lefb  and  go  down  again.  You  will  find  two  more  little  coves  side 
by  side,  into  one  of  which  the  waves  force  their  angry  way  through 
a  dark  and  jagged  cavern.  From  the  roof  hang  great  clusters  of 
rough  luxuriant  seaweed;  its  sides  are  dark  with  recesses,  in 
which  the  waters  rage  madly,  and  roar  with  a  kind  of  unmeaning 
rage.  Here  the  prieuve  lurks  with  long  and  hungry  arms,  wonder- 
ing if  the  next  man  she  catches  will  know  the  secret  of  blinding 
her  eyes  with  the  hood  provided  for  the  purpose  by  beneficent  Na- 
ture. The  second  cove  has  a  doorway,  so  to  speak,  of  its  own, 
cut  right  through  the  cliff  from  top  to  bottom,  a  narrow  pasdage 
across  which  two  men  might  shake  hands,  and  where  every  enter- 
ing wave  does  battle  with  that  which  entered  before  it,  at  the  very 
portals  of  the  cove.     Within,  it  is  as  an  ever  agitated  chum. 

That  is  the  whole  of  Lulworth  ;  but  you  may  spend  a  long 
summer  holiday  in  the  place,  and  never  tire  of  it,  if  you  get  fine 
weather;  and  if  you  should  tire,  there  is  Dungy  Head  beyond,  with 
Durdle  Bay  and  the  Bam  Door. 

Gilbert  proceeded  at  once  to  business. 

First  the  register  of  births. 

This  was  not  difficult  to  find. 

The  entry  in  the  Bournemouth  register  of  Dpra  Hamblin's 
death  contained  one  word,  as  we  have  seen,  which  startled  the 
reader.  The  word  haunted  him;  it  followed  him  like  that  per- 
sistent fly  which  teased  the  unhappy  despot  to  madness  :  it  buzzed 
in  his  ears :  it  refused  to  leave  him.  A  word  which  was  so  sur- 
prising, that  it  seemed  to  upset  everything  in  the  whole  wide 
world  :  a  word  which  made  a  new  departure  absolutely  necessary : 
a  word  which  made  everything  unintelligible. 

What  was  more  surprising  still,  the  same  word  was  repeated  in 
the  entry  of  Alison's  birth  in  the  parish  register.  There  was  either 
fraud  or  else  .  .  .  what  else  ?    What  was  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
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He  searched  the  church  register  of  christenings.  The  same 
word  was  repeated. 

He  made  copies  of  the  two  entries  in  his  pocket-book. 

Then  he  climbed  down  the  rocks  to  the  wild  little  coves  men- 
tioned aboTC,  and  sat  there  a  couple  of  hoars,  trying  to  put  things 
together. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  read  again  the  ^  Journal  of  a  De- 
serted Wife.' 

Presently  he  thought  he  saw  daylight.  A  theoiy,  which  seemed 
the  only  theory  possible,  suggested  itself  to  him. 

'  Poor  Alison !'  he  said,  *  who  shall  tell  her  the  truth  ?* 

He  sat  there  a-thinking  while  the  time  went  on,  and  presently 
he  felt  hungry,  and  went  back  to  the  hotel  for  dinner.  For  the 
good  of  the  house,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  the  landlord,  whom  he 
intended  presently  to  cross-examine,  he  ordered  a  pint  of  port  after 
dinner.  Being  one  of  the  degenerate  strain  of  British  youth,  who 
cannot  drink  the  ardent  port  of  country  inns,  he  poured  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  into  a  pot  of  mignonette  in  the  window,  and  after  a 
decent  interval,  during  which  the  flowers  waggled  their  heads  sadly, 
and  then  drooped  and  died,  he  sallied  forth,  and  assailed  the  land- 
lord with  a  proposal  of  pipes  and  brandy-and-water. 

He  was  a  biddable  sort  of  man,  the  landlord ;  advanced  in  Ufe; 
gifted  with  a  profound  thirst ;  and  ruled  by  a  wife,  much  yomiger 
than  himself,  who  seldom  allowed  that  thirst  to  be  quenched  as  he 
desired.  His  heart  wanned  to  the  young  fellow,  who,  after  drink- 
ing quantities  of  beer  with  his  dinner,  and  a  pint  of  port  after  it- 
no  one  knew  better  than  himself  the  amount  of  brandy  in  that  port 
— coolly  proposed  brandy-and-water,  as  if  he  had  had  nothing. 
Generally  after  serving  a  guest  with  a  Uttle  pint  of  that  generous 
beverage,  he  had  been  enabled  to  observe  symptoms  of  intoxication, 
such  as  cheek  flushing,  speech  thickening,  legs  tying  themselres 
into  knots,  shoulders  lurching,  temper  quickening,  and  so  forth. 
This  gallant  young  gentleman  carried  his  handsome  head  and  cndy 
locks  as  if  he  had  not  taken  a  single  glass;  he  did  not  grumble; 
he  did  not  lurch  ;  he  did  not,  like  the  last  guest  who  drank  of  that 
brew,  tell  the  landlord  that  his  port  had  poisoned  him — ^not  at  all ; 
he  said :  ^  Let  us  have  a  pipe  and  some  brandy-and-water.'  0 
most  remarkable  young  man !  If  he  could  hold  out  as  well  over 
spirits  and  water  as  over  spirits  and  elderberry  wine,  the  landlord 
thought  he  saw  his  way  to  a  pleasant  evening,  such  as  rarely  came 
in  his  way. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  good  wife  saw  no  objectioD 
to  her  husband  making  himself  as  drunk  as  a  hog,  provided  he  did 
it  at  some  one  else's  expense. 

The  evening  was  chniy^  and  the  bar  parlour  looked  comfortable. 
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Gilbert  proposed  that  they  should  take  their  pipes  beside  the  fire. 
The  landlady  offered  no  objection^  and  hovered  abont^  anxious  to 
take  her  part  in  the  conyersation. 

'  I  suppose/  said  Gilbert,  when  the  preliminaries  were  arranged^ 
the  tumblers  fiUed,  and  the  pipes  lit,  feeling  the  way  cautiously — 
'  I  suppose  you  do  not  remember  much  about  your  visitors  when 
they  are  gone  ?' 

*  Well,'  replied  the  landlord,  now  completely  comfortable,  before 
a  full  glass  of  the  mixture  which  was  generally  denied  him — ^  Well, 
we  do  and  we  do  not.  Them  as  come  and  go,  for  instance,  the 
bed-and-break&st-and-bring-your-bill  lot,  and  the  pint-of-beer-with- 
a-knapsack-gentleman-tramp,  we  mostly  forget  as  soon  as  they  go. 
But  we  remember  some — ay,  we  remember  some.  I  could  tell  you 
a  story  or  two  now  of  our  visitors,  I  dare-say,  if  I  was  to  think  a 
bit.' 

'  Tell  the  gentleman  about  Captain  Roscommon,'  said  his  wife. 

*  Captain  Roscommon  ?  Ay,  that  was  a  start.  One  never 
heard  of  a  more  singular  start,  so  to  speak,  than  that  of  Captain 
Boscommon.' 

Gilbert  saw  that  the  only  way  was  to  work  his  way  to  Dora 
Hamblin  through  Captain  Roscommon,  and  forebore  from  interrup- 
tion, save  of  the  sympathetic  and  interjectional  kind. 

Then  the  old  man  went  on : 

'  Captain  Roscommon,  the  coastguard  officer  down  our  way.  A 
youngish  man  he  was,  about  five-and-forty  years  of  age,  and  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy  too.  And  as  active,  he  was,  as  if  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  depended  on  him.  Well,  there  always  was  a 
good  deal  of  smuggling  in  these  parts,  though  nothing  to  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  long  war,  when  old  Dan  Gulliver  worked  the 
whole  of  the  French  coast  from  Lyme ;  the  farmers  were  in  it ;  the 
clergy  were  in  it ;  the  magistrates  were  in  it ;  the  innkeepers  were 
in  it.  Lord !  sometimes  I  think  that  I  might  have  been  in  it  my- 
self. The  captain's  predecessor,  he  was  a  good,  easy  sort  of  man, 
oldish,  and  tired  of  fighting.  He  was  in  it  too.  Many  is  the 
gallons  of  right  good  stufT  the  old  man  found  in  his  cellar,  and 
never  asked — as  why  should  he  ? — why  or  where  ?  But  he  kept 
quiet  till  he  died,  and  Captain  Roscommon  came  after  him. 

'  My  word  !  There  was  mighty  little  smuggling  after  he  came. 
Early  and  late,  day  and  night,  the  boat  was  ofi"  the  difis,  and  the 
men  were  on  the  look-out.  Two  years  it  lasted.  The  farmers 
and  poor  landlords,  like  myself,  were  most  ruined  for  want  of  stufi" ; 
all  the  old  stu£f  was  gone,  and  no  new  stu£f  coming  in ;  the  cus- 
tomers were  grumbling,  and  the  whole  country-side  was  in  an 
unchristian  rage.  Well,  sir,  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  one  night 
Captain  Roscommon,  going  home  over  there  by  Dungy  Head,  the 
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evening  being  fine  and  a  bright  moon,  thongh  late  in  the  year  and 
chilly,  he  met  eight  men  with  blackened  faces.  They  didn*t 
speak,  bnt,  thongh  he  fonght  like  ten  tomcats,  they  Just  chncked 
him  over  the  cliff. 

'  In  the  morning  he  was  fonnd  there,  bnt  all  of  a  mash,  and 
never  spoke  again.  After  he  was  gone,  things  improved,  and  we 
got  more  neighbourly  and  religions-like  to  each  other.  For  the 
next  officer  was  a  d^erent  kind  of  man,  and  the  stuff  came  over 
again  as  of  old.  And  the  chuckers  over,  they  were  never  found 
out.' 

'  That  is  a  very  remarkable  story,*  said  Gilbert.  *  Take  some 
more  brandy-and-water  after  it.  And  how,  if  one  may  criticise  so 
good  a  story,  did  any  one  ever  know,  since  the  poor  man  was  sense- 
less when  he  was  found,  that  there  were  eight  men,  and  that  their 
feces  were  blackened  ?' 

The  landlord  shook  his  head  solemnly,  but  there  was  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

*  It  is  one  of  the  things,'  he  replied,  '  that  no  one  ever  under- 
stood. We  all  knew  there  were  eight  men;  likewise  that  their 
feces  were  blackened.  But  nobody  knew  how  we  knew.  The  poor 
captain  was  very  much  regretted,  except  for  his  activity.* 

'  So  I  should  say,'  replied  Gilbert.  *  Now  carry  your  memory 
twenty-one  years  back  or  so,  and  tell  me  if  you  recollect  any  thing 
happening  then** 

*  There  was  the  tiger,*  said  the  landlord's  wife,  interposing. 
'  That  was  twenty  years  ago.     Tell  him  about  the  tiger.' 

'Ay,  ay  —  about  the  tiger.  That  was  twenty  years  ago, 
sure.' 

The  old  man  paused,  refilled  his  pipe,  and  lit  it,  stretched  out 
his  legs,  drank  half  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  and  began  the 
tiger  story, 

I  am  sorry  that  there  is  insufficient  space  here  to  admit  of  that 
story  being  related  at  length.  It  was  a  very  good  story,  fix)in  a 
rustic  point  of  view.  It  told  how  a  tiger  belonging  to  a  travelling 
menagerie  got  out  of  his  cage  and  took  shelter  in  an  empty  stable, 
and  how — this  was  the  wonderful  thing,  and  the  real  point  of  the 
story — it  was  most  fortunate  that  one  John,  known  everywhere 
as  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  one  who  stood  at  nothing,  was  out  of  the 
way,  providentially  gone  to  the  nearest  market-town  on  an  errand, 
or  else  he  would  have  gone  for  that  tiger.  Gilbert  listened  with 
a  4ftzed  feeling;  there  was  no  end  to  the  story.  He  could  not 
make  out  how  the  tiger  was  caught,  if  ever  he  was  caught,  or  how 
many  rustics  he  killed,  supposing  that  he  did  slaughter  rustics ; 
he  had  a  nightmare  upon  him  while  he  listened,  as  if  Providence 
forcibly,  and  even  visibly,  was   hauling  back  John  by  the  back 
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liair,  so  that  he  shonld  not  know,  until  too  late,  where  that  tiger 

'  Have  some  more  brandy-and- water/  he  murmured  feebly. 

Then  he  remembered  that  this  story  belonged  to  the  year  about 
which  he  wished  to  learn  farther  particulars,  and  he  pulled  himself 
together. 

'  Come/  he  said,  '  I  call  that  a  good  memory  which  remembers 
so  &r  back.  I  wonder  if  you  can  remember  anything  more  about 
that  year  ?' 

The  landlord  hesitated.     Then  he  appealed  to  his  wife. 

'Twenty  years  ago,  wife,'  he  said;  'what  happened  twenty 
years  ago  ?  Besides  the  tiger,  I  mean.  Ah,  lucky  thing  it  was 
that  that  John—' 

'There  was  the  tiger,  and  you've  told  that;  then  there  was 
tho  wet  summer,  you  can't  have  forgotten  that !' 

'  Ah,  the  wet  summer !'  The  old  fellow  sat  up  and  seemed  as 
if  he  was  going  to  begin  another  awful  story,  worse  than  that  about 
the  tiger.  *  Surely  you're  too  young  to  remember  about  that  wet 
summer !' 

'  Yes,'  said  Gilbert,  '  I  fear  I  am.  Never  mind  the  wet  sum- 
mer.    Did  nobody  come  to  the  inn  that  summer  ?' 

*  I  can't  say,'  replied  the  old  man.  '  We  weren't  then,  as  one 
may  say,  what  we  are  now.  People  didn't  come  over  from  Swan- 
age  in  the  Heather  Bell  nor  from  Weymouth  in  the  'bus.  And 
artists  didn't  come  and  paint  the  cove,  nor  the  oaves,  nor  the  rocks, 
as  they  do  now.  Yet  the  cove  and  the  caves  were  there  all  the 
time.' 

'  It  was  the  summer  when  I  was  married,'  the  woman  struck 
in.  She  had  been  going  backwards  and  forwards  perpetually  with  a 
duster  and  a  glass,  and  she  was  now  brandishing  the  same  glass 
apparently  and  the  same  duster  which  she  had  been  using  for  the 
last  two  hours.  But  these  glasses  and  dusters  are  very  much 
turned  out  on  the  same  lines.  And  Gilbert's  brain  was  a  little 
addled  after  the  two  stories  of  Captain  Boscommon  and  the  tiger. 
' '  It  was  the  year  I  was  married.'  She  spoke  as  if  it  was  not  her 
own  husband,  but  somebody  else's,  who  was  sitting  in  the  arm- 
chair befoire  her.  'My  husband,  he  was  an  old  man  compared 
to  me.' 

'  Nay,  nay,'  said  her  husband.  '  Two  score  and  five  is  not  old. 
I  were  two  score  and  five  when  I  married  thee.' 

'  And  I  was  twenty.  Well,  wilful  gell  will  have  her  own  way. 
While  we  were  courting,  if  you  call  that  courting  when  him  as  is 
old  enough  to  be  your  father  wants  to  be  your  husband,  there  came 
to  this  inn  a  newly-married  couple.' 

'  Ay,'  said  Gilbert.     '  Pray  take  some  more  brandy-and- water.' 
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It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  only  way  to  the  memories  of  these 
people  was  throngh  dilated  spirits. 

The  woman  drank  off  the  contents  of  her  husband's  glass.  She 
was  one  of  that  very  oonmion  class  of  women  who,  when  they  get 
to  forty  or  thereabouts,  show  a  rosy  face  fall  of  good-natore  and 
kindliness,  mixed  with  an  expression  which  betrays  the  loye  of 
creatare-comforts. 

*  There  isn't  mach  to  tell/  she  said.  *  They  came  to  this  inn. 
They  stayed  a  week.  I  was  not  in  the  inn  at  the  time,  nor  for  a 
year  afterwards.  Then  they  asked  for  lodgings,  and  they  came  to 
as.     We  had  the  only  lodgings  in  the  town.' 

'  Pray  go  on,'  said  Gilbert.  '  I  think  these  may  be  peo^  I 
am  interested  in.  Tell  me  more  about  them.  What  was  their 
name?' 

'  They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamblin,'  said  the  woman.  *  And 
now,  sir,  if  you  please,  before  we  go  any  further — for  I  see,  by  the 
flushing  of  your  handsome  cheek,  that  it  is  the  party  you  want  to 
hear  about,  and  no  other — ^we  will  understand  each  other.' 

The  women  in  this  part  of  the  country,  thought  Gilbert,  are 
cleverer  than  the  men.  This  woman's  husband  would  ha?e  told 
everything  just  as  it  occurred  to  his  memory,  without  a  thought  of 
the  consequences.  His  wife,  however,  had  the  sense  to  see  that 
so  many  questions  were  not  prompted  by  idle  curiosity  alone,  bat 
that  this  young  fellow,  with  the  frfmk  eyes  and  honest  fSace,  had  a 
reason  for  his  curiosity. 

*  Hamblin  is  the  name,'  said  Gilbert.  '  I  am  anxious  to  find 
out  all  about  that  young  couple.  You  may  have  heard  that  there 
is  a  reward  offered  for' — he  stopped  and  checked  himself— *  for 
certain  information  connected  with  them.' 

*  In  that  case,  sir,'  said  the  woman,  *  I  shall  say  no  more,  until 
you  tell  me  what  sort  of  information  is  wanted ;  and  if  my  husband 
says  anything,  he  is  a  greater  dolt  than  I  ever  took  him  for;  and 
as  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  is  his  bed-time.  And  to  be  sure  he's 
had  more  than  enough  drink  by  this  time.' 

This  resolute  female  seized  her  husband  by  the  ann  and  dragged 
him,  unresisting,  out  of  the  room.  Ten  minutes  or  so  later,  the 
int^ral  being  just  enough  to  admit  of  his  being  crammed  into  bed 
and  the  clothes  dragged  over  him,  she  came  down  again  and  seated 
herself  before  Gilbert. 

'  Now,  sir,'  she  said,  ^  you  and  me  can  do  business  together. 
When  a  young  gentleman  like  yourself  comes  over  to  Lulworth  in  a 
post-chay,  when  he  goes  to  the  church  to  consult  registers,  when 
he  calls  for  a  pint  of  good  port  and  wastes  it  all  in  the  mignonette- 
pot,  which  he  might  have  thought  of  other  people's  flowers — ' 

*  Ah,  you  saw  that,  did  you  ?'  said  Gilbert,  a  little  ashamed. 
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*  When  he  tries  to  get  round  the  landlord  with  pipes  and  brandy, 
— why,  then,  I  think  it  is  time  for  a  body  with  a  head  upon  her 
shoulders  to  look  about  her.     Now  then,  sir,  what  do  you  want  ?' 

*  I  want,  first,  the  certificate  of  marriage  of  Dora  Hamblin  with 
her  husband.' 

*  Very  good.'  She  sat  down  and  clasped  her  hands  o?er  her 
knees.  '  And  how  much  may  that  be  worth  ?  Mind  you,  it  isn't 
in  this  parish  church  nor  in  the  next.' 

*  Yesterday  morning  I  would  have  ofiered  you  five  hundred 
pounds  for  it.  This  morning  I  made  a  discovery,  confirmed  by 
the  register  of  this  parish,  which  materially  alters  the  value  of  the 
information.  Still  it  is  valuable,  and  I  will  give  you,  or  send  to 
you,  fifty  pounds  for  the  proof  of  marriage.' 

*  Fifty  pounds  ?'  cried  the  woman.  *  Why,  I  can  give  you  the 
proof  now  at  once,  on  the  instant  minute.  Fifty  pounds !'  Then 
her  face  became  suddenly  suspicious.  *  But  how  do  I  know  that 
you  would  give  it  when  you'd  got  the  information  ?  And  how  do  I 
know  what  use  you  want  to  make  of  it?  And  how  shall  I  get  the 
money,  so  that  he* — she  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  house,  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was  her  husband  she  meant — 
'  how  shall  I  get  it  so  that  he  sha'n't  know  nothing  about  it  ?' 

'  I  will  make  it  all  clear  for  you,'  said  Gilbert.  *  You  shall 
have  the  money  paid  you  in  gold  and  secretly,  to  do  what  you  like 
with.  And  as  for  the  use  I  am  going  to  make  of  the  information, 
that  shall  be  proved  to  you  to  be  the  very  best  possible.  Gome 
now.' 

'  Wait  till  to-morrow,'  said  the  woman.  '  I  must  think  it 
over.' 

In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  when  the  landlord  had  strolled 
away  to  have  a  crack  with  the  boatmen  on  the  beach,  when  the 
village  was  quite  still,  or  only  pleasantly  fall  of  such  musical  noises 
as  belong  to  a  village — the  droning  of  a  null-wheel,  the  crowing  of 
cocks,  the  gurgle  of  the  rising  tide  in  the  cove,  the  roll  of  the  ever- 
vexed  waves  in  the  perforated  rocks,  the  bray  of  a  donkey,  or  the 
grinding  of  a  cart  over  the  road — the  landlady,  in  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  the  garden,  told  Gilbert  all  she  had  to  tell. 

*  She  was  a  sweet  young  thing,  and  he  was  a  brute ' — that  was 
the  way  in  which  she  began  her  narrative — '  a  brute  he  was,  though 
at  first  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth.  They  came  here  firom 
Newbury,  where  she  had  been  living  with  her  sister;  father  and 
mother  dead.  They  had  rooms  at  the  inn  here  for  a  week,  and 
then  came  to  us.  After  two  months  he  went  away,  and  left  her 
alone,  with  no  one  in  the  wide  world  but  me  to  talk  to.  She  told 
me  all  about  herself. 

*  Well,  she  loved  him,  that  was  quite  certain ;  though  what  she 
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found  to  love  in  a  man  so  cross  and  suspicions  I  never  could  find 
out — a  nasty  brute ! 

'  He  went  away,  as  I  said,  but  he  came  back  a  few  days  later, 
and  stayed  a  good  long  time,  the  best  ]^art  of  two  months  more, 
being  the  whole  of  that  time  in  a  temper.  A  grumpy  brute ! 
Nothing  was  good  enough  for  him.  If  it  was  the  beer  and  the 
wine  we  got  him  from  the  inn  here,  he  called  it  swill  only  fit  for 
pigs ;  and  if  it  was  the  baker's  bread  and  firesh  butter  for  his  break- 
fast, he  snarled  and  growled  at  his  wife ;  it  was  all  her  fault  that 
he  wasn't  in  London,  living  off  the  best.  And  she,  poor  thing, 
had  to  bear  it  all,  and  did  like  a  lamb. 

'  She  hadn't  the  spirit  to  reply.  When  he  growled,  she  said 
nothing.  When  he  walked  about  the  room  and  cursed  and  swore, 
she  only  cried.  When  he  went  out  for  a  walk,  I  used  to  find  her, 
pretty  lamb,  sitting  on  the  sofy,  crying  all  to  herself.' 

Gilbert  thought  of  his  ghosts,  at  Bournemouth. 

'  I  knew  this  couldn't  last,  and  it  did  not.  One  day  he  went 
away,  and  I  heard  him  tell  her  that  he  should  be  gone  three  months 
at  least,  and  that  it  was  very  important  and  particular  business. 
He  went  away — 0,  be  joyful,  and  we  had  peace.  The  young 
lady  took  to  me,  and  we  had  walks  together,  and  I  sat  with  her  in 
the  evening.     And  one  day  she  told  me  something. 

'  Well,  her  husband  never  came  back  at  all.  Mind  you,  never 
at  all.  And  when  he  wrote  he  scolded.  He  began  by  allowing 
her  three  pounds  a  week,  which  was  little  enough  for  a  lady  like 
poor  Mrs.  Hamblin ;  then  he  made  it  two  pounds ;  and  lastly  he 
made  it  one  pound,  which  was  no  more  than  she  wanted  for  her 
simple  food  and  lodging.  And  she  fretting  and  crying  all  the  time 
for  a  sight  of  his  face — his  ugly  scowling  face.' 

The  woman  was  silent  awhile.  It  was  not  only  the  prospect  of 
the  reward  which  inspired  her  to  tell  everything,  but  the  indigna- 
tion of  her  heart. 

'  If  ever  a  woman  was  murdered,  she  was  murdered.  If  ever  a 
man  deserved  hanging  for  wilful  murder,  it  was  the  man  Hamblin.* 

Gilbert  started ;  he  had  almost  forgotten  of  whom  they  were 
speaking. 

'  You  may  take  a  cudgel,  and  beat  out  a  body's  brains  at  one 
blow,  and  you  are  less  wicked  than  the  man  who  stabs  you  i 
thousand  times,  and  stabs  you  every  day  till  your  life  is  slowly 
driven  out  of  you.  And  this  I  saw  done,  and  could  do  nothing  to 
prevent  it. 

'  One  thing  I  did.  I  persuaded  her,  as  her  husband  had  de- 
serted her,  to  say  nothing  about  the  baby.  I  wanted  her  to  keep 
the  baby  as  a  surprise.  If  that  wouldn't  soften  his  heart,  nothing 
would.' 
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'  The  baby  ?'     Gilbert  had  forgotten  Alison  for  the  moment. 

'  Of  course.  There  was  a  baby.  I  suppose/  the  woman  added 
with  asperity,  'that  there  is  nothing  uncommon  about  a  baby, 
though  I've  got  no  children  myself.  Yes,  the  baby  came,  and  a 
lovely  and  beautiful  child  she  was,  though  dark  of  skin.  She  neyer 
told  her  husband  the  baby  was  coming.  And  she  did  not  tell  him 
the  baby  was  come.  And  he  never  asked  why  she  didn't  write  for 
three  weeks.  I  think  that  when  she  had  the  baby  she  left  off 
pining  for  him,  and  gave  up  all  her  love  for  the  child. 

'  A  pretty  picture  she  made  with  her  little  baby.  I  think  I  see 
her  now.  We  christened  the  child  at  the  church  here,  and  I  was 
her  godmother,  because  she  said,  poor  lady,  that  I  was  her  only 
firiend.  We  called  her  by  a  strange  outlandish  name  too.  It  was 
her  mother's — Alison.     What's  the  matter,  sir  ?' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Gilbert,  turning  his  head.     *  Go  on.' 

'  After  the  baby  was  bom,  her  strength  began  to  go  away  from 
her,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  quickly.  I  ought  to  have  written  to 
teU  her  husband,  but  I  hated  him  too  much;  and,  besides,  I 
thought  she  might  get  better. 

*  She  never  did.  0  me !  she  got  worse  and  worse.  The 
doctor  said  that  perhaps  a  change  of  air  would  set  her  up  a  little. 
Then  at  last,  but  it  was  too  late,  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin  came  and 
took  her  away.  It  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  go  to  Bourne- 
mouth, and,  when  she  was  settled,  to  have  her  baby  with  her.  But 
the  baby  was  never  sent  to  her,  because  as  soon  as  she  got  to 
Bournemouth  she  lost  her  head,  and  then  got  worse,  and  lay  down 
and  died.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  space,  while  the  woman  wiped  her 
streaming  eyes. 

*  And  the  baby  ?*  asked  Gilbert. 

'  Mr.  Anthony  came  after  the  death,  and  took  the  baby  away. 
He  said  she  was  going  to  be  brought  up  at  Brighton — pretty 
dear!' 

*  Would  you  like  to  see  her  again  ?' 

'  Would  I  ?     Tell  me,  sir,  do  you  know  where  she  is  ?' 

'  What  would  you  say,'  asked  Gilbert,  *  if  I  were  to  bring  her 

here  myself,  and  show  her  the  place  where  her  mother  lived  and 

found  kind  friends  ?' 

'  She  really  is  alive  and  well,  then,  the  pretty  baby  ?' 

'  Really  alive  and  well ;  and  the  loveliest  young  lady  in  all  the 

world,  and  the  best.' 

The  woman  looked  at  him  sharply,  and  laughed. 

'It's  easy  to  see  that  you  think  so,  sir,'  she  said;  'and  I 

wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I'm  sure  she'll  have  a  good 

partner.^ 
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*  And  now  describe  to  me  what  her  father  was  like,  if  yoti 
remember  him.' 

She  described  as  best  she  conld.  (Gilbert  had  ceased  to  wonder 
now.  Bnt  his  heart  sank  as  he  thought  how  the  story  would  have 
to  be  told. 

*  I  want  bnt  one  thing  more/  he  said  presently.  '  I  know  all 
except  where  they  were  married.' 

'  Why,  I  can  tell  yon  that  as  well/  said  the  woman.  *  She 
told  me  herself.  It  was  at  Hnngerford.  They  were  married  by 
special  license,  two  days  before  they  ran  away.  He  droTe  her  orer 
in  a  dog-cart,  married  her  in  the  church,  and  had  her  back  again 
to  Newbury,  while  her  sister  thought  she  had  gone  to  spend  the 
morning  with  her  cousin.     That  was  where  they  were  married.' 

Chapter  XXIX. 

HOW  MISS  NBTHBB80LE  80FTENKD  HBB  HBABT. 

GiLBEBT  confided  his  surprising  discoveries  to  his  pocket-book, 
but  made  no  other  confidant.  He  left  Lulworth  in  the  morning 
with  renewed  promises  that  Alison  should  speedily  visit  the  place  of 
her  birth,  and  made  his  way  across  country  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  little  town  of  Hungerford.  Here  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  the 
marriage  certificate.  The  entry — ^which  surprised  him  no  longer- 
corresponded  with  those  of  Bournemouth  and  Lulworth,  and  finalfy 
completed  his  chain  of  evidence.  Everything,  in  fact,  was  made 
out  at  last,  and  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt.  Dora's  mar- 
riage ;  the  birth  and  baptism  of  the  child ;  Dora's  death  and  burial 
at  Bournemouth ;  the  removal  of  the  infiEtnt  by  Anthony  Hambhn— 
not  a  single  point  was  missing. 

Then,  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  knowledge  ? 

First  of  all,  he  would  go  on  to  Newbury  and  see  Miss  Nether- 
sole  herself.  Then,  the  forged  receipts — ^it  would  be  well  if  he 
could  get  those  into  his  own  hands.  He  had  now  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  case.  He  knew  what  to 
tell  and  what  to  conceal.  He  was  master  of  a  secret  almost  as 
important  as  that  possessed  by  young  Nick  himself ;  and,  like  him, 
he  was  naturally  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  fooled  away. 

The  town  of  Newbury,  which  has  nothing  but  its  two  battles, 
now  rather  dim  and  faded  in  men's  memories,  to  connect  it  with  the 
history  of  this  realm  of  England,  is  only  some  nine  miles  from 
Hungerford.  In  that  part  of  the  country  the  towns  are  all  placed 
about  nine  miles  firom  each  other ;  which  means  that  four  miles  and 
a  half  is  as  far  as  the  old-fashioned  farmer  cared  to  drive  his  pack- 
horses  to  market.  As  soon  as  that  distance,  as  a  maximum,  was 
accomplished  he  sat  down,  unloaded  his  animals,  spread  out  bis 
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Wares  for  sale,  waited  for  customersi  and  so  founded  a  market  town. 
That  is  the  real  origin — only  history-books  will  not  own  it — of  all  our 
market  towns.  Beneficent  Nature,  when  the  town  was  founded  and  a 
church  built,  proceeded  to  start  a  river,  which  should  run  through  the 
town  and  carry  barges  up  and  down.  Thus  the  place  was  completely 
fitted.  At  Newbury  there  is  not  only  a  stream,  but  it  contains  fish : 
and  there  is  an  inn  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  where  the  landlord  will 
take  you  to  the  likeliest  places,  show  you  trophies  of  the  rod,  tell  you 
stories  such  as  Izaak  Walton  would  have  loved  to  hear,  and  provide 
you  with  a  bottle  of  port  to  help  your  listening.  Gilbert  fortunately 
lighted  on  this  inn.  Olivet  Lodge,  he  discovered,  stands  on  the  high 
road  to  Hungerford,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  is  a 
small  square  house  of  red  brick,  standing  in  its  own  gardens.  These 
are  extensive  for  so  small  a  house,  but  formal  and  stiff  of  aspect,  so 
that  the  visitor  would  probably  feel  a  sense  of  disappointment  if  any- 
thing about  the  place  were  out  of  order,  if  there  were  visible  a  single 
blade  of  grass  on  the  gravel  walk,  a  single  stray  weed  in  the  flower 
beds,  or  a  presumptuous  daisy,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dandelion,  on 
the  lawns.  Also,  Gilbert  would  have  been  disappointed  had  the 
drawing-room — into  which  he  was  shown  by  a  middle-aged  servant, 
v^ho  seemed  astonished  at  seeing  a  stranger  at  the  door — been  other- 
vnse  than  oppressively  neat  and  tidy.  The  room  had  the  close 
smell  which  belongs  to  a  place  never  used,  whose  windows  are  only 
open  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It  was  furnished  in  the  ancient 
manner,  with  fancy  cane  chairs  of  fragile  build,  heavy  chairs  in 
leather  and  gold,  a  round  table,  on  which  were  disposed,  at  regular 
intervals,  old  keepsakes,  books  of  sermons,  and  little  cases  of 
daguerreotypes.  Nothing  in  the  room  showed  marks  of  wear,  but 
everything  was  touched  with  years,  faded,  and  out  of  date ;  the  carpet, 
the  hearth-rug,  the  cover  of  the  sofa,  the  gilt  frames  of  the  pictures, 
the  paper  on  the  wall,  the  very  ornaments  of  the  mantelshelf,  had 
lost  their  early  colours,  and  seemed  to  have  mournfully  accepted  a 
common  neutral  tint,  a  faded  hue  which,  somehow,  as  the  eye  wan- 
dered from  one  thing  to  the  other,  harmonised  with  the  old-fashioned 
room,  though  the  blurred  combination  was  no  colour  at  all,  but  like 
the  mess  which  a  schoolboy  would  make  upon  the  palette  after  he 
had  been  painting  engravings  with  a  box  of  water-colours. 

Gilbert  had  plenty  of  time  to  meditate  on  the  flight  of  time  and 
the  joylessness  of  faded  furniture ;  because  Miss  Nethersole  was 
taking  tea,  and  thought  it  consistent  with  her  dignity  to  continue 
the  meal  without  hurrying  herself.  A  strange  young  man,  probably 
sent  on  some  charitable  quest,  might  surely  wait.  He  waited, 
therefore.  When  he  had  finished  examining  the  room  he  transferred 
his  attention  to  his  own  boots,  which  he  was  disgusted  to  find  were 
covered  with  dust,  and  therefore  very  much  out  of  keeping  with  the 
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prim  and  clean  sarroandings.   When  the  mistress  of  the  house  came 
at  last,  too,  she  was  so  completely  in  harmony  with  her  own  boose, 
that  Gilbert  blnshed  still  more  to  think  of  his  dnsty  boots,  and  hoped 
she  would  not  notice  them.    She  was  dressed  in  black ;  her  features 
were  worn  and  pale ;  her  hair  was  brushed  with  a  curious  neatness  ; 
she  wore  a  black  lace  scarf  round  her  neck.     Her  tsice  had  that 
inward  look  upon  it  which  comes  to  those  who  sit  alone  a  great  deal 
and  think,  not  of  things  worldly  and  ambitious,  but  of  themselTes 
and  their  own  folk.     People  in  the  country  do  continuaUy  think  of 
themselves  and   their  own  peculiarities    and    eccentricities,  their 
greatness,  their  importance,  and  their  position.     In  their  own  eyes, 
the  family  which  has  never  produced  a  single  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  capacity,  which  has  never  once  been  heard  of  outside  the 
parochial  bounds,  becomes  invested  with  a  profound  and  singular 
interest.     All  the  world  must  be  acquainted  with  it ;  aU  the  world 
must  wonder  at  it ;  all  the  world  must  be  glad  to  hear  the  details 
of  its  history.     Miss  Nethersole  by  no  means  belonged  to  a  county 
family ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  well-bom  to  possess  family 
pride.     She  thought  highly  of  her  name,  she  shared  the  weaknesses 
of  those  who  were  socially  above  her,  and  was  proud  of  herself  and 
of  her  people,  though  her  father  made  his  money  in  trade,  and  her 
cousins,  still  making  more,  were  not  ashamed  of  the  counter  and  . 
the  till. 

*  You  are  Mr.  Gilbert  Yorke  ?*  she  asked.  '  The  name  carries  no 
associations  with  it  that  I  can  remember.    May  I  ask  your  business  ?' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Gilbert.  *  I  suppose  that  you  have  never  heard 
my  name  before,  and  that  matters  very  little.  I  am  here,  however, 
on  business  of  the  highest  importance.' 

'  Will  you  state  that  business  ?' 

She  remained  standing,  and  did  not  offer  him  a  chair. 

'It  is  connected  with  two  visits  which  you  paid  in  London. 
One  of  them  was  to  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin,  the  day  before  his 
death,  when  you  left  with  him  a  written  statement — this.  I  have 
brought  it  with  me.' 

He  produced  the  roll,  which  Miss  Nethersole  opened  and 
looked  at. 

*  "  The  Journal  of  a  Deserted  Wife."  Yes  ;  I  left  it  with  him. 
You  can  keep  it ;  you  can  read  it.  You  are  welcome  to  lend  it  to 
all  his  friends  and  relations.  Let  all  the  world  read  it,  so  that 
there  may  not  be  one  who  shall  not  learn  what  manner  of  man  this 
Anthony  Hamblin — hypocrite  and  murderer — was.* 

Gilbert  received  the  roll  of  paper  from  her,  and  went  on,  with 
admiration  of  a  hatred  so  lively  and  so  unaffected  : 

'  The  second  visit  was  one  which  you  made  to  the  office  of 
Anthony  Hamblin  &  Company  in  the  City.     You  there  saw  the  two 
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partners,  Messrs.  Angostus  and  William  Hamblin,  and  made  a 
statement  to  them.' 

'  I  did.  Have  they  communicated  to  yon  the  particulars  of  that 
interview  ?' 

*  I  believe  so.' 

'  They  told  yon  about  the  forged  receipts  ?' 

^  I  know  all  about  the  forged  receipts/  said  Gilbert. 

*  Then  with  that  manuscript,  and  that  little  story  in  your  hands, 
you  have  ample  materials  to  amuse  yourself  and  your  brother-derks. 
I  presume  you  used  to  respect  your  master,  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin, 
very  much  T 

^1  respected  him  yery  much,'  Gilbert  replied,  passing  over  the 
supposition  that  he  was  a  City  clerk.  '  I  respect  him  still :  even 
after  reading  this  document  and  hearing  about  the  forged  receipts.' 

'  In  that  case,'  she  returned,  with  a  look  of  asperity,  'you  would 
respect  Judas  Iscariot  himself.' 

Gilbert  laughed. 

'  Well,  sir,  you  who  respect  forgers  and  wife-murderers,  what 
have  your  masters  sent  you  to  tell  me  ?' 

Gilbert  reddened.  It  is  pardonable  for  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple  not  altogether  to  like  being  taken  for  a  messenger  from  a 
City  house. 

'  It  is  quite  immaterial,  of  course,'  he  said  meekly,  '  and  a  mere 
matter  of  unimportant  detail.  But  I  am  not  one  of  the  clerks ;  I 
am  a  barrister,  and  am  acting  in  this  business  merely  as  a  friend  of 
the  family.' 

'  Very  well,  sir ;  it  does  not  concern  me  whether  you  are  a  clerk 
or  not.  Pray  go  on.  Have  you  come  to  oflfer  me  the  money  of 
which  I  was  robbed  ?  I  paid  for  each  of  those  six  pieces  of  forged 
writings,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  make  four  per  cent  on 
my  investments,  and  I  have  calculated  out  my  loss  at  compound 
interest.  It  comes  to  1898L  10«.  4(2.  I  shall  look  to  receive  that 
amount  from  the  estate  of  the  deceased  robber  and  forger.' 

*  Very  well.  Miss  Nethersole ;  I  am  sure  that  your  claim  will  be 
frilly  considered  when  the  time  comes,  and  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin's  executors.  Justice  will, 
of  course,  be  done.' 

'  That,  alas,  is  impossible !'  said  Miss  Nethersole,  with  a  heavy 
sigh  ;  '  the  only  justice  that  would  meet  this  case  would  be  fourteen 
years  in  Portland  prison.     The  accident  on  the  ice  prevented  that.' 

Gilbert  made  no  reply.  This  persistent  harping  on  the  lost 
revenge  jarred  upon  him. 

*  But  if  you  have  not  brought  the  money,'  she  asked,  *  what  are 
you  here  for  ?  Is  it  only  to  tell  me  that  you  have  not  brought  it  ? 
And  remember,  I  have  not  promised  to  give  up  the  papers.' 
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*  I  am  here,  first  of  all,  to  tell  yoa  that  I  have  been  to  Bourne- 
month  on  the  part  of  the  fiEunily,  and  verified  yonr  statement  as  to 
the  grave  of  Mrs.  Hamblin.' 

'  Did  the  man  think  I  invented  the  story  of  the  grave  ?  This 
is  mere  childishness.' 

'  By  no  means.  But  it  was  only  necessary  to  proceed  step  by 
step.  You  forget  that  when  you  saw  the  partners  in  the  firm  you 
were  unable  to  tell  them  where  the  marriage  took  place.' 

'  I  suppose/  said  Miss  Nethersole,  '  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  out.  But  what  is  the  good  of  looking  for  it  ?  I  am  the  only 
person  interested,  and  I  am  quite  content  with  my  sister's  state- 
ment that  she  was  married.' 

'  We  had  not  even  that  assurance,'  said  Gilbert.  *  Will  you 
kindly  show  it  to  me  ?' 

*  Why  should  I  ?'  asked  the  lady.  *  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter.     I  have  failed  in  getting  justice.' 

There  was,  however,  one  reason  why  she  should  yield.  Before 
her  stood  a  young  man  of  singularly  pleasing  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. His  eyes  were  fixed  on  hers.  They  were  eyes  which  had 
depths  of  possible  pleading  in  them ;  and  his  voice  was  low  and 
musical,  a  sweet  baritone;  the  kind  of  young  man  whom  young 
women  delight  to  tease,  but  whom  no  middle-aged  woman  can  resist. 

'  You  would  show  me  your  sister's  letter — ^you  would  even  give 
me  the  letter,  if  you  knew  all,'  said  Gilbert.  '  I  assure  you  that 
you  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  how  much  I  cannot  tell  you  yet.' 

The  lady  opened  a  desk  which  stood  on  a  cabinet  behind  her,  and 
took  out  a  little  bundle  of  faded  and  yellow  documents. 

*  What  can  there  be  to  learn,'  she  asked,  '  beyond  the  dreadful 
truth  which  I  know  already  ?  How  can  I  tell  that  you  are  not 
deceiving  me  ?' 

*  I  am  not  indeed,'  said  Gilbert ;  '  very  shortly  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that.  Help  me  to  make  it  clear  by  showing  me  what- 
ever letters  you  may  possess  from  your  sister  after  her  marriage.* 

Miss  Nethersole  took  a  paper  from  the  bundle,  and  held  it  in 
her  hand,  looking  at  it  with  eyes  which  seemed  as  if  they  only 
wanted  tears  to  make  them  beautiful.  Poor  wasted  womanhood  of 
fifty-five !  It  must  be  hard  to  give  up  the  possession  of  beauty 
and  comeliness.  Some  men  are  always  handsome  ;  but  only  those 
women  who  have  achieved  marriage  and  motherhood,  and  receive 
reflected  life  from  children,  handsome  sons  and  beautiful  daughters. 
She  held  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  looked  at  it  with  lingering  and 
softened  eyes. 

'  This  was  the  very  room,'  she  murmured,  '  in  which,  one-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  the  two  young  men,  my  sister  Dora,  and  I,  used 
to  sit  in  the  summer  evenings,  when  they  came  here  to  talk,  and 
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singi  and  tell  ns  of  a  world  of  which  we  knew  so  little,  and  steal 
away — a  woman's  heart.' 

Gilbert  said  nothing ;  he  let  her  go  on  recalling  the  past ;  he 
watched  her  soften  under  the  influence  of  memory. 

*It  was  in  July.  We  were  all  young  together.  Anthony 
Hamblin  was  about  my  age,  or  a  little  older.  Stephen,  his  brother, 
the  young  man  who  smoked  tobacco,  was  twenty-four  ;  Dora  was  a 
great  deal  younger — she  was  nothing  but  a  mere  child.  I  never 
suspected  that  for  such  a  girl — ' 

She  stopped  and  blushed.  Gilbert  thought  this  hard-featured 
woman  must  have  been  pretty  once. 

'  Well,  I  was  deceived.  They  ran  away,  Anthony  and  Dora. 
They  left  me,  and  two  days  afterwards  I  received  this  letter.  Yes, 
you  may  read  it.' 

Gilbert  read.  It  was  as  follows,  and  was  dated  from  Lul- 
worth ;  a  quite  simple,  girlish,  inexperienced  letter  : 

*  Dearest  Rachel, — I  write  to  tell  you  that  I  have  taken  the 
irrevocable  step,  which  you  will,  I  hope,  forgive  when  you  under- 
stand that  it  means  happiness  to  me.  Perhaps  at  first  you  will 
disapprove  because  I  ran  away ;  I  hope,  however,  you  will  soon 
come  round,  and  receive  us  with  a  sisterly  aflfection.  We  are  stay- 
ing here  together  in  the  most  delightful  and  most  quiet  place  in 
the  world.     My  husband  joins  with  me  in  asking  your  forgiveness. 

'  I  remain,  always  your  affectionate  sister, 

*  Dora  Hamblin.* 

*  May  I  borrow  it  of  you  ?'  he  asked,  folding  it  up  again ;  '  you 
shall  have  it  back.' 

Miss  Nethersole  hesitated. 

*  Tell  me  first,'  she  said,  *  what  you  mean  by  having  things  to 
tell  me.* 

*  No,*  Gilbert  replied,  '  I  cannot  tell  you  yet.  May  I  keep  this 
letter  ?* 

*  When  my  sister  went  away,  when  I  understood  that  she  was 
reaUy  gone  for  good,*  said  Miss  Nethersole,  *  I  came  into  this  room, 
and  I  put  everything  just  as  it  was  on  the  day  before  she  left  me — 
the  books  on  iJie  table,  the  chairs  in  their  places,  the  curtains  half 
drawn.  I  said :  ^*  This  room  shall  remind  me  of  Dora ;  it  shall 
cry  out  always  against  the  man  who  robbed  me  of  her."  I  have 
never  used  the  room  since  that  day.  You  are  the  only  man  who 
has  been  in  it  for  twenty  years  and  more,  and  when  I  have  come 
into  the  room  it  has  been  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  betrayer  of 
women :  Anthony  Hamblin.* 

'  Give  me  that  letter,*  Gilbert  persisted.  *  I  tell  you  again 
that  you  have  much  to  learn.     I  have  a  great  surprise  for  you.' 
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'  What  is  it,  yoor  great  surprise  ?' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  yet/  he  replied.  *  It  may  be  many  days 
before  I  tell  you ;  but  give  me  that  letter.  I  do  not  want  it  to 
complete  my  case,  but  I  should  like  to  ha?e  it  to  show  one  to  whom 
your  sister's  memory  is  very  dear.' 

She  handed  him  the  letter  almost  meekly.  She  cauld  not 
resist  this  young  man  with  the  soft  voice  and  the  pleading  eyes. 

'  Take  it/  she  sighed.  '  How  foolish  I  am  to  trust  any  man 
after  my  experience,  and  you  a  complete  stranger !' 

'  Tell  me/  he  said,  'you  have  long  since  forgiven  your  sister?' 

*  Long  since  ;  I  prayed  for  her  morning  and  night  at  family 
devotions.  It  would  have  been  unchristian  not  to  forgive  so  great 
a  sinner.  I  prayed  for  her  unwittingly  even,  six  years  after  her 
death.  I  hope  the  Papistic  superstition  of  praying  for  the  dead  will 
not  be  laid  to  my  charge.' 

'  I  am  sure,'  said  Gilbert,  wondering  at  the  remarkable  religion 
of  this  good  lady,  '  I  am  sure  it  will  not.  At  least,  I  wish  I  had 
no  greater  sins  upon  my  soul  than  praying  for  the  dead.  But  as 
for  her  husband,  can  you  not  forgive  him  too  ?' 

*  I  do  not  know.'  Truth,  for  the  moment,  overcame  the  cant  of 
her  piety.  '  I  do  not  know.  I  hope  I  can.  Only,'  she  added,  in 
justification  of  herself,  '  when  I  learned  at  Bournemouth  the  death 
of  my  sister,  when  I  found  the  journal,  when  I  understood  his 
miserable  wickedness,  when  I  discovered  the  six  years'  forgeries,  I 
felt  the  old  resentment  rise  in  my  heart,  and  then  I  knew  that  I  was 
called  and  chosen — as  an  Instrument.'  She  sat  down  wearily. 
'  I  expected  to  be  an  Instrument  for  a  great  and  signal  punish- 
ment.' 

'  I  see ;  but  you  were,  perhaps,  mistaken  ?' 

'  No,  not  at  all.  I  was  permitted  to  see  him,  to  point  out  to 
him  his  awful  condition,  to  reason  with  him  as  one  reasons  with 
unrepentant  sinners,  to  be  faithful  to  him.  It  was  the  last  word, 
the  last  chance.     Perhaps — it  may  be — ^he  repented  in  the  night.' 

Gilbert  laid  the  letter  in  his  pocket-book. 

*I  will  tell  you  something.  Miss  Nethersole,'  he  said.  'Bot 
remember,  this  is  not  all  I  have  to  tell  you  later  on.  I  have  here 
your  sister's  register  of  marriage,  I  have  this  letter  to  you,  and  I 
have  the  proof  of  her  death.  I  have — and  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  I  can  tell  you  to-day — I  have  also  the  register  of  the 
birth  of  her  daughter.' 

'  Of  what  ?'    Miss  Nethersole  sprang  from  her  chair.    *  Of  what  T 

'  Of  a  daughter.  Did  you  not  faiow  that  your  sister  had  a 
daughter  ?' 

*No,  I  did  not.  Dora's  child?  Her  daughter?  I  heard 
nothing  about  any  child  at  Bournemouth.' 
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'  Unfortunately/  said  Gilbert,  *  yonr  sister  became  lightheaded 
^hen  she  got  there,  and  died  without  quite  recovering  her  mind,  so 
that  she  never  talked  about  her  child.  I  have  brought  with  me/ 
he  added,  diving  into  his  pocket,  '  a  little  thing,  the  only  thing, 
which  the  child  inherited  from  her  mother.'  He  produced  the  coral 
necklace. 

Miss  Nethersole  took  it  with  trembling  fingers.  There  were, 
then,  fountains  of  tears  behind  those  hard  eyes. 

'  It  was  my  sister's,'  she  said.  *  She  used  to  wear  it  always. 
She  was  so  fond  of  gauds  and  trinkets,  poor  child  !  I  know  it 
well — 0,  I  know  it !'  The  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  and  she  was 
fSun  to  sob. 

'  Go  on,'  she  said,  almost  fiercely.  '  Tell  me  more  about  the 
child — Dora's  child.' 

'  The  child  was  taken  away  from  Lulworth  by  Anthony  Ham- 
bKn— ' 

'  The  wife  murderer  and  forger  !' 

'  And  brought  up  first  of  all  at  Brighton — afterwards  at  his 
house  on  Glapham  Common.  That  night  when  you  called  upon 
him  she  was  there  too,  with  a  party  of  children  and  cousins,  singing 
and  dancing.' 

'I  heard  them  singing,'  murmured  Miss  Nethersole,  with 
softened  voice.  *  Her  voice,  too,  I  suppose  I  heard.  Tdl  me, 
was  there  any  difference  made  between  her  and  Anthony  Hamblin's 
other  children  ?' 

*  What  other  children?' 

'  His  children  by  his  second  marriage.' 

'  But  he  made  no  second  marriage.  Anthony  Hamblin  lived 
alone  in  his  house  with  your  niece  and  his  cousin,  a  lady  who  was 
her  governess  and  companion.' 

Miss  Nethersole  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  reflecting.  Here 
was  an  upsetting  of  the  ideas  which  had  filled  her  mind  and  fed  her 
spirit  of  revenge  for  so  long  a  time.  She  had  pictured  Anthony 
Hamblin  the  husband  of  a  happy  and  comfortable  wife,  with  a  dis- 
tinct leaning  in  the  direction  of  luxury.  She  had  thought  of  him 
as  the  father  of  a  large  family.  She  thought  the  singers  whom 
she  had  heard  on  the  night  of  her  visit  were  the  sons  and  daughters. 
In  her  blind  yearning  for  revenge  she  dwelt  with  complacency  on 
the  misery  and  shame  which  would  fall  upon  the  children  when  she 
struck  the  father.  Now,  it  all  came  home  to  her.  If  she  was — 
as  she  began  to  doubt,  with  a  horrible  cold  feeling,  as  if  there  was 
no  reality  left  in  the  world,  and  everything  was  mockery — an  In- 
strument, it  was  a  weapon  for  the  punishment  of  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  the  poor  child  who  would  have  called  Dora  mother,  with 
the  man  who  was  her  father. 
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'  What  is  her  name  ?'  she  asked  presently,  abashed  and  confdsed. 

'She  is  named  Alison/  said  Gilbert;  'the  register  of  her 
baptism  is  in  the  church  at  Lulworth.' 

'Alison — that  was  my  mother's  name/  said  Miss  Nethersole. 

She  was  silent  again. 

Then  Gilbert  went  on  pleading  with  his  deep  earnest  eyes  and 
his  soft  earnest  Yoice  : 

'  Yon  did  not  know  of  this,  else  you  would  have  gone  to  An- 
thony Hamblin  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  You  would  have  appealed 
to  his  love  for  Alison,  to  the  girl's  love  for  him,  to  all  that  was 
kind  and  tender  in  his  nature ;  you  would  haye  suffered  the  past  to 
be  forgotten ;  you  would  not  have  written  that  introduction  to  this 
"  Journal  of  a  Deserted  Wife  /*  you  would  have  asked  him  for  an 
explanation.' 

'  No  explanation/  said  Miss  Nethersole  quickly,  '  was  wanted. 
There,  at  least,  I  was  right.     The  paper  explained  itself.' 

'  I  am  prepared,  but  not  to-day,  with  quite  another  explana- 
tion,' said  Gilbert.  '  You  would,  if  you  had  known  what  you 
know  to-day,  have  paved  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  by  means  of 
Alison.  You  would  have  learned,  by  loving  your  niece,  to  forgive 
her  father.' 

'  I  never  could !  That  is,  as  a  Christian  T  must,  as  a  woman 
of  course  I  could  not.'  Like  many  estimable  people,  Miss  Nether- 
sole separated  Christianity  from  humanity.  '  Why,  Mr.  Yorke,  you 
cannot  forget,  you  surely  cannot  forget  the  forgeries  ?' 

'  I  do  not,'  he  replied ;  '  I  am  coming  to  them.  You  would, 
out  of  consideration  for  your  niece,  not  only  have  abstained  from 
acting  in  the  matter,  you  would  not  only  have  resolved  to  say 
nothing  about  them  to  the  outside  world,  but  you  would  have  given 
him  an  opportunity  for  explaining  the  whole  thing.' 

'  Explaining !     How  can  you  explain  a  forgery  ?' 

'  There  are  many  ways.  I  can  give  you  a  complete  explana- 
tion, but  not  yet.  Bemember,  however,  what  you  have  told  me  he 
said  when  you  went  away :  That  if  you  persisted  in  the  course  you 
proposed  to  take,  you  would  go  in  sorrow  and  repentance  all  the 
days  of  your  life.  You  have  not  persisted  ?  But  knowing  now 
that  you  have  a  niece,  that  she  lived  with  Anthony  Hamblin  and 
loved  him  tenderly,  can  you  doubt  that  he  was  right  ?' 

'  But  he  was  a  forger !  a  forger !  a  forger !' 

'  Miss  Nethersole,  he  was  not  /'  GUbert  held  out  a  warning 
finger.  'Kewas  no  forger/  I  shall  not  explain  now.  This  is 
not  the  time  for  explanation ;  there  are  many  things  to  do  first. 
But  I  tell  you  solemnly,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  on  the  word 
of  a  Christian,  that  Anthony  Hamblin  was  not,  could  not  be,  the 
criminal  you  think  him.' 
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Miss  Nethersole  shook  her  head,  but  not  unkiiidly.  Only  she 
could  not  understand. 

'And  pray/  she  said,  'who  are  you  that  take  so  keen  an  in- 
terest in  this  aflfair  ?' 

'  I  am  engaged  to  Alison,'  said  Gilbert  simply.  '  Miss  Nether- 
sole,' he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  '  I  hope  before  long  to  call 
you  my  aunt.' 

The  poor  lady  was  quite  broken  down  by  this  last  touch  of 
human  kindness. 

'  I  have  been  working,'  he  said,  '  to  restore  to  Alison  her  own 
good  name,  which  has  been  threatened.  I  have  had  to  establish 
the  fact  that  her  mother  was  married.' 

'  Why,  who  could  have  doubted  that  ?'  asked  Miss  Nethersole. 

'  It  is  a  long  story.  However,  so  far,  that  is  established.  The 
poor  girl  will  not  have  to  blush  for  her  mother,  at  least ;  whether 
she  will  have  to  be  ashamed  of  her  father  depends  upon  you,  my 
dear  lady.' 

'  On  me  ?     You  mean  about  those  forgeries  ?' 

'  Surely.' 

Miss  Nethersole  hesitated. 

*  Do  you  want  me  to  give  them  up  ?  But  you  have  not  ex- 
plained.' 

'  I  cannot  explain  at  this  moment.  Entrust  them  to  me,  and 
they  shall  be  placed  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hamblin,  senior 
partner  in  the  same  house.  Believe  me.  Miss  Nethersole,  if  you 
give  them  to  me,  you  will  never  repent  it.' 

Miss  Nethersole  was  fast  melting. 

'  What  is  she  like — my  niece  ?' 

'  She  is  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  girls,'  replied  Gilbert, 
with  natural  warmth ;  '  she  is  a  Rose  of  Sharon,  a  Lily  of  Jericho.' 

'  Do  not  quote  Scripture  irreverently,  young  man,'  said  Miss 
Nethersole,  with  a  smile  in  those  eyes  of  hers  which  had  been  so 
hard.  '  You  are,  I  suppose,  in  love  with  her,  and  you  fancy  that 
she  is  an  angel.  No  woman  is  an  angel,  sir.  However,  you  shall 
have  the  receipts.'  She  said  this  with  an  obvious  effort .  'I  will 
give  them  to  you — for  Alison's  sake,  when  I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  my  niece.  Meantime,  you  may  take  the  photo- 
graphic copies.  And  now,  sir,  God  requite  you  as  you  and  yours 
deal  with  her !' 

She  choked,  and  sat  down  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

*  Give  me  a  few  days,  my  dear  lady,'  said  Gilbert ;  *  yet  a  few 
clays,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  to  hear  the 
explanation  of  what  at  present  you  do  not  understand.  My  Alison 
shall  thank  you.  Miss  Nethersole,  you  have  this  day  exercised  the 
highest  of  Christian  virtues.     You  have  forgiven  and  forgotten. 
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The  young  life,  the  newly-born  love,  has  drawn  ont  the  old  death 
— the  old  hatred.' 

Gilbert  returned  to  London  that  same  evening,  his  task  com- 
pleted, his  work  done. 

Was  it  well  done  ?  What  would  be  the  end  ?  What  would 
Alison  think  ? 

One  thing  alone  remained. 

Early  next  morning  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  bank  where  the 
receipts  had  been  exchanged  for  cash.  He  had  an  interview  with 
one  of  the  managers.  There  were  references  to  old  books,  and 
examination  of  certain  senior  clerks.  The  sequel  appeared  to  be 
satisfactory,  for  when  Gilbert  left  the  bank  his  face  was  more  than 
usually  sunny. 

Finally,  he  sought  the  office  of  Anthony  Hamblin  &  Co.,  and 
set  forth  in  detail  the  whole  of  his  discoveries. 

And  then  there  was  a  discussion  long  and  serious. 

{To  be  continued,) 


OVERTAKEN- 


When  first  the  waters  flowed  across  her  path. 
She  quickened  not  at  all  her  measured  pace ; 

She  deemed  the  summer  sea  but  mimicked  wrath. 
And  smiled  to  feel  the  sunshine  in  her  face, 

Her  garment's  hem  raised  from  the  glittering  spray. 

Nor  ceased  her  song,  nor  faltered  on  her  way. 

But  when  the  gathering  wave,  with  sullen  roar, 
Broke  at  her  foot,  with  sudden  startled  cry 

She  turned  in  haste  to  leave  that  fatal  shore ; 
And  ever,  as  she  strove  in  vain  to  fly. 

Beneath  her  trembling  steps  the  shifting  sand 

Sank  as  she  stood  between  the  sea  and  land. 

What  terror  of  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 

What  threefold  horror,  seized  her  as  she  stood  ! 

What  sickening  sense  of  hopeless  destiny, 

As  round  her  heart  she  felt  the  chilling  flood ! 

Great  God  !  to  go  down  quick  among  the  dead. 

The  surging  waves  of  deluge  overhead ! 

A.  EIPIilNO. 
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Bt  Paschal  Gboubset. 

HI.  Thb  Palb-Blue  Ribbon. 

June  l^th.  Hurrah !  I  live,  I  breathe,  I  am  mad  with  joy. 
Oljmpe  loves  me. 

To-day  some  linen  from  home  was  delivered  to  me.  I  took  a 
handkerchief,  when  something  fell  from  it,  which  I  picked  up  at 
once.  It  was  a  ribbon-bow — the  simplest  of  pale-blue  ribbon  bows, 
snch  as  girls  wear  in  their  hair.  Her  favourite  colour.  She  told 
me  so  many  a  time. 

Dear  valiant  soul !  How  did  she  summon  courage  enough  for 
such  an  unusual  step  ?  How,  having  once  dreamed  of  it,  did  she 
manage  to  bring  the  undertaking  to  a  successfid  issue  ?  Thus,  it 
is  true  !  There  are  no  walls  and  no  bolted  doors  for  love  !  She 
wanted  me  to  know  that  she  stands  by  me ;  and  at  once — little 
aware  as  she  is  of  the  ways  of  the  world — she  managed  to  baffle  the 
whole  array  of  etat  de  siege  and  guards  and  prison  regulations. 
The  idea  intoxicated  me — distracts  me.  I  actually  overtake  myself 
in  the  act  of  laughing  and  leaping  in  my  cage.  This  is  very  bad  for 
a  political  man  and  an  apostle  of  social  reform.  Fortunately  there 
is  no  one  to  watch  me. 

When  the  warder  came  in  at  breakfast-time  I  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  shaking  hands  with  him,  for  want  of  imparting  my  happiness 
to  some  one.  I  said  something — I  really  don't  know  what — in  such 
an  extraordinary  strain  of  joy,  that  he  looked  at  me  in  wonder,  and 
went  away  shaking  his  head.     He  thought,  probably, 

'  One  more  on  whose  brain  solitary  confinement  begins  to  tell !' 

You  fool,  don't  you  see  that  your  cell  and  your  bundle  of  keys 
and  your  whole  gaol,  with  governor,  recorder,  warders,  and  sentries, — 
don't  you  see  that  all  your  display  of  horrors  has  no  more  objective 
existence  to  me  ?  that  there  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  to  my 
eyes,  namely,  that  little  pale-blue  ribbon  that  once  tied  the  blonde 
hair  of  my  beloved  ?  How  fresh,  how  sweet,  how  charming,  how 
eloquent  it  looks !  It  is  like  a  concentrated  extract  of  her  own 
adorable  self.  As  I  press  it  on  my  lips  and  shut  my  eyes  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  could  see  her  once  again,  in  the  light  fabric  of  her 
white  summer  dress,  sitting  by  the  piano,  and  playing  on  the  keys 
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some  vague  tune  of  a  waltz,  half-lost  in  her  musical  reverie,  half- 
laughing  at  what  I  said  to  her. 

My  own  brave  girl !  It  is  when  the  world's  dogs  of  rabid 
anger  are  unchained  upon  me,  when  there  is  no  adequate  obloquy 
for  my  name,  no  sewer  dirty  enough  for  my  corpse ;  it  is  at  the 
hour  of  defeat,  humiliation,  and  agony  that  you  are  pleased  to  send 
me  the  assurance  that  I  had  not  yet — that  I  would  so  readily  have 
purchased  at  any  cost.  It  is  then  that  it  pleases  you  to  whisper 
through  the  space  and  the  prison  walls :  '  Olympe  sides  with  thee, 
Olympe  loves  thee  !'     Thank  you,  dear. 

A  cynical  voice  will  have  it,  inside  me,  that  possibly  the  com- 
pliment is  not  paid  to  .me  personally,  but  to  my  tragical  fate.  It  is 
not  the  man,  but  his  coming  death,  it  suggests,  which  caused  her  to 
send  such  a  gracious  message.     Pity  for  my  situation — 

My  situation  be  hanged !  What  does  that  matter  ?  Why 
should  I  not  savour  the  unexpected  delicacy,  even  supposing  that  it 
does  not  by  right  belong  to  me,  but  to  the  sentence  upon  me  ?  Are 
not  the  fate  of  a  given  being  and  his  person  quite  inseparable  ?  Is 
not  my  own  death  emphatically  my  property?  Shall  I  not,  as 
I  bite  at  the  poisoned  apple,  be  allowed  the  right  of  appreciating 
its  flavour  ?  Here,  here  is  the  triumph,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
no  one  to  steal  from  me.  The  more  they  outrage  and  crush  me, 
the  more  Olympe  loves  me.     Strike,  then,  murderers ! 

June  ISth.  But  how  to  let  her  know  that  her  sweet  message 
reached  me  ?  Impossible  without  help.  It  would  be  necessaiy  to 
bribe  some  one  ;  and  I  have  nothing  left,  except,  perhaps,  a  pair  of 
wrist-buttons,  overlooked  when  I  came  in,  and  worth,  maybe,  forty 
francs.  I  would  fain  offer  them  to  Fabert  the  warder,  but  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  to  it.  Very  hard  it  is  to  ask  a  man  to  forfeit  for 
money — especially  for  very  little  money — what  he  considers  his  duty. 
This  one  is  an  old  soldier;  his  breast  is  covered  with  medals. 
Really,  it  is  impossible. 

*  Is  your  situation  a  very  good  one  ?'  I  asked  him  as  he  brought 
in  my  dinner.  The  glass  of  wine  by  this  time  had  become  quite  an 
institution. 

'  Well,  sir,  I  would  hardly  say  so  much.  Sixty-eight  francs  a 
month ;  ninety-two  with  my  pension  and  military  medal.  When 
one  has  a  wife  and  two  children  to  maintain,  you  may  well  believe 
that  it  is  not  equal  to  a  gold-mine.' 

'  How  is  it  that  your  pension  is  so  scanty  ?  You  certainly  took 
part  in  several  campaigns  ?' 

'  Eleven  campaigns,  sir.  Thrice  wounded ;  four  honourable  men- 
tions.    I  was  proposed  for  the  cross ;  and  last  year  again  I  was  led 
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to  hope  that  I  should  have  it ;  but  the  war  came,  and  good-bye  to 
my  cross.  So  many  were  wanted  that  there  were  none  left  for  old 
folks  like  me.' 

A  flash  of  inspiration  strikes  me. 

'  Would  you  be  so  very  glad  to  have  that  cross  ?* 

*  Of  course  I  would.  But  what  is  the  use  of  thinking  of  it  ?  I 
know  well  that  it  is  lost  beyond  hope.' 

'  Perhaps.  Hem !  If  you  like,  I  can  give  you  a  letter  for  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  may  obtain  it  for  you.' 

Fabert  looks  exceedingly  serious  all  at  once.  He  turns  his 
laced  cap  in  his  homy  hands,  and  after  a  while  : 

*  That  depends  upon  what  would  be  required  from  me  in  ex- 
change,' says  he,  in  a  sepulchral  tone. 

*  0,  very  little  indeed  ;  nothing,  if  you  think  it  better.  I  will 
give  you  a  letter  which  I  am  satisfied  will  do  you  good ;  and  you, 
in  yoor  turn,  may  find  it  convenient  to  take  from  me  an  open  note, 
vnth  only  two  words  on  it,  to  its  address.' 

*  Well,  two  words  are  quite  enough,  they  say,  to  have  a  man 
hanged.' 

^  It  will  be  nothing  that  could  possibly  be  detrimental  to  you ; 
simply  an  acknowledgment  to  a  lady  for  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon  which 
she  sent  to  me.  A  red  ribbon  against  a  blue  one.  There  is 
nothing  political  in  the  bargain,  you  can  see.' 

Fabert  turns  round  to  the  door ;  ascertains  that  there  is  no  one 
to  spy  him ;  then  he  winks  to  me,  and  says,  '  All  right.' 

*  Well,  in  half-an-hour,  if  you  come  round,  you  shall  have  both 
letters.' 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  Yalras  will  do  me  the  favour  I  am  about 
to  request  from  him,  and  will  actively  try  to  obtain  justice  on  behalf 
of  the  veteran  soldier.  He  was  my  chum  for  years,  and  once  we 
had  but  one  room  to  ourselves,  in  which  everything,  work  and 
pleasure,  was  in  common.  Still,  I  do  not  reckon  so  much  on  our 
old  friendship — knowing  well  how  the  frictions  of  public  life  are  apt 
to  tear  that  stuff  out — as  on  his  peculiar  temper.  In  spite  of  his 
robes  of  a  mattre  des  requHea  at  the  Council  of  State,  Yalras  is, 
and  will  always  remain,  a  humourist.  I  would  readily  bet  that  he 
will  think  obtaining  the  cross  for  a  turnkey  at  the  request  of  a  pri- 
soner a  capital  joke. 

June  14th.  Fabert  has  vanished.  Another  man  does  duty  in 
his  stead.  I  suppose  he  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris. 

Jimc  15th.  This  morning  at  dawn,  I  was  quite  awake  when  the 
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door  of  my  cell  turned  silently  on  its  hinges^  and  I  beheld  Fabert 
by  my  side. 

'  WeU,  sir/  he  began  at  once,  '  I  have  seen  M.  Yalras,  and 
delivered  your  letter  to  him.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  bade  me 
leave  my  papers  to  him,  and  promised  to  look  after  my  sitoation.' 

'  And  Mademoiselle  Desamaox  ?* 
V   '  He  recommended  me  to  bring  his  compliments  to  yon,  and  to 
thank  yon  very  mach  for  having  thought  of  him  on  a  matter  of 
justice.     These  were  his  own  words.* 

'  Very  well — and  Mademoiselle  Desamaux  ?' 

'  He  said,  too,  he  wished  he  could  call  and  see  you,  but  yoa 
were  sure  to  understand  the  motives  which  prevented  him  from  doing 
so.    Of  course,  I  did  not  tell  him  you  were  in  dose  confinement.' 

*  Why  not  ?' 

*  Because  he  would  have  been  too  sorry,  the  dear  gentleman. 
He  seems  to  like  you  so  much.' 

'  Pshaw !  never  mind  that.  He  will  not  have  a  glass  of  wine 
the  less  at  his  dinner.  But  what  about  Mademoiselle  Desamaux  ? 
Did  you  not  see  her  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  did.  I  was  very  well  received  too.  The  houBe- 
maid  hesitated  at  first  to  let  me  in,  but  when  I  stated  that  I 
came  on  an  errand  from  you,  you  ought  to  have  seen  her  go  at 
once  to  the  young  lady, — who,  in  her  turn,  came  up  breathless. 
She  took  your  note,  read  it,  and  began  crying.  Women  always  do. 
Then  she  took  me  to  the  sitting-room,  where  the  old  lady  was; 
she  bade  me  sit  down,  and  began  asking  me  lots  of  questions :  How 
you  were ;  if  you  were  allowed  every  requisite,  if  your  room  was  ft 
large  one,  if  you  had  exercise  enough ;  what  kind  of  food — ' 

'  How  was  she  dressed  ?' 

*  In  black,  I  think — mourning  like.' 
'  Go  on,  then.' 

'  Well,  when  I  had  answered  every  question,  Mademoiselle  asked 
whether  I  was  willing  to  take  back  a  letter  to  you ;  and  here,  I 
must  tell  you,  I  could  perceive  the  old  lady  did  not  look  very  pleased. 
She  said,  ^'  But,  my  dear  child,  you  see  how  impossible  it  is.  The 
warder  can  certainly  not — "  ''I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  sftid 
I,  <'  if  it  is  only  a  little  friendly  note,  I  have  no  objection.  The 
young  lady  would  never  willingly  put  an  old  soldier  in  jeopardy." 
This  silenced  the  old  lady.  Mademoiselle  rose  at  once,  and  went  to 
a  desk  by  the  window.  She  was  not  long  in  writing  her  note,  I 
promise  you — * 

'  Why,  you  have  a  letter  for  me,  then.' 

'  Of  course  I  have.  Only  wait  a  minute,  please.  I  will  jofli 
give  it  to  you.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  brave  old  fellow  extracted  from  his  ketft 
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pocket  an  old  military  book,  and  slowly,  methodically,  he  took  out 
of  it  a  little  square  envelope,  upon  which  I  stooped  like  a  bird  of 
prey. 

The  man  has  long  ago  left  my  cell  and  drawn  the  heavy  bolts 
on  the  door,  when  I  am  still  on  my  elbow,  reading  and  reading  again 
the  sweet  message,  and  treasuring  up  in  my  memory  every  parti- 
cular of  the  account. 

She  is  in  deep  mourning.  She  wants  to  see  me.  She  wants  to 
die  when  I  die. 

Dear,  dear  child !  How  was  it  that  my  sad  fortune  came  across 
the  bright  thread  of  yours  ?  You  were  not  bom  to  such  storms  ; 
yon  ought  to  have  sailed  along  a  smooth  career  with  a  smile  on  your 
rosy  lips.     Be  blessed !     Be  blessed  ! 

IV.  A  Magistrate. 

I  AM  to  be  tried  by  Military  Commissioners.  This  morning,  about 
ten  o'clock,  Fabert  entered,  and  said  :  *  They  come  to  fetch  you  for 
the  preliminary  examination.' 

At  last ! 

Four  Paris  guards,  headed  by  a  brigadier,  were  waiting  for  me 
ftt  the  Record  Office.  The  usual  forms  of  exit  once  gone  through, 
here  I  am  out  of  doors. 

No  city  in  the  world  is  quieter  than  Versailles  of  a  morning, 
with  its  general  look  of  emptiness,  as  if  it  were  still  waiting  for  by- 
gone pageants,  gilt  carriages,  and  retinues.  But  six  weeks  in  soli- 
tary confinement  have  inured  me  to  the  stillness  of  a  prison-cell, 
and  what  strikes  the  living  man  as  an  image  of  death  is  to  me  a 
feast  of  life.  The  sun  is  already  more  than  half-way  to  the  zenith. 
Far  away,  the  avenues  stretch  out,  fan-like,  under  the  huge  bower 
of  the  two-hundred-years-old  elms.  Every  individual  tree  is  as 
well  combed  as  a  big  wig,  and  looks  down  in  stately  disgust  at  the 
rampant  iconoclast  below.  A  child  trundles  his  hoop ;  a  soldier 
mounts  guard ;  a  housewife  sweeps  her  steps ;  a  girl  in  summer 
dress,  as  light  as  a  shadow,  darts-  a  sly  glance  under  the  brim  of 
her  parasol.  All  those  things  of  the  street  which  one  is  wont  to 
elbow  unawares  impress  me  as  a;  new  spectacle,  and  the  very  sense 
of  novelty  gives  me  the  measure  of  my  case. 

To  me  the  world  came  to  a  stop  thirty-eight  days  ago,  like  a 
clock  which  had  not  been  wound  up.  Outside  it  has  been  going 
on  its  customary  course,  and  on  tiie  walls  I  can  read  the  time. 
Slips  of  white  printed  paper,  remnants  of  official  proclamations, 
are  still  throbbing  there  under  the  kiss  of  the  breeze,  by  the  side 
of  a  big  brand-new  bill  in  red  and  white,  advertising  a  great  novel 
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in  six  parts :  The  Mysteries  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     They 
have  put  us  iafeuilletons  already. 

Now  we  reach  the  Place  d'Armes,  which  has  been  turned  into 
an  artillery  park.  As  far  as  the  eye  sees,  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  guns  of  every  size,  of  every  pattern,  in  compact  array,  are 
raising  their  open  muzzles  against  the  dark-blue  heaven.  The 
bright  seven-pounder,  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  Dorian,  dazzles  its  contemptuous  rays  on  its  neighboory  the 
mountain  howitzer.  Old  cast-iron  navsl  camions  from  Brest  or 
Lorient  are  puzzled  at  finding  themselves  in  the  same  row  with 
green-bronze  culverins  that,  it  may  be,  have  seen  the  days  of  Mont- 
mirail.  It  is  an  incongruous  and  irregular  army  of  dumb  soldiers, 
a  host  of  eloquent  though  now  silent  witnesses,  who  cry  out  like  a 
curse  a  tale  of  invasion,  defeat,  and  shame,  of  empty  arsenals,  of 
a  country  betrayed  into  surrender.  Two  typical  Cookists,  with 
guide-books  in  hand,  and  opera-glasses  slung  across  their  painfully 
checkered  travelling-suits,  look  like  surveyors  on  the  bankrupt's 
estate. 

Here  is  the  gilt  grate  of  the  Chateau.  Squatting  by  a  diminu- 
tive table  against  the  spur-stone,  a  poor  woman  is  exhibiting  for 
sale  a  few  old  newspapers.  How  fresh  they  would  be  to  me !  But 
it  is  forbidden  fruit.  Although  I  am  siib  Jove,  through  a  legal  fic- 
tion I  am  still  in  solitary  confinement. 

In  the  middle  of  the  wide  desert  courtyard,  Louis  XIV.,  sitting 
on  a  charger  as  bountifully  maned  as  himself,  keeps  majestic  and 
solemn  watch.  Right  and  left.  Bayard  and  Duguesdin  are  mounifblly 
gazing  from  under  the  vizors  of  their  helmets  at  what  their  sons  have 
allowed  to  be  made  with  France.  Bichelieu  and  Sully,  Turenne 
and  Gond^,  Dugay  Trouin  and  Suffi-en,  Lannes  and  Duquesne,  are 
holding  a  cabinet  council,  and  wondering  whether  it  is  true  that 
this  country  of  theirs  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  OUiviers  and 
Gramonts,  MacMahons  and  Bazaines,  Jules  Favres  and  Trochus, 
De  Broglies  and  Belcastels. 

We  proceed  up  to  the  Cour  de  Marbre.  From  that  balcony,  on 
the  first  floor,  Marie  Antoinette  had  to  bow  on  the  morning  of 
October  6,  1789,  to  the  hungry  insurgents  who  thought  that  they 
would  have  bread  for  ever  henceforth,  as  they  took  the  botdanger 
and  boulangere  back  to  Paris  with  them.  From  this  passage  Louis 
XY.  used  to  slip  out  at  night  to  the  Pare  aux  Cerfis.  On  the  left 
aisle  of  the  palace  we  enter,  through  a  postern,  a  subway,  at  the  end 
of  which  may  be  seen,  in  white  array,  the  tables  of  the  pailii- 
mentary  refreshment-room.  Those  vulgar  tables  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  ruins  and  memorials  of  old  France  !  What  a  symbol !  This 
indeed  is  the  true  committee-room  of  the  dirigeantes  and,  above 
all,  digerantes  classes.     Here  our  bourgeois  legislators  must  reeDy 
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feel  at  home.     Can  it  be  for  such  a  result  that  our  forefathers 
destroyed  the  traditional  establishment  ? 

"We  ascend  a  stone  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  Louis  Phi- 
lippe I.,  Boi  des  Fran9ais,  is  standing  on  his  pedestal.  At  the 
top,  a  long  lobby,  hemmed  in  with  a  line  of  kings  and  queens 
flourishing  over  us  their  marble  or  stucco  sceptres.  A  door  again, 
and  we  go  down  a  huge  gallery. 

It  is  the  Galerie  des  Batailles,  the  biggest  of  all  in  this  home 
of  big  galleries.  On  the  walls,  gigantic  knights  in  full  armour  are 
bestowing  tremendous  blows  on  improbable  Saracens.  Here  are 
the  '  Clovis  at  Tolbiac'  and  the  '  Charlemagne  at  Paderbom*  of 
Ary  Scheflfer.  There  the  *  Battle  of  Mons-en-Puelle*  by  Lariviere, 
the  *  Battle  of  Taillebourg'  by  Delacroix,  the  '  Austerlitz'  of  Gerard, 
the  *  Bovines,'  '  Fontenoy,'  'Jena,'  '  Friedland,*  and  '  Wagram*  of 
Horace  Vemet — an  epitome  of  the  national  history,  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  peruse  as  the  last  and  saddest  page  is  being  written 
for  me. 

In  the  deep  recess  of  each  bay-window,  a  system  of  wooden 
partitions  makes  up  so  many  boxes,  somewhat  in  the  guise  of  the 
confessional  of  a  Boman  church.  My  would-be  confessor  is  a 
young  captain  of  the  line,  who  sits  at  a  table  by  the  open  window, 
and  smokes  cigarettes  as  he  is  waiting,  whilst  his  recorder  is  cut- 
ting a  quill-pen.  A  third  chair  is  prepared  for  me  at  the  other  end 
of  the  paper-laden  table,  and  a  bench  for  the  guards  in  the  rear. 

Name,  surname,  and  address  are  recited.  The  scribe  writes 
away,  laying  out  with  obvious  E^atisfaction  wonderful  capitals  and 
unimpeachable  hangers.  A  silence.  The  captain  is  turning  over, 
with  rather  a  perplexed  face,  the  leaves  of  a  big  brief,  and  seems 
hardly  to  know  by  what  question  to  open  fire.  Over  his  bent  head, 
I  see  the  trees  of  the  park  softly  swung  by  the  morning  breeze,  and 
from  the  adjoining  lawn,  down  the  Parterre  du  Midi,  childish  peals 
of  laughter,  mixed  with  sparrow  chirps,  are  reaching  me.  How 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  walk  hand-in-hand  with  Olympe  there !  I 
little  fancy  that  in  close  proximity,  down  the  triumphal  steps  of 
that  masterpiece  of  Mansard,  L'Orangerie,  the  most  perfect  architec- 
tural gem  in  the  whole  wonderland — such  a  sweet  place,  too,  with 
such  charming  associations — hundreds  of  my  friends  are  huddled 
in  abject  custody,  and  are  grudged  a  pint  of  water  to  allay  their 
thirst  or  wash  their  hungry  faces,  though  within  twenty  paces  of 
fifty  fountains.  0  Versailles,  0  palace  of  marvels,  that  cost  six- 
teen thousand  lives  to  be  built,  not  to  speak  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  taken  from  the  substance  of  a  starving  people,  what  crimes 
and  miseries  your  deadly  stones  have  witnessed  in  the  short  space 
of  two  centuries !  Will  you  now  feel  satiated  with  the  purest 
French  blood — you  murderous  den,  white  sepulchre,  painted  cour- 
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tesan  ?  Do  yoa  want  any  more  of  it  ?  or  shall  onr  sons  haye  to 
bom  yoa  down  and  to  spread  salt  on  yoor  site,  as  we  did  with  the 
Tuileries  ? 

A  question  wakes  me  up.     Says  the  captain  : 

*  You  were  present,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Commune,  when  the  decree  on  the  hostages  was  voted  ?' 

Poor  fellow !  I  cannot  help  feeling  for  him.  He  has  been  snek 
a  long  time  in  coming  to  the  startling  discovery. 

'  Don't  trouble  yourself  with  any  more  of  this  examination,  sir/ 
I  said  to  him ;  '  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  answering  questions  &t 
secret  proceedings.  Please  to  have  my  declaration  couched  for- 
mally in  the  minute  of  your  report.' 

*  0,  is  it  a  system  ?' 
'  A  principle,  sir.' 

The  scandalised  face  of  the  recorder  is  a  sight  for  a  dyspeptic 
to  look  at — so  intensely  comical  in  its  amazement.  Again  the 
captain : 

*  You  are  wrong,  sir,  allow  me  to  tell  you  in  your  own  interest. 
You  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  terrible  charges  are  recorded 
against  you.  I  have  drawn  up  no  fewer  than  seventeen  heads  of 
accusation  involving  the  penalty  of  death.' 

'  Seventeen,  indeed !  There  is  at  least  a  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  I  can  only  be  shot  once.' 

'  This  is  no  occasion  for  joke,  sir.  I  can  read  over  the  charges 
to  you.' 

'  No,  thank  you.  I  hate  being  read  to  aloud ;'  and  I  rise  to 
take  my  departure. 

The  recorder  drops  a  word  in  the  captain's  ear. 

'  But  will  you  decline  signing  your  declaration  too  ?' 

'  Not  in  the  least — provided,  however,  I  can  look  at  it  first,  and 
see  that  no  extra  blanks  are  left.  ...  All  right.  Here  is  my 
signature.' 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  captain  is  not  over  sorry  for  the 
conclusion.  What  seems  to  warrant  this  opinion  is  the  fact  ^ 
he  bursts  forth  with, 

'  Sapristi  !  had  I  only  known  it  sooner,  what  a  lot  of  trouble 
I  should  have  been  spared  over  those  papers  of  yours  !' 

'  I  am  overwhelmed  with  confusion  at  the  trouble,  captain ;  but 
honestly  you  might  have  reduced  it  to  a  minimum  if  you  had  called 
me  sooner  to  your  private  tribunal.  For  thirty-eight  days  I  hiw 
been  in  close  confinement,  allow  me  to  mention — and,  by  the  way, 
such  confinement  ought  to  be  at  an  end  now,  considering  that 
examination  is  done  away  with.' 

'  But  confrontations  may  be  necessary.' 

'  Confrontations  will  share  the   iate  of  questions.    I  b^  ^ 
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ixiform  yoa^  in  adyance,  that  I  will  know  no  one,  and  answer  not  a 
^word.' 

The  captain  has  a  good-humonred  laugh. 

*  Well,  after  all,  you  may  be  right.     It  is  the  true  way  of  being 
detrimental  neither  to  yourself  nor  to  others.' 

*  Just   so.      And    may   I    ask   whether    the     "  others"    are 
numerous  ?' 

'  You  are  fifteen  members  of  the  Commune  on  our  hands,  who 
Tvill  be  tried  together.' 
'  Soon  ?' 

*  That  depends  on  the  course  of  the  preliminary  examination. 
Probably  by  the  end  of  the  month.* 

*  The  sooner  the  better.     Good-bye,  sir.' 

The  brigadier  and  his  four  guards,  who  have  been  silent 
witnesses  of  the  whole  affair,  are  simply  dumbfounded.  My  way 
of  going  through  a  preliminary  examination  by  a  captain  upsets  aU 
their  notions  of  hierarchy  and  discipline.  They  lead  no  more,  but 
escort  me.  I  rather  believe  that  if  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
proceed  to  the  park,  and  take  a  constitutional  round  the  Pidce  d'Eau, 
instead  of  going  back  to  prison  at  once,  they  would  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  follow  me.  The  indulgence,  however,  is  hardly  worth  the 
days  of  arrest  which  it  would  be  sure  to  bring  upon  the  poor  devils. 
Eleven  o'clock.  The  bolts  of  my  prison-door  are  shut  upon 
me.     This  is  an  end  of  the  job. 

An  end  of  the  job  to  me,  who  was,  under  the  Empire,  at  the 
practical  school  of  Judge  Bemier,  who  knows  that  the  worst  of 
mistakes  for  a  prisoner  is  to  answer  a  question.  A  sense  of  interest, 
as  well  as  a  sense  of  self-respect,  are  tracing  out  the  rule.  But  to 
think  of  all  those  unhappy  men,  still  new  to  political  trials,  who  are 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture 
— ^how  to  prevent  their  betraying  themselves,  their  fiiends,  and 
their  party  by  being  pressed  into  confession  ?  If  only  they  knew 
how  to  hold  their  tongues,  to  decline  giving  any  answer,  even  as  to 
name  and  address — why,  a  thousand  court-martials  would  never  be 
equal  to  the  task  of  despatching  such  a  tremendous  mass  of  pri- 
soners! But  they  will  not;  they  will  state  eveiything — name, 
address,  number  of  their  battalion,  strength  of  their  company, 
service-days,  and  military  feats — more  than  enough  to  seal  their 
doom  and  the  doom  of  others. 

July  15th.  A  phenomenon  has  been  taking  place  for  some 
days,  which  I  may  as  well  acknowledge  in  its  triviality.  As  many 
times  as  I  have  cream-cheese  for  my  breakfast,  the  aforesaid  dainty 
reaches  me  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  newspaper.  So  far  nothing  extra- 
ordinary.    Since  newspapers  have  been  printed  it  was  their  fate  to 
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end  in  wrappers  for  eatables.  What  seems  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  bit  of  black  and  white  is  clearly  chosen 
with  some  discrimination  among  snch  items  as  are  likely  to  interest 
me.  In  this  way  I  have  learned  the  fall  of  Jnles  Favre,  the  Laluye 
law-snit,  the  result  of  the  complementary  elections  which  have  just 
been  an  undoubted  success  for  the  Republic,  the  arrest  of  some 
friends.  Mere  chance,  I  said  at  first.  But  the  recurrence  of  the 
phenomenon  stamps  it  with  a  peculiar  character.  Cream-cheese 
stands  now  every  day  on  my  bill  of  fare,  not  only  at  break&st  but 
at  dinner ;  and  I  am  thus  able  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of  usefdl 
information.  Whoever  may  be  the  unknown  friend  who  thus  makes 
a  point  of  keeping  me  posted  with  important  news,  a  thousand 
thanks  to  him. 

July  nth.  This  is  what  I  have  found  to-day  round  my  cream- 
cheese  : 

*  Tiburce  Moray's  fiather,  who  was  arrested  about  one  month  ago,  and  sent 
to  the  hulks  at  Brest,  has  just  been  taken  back  to  Versailles.  He  is  now  at 
the  Maison  de  Justice.' 

Then  they  have  arrested  my  father  too !  They  sent  him  to  the 
hulks.  He  is  now  within  the  same  walls  as  me, — it  may  be  in 
an  adjoining  cell.  0  passion  partisane!  as  D*Aubigne  said. 
Rabid  pack  of  wolves  !  infamous  dastardly  deed !  I  thought  I  was 
prepared  for  anything,  but  this  beats  all  that  I  expected.  Such 
blows  are  constructed  to  stun  and  to  petrify.  I  stand  before  the 
abyss  of  malice  a  dazzled  thunderstruck  man. 

Dear  mother  !  It  was  not  enough  for  her  to  be  waiting  for  the 
execution  of  her  son ;  she  was  to  see  her  husband  too — ^the  kind  de- 
voted companion  of  her  life — carried  away  by  a  brutal  soldiery !  And 
I  did  not  even  suppose  that  such  things  were  possible.  Like  a 
selfish  being,  I  wrapped  up  myself  in  I  don't  know  what  blind 
dilettantism,  to  relish  my  own  fate.  I  dared  to  enjoy  my  solitude, 
whilst  the  horrors  of  the  hulks  were  reserved  for  my  father ! 

A  white-haired  man  was  in  his  study,  unassuming  and  modest, 
secluded  in  the  silence  of  his  quiet  pursuits,  a  stranger  to  the 
rumours  of  the  outside,  a  sorrowful  vritness  of  the  civil  war.  He 
is  my  father — that  is  enough.  He  will  be  taken  away  from  his 
family  and  interests,  laden  with  chains,  driven  from  damp  vaults 
to  the  hulks,  and  from  the  hulks  to  a  gaol ;  and  then,  after  months 
or  years,  if  he  is  not  dead  from  rheumatic  fever  or  insane  from 
indignation,  he  will  be  set  free  without  as  much  as  an  apology,  as 
*  there  are  no  charges  against  him.'  One  may  well  look,  combine, 
and  ponder.     Anything  so  monstrous  could  luurdly  be  imagined. 

{To  be  eontinued.) 
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We  were  three  boys  together, 

Harry  and  Ja(^  and  I ; 
We  lay  foil-length  on  the  heather. 

As  the  day  was  beginning  to  die ; 
And  our  'bacco-smoke  and  our  '  blether' 

Went  np  to  the  sommer  sky. 

We  prated  of  dogs  and  of  horses. 

Of  things  human  and  things  divine ; 
We  talked  of  the  stars  in  their  courses ; 

We  prattled  of  women  and  wine, 
Of  political  power  and  its  sources, 

And  eke  of  the  art  to  dine. 

Jack  was  a  bold  Freethinker, 

And  all  for  the  Bights  of  Man ; 
Wonld  pledge  a  Bepnblican  tinker, 

Till  Harry  to  chafe  began — 
Of  '  &ds'  plebeian  a  sinker 

On  a  Tory  and  High-Ghnrch  plan. 

Hal  babbled  of  '  Charles  the  Martyr'— 

A  StraflFord  or  Land  writ  small — 
Jack  vowed  he  wonld  give  no  quarter 

To  bigot  or  bigot's  thrall : 
Each  in  his  way  was  a  Tartar, 

And  I  was — ^nothing  at  all. 
«  •  «  «  ♦ 

We  are  three  men  asunder. 

Each  wending  his  separate  way ; 
And  often  I  pause  to  wonder 

If  your  memories  ever  stray. 
Old  friends,  to  that  hillside  yonder. 

And  our  talk  in  the  dying  day. 

For  Hal  is  a  power  in  the  City, 

Cunning  in  *  rise'  and  '  faU ;' 
And  Jack,  the  audacious  and  witty. 

Sits  demure  in  a  canon's  stall ; 
While  I — well,  more's  the  pity. 

Still  I  am  nothing  at  all. 

CK)BDON  GUN. 
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Great  Scotland-yard,  as  most  people  are  probably  aware,  was  once 
the  town  property  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Their  palace  stood  in  one 
comer ;  and  this  site,  still  known  as  Palace -place,  is  now  occupied 
by  a  range  of  second-rate  houses,  of  commonplace  aspect  and  no 
great  antiquity.  All  of  these  that  great  monster  the  Metropolitan 
Police  establishment  has  swallowed  whole,  assimilating  and  appro- 
priating them  to  various  purposes.  One  is  the  oflSce  for  common 
lodging-houses  ;  another  for  lost  property ;  a  third  the  surveyor's 
office ;  but  the  end  house  is  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  both 
from  its  contents  and  the  business  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  is 
the  annex  of  the  detective  department,  of  that  larger  office  which, 
seated  in  Whitehall-place,  under  the  able  control  of  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent,  is  now  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Department  for  Criminal 
Investigation.  Those  who  visit  Whitehall-place  will  see  there  only 
the  smooth  and  shining  surface  of  the  complex  mechanism.  A 
courteous  police-orderly  ushers  you  through  carpeted  corridors  into 
a  spacious  and  handsomely-furnished  chamber,  where  the  Director 
alone — but  with  one  or  two  clerks  within  call — disposes  of  the  vast 
and  intricate  business  of  the  day.  The  machinery,  the  fly-wheels 
and  cog-wheels  and  bands,  are  all  behind  the  scenes,  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  four  hundred  detective  officers  who  have  grown  out  of 
the  original  small  nucleus  of  seven.  The  dry  bones  of  the  system 
are  also  buried  out  of  sight,  but  may  be  exhumed  if  we  enter  the 
catacombs  of  Palace-place.  Here  are  kept  the  police  registers,  the 
records  of  that  elaborate  but  well-organised  system  of  registration 
by  which  police  supervision  is  maintained  and  detection  often 
ensured.  In  this  house  are  also  stored  the  miscellaneous  and 
heterogeneous  property  of  all  those  who,  in  police  phrase,  are  '  doing 
time,'  of  all,  in  plain  English,  upon  whom  the  law  has  laid  its 
hands  and  committed  to  prison.  And  here  yet  again,  in  the  garrets, 
is  the  Black  Museum,  as  it  is  commonly  called ;  a  chamber  of 
authentic  horrors,  containing  the  murderous  weapons  with  which 
crimes  have  been  committed,  fragments  of  the  apparel,  of  the  bodies 
even,  of  the  victims,  and  amongst  them  the  instruments,  articles, 
and  chattels  which  have  furnished  the  first  clues  in  following  up  the 
thread  of  detection  ;  and  the  whole  collection,  like  that  of  Madame 
Tussaud*s,  is  constantly  receiving  new  additions,  and  is  scrupoloosly 
kept  up  to  date. 

If  London  should  ever  share  the  fiate  of  Parb — ^which  Heaven 
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forefend — and  should  remain,  even  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  the 
hands  of  the  roughs,  it  would  go  hard  with  this  comer  house  in 
Palace-place.  It  contains  a  mass  of  recorded  information  relative 
to  the  great  Sikes  family,  which  all  who  have  its  honour  at  heart 
would  gladly  destroy.  The  antecedents  of  every  member  are  here 
written  down  with  a  minute  accuracy  and  a  directness  of  statement 
extremely  inconvenient  and  uncompUmentary  to  all  concerned. 
Every  criminal,  taking  in  that  comprehensive  expression  all  who 
have  suffered  imprisonment,  has  his  name  inscribed  in  these  books. 
Each  one  has  a  page  to  him-  or  her-self.  It  is  a  *  form,'  printed  as 
a  single  sheet,  and  filled  in  by  the  prison  from  which  the  prisoner 
has  been  discharged.  The  information  given  is  of  a  very  minute 
character ;  offence  and  conviction,  sentence,  movements,  all  these 
are  inserted.  Details,  also,  of  personal  appearance — eyes,  hair, 
nose,  shape  of  face,  height,  weight,  complexion.  The  signalement 
goes  further,  and  includes  all  those  distinctive  marks  which  criminals, 
oddly  enough,  voluntarily  inflict  upon  themselves.  Modern  senti- 
ment is  opposed  to  the  marking  with  the  letter  D  in  the  army ;  it 
would  equally  strongly  prohibit  the  branding  of  felons  with  letters 
analogous  to  the  T.  F.,  as  was  once  the  custom  in  France ;  yet  the 
ne'er-do-wells  of  society — blind,  seemingly,  to  its  disadvantages — 
are  perpetually  offering  their  bodies  as  canvases  for  the  tattooer's  art. 
A  quaint  volume,  after  the  manner  of  Chaffers  on  china,  might  be 
filled  with  a  description  of  the  tattoo- jaarks  borne  by  the  criminal 
classes.  Hearts  and  the  initials  of  their  'bio  wens,'  harps,  anchors, 
and  crowns  are  as  common  as  they  are  somewhat  commonplace.  More 
remarkable,  but  not  infrequent,  decorations  are  ships  in  full  sail, 
hounds  in  full  cry,  cross-muskets,  and  parodies  of  coats  of  arms.  All 
these  are  catalogued  and  classified  with  immense  pains.  The  whole 
affair  is  like  a  great  human  index,  in  which  the  person  *  wanted' 
can  be  at  any  moment  turned  up.  This  facility  of  reference  is  found 
invaluable  when  the  morning  *  informations,'  or  reports  of  crimes 
committed  during  the  previous  day  and  night,  come  in.  These, 
which  are  printed  and  circulated,  contain  a  minute  description  of 
all  persons  arrested  flagrante  delicto  or  on  suspicion.  A  burglary 
has  been  committed  in  West  Kensington ;  the  thief,  disturbed,  en- 
deavours to  escape  through  the  aperture  he  has  made  in  the  window, 
which  is  a  little  tight  for  him;  the  house-owner  is  behind,  prodding 
at  him  with  an  old  and  rusty  sword,  and  the  police-constable  in 
front,  with  bull's  eye  and  staff.  Escape  impossible;  and  he  is 
caught.  After  committal,  it  is  found  that  he  has  the  letters 
S.D.  A.M.,  surrounded  with  a  garter,  on  his  left  forearm  ;  he  squints, 
and  his  nose  is  a  little  on  one  side.  The  initials  and  the  mark 
betray  him  at  once.  The  officials  at  Palace-place  put  their  finger 
upon  him  directly  in  their  books.     He  is  a  license  holder,  who  was 
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sentenced  five  yean  ago  for  burglariously  entering,  and  '  tamed  ap' 
or  completed  his  time  at  Millbank  only  a  few  weeks  before.  His 
whole  history  and  antecedents  are  now  known  to  the  police ;  what 
offences  he  has  previoosly  committed,  with  the  punishments  inflicted; 
and  the  immediate  result  of  this  recognition  is  a  proof  of  former 
convictions  on  his  trial,  and  a  considerable  increase  to  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him. 

When  a  criminal  has  been  thus  convicted  and  he  has  passed  away 
out  of  sight,  the  property  which  he  has  annexed  or  which  is  really 
his  remains  behind,  and  it  is  taken  care  of  in  Palace-place.  The 
great  prisons  are  like  the  grave,  and  can  only  be  entered  naked,  or, 
more  exactly,  with  no  belongings  beyond  an  appropriate  suit  of 
clothes.  Clever  rogues  seek  to  evade  this  rule  of  surrender,  and 
some  have  been  known  to  retain  valuables  after  what  seemed  the 
minutest  search.  There  was  the  case  of  Emily  Lawrence,  the  great 
jewel  thief,  who  managed  to  secrete  several  liurge  diamonds  on  her 
person,  which  were  not  discovered  till  she  had  been  some  time  in 
MiUbank  Prison.  French  convicts  have  sometimes  succeeded  in 
concealing  even  more  than  this.  All  who  have  seen  the  bastringuef 
which  is  a  silver  needle-case,  containing  a  choice  assortment  of  the 
finest  blades  of  steel,  knives,  gimlets,  saws,  (&c.,  and  which  French 
prisoners  have  retained,  in  spite  of  sdl  precautionary  searching,  will 
admit  that  Gallic  ingenuity  far  exceeds  ours.  But  these  are  the 
exceptions  nowadays.  Even  the  small  articles  which  Wemmidc 
sidled  portable  property  are  given  up ;  and  there  is  a  large  iron 
safe  in  one  room  full  of  watches,  gold  chains,  and  rings.  Ormolu 
clocks,  which  have  not  been  wound  up  for  some  time,  seal-skin 
jackets,  which  would  be  the  better  for  a  visit  to  the  furrier's,  may 
be  classed  with^^the  valuables.  Up-stairs,  too,  are  some  pieces  of 
plate,  a  silver  biscuit-box,  a  cruet-stand,  and  cake-basket,  rapidly 
turning  black.  Equally  valuable,  but  not  quite  so  portable,  is  the 
jar  full  of  quicksilver,  which  weighs  seven  or  eight  pounds,  and 
which  the  thief  hawked  about  openly  in  the  streets,  as  though  quick- 
silver in  gross  was  an  article  of  daily  consumption,  and  his  posses- 
sion of  so  large  a  quantity  quite  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  Three  enormous  sack^  in  the  comer  contain  another  usefiil, 
but  not  very  portable,  article  of  commerce,  cochineal,  &c.  By  its 
side  is  another  bag  full  of  opium,  and  several  long  and  enormous 
rolls  of  brown-paper,  showing  that  all  was  fish  which  came  to  this 
enterprising  thief's  net.  There  are  many  such  things  in  this  col- 
lection, none  of  them  obviously  the  property  of  the  last  possessor. 
But  although  their  possession  was  clearly  unlawful,  the  rightfal 
owners  have  not  cared  to  claim  them,  and  here  they  are.  Of  the 
same  class  is  that  large  brass  plate,  bearing  in  letters  six  inches 
long  the  words  '  establishment  for  young  ladies,'  a  very  incongruous 
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notice  to  read  in  such  a  mnseiim  as  this ;  and  the  brass  salyer, 
richly  ornamented  with  ecclesiastic  deyices,  once  no  doubt  a  recep- 
tacle for  offertory  coins,  and  which  with  its  contents  was  appropri- 
ated bodily.  Now>  the  contents  have  gone,  and  only  the  shell  remains. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  poor-box,  with  its  inscription  '  for  the  indi- 
gent blind/  which  has  been  abstracted,  forced,  rifled,  and  thrown 
away.  Over  that  lie  a  number  of  life-buoys,  and  a  large  coil  of 
copper  wire ;  they  are  part  of  the  pieces  damnatifs  which  led  to  the 
conyiction  of  some  of  those  astute  rascals,  through  whose  deep-laid 
schemes  the  Long  Firm  was  so  prosperous,  and  so  long  escaped 
detection.  How  wide  are  the  operations  of  the  'receivers,'  and  of 
those  who  remain  behind  the  scenes  employing  others  as  cat's-paws, 
may  be  judged  from  another  nondescript  heap  lying  in  the  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows.  Here  are  a  dozen  or  more  mirrors  in  hand- 
some black-and-gold  Oxford  frames,  and  with  them  a  number  of 
plates  of  quicksilvered  glass.  These  form  part  of  the  plunder  still 
unclaimed  of  a  certain  successful  receiver,  who  was  very  cleverly 
'  run  in'  for  the  unlawful  possession  of  other  things.  There  had 
been  a  large  robbery  in  a  City  warehouse — carpets  and  cloth  goods — 
and  this  particular  receiver  was  strongly  suspected  to  have  given 
harbourage  to  the  '  swag.'  But  he  was  outwardly  a  most  respect- 
able tradesman,  occupying  an  imposing  shop  in  a  good  street,  and 
to  openly  accuse  him,  or  forcibly  enter  his  premises  to  search,  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  detectives  who  had  the  job  in  hand  had 
recourse  to  a  ruse.  They  went  into  a  public-house  not  far  off, 
indited  an  artfrilly-worded  note  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  sent  the 
pot-boy  with  it  to  the  shop.  The  letter  was  one  of  warning.  The 
*  coppers'  (policemen)  were  close  at  hand.     They  meant  to  search 

his  *  drum'  (house).     He  had  better  get  rid  of he  knew  what. 

The  honest  tradesman  fell  into  the  trap  readily  enough.  Soon 
afterwards  the  detectives  saw  him  issue  cautiously  forth ;  look  up 
the  street,  then  down  it,  and  thinking  himself  unobserved  he  hailed 
a  four-wheel  cab,  which  he  himself  carefrdly  loaded  with  a  lot  of 
baggage.  Of  course,  before  the  cab  could  drive  off  the  police  made 
their  descent,  and,  laying  an  embargo  on  the  cab,  took  it,  with  the 
tradesman  and  his  luggage,  bodily  to  the  nearest  police-station. 
An  examination  of  the  boxes  disclosed  the  missing  goods.  One  was 
a  costly  piece  of  velvet-pile  carpet ;  and  the  whole  value  of  the 
articles  was  upwards  of  IJiree  hundred  pounds.  The  carpets  were 
given  up  to  the  prosecutors ;  but  the  mirrors  were  never  claimed, 
and  here  they  still  are. 

It  has  often  happened  that  a  very  small  matter  gives  the  due 
to  discovery.  There  is  no  more  damning  fact  against  a  suspected 
person  than  the  possession  of  a  few  smtdl  wedges  of  wood.  This 
may  seem  strange  at  first  sight.     To  own  a  'jemmy,'  a  life-pre- 
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serrer,  or  a  cracible  for  boiling  down  the  precious  metals   might 
appear^  upon  the  face  of  it,  suspicious.     But  what  harm  can  there 
be  in  wedges  of  wood  three  or  four  inches  long  ?     They  are  among 
the  most  trusted  implements  of  the  burglar's  stock-in-trade.     One 
of  them  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  will  close  it  fsur  mc^ 
eflfectually  than  any  number  of  bolts  and  bars.     Force  from  outside, 
however  Tigorously  applied,  only  tightens  the  wedge,  and  thus  time 
is  given  to  the  nefarious  workman  within  to  make  good  his  escape  by 
the  window.  This  was  the  rule  in  many  of  the  recent  portico  robberies 
and  West-end  burglaries.     The  burglar  entered  the  room,  wedged 
the  door,  opened  the  window  and  threw  out  a  light  ladder  of  ropes, 
his  ultimate  means  of  retreat,  and  then  began  his  depredations.    If 
disturbed,   the  delay  at   the  door  was  suiScient  for  him  to  effect 
his  exit.     Possession  of  two  or  three  of  these  wedges  betrayed  the 
antecedents  of  a  certain  Mr.  Davis,  otherwise  '  Sausage,'  who  was 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  robbery  of  the  Swiss  mail.     It  was 
an  extremely  clever  job,  as  the  van  was  reached  while  the  train 
was  in  motion;  it  was  opened,   bonds  and  paper  of  much  value 
were  abstracted,  and  before  the  next  stoppage  all  looked,  at  least 
upon  the  surface,  as  sound  as  before.     Every  effort  to  get  upon  the 
track  of  the  robbers  were  fruitless ;  but  later  on,  '  Sausage,*  in  the 
most  undeniable  *  get-up,'  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain of  the  bonds,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  dispose  of,  and 
he    was    apprehended    at    Charing-cross.      After   committal,  his 
baggage,  at  a  first-class   hotel,  was   searched,   and   the   wedges, 
together    with    an    extremely    neat   and   handy   pocket-crowbar, 
were  found  at  the  bottom  of  his  portmanteau.     This  led  to  fur* 
ther   inquiry,    and   a    reference   to   the    registers    divulged    Mr, 
Davis's  previous  career  as  an   old   convict.      He   was,    however, 
in   funds,   and   he  appealed  against  his  arrest,  carrying  the  case 
into  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  where  the  judges,  probably  with 
some  reluctance,  acknowledged  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  Mr. 
Sausage   Davis   was   discharged.     Another  instance  of  detection 
through  wedges  may  be  described  here.     There  had  been  a  number 
of  cleverly  contrived  iron-safe  robberies  in  certain  large  warehouses 
in  Southwark,  and  the  perpetrators  had  long  escaped  scot-free.   The 
method  of  execution  was  in  all  cases  probably  precisely  similar.     En- 
trance was  gained  by  means  of  a  false  key,  which  is  easily  enongh 
to    make  by  the   process  known    as  'squeezing  the  lock.'    This 
merely  means  the  insertion  of  a   skeleton  key,   enclosing  a  thin 
sheet  of  wax.     By  moving  the  key  gently  from  side  to  side,  the 
impression  of  the  wards  is  easily  obtained,  and  after  that  it  is  all 
plain  sailing.     The  warehouse  entered,   the   thieves,   with  iiiiA 
stockings  drawn  over  their  boots,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  count- 
ing-house, wedged  the  door   as  already  described,   and  attacked 
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tbe  safe.  Slips  of  steely  increasing  in  size,  were  inserted  by 
means  of  a  hammer  ingeniously  contrived.  It  was  a  leaden 
hammer,  and  each  end  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  leather. 
The  leather,  saturated  in  water,  entirely  deadened  the  sound 
made  by  the  hammer  when  struck.  As  soon  as  the  aperture 
was  large  enough  to  admit  a  heavy  crowhar — brought  in  several 
pieces  to  the  scene  of  action  by  female  accomplices  under  their 
shawls — strength  and  leverage  were  suflScient  to  prise  open  the 
safe.  These  safe  robbers  long  eluded  the  police,  but  at  length 
they  were  surprised  at  their  work,  and  had  only  just  time  to  make 
off,  leaving  all  their  implements  behind  them.  Among  them  were 
the  wedges.  Then  followed  the  search  of  certain  suspected  houses, 
and  in  one  were  found  two  or  three  chairs  ifrom  which  the  wedge- 
shaped  ends  had  been  recently  sawn.  The  wedges  picked  up  in 
the  warehouse  were  obviously  the  ends  of  the  chair ;  they  fitted  ex- 
actly, and  were  of  the  same  wood.  By  this  means  the  robbers 
were  detected  and  secured.  Were  it  not  for  the  possible  incon- 
veniences of  owning  such  property,  persons  who  travel  much,  and 
lodge  in  strange  hotels,  would  do  well  to  carry  one  of  these  wedges 
wherever  they  may  go.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  locking 
or  bolting  will  perfectly  secure  a  bedroom  door.  A  bolt  can  be 
shot  back  from  outside  by  means  of  a  knife  or  piece  of  wire,  the 
lock  may  be  opened  by  a  picklock  or  skeleton  key.  It  is  quite  un- 
safe, also,  to  leave  the  key  in  the  lock  inside.  Hotel  thieves  make 
use  of  an  ingenious  contrivance  like  a  small  hand- vice,  which  screws 
on  to  the  end  of  the  key,  visible  outside,  and  which,  when  tightly 
fastened,  easily  makes  the  key  revolve  in  the  lock. 

Many  interesting  specimens  of  the  foregoing  implements  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  museum  in  Palace-place.  There  are  other 
curiosities,  some  with  associations  far  more  horrible,  others  happily 
with  far  less.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  garments 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  who  murdered  his  wife  at  Brixton,  the 
axe  he  used,  and  the  new  rope  he  bought  to  tie  up  the  box  con- 
taining the  body.  From  the  clothes  and  the  boots — a  pair  of 
uncompromising  nearly  new  half-wellingtons — pieces  have  been 
cut  out  for  the  analysts  who  tested  them  and  the  stains  they  bore 
to  discover  the  traces  of  human  blood.  There  is  also  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  the  Wainwright  murder — poor  Harriet  Lane's 
dress,  pieces  of  her  hair,  the  hatchets,  the  spade,  and  the  piece  of 
American-cloth.  There  is  the  butcher's  knife,  an  especially  lethal 
weapon,  which  Coppin  borrowed  from  a  respectable  tradesman 
opposite  for  the  purpose  of  stabbing  his  wife.  The  butcher  very 
naturally  refused  to  take  back  the  knife  after  the  hideous  deed  was 
done.  His  customers  could  not  or  would  not  believe  this,  and 
the  poor  man  altogether  lost  his  trade.     There  are  bludgeons  of 
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lead,  knob-kerries  of  home  mannfiEkctiire,  razors  still  encmsted 
with  gore,  pistols  of  every  shape,  size,  and  make — some  old- 
fiashioned  duelling-pistols,  like  those  taken  from  two  foolish  French- 
men, who  were  caught  on  Wimbledon  Common  in  the  act  of  per- 
petrating a  so-called  a£fair  of  hononr  ;  others  neat  reyohers  of  the 
best  modem  workmanship,  like  the  small  weapon  taken  from  the 
Blackheath  highwaymen  who  raised  a  short-lived  panic  the  year 
before  last.  There  are  bundles  of  letters  connected  with  the  dis- 
graceful baby-farming  cases  for  which  Margaret  Waters  was  exe- 
cuted— a  correspondence  which,  written  as  it  is  upon  superfine 
crested  and  monogrammed  paper,  might  reveal  to  its  readers  the 
mysteries  of  many  unpleasant  social  scandals.  There  is  the  key 
which  Mullins,  who  murdered  the  old  lady  at  Bow,  conveyed  sur- 
reptitiously into  a  gentleman's  pocket  in  order  to  shift  the  suspieioD, 
but  which  had  just  the  opposite  e£fect,  and  led  directly  to  the  iden- 
tification of  Mullins.  Here  is,  too,  the  very  cheque  for  which  the 
poor  woman,  who  was  known  to  receive  her  money  in  such  large 
instalments,  became  the  murderer's  prey.  Here  are  all  Peace's 
stock-in-trade.  The  curator  of  the  museum,  and  indeed  the  police 
generally,  speak  civilly  of  the  '  old  man,'  as  he  was  called,  because 
he  was  a  master  of  his  infamous  art.  How  neat-handed  and 
careful  he  was  may  be  seen  by  his  implements  and  tools.  They 
are  all  nicely  finished ;  each  has  its  appropriate  leather  or  metal 
case.  That  he  did  a  great  business  may  be  estimated  firom  the 
size  of  the  pot  of  fire-proof  clay  or  crucible  in  which  he  melted  down 
his  spoil.  The  false  arm  again,  with  its  iron  hook,  which  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  having  lost  a  hand,  is  a  very  cleverly  con- 
structed piece  of  mechanism,  and  was  probably  his  own  work.  It 
is  surpassed,  however,  by  another  curiosity  in  this  collection — a 
dark  lantern  made  out  of  a  tin  Bryant  &  May's  match-box.  The 
skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  is  worthy  of 
an  article  de  Paris,  and  shows  how  anxious  its  owner  was  to 
elude  observation,  seeing  that  a  lantern  sufficient  for  all  purposes 
could  have  been  bought  anywhere  for  a  few  shillings.  Another 
ingenious  but  simple  implement  is  that  constructed  for  the  de8t^l^ 
tion  of  hayricks  by  fire.  This  is  a  sharp  spike  or  spear-head  fu- 
tened  to  a  long  thin  staff.  Just  below  the  blade  a  lump  of  highly 
inflammable  material  is  fastened,  from  the  end  of  which  hangs  a 
long  slow-match.  The  incendiary  thrusts  the  spike  far  into  the 
stack  or  rick,  sets  fire  to  the  end  of  the  faze,  which  gradually  bamB 
up  to  the  inflammable  matter  at  the  spear-head ;  this  ignites 
fiercely,  and  sets  fire  to  the  stack.  By  this  time  an  hour  or  more 
has  elapsed,  and  the  guilty  persons  are  far  away.  It  is  otherwise  with 
those  cases  of  arson  where  the  miscreants  set  fire  to  outhouses  or 
dwellings  simply  to  earn  the  reward  for  giving  the  alarm  of  fire. 
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Perhaps  the  most  cnrions  of  all  the  devices  which  rogaes  em- 
ploy to  outwit  and  prey  upon  their  sillier  fellows  are  those  which  the 
fortune-tellers  employed  only  a  year  or  two  ago.     There  will  always 
be  credulous  people  in  the  world,  and  fools  do  not  diminish  even  at 
this  advanced  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Not  long  ago  a 
modem  magician  established  himself  in  Homer-street,  Marylebone- 
road,  and  under  the  sonorous  title  of  Professor  Zindavesta  gave 
interviews  to  all  who  wished  to  consult  him.     He  cast  horoscopes, 
and  calculated  nativities,  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  his  own  adver- 
tisement, answered  '  in  a  clear,  truthful,  and  interesting  manner  all 
inquiries  respecting  Travels,  Journeys,  Absent  Friends,  Removals, 
liOve,  Matrimony,  Children,  Business  Speculations,  or  the  General 
Affitirs  of  Life.'     For  a  long  time  he  drove  a  roaring  trade,  but 
eventually  our  system  of  paternal  government,  which  endeavours  to 
protect  fools  even  against  themselves,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  imposition.     Some  cynical  detective  was  sent  to  have  his  for- 
tune told,  and  when  he  had  heard  it  he  ungratefully  took  possession 
of  the  magician,  with  all  his  stock-in-trade.     The  whole  of  these 
properties  are  now  in  the  museum.     There  is  the  black  gown  and 
the  long  wig,  the  white  wand,  the  richly-bound  book,  with  parch- 
ment leaves,  each,  with  its  printed  headings,  covered  with  astrologi- 
cal hieroglyphics.     There  is  the  magic  mirror,  '  in  which,'  as  the 
advertisement  says,  '  ladies  can  take  a  look  at  their  future  partners ;' 
a  box  like  a  photographic  camera,  with  a  revolving  band  at  the  end, 
which  the  operator  can  set  in  motion  at  will,  and  so  bring  the  proper 
portrait  in  view.     There  is  a  mass  of  correspondence  from  his  clients, 
bearing  mostly  on  the  subject.     Some  virgins  of  forty  and  upwards 
write  to  ask,  '  Will  I  ever  be  married  ?     What  Trayd  will  he  be, 
and  win  I  be  happy  ?'     Others  write  for  parcels  of  the  professor's 
nostrums,  prepared  from  plants  which  had  been  gathered  under  the 
influences  of  the  planets.    Corn-destroyers,  beautifying  lotions,  effec- 
tive eye-waters  and  depilatories,  are  what  he  seems  to  have  mostly 
sold,  and  some  wondrous  effective  liquids,  known  as  the  elixir  of  life 
and  the  spirit  of  love.     So  inventive  a  genius  might  well  complain 
of  the  harsh  misconstruction  with  which  the  law  viewed  his  acts. 
He  would  soon  have  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  if  he  had  been 
BTiffered  to  continue  in  his  profession.     Among  other  of  his  posses- 
sions is  his  private  journal,  in  which  he  entered  the  number  of  visits 
he  received.     On  some  days  there  were  ninety  to  consult,  on  some 
a  hundred,  on  some  even  more.     This,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
a  visit,  which  was  his  usual  fee,  would  have  brought  him  in  about 
five  thousand  a  year.     But  his  career  was  cut  short,  and  instead  of 
a  luxurious  old  age,  he  had  to  face  life  anew  after  three  months  as 
a  rogue  and  a  vagabond  in  one  of  the  London  prisons. 
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THE  EYNESHAM  GHOST. 

SI  ynrsonal  0xprnntrf. 

By  Captain  Abthub  Collins. 


*  The  coverts  haven't  been  disturbed  for  years,. so  I  kiiow  the  shoot- 
ing will  be  all  right;  the  house,  they  tell  me,  is  comfortable, 
though  it  is  so  old ;  and  I  believe  there's  a  ghost,  if  you  care  for 
such  things  :  you  must  try  and  come.' 

Somehow  or  other  no  one  ever  thought  of  refusing  Lord  Ran- 
noch  anything ;  certainly  I  never  did,  for  I  was  very  fond  of  my 
young  kinsman ;  so  I  said  I  would  go,  though  it  involved  throwing 
over  two  engagements  of  long  standing.  Perhaps,  too,  the  curiosity 
I  felt  about  Eynesham  Manor — the  place  he  referred  to — had  some- 
thing to  do  with  my  ready  assent.  Being  a  cadet  of  the  dan  that 
hailed  Harry  Eannoch  for  chief,  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  it 
in  an  indefinite  mysterious  kind  of  manner  when  quite  a  boy ;  in 
one's  youth,  too,  the  retina  of  the  mind  is  so  unclouded,  that 
what  few  impressions  are  received  become  indelibly  printed,  to 
wax  faint  perhaps  as  years  roll  by,  still  liable  to  be  revived  at  any 
moment  by  some  chance  allusion  or  happening  that  half  awakens 
remembrance,  like  the  action  heat  or  particular  chemicals  have  (m 
some  writing  fluids. 

Strangely  enough  this  was  to  be  its  present  owner's  first  visit  as 
well  as  mine  ;  a  yachting  accident,  and  that  modern  scourge,  typhoid, 
had  disposed  of  three  good  lives  in  as  many  months,  and  Harry  was 
recalled  suddenly  from  a  ,West  Indian  station,  where  he  was  leading 
the  busy  insouciant  life  of  a  sub-lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  navy, 
to  find  himself  *  an  hereditary  legislator,'  the  possessor  of  several 
large  estates  and  an  enormous  rent-roll,  and  the  aim  and  prize  of 
high  calling  of  half  the  match-making  mothers  in  England,  none 
of  whom  en  attendant  would  have  allowed  their  daughters  to  dance 
with  him  the  previous  season. 

Eynesham  Manor  was  one  of  the  estates  I  have  referred  to, 
situate  in  a  wild  and  lonely  part  of  Blankshire.  The  late  Lord 
Eannoch  had  never  resided  there,  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  had 
his  predecessor.  Some  mystery — some  deed  of  violence  or  wrong, 
that  had  doubtless  been  a  blot  on  the  fair  scutcheon  of  the  race  at 
the  time,  but  had  been  so  condoned  by  the  long  softening  of  years 
as  to  have  all  the  shame  taken  out  of  it,  and  indeed  had  probably 
become  quite  a  respectable  family  tradition — still  hung  over  the  gray 
old  feudal  house  like  a  pall. 
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In  the  intervals  of  whist,  as  the  Flying  Dntchman  was  whirling 
US  thither  next  day,  I  tried  in  vain  to  rectdl  the  old  nurse's  tales  of 
my  yonth  about  it.  '  Perhaps  I  may  discover  some  cine,  extract 
some  information  from  the  traditionary  oldest  inhabitant  in  the  place/ 
I  thought  at  last,  and  settled  my  attention  to  making  the  most  of 
the  bad  hands  persistently  dealt  to  me  that  afternoon,  whereby  the 
good  player  is  to  score  over  the  indifferent  one — at  least  so  runs  the 
dogma. 

It  was  late  when  we  reached  the  house,  for  a  long  drive  supple- 
mented our  railway  journey.  Very  comfortable  and  alluring  it 
looked,  its  many  mullioned  windows  all  aglow,  and  a  ruddy  patch  of 
light  streaming  from  the  open  hall-door  on  to  the  gravelled  drive. 
On  crossing  the  threshold  of  a  haunted  house,  I  ought  no  doubt  to 
have  felt  a  thrill  of  indefinable  horror,  had  I  been  properly  consti- 
tuted. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  cold  and  the  pangs  of 
hunger  made  me  callous  to  all  but  the  probable  condition  of  my 
bedroom  fire  and  the  dinner-hour. 

Family  portraits  and  armour,  rare  tapestry,  richly  carved-oak 
furniture,  and  an  elaborate  plaster  ceiling — moulded  into  many  a 
curious  cipher  and  armori&l  bearing — gave  quite  an  old-world 
character  to  the  hall  in  which  we  dined,  while  an  admirably-con- 
structed horseshoe-table  enabled  the  entire  party  to  face  and  enjoy 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  huge  wood-fire.  An  early  adjournment 
was  made ;  for  all  were  tired  with  the  long  journey,  and  wished  to 
be  fresh  and  in  good  fettle  next  day  for  the  shooting,  of  which 
excellent  reports  were  given. 

To  make  what  follows  clear,  I  must  rather  minutely  describe 
my  bedroom  and  its  position.  One  other  room  adjoined  it,  occu- 
pied by  my  cousin  Eannoch ;  and  these  two  were  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  bedrooms  by  a  passage  and  the  drawing-room — an 
up-stairs  apartment,  so  customary  in  houses  of  that  date.  My  room 
was  large  and  lofty,  and  the  walls  panelled  in  dark  oak ;  the  bed 
immediately  on  the  left  on  entering,  the  window  facing  it ;  and 
beside  that,  and  at  an  opposite  angle  to  the  other  one,  the  door 
leading  into  Harry's  room,  down  a  short  flight  of  steps.  A  third 
door — the  only  other  one  in  the  room — was  close  beside  it,  seem- 
ingly little  used,  and  securely  fastened.  I  was  too  tired,  however, 
to  make  many  investigations  that  night ;  but  went  straight  to  bed, 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Some  two  or  three  hours  must  have  elapsed — for  the  fire  had 
become  low  and  flickering — when  I  awoke  with  a  start.  No  per- 
ceptible sound  or  sight  had  aroused  me ;  but  awake  I  was — most 
thoroughly ;  every  nerve  tense,  every  faculty  keen.  There  was  just 
sufficient  light  from  the  expiring  embers  to  enable  me  to  notice  the 
door  at  the  head  of  my  bed  silently  open  and  as  silently  close.    An 
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icy  wind  seemed  to  pervade  the  apartment ;  and  as  it  passed  by  me, 
almost  instantaneously  the  third  door  in  the  opposite  comer,  whidi 
I  had  thought  so  secnrely  fastened,  opened  and  closed  in  the  same 
mysterioos  mianner. 

Was  I  dreaming  ?  coold  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  Then,  before  I 
had  time  to  recover  from  my  astonishment,  from  beyond  the  door 
just  closed  came  the  cry  of  a  child — not  the  petulant  accents  of 
temper  or  momentary  pain,  but  a  cry  so  pitiful  and  despairing,  so 
instinct  with  terror  and  agony,  that  my  blood  curdled  in  my  veins, 
the  next  moment  to  course  headlong  through  them,  every  spaik 
of  manhood  roused  to  succour  the  helpless  and  tormented.  I 
rushed  lo  the  door,  and  tried  in  vain  to  force  it  open.  Again  ike 
cry ;  and  this  time  I  caught  the  words :  '  Ah,  not  there !  not  there !' 
followed  by  a  low  fiendish  laugh,  a  struggle,  and  the  sound  of  a  body 
fidling  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  alighting  with  a  dull  thud  at  the 
bottom. 

Galling  loudly  to  Harry  to  come  and  help  me,  I  redoubled  my 
efforts  to  force  the  door.  Suddenly  it  opened  into  my  room.  Again 
I  felt  the  same  chill  breath,  and  the  door  closed ;  the  one  into  the 
passage  opened  and  shut.  Though  I  saw  no  form,  heard  no  foot- 
steps, yet  Ifelt  some  Presence,  some  awful  Thing,  had  passed  me; 
and,  mad  with  anger  and  awe,  I  hurried  into  my  cousin's  room,  and 
quickly  roused  him.  He  noticed  my  evident  agitation,  and  listened 
attentively  to  what  I  told  him  of  the  horrible  visitation ;  but  he  hid 
heard  nothing,  and  naturally  thought  I  had  been  dreaming,  or 
suffering  from  a  prolonged  nightmare.  He  came  into  my  room,  and 
we  carefully  examined  the  third  door.  It  was  closely  fastened,  and 
defied  our  combined  efforts  to  open  it. 

*  We  must  leave  it  till  the  morning,  old  fellow,'  he  said  at  last, 
with  a  yawn ;  '  but  I'll  exchange  rooms  with  you,  if  you  like.' 

This  I  would  not  hear  of,  and  we  sought  our  respective  beds, 
leaving  the  door  of  communication  between  our  rooms  open.  I 
could  sleep  no  more ;  the  horror  and  supernatural  fear  I  had  at 
first  experienced  by  degrees  became  absorbed  in  the  mortification  I 
felt  I  had  been  so  helpless  in  giving  aid  where  it  was  apparently  so 
needed.  The  plaintive  boyish  tones,  '  Ah,  not  there !  not  there !' 
rang  in  my  ears  at  intervals  all  night.  Then  the  whole  scene  would 
pass  before  me  like  some  hideous  phantasmagoria :  the  mysterious 
opening  and  closing  of  the  doors  ;  the  piteous  appeal,  answered  by 
the  cruel  fiendish  laugh ;  the  struggle ;  the  dull  thud  of  the  falling 
body;  and  then  the  dead  silence,  and  unseen  unheard  passage  of  the 
Presence  through  my  room. 

We  agreed  the  next  morning  not  to  mention  the  occurrence  to 
the  rest,  but  to  sit  up  and  watch  carefully  ourselves  that  night,  to 
see  if  we  could  unravel  the  mystery.     The  shooting  waa  varied  and 
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excellent,  bat  my  nerves  were  unhinged,  and  I  could  hit  nothing. 
Pleading  a  bad  headache,  I  returned  to  the  house  after  luncheon, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  discover  something  myself.  First  I  care- 
fnlly  examined  the  third  door  in  my  room.  It  seemed  as  though  it 
liad  been  fastened  for  years ;  on  striking  its  panels,  however,  there 
'waa  a  hollow  reverberating  sound,  as  though  there  was  a  passage 
the  other  side  of  it.  I  next  extended  my  scrutiny  to  the  exterior 
of  the  house.  Two  sides  looked  on  to  an  old  bowling-green  and  a 
flower-garden,  the  other  on  to  the  carriage-drive,  and  the  fourth — 
where  our  rooms  were — on  to  the  little  church,  only  separated  from 
the  dwelling-house  by  an  unusually  large  yew  hedge.  Judging  from 
the  position  of  our  windows,  I  made  out  there  must  be  a  large  space 
of  outside  wall  unaccounted  for,  so  to  speak,  by  the  rooms  within. 
This  was  thickly  overgrown  with  ivy.  After  some  research,  and 
i^th  the  help  of  a  gardener's  ladder,  I  discovered  the  tracery  of  a 
window  beneath  the  luxuriant  evergreen.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
bricked  up ;  and  this  strengthened  a  conviction  I  felt  there  must 
be  a  passage  the  other  side  of  the  locked  door  in  my  room,  leading 
to  some  apartment  on  a  lower  level,  now  disused,  and  to  which 
doubtless  the  blind  window  pertained.  A  secret  chamber  was  nothing 
wonderful  in  so  old  a  house.  No  doubt  such  chambers  existed 
in  many  old  houses,  and  are  always  curious  and  interesting — 
strange  relics,  more  moving  than  any  history  of  the  time  when  a 
man  was  not  safe  in  his  own  house,  and  when  it  might  be  necessary 
to  secure  a  refuge,  beyond  the  reach  of  spies  or  traitors,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Such  a  refuge  was  a  necessity  of  life  to  a  great 
mediaBval  noble.  But  after  the  terrible  sounds  I  had  heard  the 
previous  night,  I  felt  more  inclined  to  connect  this  one  with  some 
secret  deed  of  wrong  and  violence,  nay,  possibly  murder.  I  did  not, 
however,  like  to  take  any  further  steps  without  consulting  Bannoch. 

That  night  we  sat  up  late  over  whist,  and  it  was  long  after  mid- 
night before  we  separated.  Harry,  fatigued  with  his  long  day's 
shooting,  was  rather  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  the  ghost  business,  as 
he  called  it,  but  I  persuaded  him  to  watch  one  hour  with  me.  We 
wheeled  an  old-fashioned  couch  round  to  my  bedroom  fire,  piled  up 
the  logs  on  the  andirons,  and,  lighting  our  cigarettes,  awaited  ^hat 
might  happen.  With  his  usual  kind  thoughtfulness,  seeing  how 
morbid  and  nervous  I  was,  my  cousin  tried  to  interest  me  in  every- 
day topics.  He  was  fall  of  admiration  for  the  Manor  House — 
the  shooting  so  good ;  declared  he  would  spend  a  few  months  of 
every  year  there.  Then  followed  schemes  for  improvement — a  billiard- 
room  to  be  improvised,  new  stables  built,  the  old  bowling-green  the 
very  place  for  lawn-tennis. 

'And,  of  course,'  he  added  laughingly,  'we'll  lay  your  ghost 
for  you,  even  if  it  entails  a  bishop  to  manage  the  job.' 
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The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  door  from  the 
outside  corridor  slowly  opened,  the  icy  draught  seemed  to  pass  as, 
and  the  mysterious  portal  in  the  opposite  comer  flew  back  on  its 
hinges  and  then  immediately  closed.  In  an  agony  of  fear  I  listened 
for  what  I  seemed  to  know  must  follow ;  ah,  too  horrible !  again 
tiie  heart-rending  little  voice  praying  for  mercy,  followed  by  the  low 
cruel  laugh,  the  struggle,  the  fall,  and  a  dead  silence.  Bannoch 
rushed  to  the  door  with  an  oath,  and,  as  I  had  done  the  preyioos 
night,  tried  to  force  it  open.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  yield  to  his 
efforts,  and  he  sprang  through ;  but  an  irresistible  power  impelled 
him  back  into  the  room,  and  seemed  to  crush  him  down,  while  the 
door  again  closed  behind  him.  The  chill  breath  had  passed  me,  and 
the  other  door  opened  and  shut,  before  he  had  risen  half  stunned  and 
dazed  from  his  knees.  Like  all  men  of  a  happy  sunny  temperament, 
it  required  a  great  deal  to  rouse  my  cousin,  and  I  had  never  before 
seen  him  so  thoroughly  enraged.  He  swore  solemnly  he  would  have 
the  mystery  solved  if  he  had  to  pull  down  the  house  brick  by  brick ; 
no  Glamis  secret  should  cast  its  baneful  shadow  over  his  race. 
Curiously  enough  it  never  occurred  to  either  of  us  to  attribute  the 
circumstance  to  any  trick  or  design  of  others,  there  was  something 
*  much  too  horrible  and  real  about  it  for  that,  fiannoch  passed  the 
rest  of  the  night  on  the  couch  beside  the  fire  in  my  room,  and  I 
heard  him  muttering  and  moaning  in  his  fitful  slumbers  at  intervals 
during  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the  night. 

We  once  more  agreed  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  to  the  rest 
of  the  party,  but  to  watch  again  by  ourselves.  I  pondered 
deeply  over  what  had  happened  all  day;  an  idea  struck  me — to 
sprinkle  the  floor  with  flour,  and  so  try  and  detect  the  traces  of  the 
mysterious  visitant.  I  mentioned  this  to  Harry,  and  he  promised 
to  have  the  necessary  preparations  made.  That  evening  the  doctor 
from  the  adjacent  country  town  dined  with  us,  a  man  who  had  lived 
all  his  long  life  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  I  thought  I  might 
learn  something  from  him.  Watching  my  opportunity,  I  drew  him 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  the  Manor 
House  was  haunted. 

*  Yes,*  he  answered,  instinctively  lowering  his  voice  and  glanc- 
ing round  to  see  whether  my  cousin  was  near  tls,  *  yes,  it  has  long 
had  that  reputation.  Our  host's  father  was  only  here  once,  and  never 
put  foot  inside  the  place  again ;  what  it  was  that  made  him  take 
such  a  dislike  to  it  no  one  knows,  and  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man, 
as  you  I  daresay  remember,  people  cared  to  put  idle  questions  to. 
You  are  aware,  of  course,  this  estate  came  to  your  family  from  the 
distaff  side;  Lady  Joan  Eynesham,  who  married  the  third  Lord 
Bannoch,  was  sole  heiress  of  this  Manor.  She  seems  to  have  been 
a  hard  vindictive  woman,  and  had  an  extraordinary  dislike  for  her 
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eldest  son.  The  story  goes  she  flogged  him  to  death  for  never  writing 
in  his  copybooks  without  blotting  them — poor  lad,  a  heavy  punish- 
ment sorely  for  so  slight  an  o£fence  ;  certain  it  is  that  about  thirty 
years  ago,  when  they  were  making  some  alterations  in  this  house, 
they  found  hidden  away  amongst  the  joists  of  an  old  window-sill  a 
bundle  of  copybooks,  bearing  the  date  when  Lady  Joan  lived  here, 
and  answering  to  the  description  given,  each  page  in  them  blotted 
and  smeared.  Another  legend  about  her  is>  that  she  used  to  shut 
up  the  unfortunate  boy  in  a  kind  of  dark  room  for  hours  together, 
and  that  one  day,  when  he  struggled  against  this  fate,  she  threw  him 
violently  down  some  stairs,  and  so  injured  his  spine  that  he  shortly 
after  died.  Have  you  noticed  her  portrait  in  the  gallery  here  ?  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  face,  and  remarkable  as  a  painting  too — one  of 
Holbein's  best.  There  is  one  of  the  poor  boy  there  also.  Needless 
to  add  her  ghost  is  supposed  to  haunt  one  of  the  bedrooms — I  think 
in  the  western  wing — rather  apart  from  the  others.  I  only  know 
the  servants — always  too  ready  to  believe  in  such  tales — will  not 
go  near  the  room  after  dark.' 

Here  the  rest  of  the  party  joined  us,  and  the  garrulous  little 
doctor  quickly  turned  the  conversation.  But  what  he  had  told 
me  seemed  to  tail-in  strangely  with  the  sounds  we  had  heard  in 
the  hidden  passage,  and  I  confess  I  disliked  more  than  ever  our 
self-inflicted  vigil,  so  soon  to  commence.  Shortly  after,  all  had 
retired,  and  Harry  and  I  found  ourselves  alone  in  our  remote 
room ;  he  was  no  longer  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  matter,  but  was 
rather  sternly  resolved  to  sift  it  thoroughly.  We  sprinkled  the 
flour  thickly  between  the  doors,  and  then  sat  down  beside  the  fire  to 
watch  for  what  might  follow.  Bannoch  had  brought  a  heavy-loaded 
stick,  and  there  was  a  dangerous  gleam  in  his  blue  eyes,  and  a  set 
resolution  in  the  Unes  round  his  mouth,  very  alien  to  his  usual  care- 
less happy  expression.  Suspense  became  intolerable  as  time  went 
on,  and  we  sat  there,  silent  and  intent,  waiting  for  what,  or  for 
whom  ?  Yes,  at  last  the  door,  on  which  our  straining  eyes  had 
been  so  long  fixed,  swung  noiselessly  back  on  its  hinges,  the  same 
icy  wind  blew  chilly  through  the  chamber;  and  then  with  dismay  and 
horror  we  saw  footprints,  apparently  those  of  a  woman  and  a  child, 
printing  themselves  off,  one  by  one,  on  the  level  spotless  surface — 
footprints  plain  and  palpable,  but  of  the  dreadful  Presence  nothing 
more. 

Bannoch  started  to  his  feet  and  seized  his  life-preserver  directly 
the  first  door  moved ;  before  I  could  restrain  him,  he  rushed  into 
the  hidden  passage  as  the  other  one  opened,  and  the  next  moment 
it  closed  on  him.  Of  what  followed  I  have  but  a  confused  remem- 
brance ;  the  struggle  sounded  louder  and  seemed  more  protracted ; 
the  boyish  cry,  the  mocking  cruel  laugh,  and  Harry's  muttered 
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oaths  were  mingled  in  a  hideons  hell  of  discord ;  then  dnll  soimdB 
of  bodies  falling,  and  silence  broken  only  by  groans.  The  next 
moment — so  it  seemed — the  rest  of  the  party  were  crowding  into 
the  room,  aroused  by  my  shonts  and  ringings.  We  speedily  borst 
open  the  closed  door,  and  sprang  into  the  passage.  At  the  farther 
end  of  it  was  a  landing,  and  some  dilapidated-looking  stairs  leading 
to  a  chamber  beneath;  there — stretched  on  the  floor,  a  strange 
ghastly-looking  heap,  in  his  gay-coloured  velvet  smoking-suit — ^lay 
my  dear  young  cousin,  insensible,  nay  more,  to  all  appearance  dead. 
With  difficulty  and  all  loving  care  we  lifted  him  up,  and  carried 
him  far  away  from  the  hateful  accursed  chamber,  to  one  quite  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  For  Yfeeka  he  hovered  between  life  and 
death,  and  brain-fever  of  the  worst  and  most  virulent  type  made 
us  tremble  for  his  reason  for  a  still  longer  period.  But  youth  and 
a  naturally  strong  constitution  pulled  him  through  at  last.  The 
winter  was  past,  though,  before  he  could  venture  out  of  his  room,  t 
gaunt  pale  shadow  of  his  former  self,  tottering  on  my  arm.  I 
had,  of  course,  avoided  all  reference  to  that  awfol  night,  fearing  it 
would  excite  him.  On  the  second  day,  however,  that  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  room,  we  were  moving  slowly  down  a  corridor,  hung  with 
pictures,  leading  from  it,  when  I  suddenly  felt  his  arm  stiffen  in 
mine,  and  with  difficulty  I  prevented  his  fiAlling. 

'Look!'  he  cried,  with  a  pained  expression,  Mook!  there  she 
is,  that  accursed  woman !  Ah,  take  me  away — quick,  she  is  on 
me!' 

I  hurried  him  back  to  his  room,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
regained  his  composure.  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  examining 
tiie  picture  that  had  so  alarmed  him ;  beneath  it  I  saw  the  name. 
Lady  Joan  Eynesham ;  and  instantly  it  occurred  to  me  this  must  be 
the  portrait  the  doctor  had  spoken  of.  It  was  indeed  a  remarkable 
one,  life-sized,  a  canvas  instinct  with  Holbein's  genius  and  stiff 
mannerisms.  It  represented  a  lady  of  more  than  average  height, 
dressed  in  black,  with  the  long  white  coif  and  wimple  worn  by 
widows  of  that  period ;  a  hard,  cruel,  pitiless  face — ^a  face  once  seen 
never  to  be  forgotten — I  can  see  it  now  as  I  write.  This,  then,  was 
the  effigy  of  our  mysterious  visitant,  whose  footprints  I  had  seen 
only.  Poor  Harry's  instant  recognition  of  a  picture  he  had  never 
seen  before  proved  it  so  beyond  a  doubt.  Close  by  I  found  the 
picture  of  her  son — a  boy  endowed  with  all  the  hereditary  beauty  of 
his  race,  with  comely  limbs  and  graceful  mien  and  wistful  pathetic 
blue  eyes — a  child  one  could  imagine  a  mother  worshipping  and 
treasuring  with  deepest  affection,  not  ruthlessly  tormenting  and 
persecuting  even  unto  the  death. 

That  evening  Rannoch  voluntarily  told  me  what  befell  him  in 
the  secret  passage.     Instead  of  finding  it  in  darkness,  as  he  feared. 
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he  said  it  was  lit  by  a  strange  distinct  light.  At  the  farther  end 
he  saw  a  woman,  answering  in  every  detail  of  dress,  form,  and  face 
to  the  Holbein  portrait  he  had  noticed  a  few  hoars  before.  A  boy, 
apparently  about  twelve,  was  struggling  with  her  as  she  was  drag- 
ging him  to  the  head  of  the  broken  staircase. 

*  As  I  rushed  up  the  corridor  to  his  rescue,  this  incarnate  fiend 
tnmed  on  me.  The  same  irresistible  power  that  had  forced  me 
back  into  your  room  the  first  night  we  watched  together  now  seemed 
to  sweep  me,  with  the  boy,  headlong  over  the  stair-landing.  I 
remember  no  more.  And  now  let  this  be  a  sealed  subject  between 
as  for  ever ;  I  cannot  bear  to  discuss  it.  Take  me  away,  too,  from 
this  curse-stricken  house  directly  I  can  be  moved.' 

r  have  little  more  to  add.  My  cousin  had  all  the  family  pic- 
tares  removed  from  Eynesham  to  Castle  Bannoch.  There  was  one 
exception — ^the  Holbein  of  Lady  Joan.  This  he  deliberately  had 
burnt,  though  the  Committee  of  the  National  Gallery  prayed  for  it 
at  his  own  price.  The  portrait  of  the  ill-fated  boy  huigs  in  his  own 
sitting-room  at  Bannoch.  The  marvellous  pathetic  beauty  of  the 
&ce  attracts  all  who  see  it  there ;  but  to  any  inquiries  he  simply 
answers,  '  An  ancestor  of  mine ;'  and  perhaps,  as  the  little  doctor 
said  of  his  father,  *  He  is  not  the  kind  of  man  people  care  to  put 
idle  questions  to.* 

Eynesham  Manor  is  turned  into  a  Carmhouse ;  the  western  wing, 
with  its  secret  chamber  and  blood-stained  memories,  was  razed  to 
the  ground. 
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The  very  name  of  howdah-shooting  is  suggestive  of  a  regal  sport, 
with  all  the  pageantry  of  barbaric  splendour  and  Oriental  Inxniy; 
bat  let  imagination  weave  her  brightest  fancies,  and  memoiy  shall 
hasten  to  fill  in  the  oatlines  with  fiiendly  forms,  and  to  give  a  warn 
reality  to  the  pictore.  Old  scenes,  from  the  faded  past,  shall  reap- 
pear in  bright  and  vivid  colours,  familiar  faces  emerge  from  the 
darkness  of  oblivion,  and  silenced  voices  seem  to  speak  again. 
Already  there  appears  to  mental  view  a  little  camp  of  white  tents, 
nestling  in  a  shady  grove  of  mango-trees ;  and  in  the  £Bur  distance 
rise  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  shading 
and  sheltering  that  moist  luxuriant  belt  of  jungle  which  clings  as  a 
robe  to  their  feet,  where  dark-leafed  oak  and  silvery  ash- tree,  grace- 
ful palm  and  waving  bamboo,  golden-haired  acacia  and  blushing 
rhododendra,  mingle  their  foliage  in  Nature's  blending  ;  where  the 
tall  feathers  of  jungle-grass,  green  fronds  of  fern-trees,  and  the  red 
flags  of  the  poinsettia  fill  every  opening  with  emulous  height  of 
growth ;  and  the  rich  soil  below  is  carpeted  with  glossy  blades  of 
cactus  and  golden  crests  of  pine-apples ;  till  the  air  is  dense  with 
the  exhalations,  and  oppressive  with  the  odours  of  the  rank  v^ta- 
tion.  A  few  scattered  huts  isolated  in  their  lonely  clearings,  a  few 
outlying  fields  protected  with  strong  rude  fences,  mark  the  latest 
encroachments  of  cultivation  on  the  ancient  unclaimed  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Himalayan  Valley.  Forest  and  jungle,  reedy  swamp 
and  feathery  grass,  cover  the  whole  scene,  and  extend  £ur  beyond 
the  line  of  vision,  lying  so  still,  yet  so  full  of  life ;  hiding  in  their 
pathless  thickets  many  a  painted  pheasant  and  rare  game-bird, 
which  shall  tower  but  once  again  in  its  last  flight ;  many  a  deer, 
whose  dark  or  dappled  skin,  whose  tortuous  horns  or  broad  antlers, 
shall  soon  hang  as  trophies  in  some  English  homestead ;  many  a 
deadly  snake,  creeping  and  hateful  still  in  the  loathsomeness  of  its 
primeval  curse ;  many  a  tusked  boar,  ready  for  strife  and  dangerous 
in  the  suddenness  of  his  sidelong  charge,  who  may  fall  ignobly  to 
the  rifle,  but  whose  tusks  may  be  taken  only  as  the  prize  of  the 
spear;  and  many  a  monarch  of  the  subject ferce,  who  shall  rise 
against  the  intruder  on  his  wild  domains,  to  fight  nobly  and  to  die 
grandly,  *  gasping  defiance  with  his  latest  breath.'     Who  would 
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think,  and  yet  what  sportsman  does  not  know,  that  these,  and  more 
than  these,  lie  larking  in  the  dark  thickets,  and  veiled  in  the  flowery 
foliage  of  these  silent  jnngles  ?  Over  all,  there  is  life  enough  in 
the  dear  azure,  where  some  grand  eagle  may  be  seen  soaring  aloft, 
and  crowds  of  keen-sighted  kites  circling  over  their  unsuspecting 
prey  ;  where  foul-visaged  vultures,  torpidly  digesting  their  last  gross 
meal  of  carrion,  rest  stupidly  on  the  exposed  branches  of  each 
towering  tree ;  where  countless  gay-plumaged  birds  twitter  among 
the  shrubs  their  polyglot  songs  of  love,  the  jungle  cock  challenges 
his  rival  with  the  loud  crow  of  defiance,  or  the  vain  peacock  mars 
the  peaceful  harmony  with  the  discord  of  his  screaming  cry.  The 
scene  is  as  old  as  time  itself,  yet  ever  new  with  fresh  charms ;  it 
has  furnished  royal  sport  to  many  generations  before  our  time,  to 
Hindoo  princes,  Mahometan  conquerors,  and  British  settlers ;  and 
many  generations  may  share  the  same  inexhaustible  sport  when  we 
are  gone,  till  newer  colonists  shall  eventually  reclaim  the  fruitless 
fertile  soil  for  richer  gardens,  plantations  of  tea,  and  fields  of  pas- 
ture. 

But  now  let  us  enter  into  the  camp,  and  first  admire  the  stud 
of  elephants,  whose  massive  figures  convey  an  idea  of  dignity  and 
importance,  but  on  whose  inner  qualification  of  pluck,  training,  and 
endurance  the  success  of  the  expedition  depends.  There  are  the 
private  howdah-elephants,  standing  apart  like  peers  in  their  robes, 
and  groups  of  pad-elephants,  gathered  about  them,  represent  a  fair- 
seeming,  if  less  reliable,  following.  That  large  tusker,  who  is  so 
placidly  accommodating  himself  to  receive  the  proud  burden  of  his 
own  howdah,  is  well  worth  the  hundred  gold  mohurs,  or  160Z., 
which  was  given  for  him ;  for  he  is  fast  and  yet  easy  in  his  paces, 
and  stanch  to  walk  up  to  a  fighting  tiger,  or  to  receive  without  a 
tremor  the  far  more  alarming  attack  of  a  boar  grunting  at  close 
quarters.  There  are  none  here  quite  equal  to  him,  though  several 
of  the  other  private  elephants  cost  their  100{.  each,  and  might  be 
relied  on  in  a  risky  encounter ;  while  the  meaner  herd  are  mostly 
animals  borrowed  from  the  Commissariat,  or  lent  by  friendly  native 
gentlemen.  They  are  amusing  animals  to  watch  at  all  times,  and 
most  interesting  in  the  intelligence  which  they  display,  in  recog- 
nising the  orders  and  anticipating  the  wishes  of  their  attendants, 
lowering  their  bulky  frames  to  receive  their  own  loads,  and  lending 
their  great  strength  to  a  willing  servitude ;  ready  to  twist  aside 
with  tiieir  trunk  or  to  push  down  with  their  forehead  any  obstructing 
obstacle  at  the  desire  of  their  driver,  yet  rebelling  against  the  prod 
of  his  driving-iron  to  step  on  a  fragile  bridge,  and  feeling  every  step 
of  their  way  over  any  treacherous  ground.  It  would  appear  as 
though  they  realised  the  power  and  the  responsibility  of  their  own 
immense  bulk  and  strength,  and  knew  that  in  sudden  fall  or  yielding 
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qnagmire  the  one  would  be  fatal  and  the  other  of  no  ayail.     Yet 
the  danger  they  most  fear  may  not  always  be  evaded;  for  many  a 
veteran  tnsker  may  remember  how  he  lost  his  yonng  wild  freedom  in 
a  pitfiEdly  and  woold  certainly  never  forget  if  he  has  once  witnessed 
the  prolonged  agony  and  the  terrible  death  of  one  of  his  conurades 
ingnlfed  in  a  quicksand.     In  vain  the  imprisoned  victim  wastes  his 
giant  strength  against  the  yielding  bondage  of  tenacious  sand,  stmg- 
gling  madly  to  regain  his  footing  on  the  load  shaken  off  his  back, 
on  branches  of  trees,  or  bundles  of  corn-sheaves,  thrown  to  him  for 
the  purpose,  all  useless  as  straws  to  sustain  his  ponderous  weight, 
till,  screaming  in  agony  of  fright,  he  sinks  inch  by  inch  into  his 
living  tomb,  while  piteous  cries  of  lengthened  suffering  still  issue 
from  his  protruding  trunk,  till  all  is  over.     But  though  almost 
every  elephant  is  by  nature  docile  and  good-tempered,  yet  the  more 
essential  qualifications  required  in  a  howdah-carrier  are  a  cool  tem- 
perament and  a  courageous  spirit,  which  will  face  any  sudden  dango 
without  alarm,  and  yield  to  no  mad  impulse  of  fear.     For  from  the 
days  of  Porus  and  Alexander  to  the  latest  use  of  elephant  siege- 
trains  in  modem  times,  it  has  always  been  found  that,  in  oases  <^ 
sudden  fright,  the  submissive  servant  may  become  a  dangerous 
tyrant,  and  deal  more  havoc  on  friends  than  foes.     Some  years  ago 
a  young  ensign  on  the  line  of  march  hailed  a  passing  elephant,  and 
unclasping  his  military  cloak  tossed  it  up  to  the  driver,  when  the 
animal,  taking  fright  at  the  garment  flying  past  his  eyes,  seized  his 
supposed  assailant  in  his  trunk,  and,  throwing  him  on  the  ground, 
proceeded  to  stamp  on  him  with  his  huge  fore-foot.     The  plucky 
soldier  coolly  rolled  back  from  the   impending  blow,  was   again 
kicked  forward  by  the  elephant's  hind-foot,  and  again  rolled  out  of 
reach,  when  the  driver  induced  his  animal  to  forego  his  murderous 
impulse ;  and  so  may  mind  ever  prevail  against  matter,  and  cool 
pluck  against  brutal  force.     It  is  natural,  then,  that  a  gentle  and 
courageous  elephant,  who  has  proved  his  courage  in  many  a  risky 
conflict,  and  carried  his  master  safely  through  many  a  grand  day's 
sport,  should  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  and  a  favourite  pet ;  and  the 
fortunate  owner  of  such  an  animal  would  no  more  willingly  part  with 
it  than  an  Arab  sheikh  with  his  favourite  mare. 

The  gong  sounds  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  to  mount  and  make  a 
start,  and  already  from  the  large  double-poled  mess-tent  a  goodly 
company  are  trooping  forth,  lighting  the  first  digestive  cigar,  and 
making  for  their  respective  elephants,  by  each  of  which  stands  the 
personal  attendant,  with  battery  of  guns  and  rifles  ready  to  be  handed 
up  to  his  master  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  climbed  into  his  howdah. 
There  is  a  large  gathering  to-day  to  beat  a  long  track  of  jungle,  ccm- 
taining  many  kinds  of  mixed  game,  but  no  tigers ;  and  fit>m  the 
nearest  cantonment  many  officers  have  come   out,  including  the 
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general  of  the  division,  lately  &om  England.  He  has  held  his  own 
T¥ith  good  shots  at  home,  but  he  will  find  himself  in  strangely  bad 
form  for  his  first  few  hours  in  a  howdah,  and  will  give  vent  to  his 
feelings,  it  may  be,  in  strong  language  after  some  dozen  misses;  but 
he  is  too  good  a  sportsman  to  be  left  long  out  of  the  first  flight. 
That  is  our  doctor  in  spectacles,  who  will  add  not  so  much  to  the 
bag  as  to  the  good  cheer  of  the  party.  He  may  not  break  the  line 
again  to-day  in  excited  pursuit  of  some  rare  bird  for  his  collection, 
or  some  ugly  reptile  for  bottling ;  but  even  if  he  does,  the  trans- 
gression will  be  forgotten  in  the  first  draught  of  claret-cup,  brewed 
after  a  mysterious  process  of  his  own.  It  has  been  whispered  that 
the  secret  consists  in  a  judicious  dash  of  creine  de  vanille,  which 
supplies  the  missing  link  between  sweet  and  acid,  and  gives  an 
agreeable  and  soft  flavour  to  the  beverage.  That  youngster,  who, 
scorning  the  easy  ladder,  is  climbing  hand-over-hand  by  the  rope 
into  his  howdah,  is  a  middy  of  course,  who  has  left  his  ship  at 
Bombay  for  a  fortnight's  cruise  ashore.  He  is  more  at  home  per- 
haps with  a  ship's  musket  than  a  rifle,  and  being  rather  a  dangerous 
shooter,  will  be  posted  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  where  he  may 
blaze  away  at  everything,  and  refuse  to  see  the  signal  to  cease 
firing,  like  a  second  Nelson,  as  long  as  the  fleet  is  in  motion.  That 
man  on  the  big  tusker,  which  we  were  admiring  just  now,  is  the 
commissioner  of  the  district,  and  the  commander  of  the  expedition. 
No  better  man  could  take  the  lead,  for  his  official  influence  will 
insure  the  earliest  intelligence  of  any  marauding  tiger,  and  his  local 
knowledge  and  experience  has  taught  him  how  best  to  circumvent 
the  big  game.  The  rest  of  the  party  are  more  or  less  old  hands  at 
the  sport,  who  will  keep  line,  obey  orders,  and  shoot  straight  with- 
out jealousy.  As  there  are  no  reports  of  tigers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, no  particular  caution  is  enjoined,  but  every  one  may  shoot  at 
anything,  which  promiscuous  sport  is  more  conducive  to  the  general 
amusement,  though  less  intensely  exciting  to  a  few  ardent  souls 
than  the  long  silent  beat  after  a  marked  tiger. 

'  Stick  to  your  own  places,  gentlemen,  and  be  careful  to  keep  in 
line,'  is  the  last  word  of  command  as  we  advance  in  order  of  battle, 
with  a  pad-elephant  or  two  between  each  howdah,  and  the  intervals 
filled  up  with  half  the  village  population  as  beaters,  making  holiday- 
play  of  their  rough  work  at  sixpence  a  head  to-day,  with  no  thought 
of  to-morrow.  Their  hard  fare  and  simple  pleasures  might  point  a 
moral  to  some  poor  idlers  on  strike  at  home,  with  a  keen  eye  for  a 
hare  on  its  form,  and  a  crude  idea  of  the  joys  and  the  wages  of 
emigration.  As  the  line  approaches  within  sight  of  the  jungle  each 
sportsman  first  carefully  examines  his  battery ;  and  having  arranged 
Ids  smooth-bores,  loaded  with  shot,  in  the  rack  on  one  side,  and  his 
ball-guns  and  rifles  in  the  other^  turns  to  see  that  his  shikaree 
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attendant  in  the  hind-seat  is  duly  equipped  with  honting-knife  in 
belt,  loading-rod  in  hand,  and  plentiful  ammonition  of  all  sorts  in 
the  tray  before  him.  Then  rising  from  the  seat,  he  takes  gnn  in 
hand  and  stands  prepared  for  the  first  shot;  with  legs  slightly 
straddled  and  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  boarded  flooring  of  the 
howdah,  he  yields  with  practised  balance  to  the  jerk  and  sway  of  the 
elephant's  swinging  stride. 

*  Why  did  yon  not  fire,  general  T  says  a  safe  shot  in  the  next 
howdah,  as  he  drops  a  brace  oat  of  a  flight  of  rock-pigeons,  c(hd- 
monly  known  as  the  Indian  gronse.  '  Ah,  of  course  ;  I  forgot  that 
you  are  new  to  the  howdah  ;  but  never  mind,  you  will  soon  get  into 
the  swing  of  it.  My  first  trial  of  this  sort  of  shooting  used  to  remind 
me  of  old  board-ship  practice,  when  the  captain  of  the  Vernon — may 
his  shadow  never  be  less ! — allowed  a  lot  of  young  cadets  to  amuse 
themselves  by  trying  their  new  guns  at  bottles  hung  out  from  bare 
studding-sail  booms.  How  we  staggered  about  and  missed  every 
aim  until  we  got  used  to  the  motion !  Try  snap-shooting,  and  youll 
soon  find  the  howdah  is  no  worse  than  the  deck  of  a  yacht,  and  a 
bounding  deer  no  more  difficult  than  a  bolting  rabbit.' 

Now  we  are  in  the  low  grass,  among  the  scattered  bushes,  which 
fiinge  the  thicket-jungle.  This  is  nice  easy  shooting,  and  affords 
capital  practice,  preliminary  to  the  harder  work  before  us.  See  how 
gracefully  that  peahen  struts  by  in  fearless  beauty — vera  inceuu 
2)atuit  dea — while  her  prouder  lord  seems  to  resent  the  strange  intru- 
sion on  his  domestic  privacy ;  for  these  birds  have  been  ever  held  in 
sacred  reverence  by  all  Hindoos  &6m  the  earliest  days  of  their 
ancient  mythology.  Little  recks  the  impious  middy  for  all  the 
Brahminical  superstitions,  as  he  blazes  away,  innocuously  of  course, 
into  the  sacred  family.  The  old  birds  may  be  allowed  to  go  away 
in  safety ;  but  those  two  brown  chicks  must  come  to  bag ;  and  they 
fall  to  an  easy  right  and  left.  There  go  two,  three,  four  black 
paitridges  within  twenty  yards  of  the  general,  who  misses  them  all ; 
but  not  so  either  his  right  or  left  files,  old  stagers  who  have  forgotten 
how  to  miss  a  fair  shot  in  the  open,  and  would  wipe  all  the  eyes  of 
Argus  himself,  if  he  gave  them  a  chance.  Clusters  of  bush-quail 
rise  out  of  the  thickets,  and  go  scattered  away  in  divergent  flights ; 
but  of  the  true  game-quail — choicest  bonne  bouche  for  a  delicate 
appetite — which  rise  singly  but  continuously,  a  sufficient  supply  for 
the  table  must  be  gathered  at  once.  Hares,  similar  in  all  outward 
appearance,  but  far  inferior  in  flavour,  to  the  English  animal,  twist- 
ing among  the  bushes,  or  darting  into  the  coverts,  afford  good 
practice  for  rapid  shooting ;  but  the  useful  rabbit,  which  serves  so 
well  to  fill  the  bag,  and  enliven  the  sport  at  home,  is  a  missing 
variety  in  India. 

Inside  the  high  and  dense  jungle,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
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conjecture  what  bird  may  next  tower  above  the  tall  grass  tops,  and 
difficult  to  distinguish  what  animal  is  moving  through  the  dark 
thicket  in  front,  it  becomes  advisable  to  stand  prepared  with  the 
double  smooth-bore,  carrying  shot  in  one  and  a  bullet  in  the  other 
barrel.  The  shooting  is  still  continuous,  but  not  so  incessant  as 
before ;  as  each  man,  peering  watchfully  through  the  bushes,  catches 
simultaneous  sight  and  aim,  and  fires  instantaneously  or  not  at  all. 
The  line  must  be  preserved,  though  two  contiguous  howdahs  may 
often  be  invisible  to  each  other;  and  the  game  must  be  marked 
accurately,  and  picked  up  sharply,  without  any  dilatory  search ;  though 
none  but  the  shooter  may  know  to  what  gun  it  fell,  and  none  but 
the  larger  game  will  be  recognised  or  claimed  by  the  shooter  himself. 
And  now  some  frightened  elephant  screams,  and  nearly  bolts  away, 
as  the  savage  grunt  is  heard,  and  the  grizly  head  and  gleaming  tusks 
of  a  solitary  boar  flashes  by,  too  dangerously  near  him ;  or  again 
some  excited  beaters  exhaust  their  copious  vocabulary  of  abuse,  and 
hit  out  angrily  with  their  iron-bound  sticks,  as  a  sounder  of  pigs 
breaks  back  through  the  line.  The  crack  of  rifles  sounds  distinct 
amidst  the  fusilade  of  shot-guns,  and  the  ping  of  a  stray  bullet  may 
be  distinguished  in  its  erring  flight,  or  its  well-known  thud  may  be 
easily  recognised  when  it  strikes  the  body  of  a  blue-bull  crasldng 
through  the  bushes,  or  a  spotted  deer  springing  high  above  their 
foliage.  No  trained  retriever  brings  to  hand  the  dead,  or  tracks  the 
running ;  but  the  well-pleased  beaters  rejoice  to  gather  the  spoil, 
tossing  up  the  smaller,  and  lifting  the  bigger  game  on  to  the  pad  of 
a  kneeling  elephant,  after  the  sacrificid  knife  has  sanctified  the 
flesh  to  the  prejudices  of  their  caste. 

A  new  light  gleams  through  the  dark  coverts  in  front,  and  all 
the  jungle  seems  to  have  come  to  a  sudden  end.  In  a  few  strides 
the  whole  line  of  elephants  emerges  on  a  strangely  difierent  scene. 
In  the  midst  of  a  large  clear  opening  in  front  appears  a  broad  sheet 
of  water,  evidently  shallow  all  over  and  dried  up  in  parts,  but  fringed 
with  a  margin  of  rushes  and  low  grass.  There  is  a  simultaneous 
pause,  and  a  general  gaze  of  surprise,  when  suddenly  all  eyes  are 
drawn  towards  the  novel  sight  of  a  wolf  chasing  a  hare  on  the  com- 
paratively open  plain.  It  is  a  coursing  match  of  Nature's  own 
providing,  and  enacted  on  the  silent  stage  of  her  own  primeval 
amphitheatre,  where  the  unusual  human  presence  seems  to  be  the 
only  new  and  strange  intrusion.  Who  would  interrupt  the  appropri- 
ate episode  ?  For  many  minutes,  within  sight  of  the  whole  line,  the 
wolf  pursues,  in  an  easy  canter,  without  the  slightest  apparent  efibrt, 
the  flying  track  of  the  hare,  extended  to  her  utmost  stretch  of  speed, 
pedibtLs  timor  addidit  alas;  but  the  result  is  never  doubtful. 
When  the  sheltering  covert  seems  very  near,  when  a  few  more  con- 
vulsive springs  might  have  ended  in  a  refuge,  the  wolf  makes  one 
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bound,  and  the  hare  is  soreaming  in  his  jaws.  Shall  he  cany  off  his 
prey  ?  Two  rifles  soond  together,  and  two  bullets  throw  their  little 
doads  of  dust  over  the  wolf,  as  he  tarns  to  snarl  his  defianee,  and 
disappears  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  On  again,  with  each  flank 
of  the  line  thrown  forward,  till  the  basin  of  the  old  lake,  and  the  whde 
opening,  is  nearly  enclosed  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  within  which  a  new 
and  plentiful  game  is  collected.  A  shout  from  the  general,  and  his 
hat  in  the  air,  proclaims  that  he  has  made  his  first  good  score,  and 
brought  down  his  right  and  left  of  wild  geese  at  a  long  range. 
Snipe  are  rising  on  all  sides,  but  there  is  no  time  to  attend  to  them, 
while  teal  are  circling  oTorhead,  geese  are  streaming  away  in  the 
distance,  and  the  whole  Darwinian  series  of  wild  fowl  are  floating 
on  the  water,  rising  out  of  the  rushes,  or  arriving  from  a&r  off,  in 
wedge-shape  phalanxes,  to  find  their  old  and  peacefal  feeding-grounds 
disturbed  by  new  invaders.  The  middy  has  shot  murderously  into 
the  brown,  and  is  sweetly  reproving  a  shivering  beater,  who  objects  to 
pursue  the  wounded  into  unknown  depths  of  water.  But  toujoursper- 
drix  is  monotonous,  and  the  sport  with  wild  duck  is  fast  and  furious; 
but  it  is  soon  over;  and — happy  vision ! — a  grateful  smoke  rising  over 
that  little  sheltered  dell  proclaims  that  luncheon  awaits  us  there. 

Ah,  those  al-fresco  banquets,  which  appear  in  the  desert  like 
the  creations  of  magic  or  a  conjurer's  art !  A  few  stones  or  extem- 
porised sods  of  turf  form  the  kitchen-range ;  the  antique  spit  turned 
by  hand,  fryingpan,  and  gridiron,  with  some  round  copper  pots 
tinned  to  the  brightmess  of  silver,  constitute  all  the  kitchen-uten^ ; 
but  Spiers  &  Pond  or  the  grillroom  of  the  Criterion  could  turn 
out  no  more  instantaneous  and  varied  dishes  than  the  native  artist; 
and  though  a  sandstorm  may  waste  its  fury  on  him,  he  will  prevail 
against  the  raging  elements  as  though  a  bright  sky  were  shining  on 
a  peaceful  picnic.  Now  you  may  safely  satisfy  a  hunter's  appetite 
or  quench  a  manly  thirst ;  for  there  is  no  tramping  through  rough 
turnips,  nor  toiling  over  weary  stubbles,  to  follow  after  lunch ;  but 
an  easy  ride  and  a  quiet  smoke  in  the  howdah,  without  exertion  or 
fear  of  indigestion.  Toy  with  all  the  enticing  viands  if  you  will,  but 
do  not  fail  to  pay  your  respects  to  the  chef-d'ceuvre  which  hides  its 
sweetness  in  that  huge  silvery  bowl,  the  blaze-pan.  This  savoury 
dish  is  a  great  institution  with  all  well-organised  shooting-parties  in 
India.  It  is  the  perfect  growth  of  an  olla  podrida  of  mixed  game, 
which  has  frimished  a  continuous  meal  for  many  days,  constantly 
replenished  and  recooked.  No  extraneous  sauces,  and  no  veget- 
able, save  perhaps  the  sacred  truffle,  may  sully  its  purity ;  and 
none  but  selected  portions  of  the  best  game — ^boneless  joints  of  phea- 
sant, partridge,  or  woodcock  ;  breasts  of  teal,  floriken,  and  quail ; 
the  plump  ortolan,  and  jellied  extract  of  the  deer — may  find  a  place 
in  it ;  till  it  attains  the  maturity  of  perfect  excellence,  and  presents 
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a  luscious  show  of  the  choicest  morsels  of  game  reposing  in  the 
clear  element  of  their  own  mative  jelly.  Now  wash  that  down  with 
claret-cup,  judiciously  mixed  and  exactly  iced ;  and  you  will  say, 
*  I  have  dined.'  Then  slowly  mount  your  howdah,  and  smoke  a 
contented  pipe,  while  the  sport  begins  again,  and  we  beat  our 
homeward  way  towards  the  setting  sun  and  the  new  encampment. 

The  morning  sport  was,  as  the  morning  of  life,  ardent,  impetu- 
ous, and  uncertain ;  that  of  the  afternoon  is,  as  the  ripe  discretion 
of  mature  age,  patient,  discriminating,  and  effectiTe.  The  heat, 
too,  has  become  oppressive,  the  beaters  are  less  lively,  and  the 
elephants  march  on  with  a  statelier  gait.  The  smaller  game  has 
been  gathered  in  abundance ;  and  the  shooters,  satiated  with  easy 
sport,  look  out  only  for  nobler  game.  Sounders  of  pigs  may  go 
granting  away,  but  the  tusked  boar  must  be  stopped,  if  possible ; 
graceful  fawns  may  bound  lightly  over  the  tall  grasses,  but  the  black 
back  feUs  quivering  beneath  them ;  blue-cows,  scarce  wilder  than 
Exmoor  cattle,  glide  unharmed  through  their  native  coverts,  but 
the  leading  bull  must  test  the  long  range  of  a  rifle.  Still,  where 
a  floriken  is  seen,  the  competition  is  keen  as  ever ;  and  where  the 
short  slow-flapping  flight  of  a  bustard  has  been  marked,  the  excite- 
ment along  the  line  is  as  lively  as  at  the  sound  of  '  the  alarm'  in 
camp,  or  at  the  cry  of  *  mark  cock'  in  a  Devonshire  spinet.  Still 
friendly  banter  enlivens  the  sport — for  who  so  keen  as  rival  gunners 
to  '  chafif '  a  failure  or  admire  success  ? — ^till  we  emerge,  hot  and 
weary,  from  the  skirt  of  the  jungle.  Then  comes  the  critical 
period,  when  exhausted  nature  calls  for  a  gentle  stimulant,  and  the 
judicious  doctor  exhibits  the  right  potion  at  the  right  time ;  and  as 
the  howdahs  draw  close  together,  the  grateful  cup  passes  with  loving 
care  from  hand  to  hand ;  for  even  a  teetotaler  would  turn  '  apostate 
from  his  own  vile  creed,'  and  yield  to  temptation  at  such  a  time. 

The  day's  sport  is  over,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  few  fancy 
shots  on  the  open  homeward  path ;  for  the  same  camp  is  visible 
again  under  the  green  mango-trees,  just  as  we  left  it  in  the  morn- 
ing; only  the  great  Himalayan  pea^s,  which  then  loomed  indis- 
tinct as  a  bank  of  clouds  on  the  far  horizon,  now  stand  out  sharp 
and  clear,  casting  a  lengthened  shadow  towards  us  as  the  sun  sinks 
behind  them.  While  we  have  been  leisurely  shooting  over  the  in- 
tervening space,  the  magicians  of  the  desert  have  silently  trans- 
planted our  camp ;  and  the  same  scene  which  greeted  us  in  the 
first  glow  of  the  morning,  reappears  again  in  the  last  glimmer  of  the 
evening.  There  is  no  interval  of  dawdling  twilight,  and  the  setting 
sun  has  scarce  closed  the  parting  day  ere  the  mess-lamps  are  shin- 
ing over  the  social  evening  meal,  where  the  stirring  incidents  of 
the  chase  are  narrated  to  a  sympathetic  audience,  and  if  the  misses 
are  still  mysterious,  the  hits  are  made  historical.      *  old  loo.' 
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S^r  %tt9\o  ZtKht  of  I^ttton. 

By  Qobdon  FiiiLws. 


The  dreary  record  of  agitations  and  strikes  has  of  late  familiarised, 
not  to  say  nauseated,  the  public  with  the  unlovely  features  of  the 
greater  industries  of  this  country.  We  are  weary  of  hearing  so 
much  of  talk,  and  so  little  of  work  quietly,  contentedly,  and 
thoroughly  completed.  It  may  be  that  a  passing  glimpse  into 
one  of  the  less  pretentious  industries,  a  general  consideration  of 
the  steady  system  by  which  this  noiseless,  but  indispensable, 
agency  helps  to  maintain  our  national  greatness,  will  prove  a  not 
unwelcome  change  to  the  reader  of  trades-union  manifestoes  and 
strike  ultimatums.  The  contemplation  of  self-contained  workers 
who,  in  this  age  of  tongue-craft,  remain  intent  upon  doing  the  duty 
that  lies  nearest  to  hand  may  afford  not  only  interest,  but  profit,  to 
all  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  steady  progress  in  industrial 
pursuits,  as  affecting  the  social,  as  well  as  the  commercial,  pro- 
sperity of  our  country. 

Luton  is  a  borough  of  some  twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  mainly  thrive  by  the  manufacture  of  straw  into  hats  and  bonnets, 
and  the  allied  operations  incidental  to  the  process.  In  the  surround- 
ing district  there  are  probably  over  fifty  thousand  persons  directly 
and  indirectly  connected  with  the  trade.  Straw  is  not  popularly 
esteemed  a  tldng  of  beauty  or  value ;  yet  it  supplies  employment  for 
farmers,  villagers  (children  and  adults),  thousands  of  skilled  opera- 
tives, and  an  enormous  staff  of  warehousemen,  clerks,  importers, 
exporters,  and  their  clientage,  whose  ramifications  reach  to  the 
farthest  comers  of  the  earth. 

The  straw  manufacture  owes  its  introduction  into  this  country  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  on  quitting  France  was  so  struck  with 
the  making  of  straw-plait  by  the  women  and  children  of  Lorraine, 
that  she  persuaded  a  little  colony  of  these  folk  to  come  over  to 
England  with  her,  in  the  hope  that  our  peasantry  might  be  able  to 
learn  the  art  and  support  themselves,  instead  of  wintering  on  ahns. 
From  their  arrival  in  1561  the  poor  plaitors  had  but  sorry  times, 
until  James  I.  took  the  colony  under  his  protection,  and  planted 
them  in  the  Luton  district.  No  trace  of  the  origin  of  the  straw-plait 
industry  remains  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  modem  inhabitants. 
From  that  date  until  now  the  trade  has  centred  and  flourished  in 
the  Dunstable  and  Luton  district.     But  the  visitor  who  may  chance 
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to  alight  at  Laton  in  hope  of  seeiDg  something  of  the  pretty  indus- 
try of  that  uninviting  town  is  likely  to  be  grievously  disappointed. 
Nearly  all  the  straw  plaiting  is  done  in  the  villages  of  the  district. 
No  doubt  the  appearance  of  the  country  has  vastly  changed  since 
royal  patrons  watched  the  nimble  fingers  at  work  three  hundred 
years  ago,  but  the  process  is  now  as  of  old.  A  stroll  through  these 
modernised  villages,  when  the  labourer's  wife  and  girls  are  taking 
their  summer  evening  ease,  gracefully  grouped  around  the  cottage- 
porch  in  apparently  careless  mood,  albeit  deftly  fingering  the 
golden  straws  which  seem  to  blend  without  effort  into  glistening 
bands — such  a  sight  as  this  repays  curiosity  and  reconciles  one  to 
the  unpicturesque  region  where  the  straws  are  changed  for  the  very 
prosaic  gold  of  commerce.  Let  us  trace  a  blade  of  straw  firom  the 
wheatfield  to  the  showroom.  It  must  have  special  qualities  before 
the  various  polite  attentions  of  plaiter  and  sewer  are  bestowed 
npon  it.  The  best  wheat  produces  the  fittest  straw  for  this 
manufacture.  Other  straws  are  discoloured  and  unworkable. 
Wheat  is  specially  grown  in  Beds,  Herts,  and  Bucks,  and  a  little 
in  Essex,  but  the  bulk  is  produced  in  the  first-named  county. 
When  ready  for  cutting,  which  is  a  critical  operation,  the  primi- 
tiye  sickle  is  thrust  in  and  the  golden  grain  falls  as  in  the  old 
if  not  good  days  of  Queen  Mary.  The  farmer  sheaves  and  stacks 
his  crop  with  special  care,  as  rough  handling  would  damage  the 
straw  as  effectually  as  machine  mowers  and  tb-eshers.  .  Light  soil 
with  plenty  of  silex  gives  a  suppleness  and  purity  which  are  the 
Talue  of  the  article.  The  factor  bargains  with  the  farmer  as  in 
other  transactions  ;  but  it  tends  to  deteriorate  the  straw  if  kept  over- 
long  in  stack.  The  purchaser  employs  men  to  *  draw'  the  straws 
from  each  sheaf,  which  is  done  without  bending  them,  a  handful  at  a 
time,  when  the  heads  with  the  grain  are  cut  off  and  are  utilised  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  straws  are  then  cut  at  the  knots  into  eight 
or  nine  inch  lengths  by  boys,  and  the  miniature  sheaves  thus 
formed,  after  being  sorted  into  thicknesses,  find  their  way,  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  the  plait  market,  into  the  hands  of  the  plaiters. 
As  already  observed,  nearly  all  the  plaiting  is  done  by  villagers 
at  their  own  homes.  Until  the  introduction  of  the  Education  Act, 
nine  years  ago,  children  used  to  be  largely  employed  in  plaiting 
from  very  early  age.  At  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Luton,  in 
December  1878,  there  were  in  one  of  the  chief  warehouses  inspected 
four  girls,  from  four  to  eight  years  old,  manipulating  the  straws  in 
most  effective  fashion,  illustrating  in  an  interesting  way  the  fitness 
of  such  work  for  children.  The  adult  plaiters  of  to-day  were  taught 
their  art  in  the  plait  schools  for  infants  which  used  to  flourish  under 
the  guidance  of  dames  who  thought  more  of  proficiency  with  the 
fingers  than  with  the  head.     For  two  or  three  pence  per  week  the 
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wee  folk  were  tanght  to  twist  straw  into  almost  OTory  pattern,  until 
their  touch  became  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  blind.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century  all  the  hats  and  bonnets  were  made  of 
whole  straws,  a  comparatiyely  easy  operation.  Abont  1815  split- 
ting had  become  general,  done  by  a  little  apparatus  originally 
invented  by  some  French  prisoners  then  in  England,  consistiiig  of 
a  point  which  enters  the  end  of  each  straw.  From  this  point 
ra^te  four  or  six  little  blades,  on  which  the  straw  is  pressed  until 
split  into  ribbons.  Whole  straw  is  now  chiefly  used  up  in  the 
coarser  kind  of  hats,  with  occasional  exceptions  of  fancy  garden- 
hats,  of  which  the  newest  design  is  made  in  straws  dyed  red,  white, 
and  blue. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  consideration  of  the  present  stiate 
of  the  plaiting  industry,  we  return  to  the  straw  now  in  the  hand  of 
some  village  operative.  The  work  of  plaiting  is  an  eminently 
agreeable  pastime  in  itself.  Less  fatiguing  than  many  domeatie 
occupations,  it  promotes  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  the 
worker.  It  can  be  carried  on  either  indoors  or  while  strolling  along 
the  green  lanes.  The  process  appears  simple  in  the  extreme, 
though  demanding  rare  dexterity.  The  plaiting  is  done  not  towards 
the  worker,  but  from  her,  only  one  straw  being  introduced  at  a  time, 
the  projecting  ends  being  trimmed  off  afterwards.  The  plait  thus 
finished,  in  yard-lengths,  is  either  taken  by  the  maker  to  the 
market  at  Luton,  or  more  frequently  is  collected  by  a  middleman, 
who  drives  through  the  village  in  the  interval  between  the  weekly 
markets.  In  past  years  the  earnings  of  plaiters  were  larger  than 
they  now  are,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  noticed,  the  aven^ 
earnings  to-day  being  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  week  for  young 
girls,  and  from  five  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  women.  A 
rough  calculation  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  which  is  a  better 
gauge  than  if  made  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  agricultore, 
showing  that  a  hundredweight  of  straw  was  worth  about  three 
shillings.  This  produced  40  lbs.  of  plaiting  straws,  worth  from  8«.  to 
18^.,  according  to  quality.  These  in  turn  would  produce  about  18  Ibii. 
weight  of  plait,  worth  from  71.  up  to  20Z.,  according  to  fineness  and 
pattern ;  the  made-up  hats  and  bonnets  fetching  from  151.  to  50i. 

The  next  stage  of  the  plait  is  thai  in  which  it  is  sewn  into 
bonnets  and  hats.  This  is  done  by  the  large  Luton  warehousemen 
on  their  premises,  where  the  various  interesting  operations  were 
witnessed  by  the  Prince  and  party.  Women  of  all  ages  sit  at  tables 
in  a  spacious  room,  attired  in  white  bibs  or  pinafores,  like  abnormal 
infants.  These  commence  a  bonnet  by  forming  the  *  button'  in  the 
centre  of  the  crown,  and  stitch,  by  hand  or  machine,  the  plait  round 
and  round  until,  by  shaping  it  on  the  wooden  or  plaster  blocks  before 
them,  the  article  is  completed.     It  is  then  taken  to  the  '  stiffening' 
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room,  where  women  spoDge  it  with  gelatine,  after  which  it  is  dried 
and  ironed  into  final  shapeliness  by  men,  when  the  last  teaches  of 
the  '  finisher*  fit  it  for  wear.  The  less  extensive  firms  order  what 
shape  and  material  they  require  from  persons  who  bay  plait  and  then 
*  sew*  and  '  finish*  it  in  their  own  homes ;  and  a  great  proportion  of 
the  trade  is  carried  on  by  this  domestic  class  of  operative.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  sewers  is  now  only  from  twelve  shillings  to 
fifteen  shillings  per  week.  It  is  computed  that  of  the  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Luton  two-ninths  are  directly  occupied  in 
the  straw-plait  industry.  The  plait  halls  are  spacious  markets, 
wherein  the  exchange  of  merchandise  is  carried  on  every  Monday 
morning.  Business  commences  at  nine,  and  is  over  in  two  or  three 
hours,  during  which  time  some  two  or  three  thousand  buyers  and 
sellers  manage  to  transact  a  huge  business,  ranging  from  wholesale 
purchase  for  export  to  petty  haggling  with  the  poor  village  women 
who  hawk  the  result  of  a  week's  plait-work. 

Much  of  interest  might  be  added  byway  of  detail,  but  this  must 
give  place  to  the  more  important  consideration  of  the  present 
aspect  of  this  industry  and  its  future.  The  straw  trader  is  languish- 
ing, not  alone  through  causey  which  afiisct  almost  every  industry, 
but  through  causes  pecuUar  to  itself,  some  of  which  may  be  removed 
if  public  interest  can  be  awakened  on  the  subject.  It  is  an  industry 
which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  prosper  too  rapidly,  with  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  tempting  vigorous  competition.  This  may  be 
true  of  other  industries  also,  but  no  other  has  had  to  complain  of 
the  competition  of  the  '  heathen  Chinee,*  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
as  Luton.  Fortunes  were  rapidly  made  by  men  now  barely  over 
middle  age.  Twenty  years  ago  a  sober  labourer  or  artisan  living  in 
one  of  the  villages  found  that  his  wife  and  two  or  three  girls  could 
earn  with  ease  as  much  as  himself.  What  more  natural  than  his 
migration  into  Luton,  where  with  industry  and  thrift  he  and  his 
family  could  rise  to  be  plaiters,  sewers,  and  finishers  under  one 
roof,  and  ere  long  the  employers  of  others  ?  Many  such  men  are 
now  the  wealthy  middle-class  of  Luton  and  the  district.  The  vil- 
lagers were  well-to-do  as  a  class,  and  the  tokens  of  a  prosperous 
past  are  seen  in  the  pretentious  buildings  and  rapidly  rising  rents 
of  that  newly  incorporated  town.  But  some  dozen  years  ago  John 
Chinaman  found  that  the  lissom  fingers  that  had  imitated  every 
craft  under  the  sun  could  plait  straw  too.  One  enterprising  EngUsh- 
man  made  5000Z.  one  year  by  importing  a  shipload  of  Canton  plait, 
as  it  is  called ;  and  so  great  was  its  success  that  the  following  year  the 
market  was  glutted,  and  he  lost  20,0002.  by  his  next  speculation. 
The  import  of  this  plait  is  remarkable.  In  1867  it  was  1861 
piculs,  the  picul  being  ISS^lbs.  weight.  In  1869  there  came  over 
3289  piculs ;  in  1872,  18,445  piculs ;  and  in  1876,  20,894  piculs. 
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This  has  operated  disastrously  upon  the  home  manafactnre.  A 
dealer  who  nsed  to.collect  from  the  villages  paid  an  average  of  900{. 
per  week  for  years  to  the  plaiters.  Since  the  importation  of  Canton 
plait  he  has  only  paid  40!.  per  week.  The  merchant  has  not 
suffered  proportionately,  though  the  whole  trade  is  affected  by  the 
competition.  To  the  unskilled  eye  the  Canton  plait  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  English,  but  it  is  said  to  be  less  durable  in 
colour  and  substance.  The  Education  Act  has  further  affected  the 
plaiters  by  putting  an  end  to  the  plaiting  schools;  so  that  what  with 
the  competition  of  Chinese  labour  and  the  lessening  demand  and 
opportunity  for  young  plaiters,  there  is  a  possibility  of  this  ancient 
and  admirable  art  falling  into  desuetude.  Again,  the  competition 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  insignificant  as  it  is,  with  the  pro- 
hibitory duties  imposed  on  exports  by  America  and  other  countries, 
has  done  much  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  straw  trade. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Protection  no  Luton  manufacturer  cla- 
mours for,  though  the  dream  of  Reciprocity  doubtless  floats  through 
the  bewildered  brains  of  a  few.  But  these  are  bad  remedies  at  the 
best.  England  still  commands  the  straw-markets  of  the  world  for 
quality  of  work.  What  is  needed  is  a  steady  home  demand  for 
home  manufEkctures.  If  the  leaders  of  fashion  will  but  turn-  to  their 
own  country  men  and  women,  who  are  acknowledged  by  foreigners 
to  be  the  best  straw  hat  and  bonnet  makers,  an  annual  impetus 
might  be  given  to  this  industry  by  which  so  many  thousands  of  clever 
operatives  are  supported.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  manufacturers  have  left  undone  much  that  might  have  secured 
an  unbroken  high  level  of  prosperity  to  English  plaiters.  This  work 
of  plaiting  is  as  near  allied  to  art  as  lace-making.  There  are  some 
marvellous  specimens  of  straw-work  regularly  made  of  which  the 
ordinary  public  know  nothing :  fine,  intricate,  and  variegated.  If 
there  had  been,  or  were  now,  a  system  of  technical  education,  of  art 
training,  especially  in  design — for  most  designs  still  have  to  come 
from  Paris — it  would  seem  that  the  English  manufacture  of  straw 
would  not  only  not  languish,  but  might  att-ain  a  position  among  the 
industrial  arts  undreamt  of  by  the  last  generation.  This  has  yet  to 
be  set  afoot.  It  suggests  itself,  too,  whether  new  uses  for  straw 
could  not  be  devised  that  might  open  up  a  profitable  branch  of 
industry  to  the  young.  Baskets  are  already  not  uncommon ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  some  inventive  genius  should  not  adapt  this 
graceful  material  to  making  toys,  fancy  mattings,  or  decorations, 
for  which  purpose  straw  was  most  effectively  used  during  the 
Prince's  visit.  An  industry  which  supplies  necessaries  so  elegant 
and  inexpensive  to  the  miQtitude  ought  not  to  decline  if  fa^ion 
can  make  it  flourish. 
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Some  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  of  Ita- 
lian extraction,  who  was  leading  an  extremely  retired  life,  at  an 
obscure  watering-place  on  the  south  coast  of  DoTonshire.  A  certain 
mystery  hung  over  his  antecedents  and  his  vocation.  He  inhabited 
a  small  cottage  ;  his  sole  attendant  was  an  elderly  and  seyerely  reti- 
cent female  ;  his  fare  was  simple  ;  his  entire  existence  was  conspicu- 
ously  blameless.  He  was  a  person  of  bland  manner  and  of  humane 
disposition.  His  residence  was  a  colony  peopled  by  all  kinds  of 
domestic  pets.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  dumb  animals  and  chil- 
dren, and  was  scrupulously  kind  to  both.  He  was  not  much  of  a 
student,  but  he  was  fond  of  impressing  on  his  younger  friends — of 
whom  he  had  many — the  paramount  duty  of  tenderness  to  all  God's 
creatures,  and  the  inexorable  claims  of  the  moral  law  as  embodied  in 
the  convenances  of  modem  society.  He  spoke  English  well,  but  with 
a  fiednt  foreign  accent.  He  admitted  that  he  had  been  bom  within 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  had  long  since  been 
brought  to  a  belief  in  the  superior  virtues  of  the  Protestant  Parlia- 
mentary Establishment.  He  practised  the  virtues  of  thrift  and 
charity,  and  gave  abundantly  out  of  his  own  small  means  to  the  sick 
and  impoverished  and  infirm.  Altogether  he  was  a  model  citizen 
and  parishioner.  He  was^  indeed,  so  exemplary  and  so  good  that 
VOL.  n.  LL  , 
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he  was  only  just  redeemed  from  being  commonplace  by  the  air  of 
strangeness  and  eyen  romance  which  seemed  to  hang  oyer  his  his- 
tory. According  to  some  accomits  he  was  a  political  refogee,  who 
had  snfifered,  among  other  eyils,  that  of  expatriation  in  the  year  of 
terror  1848.  Upon  him  especially,  it  was  said,  the  yials  of  King 
Bomba's  wrath  were  emptied,  and  he  only  escaped  a  hideous  death 
by  a  midnight  flight.  Others  again — ^knd  among  them  the  rector  d 
the  yillage,  a  stanch  Eyangelical — declared  that  he  was  a  martyr 
to  the  fsdih.  He  had  renomiced  the  Scarlet  Lady,  and  the  malig- 
nant rage  of  the  Vatican  expended  itself  upon  his  deyoted  head. 
He  had  suffered  imprisonment ;  he  had  faced  torture.  At  last,  after 
years  of  languishing,  he  crossed  the  silyer  streak  and  reached  the 
British  Canaan.  The  Vatican  might  denounce  him  as  an  apostate :  the 
Deyonshire  clergyman  declared  that  he  was  a  Christian  hero.  There 
was  a  third  yiew  taken  of  my  esteemed  friend,  which  was,  indeed, 
to  a  certain  extent  the  correct  one.  It  was  said  that,  whether  he 
had  or  had  not,  like  his  apostolic  exemplar,  suffered  stripes,  he 
had  at  least  experienced  shipwreck.  This  particular  agency  of  tribu- 
lation had,  we  were  assured,  deposited  him  on  the  seacoast,  yery 
much  in  the  same  plight  as  that  in  which  Ulysses  was  fomid,  when 
he  first  gazed  upon  Nausicaa  and  her  young-lady  friends,  playing 
the  lawn-tennis  of  the  period.  Fortunately  the  weary  and  stricken 
mariner  had  some  funds  at  his  disposal,  and  haying  suryiyed  the 
fiary  of  the  wayes  secured  for  himself  a  hayen  on  the  shore. 

Tranquilly  and  yirtuously  his  existence  went  on.  He  took  a  re- 
cognised position  as  the  good  genius  of  the  place.  The  rector 
alluded  to  him  as  a  mirror  of  human  perfection  in  the  pulpit ;  the 
small  tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood  could  not  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  the  punctuality  of  his  payments.  One  fine,  or,  as  it  happened 
— it  being  then  the  season  of  the  autumnal  equinox — one  tempes- 
tuous morning.  Sweet  Auburn  woke  up  to  an  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion. The  yilla^e  cynosure  of  Italian  extraction,  of  exemplarypiety  and 
tenderness,  had  been  summarily  arrested  in  yirtue  of  an  extradition 
writ,  on  the  charge  of  the  most  atrocious  offences  against  humanity 
and  life.  It  was  trae  that  they  had  been  perpetrated  many  years 
preyiously.  The  officers  of  the  law  of  his  natiye  country  had  in  yain 
attempted  to  take  the  author  of  these  crimes  red-handed.  He  had 
slipped  through  the  net  of  justice ;  he  had  succeeded  in  lying 
perdu  for  more  than  a  decade.  To  curtail  a  long  and  interesting 
story,  I  may  briefly  say  that  this  exotic  paragon  was  promptly 
shipped  to  the  land  where  his  arriyal  had  long  been  looked  for  with 
interest  and  eyen  anxiety ;  that  he  was  duly  tried,  conyicted,  and 
executed.  As  the  full  and  complete  account  of  the  case  may  be 
found  in  any  sufficiently  copious  chronicle  of  causes  ciVehres  for  the 
year  1857,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  recapitulate 
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the  ooTintfl  in  the  indictment  which  were  proved  against  him.  Sys- 
tematic theft  and  forgery  were  among  the  least  of  his  atrocities.  He 
had  accomplished  two  or  three  mmrders  of  a  particularly  treacherons 
and  shocking  kind ;  and  had  brought  a  romantic  career  of  vice  and 
violence  to  a  culminating  point  of  tragic  interest  by  successfully 
scuttling  a  ship.  The  episode  sent  a  thrill  of  sorrow  and  scandal 
through  the  hearts  of  all  dwellers  on  the  Devonshire  sea-coast 
between  Sidmouth  and  Dawlish ;  and  the  decorous  gentieman  of 
Italian  extraction^  who  had  so  long  been  supposed  to  be  impec- 
cable^  and  who  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  hardened  villains 
who  ever  breathed,  was  sincerely  regretted  in  that  part  of  the  world 
long  after  he  had  atoned  for  his  crimes  with  his  life. 

This  was,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  expert  in  homicide 
with  whom  I  can  claim  to  have  had  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Yet  he  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  representative  of  a 
numerous  and  an  eminentiy  respectable  class,  which  most  persons  who 
keep  their  eyes  or  ears  open  must  know  well.  There  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to.  suppose  tiiat  an  evil  heart,  the  habitual  performance 
of  foul  actions,  and  the  systematic  speaking  of  cruelly  murderous 
words,  are  necessarily,  or  even  generally,  associated  with  unattractive 
ways,  a  diabolical  expression  of  countenance,  a  satanic  leer  of  the 
eye,  a  Mephistophelian  curve  of  the  upper  and  lower  lips.  The 
popular  idea  of  lago  is  mistaken  even  to  the  point  of  libel.  I  have 
never  seen  the  part  dressed  or  acted  on  the  stage  as  I  am  convinced 
it  ought  to  be.  lago  is  a  typical  villain,  and  to  be  correctiy  typified 
he  should  be  represented  as  eminentiy  agreeable.  He  should  have 
nothing  sinister  about  him ;  should  have  a  frank  hearty  manner,  with 
a  bonhomie  bordering  on  the  boisterous ;  should  cultivate  the  knack 
of  shaping  into  words,  that  are  not  without  a  flavour  of  geniality, 
the  vilest  slanders.  With  these  attractions  and  accomplishments  he 
should  combine  qualities  of  a  more  pathetic  sort.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  he  should  be  uniformly  black-hearted.  He  will  indeed 
find  moral  principles  inconvenient ;  but  he  may  have  an  abundance 
of  warm  and  kindly  sentiments.  He  will  very  likely  be  honestly 
fond  of  children  and  dumb  animals — as  was  my  Italian  friend,  and 
as,  for  the  matter  of  that,  many  other  of  the  most  indubitable 
scoundrels  have  been.  He  will,  perhaps,  sometimes  be  moved  to 
tears  by  the  strength  of  his  emotions ;  he  will  be  often  filled  with 
sentimental  regrets.  The  crowning  historical  instance  of  this  order 
of  man  is  Maximilian  Marie  Isidore  de  Robespierre,  of  sanguinary 
memory.  Though  Bobespierre  bathed  himself  in  blood,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  delighted  in  the  infliction  of  pain.  He 
fondled  children,  and  he  caressed  cats,  with  womanly  afiection.  He 
knew  no  sort  of  moral  scruple,  but  he  was  full  of  sentimental  punc- 
tilio and  cant     An  equally  good  and  a  more  popular  illustration  of 
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this  type  of  character  is  Goont  Fosco  in  the  Woman  in  White.  The 
Count  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  Mr.  Wilkie  Gollins's  creations ;  and 
the  whole  range  of  fiction  or  fact  will  disclose  very  few  superior 
scoundrels.  The  white  mice  ronning  np  his  arm  indicate  the  toach 
of  the  master :  the  assassin  in  private  life,  who  would  be  at  sD 
successfjod  in  his  business,  must  take  care  perpetually,  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  to  parade  the  same  interesting  spectacle. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  engaging  individual  to  pay  the  same 
regard  to  trifles  that  other  people  do  to  matters  of  the  most  oYer- 
whelmingly  serious  import.  He  would  ruin  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow,  but  he  would  not  allow  his  white  mice  to  want  a  meal. 
In  this  respect  he  resembles  the  miner  in  the  Black  Country,  who 
starves  his  wife  in  order  that  his  buU-pup  may  dine  off  mutton- 
chops.  Above  all  things,  he  must  never  forget  appearances.  The 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  succeed  best  in  the  arts  of  backbiting, 
slandering,  and  general  calumny  are  those  whose  way  of  life  is 
above  reproach.  They  must  be  highly  finished  hypocrites,  or  they 
will  be  found  out  and  fail.  Their  characters  must  be  aboTO 
reproach,  and  their  position  must  be  good;  they  must  attend 
church  regularly,  and  pay  the  most  stringent  attention  to  all  the 
ordinances  of  religion.  Poor  men  cannot  afford  to  be  badly  dressed ; 
and  when  a  confidential  clerk  is  engaged  in  conducting  a  series  of 
embezzlements,  he  will  take  tea  regpilarly  with  his  family  at  Clapham. 
The  Italian  assassin  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  brandish  his  blade 
too  conspicQOusly ;  Calvo  Baldassare  was  particularly  careful  that 
the  knife  which  he  had  purchased  at  a  great  cost,  and  which  at  last 
did  its  work  with  admirable  completeness,  should  not  be  seen  in 
public.  The  assassin  in  private  Ufe  carries  about  no  visible  stiletto. 
One  might  even  search  his  pockets,  without  discovering  any  lethal 
instrument.  The  ordeal  by  talk  has  succeeded  the  ordeal  by  sword. 
Instead  of  the  duel,  we  now  have  the  libel  action  and  the  divorce 
court ;  instead  of  the  dagger  of  the  cutthroat,  we  have  the  poisonous 
innuendo  or  the  stabbing  syllables  of  the  well-bred,  well-mannered 
slanderer.  No  blood  is  spilt,  but  the  act  of  assassination  is  none 
the  less  clear  and  well  defined.  A  very  little  reflection  will  show 
why  it  is  necessary  that  this  gentleman — or  lady — should  mamtain 
a  high  character  for  integrity,  probity,  and  charity.  Adroit  abase 
and  skilful  vituperation  are  the  modes  in  which  he  or  she  gratifies 
some  of  the  worst  impulses  of  human  nature.  A  sense  of  wnmg 
is  unredressed  when  retribution  overtakes  its  redresser.  The  mali- 
cious gossip  who  allows  the  ill-nature  of  his  remarks  to  betray 
itself  is  but  a  clumsy  bungler.  The  calunmiator  who  creates  the 
impression  that  he  is  speaking  in  the  interests  of  truth  is  an  artist 
who  conmiands  the  credence  which  he  deserves. 

It  is  essential,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  assassin  in  ^vate  life 
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should  be  an  eminenily  decoroas  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
jadge  by  appearances,  a  high-minded  personage.  He  mast  secure, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  the  reputation  of  being  a  'good  creature.'  It 
is  as  well  that  a  slight  infusion  of  chivalry  should  be  added  to  the 
deleterious  mixture.  Given  these  things ;  given  also  devotion,  which 
is  above  suspicion,  to  Church  and  State,  the  throne  and  the  altar ; 
given,  too,  a  certain  staidness  of  deportment  and  gravity  of  mien, — 
yon  have  an  eminently  promising  ground-plan  on  which  a  fabric 
of  villany  may  be  built  up.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  holds  every 
article  of  orthodox  belief,  social,  political,  religious;  who  is  de- 
clared by  his  friends  to  be  the  soul  of  good-fellowship  and  honour ; 
whose  conversation  throws  a  discreet  glamour  of  mellowed  cheeri- 
ness  over  the  afiiBors  of  life ;  who  is  a  stanch  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  Apostolical  Succession  as  conditional  upon  household  suffirage; 
who  recognises  the  finger  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  the  mi- 
nutest incidents  of  human  life ;  who  can  drink  just  as  much  port- 
wine  after  dinner  as  a  gentleman,  to  whom  the  idea  of  excess  is 
im  outrage,  ought  to  consume ;  and  who  never  conceived  a  grudge 
which  he  did  not  make  it  the  business  of  his  existence  to  gratify. 
Let  us  look  at  him  again.  He  stands  forth  as  an  embodiment  of 
sedate  respectable  malignity.  When  a  man  goes  to  church  twice 
every  Sunday ;  insists  upon  his  household  singing  '  God  save  the 
Queen'  and  the  Evening  Hymn  every  night  before  they  retire  to  rest ; 
is  fond  of  old  china,  old  books,  mediaeval  armour  and  mediaeval  crosses, 
— how  can  it  be  credited  that  such  a  one  has  as  deliberately  given 
himself  to  the  business  of  assassination  as  one  of  Catiline's  Sicarii  ? 
Who,  knowing  what  he  is,  can  refuse  to  admire  him  ?  For  myself, 
I  own  I  never  see  him  without  some  ridiculous  idea  in  connection 
with  the  transmigration  of  souls  suggesting  itself  to  my  mind.  Just 
as  I  think  I  perceive  the  subtle — that  is  the  correct  epithet — trans- 
mission of  the  spirit  of  the  Bochesters  of  the  Bestoration  to  some 
society  singers  of  our  own  days,  so,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the 
solemn  smug  defamer  of  our  own  epoch  has  entered  into  the 
moral  inheritance  of  the  Borgias.  No  rank  blatant  railer  this,  but 
vindictive,  bitter,  relentless  beneath  the  most  plausible  and  philan- 
thropic exterior.  Tet  there  are  those  who  speak  of  him  as  a  Bay- 
ard. His  sentiments  are  as  knightly  and  magnanimous  as  those  of 
Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Bedivere.  He  is  quite  capable  of  acting  as  Sir 
Lancelot  did  when  he  got  outside  the  regions  of  aphorism  and  plati- 
tude. Yirtuous  declamation  is  to  him  exactly  what  his  white  mice 
were  to  Count  Fosco ;  or  they  may  be  compared  to  the  crape-mask 
which  ^  was  popular  with  the  highwaymen  of  a  bygone  era,  and 
which  is  occasionally  patronised  by  the  contemporary  burglar. 

When  assassination  proceeds  in  so  systematic  a  manner  as  this 
it  cannot  be  without  motive  and  end.     What  is  the  sin  of  which 
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the  Yictim  has  been   goilty,  or  the  offence   that   he  may  be  so 
nnfortmiate  as  to  have  given  ?     It  is  precisely  beoaose  he  has 
not  done   any  tangible  wrong   to  his   assailant   that   he   is   ex- 
posed to  his  Tindictiveness — because  he   has  sinned  against   him 
innocently,  nnintentionally,  not  knowing   that  his  action  was   or 
conld  be  regarded  as  sinfdl.      He  has  not  induced  his  neighbour 
to  place  his  money  in  PeruTian  bonds,  or  to  invest  in  honse-pro- 
perty  which  has  tamed  ont  to  be  worthless,  or  persecuted  him  vraih 
petty  litigation.     The  chances  are  that  he  has  uniformly  comported 
himself  towards  him  in  a  straightforward,  a  just,  and  even  a  gener- 
ous manner.    This  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  assassin  resents. 
Consistent  integrity  and  generosity  do  not  please  him,  because  they 
remind  him  of  virtues  which  he  lacks.     His  vanity  is  wounded  by 
the  spectacle  of  moral  superiority  in  any  shape.     Positive  ground 
of  annoyance  it  is  moreover  probable  that  you  have  given  him.  You 
have  not  attacked  his  character  or  his  person ;    but  are  you  sure 
that  you  have  never  trodden  upon  his  toes  ?     Have  you  never  said 
anything  which  may  seem  to  place  him  at  a  disadvantage  ?   Have 
you  never  succeeded  where  he  would  wish  you  to  have  fiuled? 
Have  you  never,  without  the  knowledge  or  the  desire,  crossed  his 
path  and  intercepted  his  sunlight  ?  Perhaps  the  amiable  being  belongs 
to  that  class  of  men  who  are  known  as  specialists.     He  has  made 
the  study  of  Byzantine  art,  or  Chinese  music,  or  zinc  wire,  or  liquid 
manure,  the  particular  business  of  his  life.     It  so  happens  that  you 
yourself  are  presumptuous  enough  to  dabble  in  one  or  more  of  these 
branches    of  knowledge.     Tou   have  made   a  little  trip   to   the 
shores  of  the  Sea    of  Marmora    to    gaze  on  the  relics   of  some 
floridly -decorated  temple,  and  to  base  a  theory  upon  its   ruins. 
You  flatter  yourself  that  you  are  a  tolerably  accomplished  per- 
former on  the  tom-tom ;  or  you  have  written  a  modest  treatise,  after 
years  of  unostentatious  toil,  to  illustrate  the  various  ways  in  whidi 
the  ground  maybe  artificially  prepared  for  the  reception  of  turnip 
or  mangel-wurzel   seed.       Professional   agriculturists  hail  you  as 
a  benefactor;   country  gentlemen  who  farm  a  few  acres  of  their 
own  assure  you  that  you  have  taught  them  how  to  convert  a  loss 
into  a  profit.     Your  friend  the  specialist  is  livid  with  fdry.     You 
have  poached  on  his  manor,  and  have  made  a  decent  bag.    What 
business  have  you — who  till  lately  have  probably  been  unable  to 
teU  guano  from  guava — to  touch  the  theme  to  which  he  has  de- 
dicated an  existence  of  patient  study  ?     It  might  have  been  par- 
donable if  your  researches  had  yielded  no  harvest ;  but  as  you  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  certain  currently  accepted  views  on  tiie 
subject  are  mistaken,  and  that  the  proportion  in  which  chemicals 
are  now  combined  is  manifestly  wrong,  you  are  to  be  denounced  as 
an  impudent  intruder  or  quack.     It  is  the  age  of  hobbies  and  crot- 
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chetfl.  The  hobbyist  whose  water  is  unwittingly  taken  by  another 
becomes,  ipso  facto,  an  implacable  enemy  for  life.  An  insnlt  may 
be  forgiven ;  bat  not  the  impalpable  offence,  which  cannot  be  for- 
mulated in  any  distinct  terms,  of  attempting  what  the  assassin  thinks 
you  have  no  business  to  touch,  or  of  succeeding  where  he  is  of 
opinion  that  you  should  have  fedled. 

It  is  impossible  to  apply  any  coercion,  which  will  be  satis&ctory 
or  effectiye,  to  those  who  proceed  to  gratify  the  grudge  with  which 
their  own  vain  and  selfish  conceit  has  inspired  them.  You  have  to 
deal,  not  with  the  avowed  enemy,  but  with  the  candid  firiend.  You 
cannot  avert  the  blow,  because  you  are  not  permitted  to  see  how  and 
when  it  will  fall.  In  the  long-run  it  may  be  doubted  whether  pre- 
judices deserve  all  the  hard  things  which  are  said  of  them.  When 
one  has  an  instinctive  feeling  that  A  B  is  secretly  plotting  some 
evil  device  against  one,  the  probability  is  that  unless,  indeed,  the 
faculty  of  misgiving  has  been  abormally  and  unhealthily  developed, 
he  is  really  doing  so.  The  prejudice  is  part  of  the  defensive  armour 
with  which  nature  supplies  us,  and,  regulated  by  reason,  becomes  the 
inward  voice  that  admonishes  us  of  danger.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  promiscuously  suppressed,  but  to  be 
judiciously  educated ;  and  it  is  often  the  sole  available  antidote  to  the 
contents  of  the  poisoned  chalice  which  the  assassin  is  ever  inviting  us 
to  sip.  When  one  is  penetrated  by  a  conviction  that  one's  next-door 
neighbour  eyes  one  askance,  and  the  feeling,  after  having  been 
gravely  deliberated  over,  does  not  depart,  one  may  be  pretty  sure  the 
apprehension  is  well  founded.  You  may  be  a  model  of  propriety, 
but  you  have  some  petty  personal  failing ;  it  is  magnified  into  con- 
clusive evidence  of  some  black  and  ineradicable  blemish  of  character. 
You  may  be  guiltless  of  any  design  upon  your  host's  silver  spoons, 
but  are  you  quite  sure  that  there  are  not  certain  passages  in  the 
life  of  one  of  your  second  cousins  by  marriage  which  will  not  bear 
examination  ? 

The  assassin  in  petticoats  is  a  ruthless  and  determined  per- 
sonage, and  more  dangerous  than  her  male  counterpart.  She  is  the 
friend  of  the  family,  and  the  silent  chronicler  of  the  households 
which  she  infests.  When  you  enter  a  room  and  see  a  silent  un- 
obtrusive little  woman  in  a  black-silk  gown  with  a  trace  of  incipient 
rustiness  about  it  seated  in  the  background,  you  may  naturally  mis- 
take her  for  a  nonentity.  In  reality  she  is  the  most  formidable  of 
created  beings.  She  says  nothing,  but  she  observes  everything. 
There  is  not  a  word  which  drops  from  your  lips  which  may  not  be 
used  at  some  future  time  in  evidence  against  you.  There  is  a  Latin 
line,  familiar  to  all  who  recollect  the  examples  of  the  Eton  syntax 
rules,  which  tells  us  to  avoid  people  who  ask  questions,  because 
they  are  chatterers.     But  the  inquisitive  gossip,  though  she  may  do 
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some  slight  mischief  occasionally,  is  £Etr  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
silent  chronicler^  who,  as  she  reminds  ns,  can  read  between  the 
lines,  and  can  prove  to  demonstration  that  things  are  not  as 
they  seem.  She  is  an  habitual  church-goer — ^not  to  pray,  or  to 
carry  away  the  moral  lessons  of  the  pulpit,  but  to  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  failings  of  her  friends.  That  the  heart  of  man, 
and  of  woman  too,  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  is  desperately 
wicked,  is  her  cardinal  maxim,  and  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  facts 
which  she  has  collected  at  various  stages  of  her  career.  It  is  one 
of  her  peculiarities  that  she  seldom  or  never  looks  her  victims  fall 
in  the  fEtce.  She  fixes  her  gaze  upon  the  flower  in  the  button- 
hole, or  detects  mischief  in  the  forget-me-nots  which  repose 
upon  the  bosom.  If  Cornelia,  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty,  the 
mother  of  Gracchi  that  are  yet  to  be,  and  the  wearer  of  jewels  as 
well,  crosses  her  path,  the  silent  chronicler  proceeds  to  calculate 
the  husband's  income,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less 
said  about  the  donor  of  those  diamonds  the  better.  She  poses 
in  life,  not  only  as  a  superior,  but  as  a  useful,  person.  She 
scents  out  distressed  households  as  by  a  natural  instinct.  She  does 
not  show  benevolence  herself,  but  she  aims  at  being  the  cause  of  it 
in  others.  Suffering  and  sin  are  to  her  as  the  breath  of  life. 
She  is  the  anonymous  '  lady'  who  sends  circulars  to  English  hoose- 
holds  soliciting  funds  for  the  Christian  work  of  rescuing  sinners. 

It  is  well  from  time  to  time  to  be  reminded  that  the  assassin  id 
private  life  is  a  veiy  real  personage.  It  is  part  of  the  discipline  of 
existence,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  us  despair  of  our 
species.  These  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  only  the  flies  in  the  oint- 
ment. They  may  occasionally  mar  our  pleasure,  but  they  should  not 
seriously  interfere  with  us.  They  are  annoyances  rather  than  in- 
flictions, and  are  to  be  regarded,  like  the  English  climate,  as  the  price 
which  we  pay  for  many  solid  blessings.  Sensible  people  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  complain ;  they  accept  the  situation,  and  they  will  accept 
the  assassin  as  inseparable  from  it.  A  little  reflection  on  the  assas- 
sin and  his  ways  should,  indeed,  move  us  to  gratitude  rather  than 
to  grumbling.  How  much  he  might  accomplish  against  us  whidi 
he  does  not!  Friendship,  after  all,  is  shown,  not  only  in  what  it 
does,  but  in  what  it  forbears  to  do.  When  we  each  of  us  remember 
how  many  flaws  there  are  in  our  armour,  how  weakly  we  have,  on  a 
host  of  occasions,  exposed  ourselves  to  attack,  we  ought  not  to 
bear  any  one  a  grudge  for  venomous  words  or  malignant  acts.  We 
ought  rather  to  be  thankful  to  our  bitterest  enemies  for  having  been 
sufficiently  magnanimous  to  forbear  iuflicting  many  a  mortal  woond 
which  it  was  quite  in  their  power  to  deal, — and  which  they  wonU 
have  doubtless  dealt,  had  the  chance  been  noticed,  or  had  their 
courage  been  equal  to  their  malice. 
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Countless  essays^  pamphlets,  and  volames  on  the  art  of  liying 
long ;  didactic  literary  controyersies  on  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant upon  the  human  economy,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  highest 
medical  authorities  take  opposite  sides ;  nostrums,  panaceas,  hob- 
bies, which  sometimes  approach  to  monomania,  all  bearing  upon  the 
great  question  of  health, — testify,  day  by  day,  to  the  increasing 
attention  paid  to  this  one  subject.  We  may  dlude  slightingly  to 
our  ^  yile  bodies.'  in  church ;  but  at  home  and  abroad  most  of  us, 
after  a  certain  time  of  life,  learn  to  deyote  a  reasonable  amount  of 
care  to  the  preservation  and  cockering  up  of  those  same  bodies, 
that  they  may  be  kept  in  order  for  their  daily  work  and  strain. 
Writing  these  lines  at  Pontresina  in  the  Ober  Engadine,  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  two,  and  often  four,  days'  post 
from  England;  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  valley  hcei  by  eternal  snow, 
and  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  are  as  giants,  attacked  and 
vanquished  daily  by  the  energetic  male  and  female  pigmies  among 
whom  my  smnmer's  holiday  is  passed; — it  seems  as  if  Health 
were  a  powerfdl  genius,  to  be  propitiated  by  strange  sacrifices,  or 
vanquished  and  bent  submissive  to  the  human  will  by  stem  deter- 
mination, and  the  practice  of  savage  and  even  cruel  rites.  Like 
the  African,  who  prays  to  and  beats  his  fetish  alternately,  we 
sojourners  are  at  one  time  humbly  submissive,  and  at  another  boldly 
defiant  in  our  daily  doings ;  but  our  aim  and  hope  never  vary :  and 
if  the  ultimate  result  do  not  bring  tail  Health  over  to  our  side,  and 
to  keep  her  (for  I  must  give  the  object  of  our  worship  a  distinct 
personality)  as  t)ur  ally  during  the  working  year,  why,  we  shall 
have  passed  an  eccentric  time  to  but  little  purpose,  and  our  disap- 
pointment will  be  deep  indeed.  There  are  many  places  in  the 
world  where  Health  is  sought,  and  there  are  as  many  infallible  modes 
of  worshipping  at  her  shrine  as  there  are  theological  creeds.  Take 
Hyde  Park  and  its  Liver  Brigade,  of  which  I  am  a  patient  member. 
What  sends  that  plodding  detachment  of  stout  grave  men,  pounding 
away  up  and  down  the  Row  before  break&st,  upon  long-suffering 
steeds,  every  morning  at  a  given  hour  ?  Not  to  admire  or  to  be 
admired  certainly,  both  of  which  are  sometimes  quoted  as  motives 
for  appearing  in  the  Park.  Potting  aside  the  young  bloods  who 
visit  us  fitfdUy  in  faultless  riding  raiment,  and  who  are  trying  a  new 
horse  at  a  quiet  hour,  or  getting  rid  either  of  superfluous  energy  or  of 
some  feverish  reminiscences  of  the  preceding  night ;  and  confining 
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observation  to  the  Liver  Brigade  proper,  the  '  seven  o*clocks,*  the 
'  eights/  and  the  '  nines,'  their  serions  (not  to  say  dejected)  aspect 
and  their  simple  garb  will  strike  you  first.  Bat  stay,  here  is  one 
stoat  handsome  figure  on  a  powerfol  horse,  whose  exceptionally 
jolly  fikce  and  healthfol  appearance  prove  him  to  have  joined  the 
brigade  for  the  fan  of  the  thing,  and  that  the  straw  hat  thrown  gaily 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  the  open  particoloared  flannel  shirt,  free 
from  the  restraints  of  coUar,  neck-tie,  or  waistcoat,  the  short  coat 
thrown  open,  the  breeches  and  the  boots  in  which  the  stalwart 
nether  limbs  are  cased,  are  all  put  on  out  of  deference  to  the  brigade's 
rale  of  appearing  in  shabby  or  eccentric  dress.  This  jovial  right 
honoarable  gentleman  is  the  inheritor  of  a  famous  name ;  is  himself 
one  of  the  most  popular  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  is  said 
to  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  elsewhere  once  or  twice  by 
accident,  and  is  such  a  picture  of  radiant  health  and  spirits  as  to 
inspire  us  feebler  folk  with  wondering  envy.  He  will  probably  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  inspiration  his  early  ride  has  given  him,  by 
pitching  into  ministers  right  gallantiy  this  very  night,  and  with  a 
dash  and  go  in  voice  and  manner  not  to  be  surpassed. 

Coming  gentiy,  at  some  distance  after  him,  is  a  veiy  diflGerent 
man.  Note  that  spare  wiry  frame  clad  in  an  ancient  tweed  sport- 
ing suit,  which  has  seen  better  days — that  shrewd  shaven  face, 
lined  somewhat  by  thought  and  time — the  dosely-cropped  gray 
hair — and  the  piercing  Jove-like  eye ;  and  before  you  have  time  to 
ask  if  these  belong  to  some  distinguished  elderly  tragedian  accos- 
tomed  to  wear  character- wigs  and  to  command  the  applause  of  the 
town,  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  that  their  owner  is  a  terror  to  wife- 
beaters,  and  to  evil-doers  generally — a  just  and  righteously  severe 
judge,  erst  the  most  dexterous  of  cross-examiners,  whose  time  for 
trotting  down  Constitution  Hill,  on  his  way  to  the  Law  Courts  at 
Westminster,  never  varies,  and  who  has  had  his  full  hour  of  plod- 
ding exercise  in  the  Row  before  he  leaves  it.  The  other  judge — 
who  is  seen  crossing  the  Park  with  equal  regularity  at  the  same 
time,  but  always  on  foot,  and  the  smoke  and  ashes  of  whose  mora- 
ing  cigar  always  remind  one  of  the  quaint  moral  to  the  old  song, 
'  Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco,'  so  symbolical  do  tiiey 
seem  of  the  dead-and-gone  love  and  hopes  and  the  shadowy  and 
vanished  domestic  happiness  he  will  be  adjudicating  upon  an  hour 
later — looks,  in  spite  of  his  distinctly  sporting  legs,  the  very  type  of 
solid  settied  respectability.  The  third  judge  you  see  this  early 
morning  does  not  cross  the  Park  diagonally,  like  the  last,  but  keeps 
the  pathway  by  the  Row,  his  manly  swing  and  stalwart  siride  speak- 
ing of  old  athletic  and  aquatic  triumphs,  and  enabling  him  to  cover 
the  ground  at  a  steady  four-miles-an-hour.  Of  the  three  judges  who 
are  members  of  or  attendants  on  our  Liver  Brigade,  this  one,  who 
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bears  an  honoured  name^  and  who,  it  is  said,  at  his  own  request,  was 
not  knighted  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench,  is  the  one  I  should 
like  least  to  tackle  in  personal  enconnter ;  for  he  shows  ns  from  the 
Row  a  reach  of  arm  and  a  firmness  in  the  plant  of  foot  which  speak 
significantly  of  strength,  as  weU  as  skill  and  staying  power.  Yonder 
gentleman  riding  in  the  blue-serge  yachting  suit  was,  till  lately,  what 
you  took  the  first  judge  to  be — an  actor  of  genius,  and  the  manager 
for  years  of  the  Theatre  Royal  of  a  sister  capital,  renowned  for  its 
learning  and  classic  traditions.  Beyond  him  is  a  famous  railway 
contractor,  whose  giant  frame  is  well  supported  by  his  gallant  bay. 
There,  an  American  millionaire,  with  his  two  sons,  all  three  well 
mounted,  silent,  and  sedate.  Here  again  is,  or  was,  for  I  have 
missed  his  pleasant  kindly  face  and  genial  gossip  since  his  last 
tumble,  another  exalted  dignitary,  whose  stout  elderly  person,  like 
some  legal  judgments,  has  been  frequently  upset.  There  is  a 
good-looking  young  gentleman,  who  has  but  joined  us  recently,  and 
in  connection  witib  whom  Einglake's  saying  in  Eothen,  as  to  a 
mercenary  marriage  leading  to  early  rising,  has  been  rather  wickedly 
quoted.  Here,  on  a  powerful  chestnut,  is  a  courtly  personage, 
whose  wig  matches  his  horse,  and  who,  living  very  near  the  foun- 
tain of  official  honours,  could  tell  you  some  State  secrets  an  he 
would,  besides  letting  you  know  the  inexorable  conditions  under 
which  Crown  livings  are  bestowed.  There  is  the  Queen's  Counsel 
whose  eloquence  saved  his  client  from  destruction  in  a  recent  well- 
known  case,  and  whose  speech  of  the  day  before  you  have,  perhaps, 
read  over  early  coffee  before  your  start.  Here,  wretchedly  mounted 
on  an  undersized  gray  screw,  as  beseems  his  means,  is  one  of  the 
famous  band  of  financiers  whose  family  name  and  power  are  felt 
on  every  Bourse,  and  before  whose  collective  achievements  Sidonia's 
were  prosaic  and  commonplace.  There  is  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment with  the  cheerful  sobriquet  of  'Burials,'  whose  horse  has 
certainly  not  acquired  a  hearse-like  pace.  Here,  stalwart  and  gray- 
bearded,  the  gentleman  who  achieved  temporary  celebrity  years  ago 
by  the  pertinent  shrewdness  of  his  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
when  he  was  foreman  of  the  first  Tichbome  jury.  There,  florid 
and  white-haired,  a  famous  accountant  who  will  balance  your  ledger, 
should  you  unhappily  come  into  liquidation,  with  fEtr  more  agility  and 
ease  than  he  does  himself  on  horseback.  Here,  a  smart  and  natty 
masculine  figure,  with  a  firm  seat,  and  a  charming  daughter  at  his 
side,  who  has  now  transferred  his  establishment  permanently  from 
North  Durham  to  South  Kensington,  and  could  tell  you  more  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  England,  of  which  he  is  an  important  owner, 
and  the  shipping  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  than  you 
could  perhaps  carry  away  before  breakfast.  There,  a  mUitary  peer. 
Here,  a  wealthy  merchant.  There,  a  Stock  Exchange  magnate,  whose 
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gracefdl  ponderosity  and  ancient  lineage  have  earned  for  him  the  i 
of  the  '  Saint's  Rest. '  There,  more  lawyers ;  the  pale  earnest-looking 
man  on  foot,  harrying  along  by  the  railings,  is  a  Queen's  Counsel 
who  has  declined  parliamentary  practice  lately,  to  the  great  giiof  of 
the  agents  in  Great  George-street  and  thereabouts,  and  of  the  olieaits 
who  profited  by  his  skill  before  that  oddest  of  tribmmls,  a  parlia- 
mentary committee.  There,  a  small  batch;of  feminine  beauty,  never 
fresher  nor  more  grateful  to  man's  weary  eyes  than  in  the  early 
morning.  Here,  some  merry  children — some  of  the  boys  with  agr^ 
of  the  knees  which  speaks  of  long  practice  and  early  training.  One 
solitary  clergyman,  whose  theology  must  be  of  a  gloomy  cast,  if  it 
match  the  expression  of  his  fsLce  as  his  handsome  cob  jolts  him  to 
a  sort  of  dreaiy  psalm-tune.  There,  more  men  of  business,  more 
brain-workers  of  other  kinds — some  old,  others  middle-aged — all 
steadfastly  engaged  in  the  great  business  of  shaking  their  livecs, 
and  thus  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Health. 

Such  are  the  people  who  are  to  be  seen  any  morning  in  Hyde 
Park ;  such  have  been  my  companions  there  before  breakfast  eveiy 
season  for  years.  We  never  speak  to,  and  rarely  greet,  each  other. 
That  kind  of  conventionality  can  be  pursued  elsewhere  and  at  a 
different  time  of  day.  We  do  not  keep  our  servants  and  house- 
bold  in  chronic  discomfort  by  our  early  hours ;  we  do  not  give  up 
prematurely  the  enjoyment  of  our  beds  for  the  sake  of  idle  con- 
versation. We  owe  a  duty  to  our  bodies,  and  we  endeavour  to 
perform  it :  we  pay  voluntary  sacrifices  to  Health ;  and  aught  tend- 
ing to  distract  the  mind  might  lessen  the  value  or  impair  the 
validity  of  the  solemn  rite.  We  know  quite  well  what  we  are  all  in 
the  Park  for ;  and  the  figures  I  have  described  are  so  familiar,  that 
they  have  just  passed  in  a  sort  of  procession  over  the  snow  of  the 
Roseg  Glacier  directly  I  compared  the  proceedings  of  the  searchers 
after  health  with  whom  I  am  staying  at  Pontresina,  with  those 
of  the  famous  Liver  Brigade  at  home. 
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'  If  it  should  chance,  upon  some  fatore  day, 

Ton  hear  them  say 

Haply,  that  I  am  lain  asleep  in  death, 

Close  to  my  breath 

(Coming  so  quietly  that  none  may  know) 

Lay  your  lips,  so  .  .  . 

Eiss  and  conjure  me,  thus,  .  •  •  tiU  I  awake, 
And  men  shall  marvel  that  they  called  me  dead^ 
Seeing  me  lean  towards  you  from  my  bed. 

This  for  my  sake !'  •  .  . 

Thus  spake  my  love,  and  kissed  me  as  she  spake. 

n. 
My  love  spake  thus  to  me  in  midwinter ; 
I,  chiding  her, 

Talked  of  long  summer  days,  blossoms  on  bough. 
Sunlight  aglow. 

Woods  wide  awake  with  echo  of  sweet  song, 
And  all  day  long 

Very  ddlight  at  living  life  so  fair ; 

And,  straining  her  towards  me  in  mine  arms. 
Strove  with  light  words  to  silence  her  alarms. 
Smoothed  her  soft  hair. 
And  blamed  her  thoughts,  seeing  so  sad  they  were. 

in. 
But,  well-a-day !  the  winter  overpassed, 
Spring  came  at  last, 

Flow'rs  under  foot  and  birds  upon  the  boughs. 
Fr6m  out  the  house 

Her  women  came,  with  haggard  looks,  and  said, 
'  Tour  love  is  dead ! 

Strewn  round  with  garden-UUes  all  as  fair. 

Come  and  behold  her  where  she  lies  asleep.' 
Then  I,  too  sick  in  spirit  e'en  to  weep 
For  my  despair. 
Passed  up  into  the  house  and  saw  her  there. 
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IV. 

Crowned  with  jast  each  a  wreath  as  one  I  made 

When,  'neath  the  shade. 

We  sat  in  summer-time  breast  high  in  fern, 

Beside  the  bum, 

With  all  life  seeming  moulded  to  our  will — 

So  cold,  so  still, — 

I  had  not  even  kissed  her  oat  of  fear ; 
Yet,  for  acquittal  of  my  promise'  sake, 
And  for  her  own,  that  she  would  straightway  wake, 

I  then  and  there 

Bent  down  my  faltering  lips  to  kiss  my  dear. 


*  Ah,  wake  to  me !'  I  cried,  '  my  love,  my  life ! 

More  than  my  wi£B ! 

Dearer  than  waking  love  of  living  man  !* 

And  I  began 

(Bearmg  in  memory  her  fond  request) 

From  her  cold  breast 

To  thrust  aside  white  lilies  and  green  yew. 
Kissing  and  oalUng  her — '  Awake,  awake ! 
Awake,  my  darling,  for  your  promise'  sake. 
Made  whilst  your  lips  were  warm !'  'Twas  thenlknew 
Her  words  untrue : 

Kiss  howsoe'er  I  might,  she  would  not  wake. 
She  will  not  wake — ah  me,  she  will  not  wake ! 

VIOLBT  FANS. 
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Bt  thb  Authob  or '  Thb  Gahsksepeb  at  Hokb.' 


XI.  A  Feast — Conclusion. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Bassett's  dislike  of 
meeting  Squire  Thorpe  caused  Geoffirey 
to  be  conyeyed  to  Greene  Feme,  for  Felix 
was  there,  and  he  had  sufficient  know- 
i  ledge  of  surgery  to  staunch  the  wound. 
The  shock  to  the  household  on  the 
arrival  of  the  litter  was  of  course  very 
great.  Mayfiednted;  Margaret  yery  nearly 
did  the  same,  but,  recovering  herself  by 
a  strong  effort,  forced  herself  to  help  Felix. 
The  support  afforded  by  her  love  enabled 
her  to  fsLce  the  sight ;  but  when  there  was  nothing  more  that  she 
could  do,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  yet  still  refused  to  leave  the 
room.  Felix  asked  Valentine,  who  still  moved  as  one  dazed,  to  send 
Bassett,  as  the  best  rider,  for  a  doctor  from  the  town.  As  he  got 
up  into  the  saddle,  he  asked  Valentine  if  he  had  any  loose  silver  or 
a  cigar.  Valentine  mechanically  gave  him  all  he  had  and  his  cigar- 
case  ;  and  the  old  trooper,  never  even  in  moments  of  the  highest 
excitement  forgetting  to  take  good  care  of  himself,  went  clattering 
down  the  road.  The  doctor  came,  examined  Felix's  work,  improved 
upon  it,  and  pronounced  Geo&ey's  wound  painful  rather  than  dan* 
gerous.  Augustus,  after  taking  sundry  nips  of  strong  liquor  with 
the  silver  Valentine  had  given  him,  in  Kingsbury,  presently  returned 
to  the  hamlet,  and  stopped  at  the  Spotted  Cow,  where,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  a  number  of  the  gossips  of  the  place  had  assembled. 
Here  he  became  the  hero  of  the  hour,  puffing  his  cigars,  and  spend- 
ing his  money  right  royally.  But  having  had  lengthened  experi- 
ence of  his  imaginative  powers,  they  totally  refused  to  believe  him 
now  he  spoke  the  truth.  They  grinned  at  the  idea  of  Geoffrey  and 
Valentine  firing  intentionally  at  each  other,  and  still  more  ridiculed 
the  embellishment  which  he  added — how  he  stepped  between  the 
levelled  guns  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  They  knew  him  too  well. 
'  It  wur  an  accident,  of  course,'  they  said. 

*  I  tell  you  they  fought  a  regular  battle,'  said  Augustus,  in  a 
towering  rage.     '  You  be  a  parcel  of  fools !' 

*  If  they  did  vite,'  said  the  landlord  slowly,  *  you  med  be  zure 
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Bassett  put  his  yod  [bead]  inside  a  rabbit-hole  Yor  fear  of  the  shot 
— and  how  could  he  knaw  ?' 

'  Ha,  ha !'  snob  was  the  popular  yerdict. 

Geoffirey,  so  soon  as  he  could  speak,  declared  it  an  accident, 
and  as  such  it  passed  outside  Greene  Feme.  The  only  witness 
indeed  was  Bassett,  whose  sodden  word  was  not  worth  taking,  eyen 
had  any  stir  been  made.  So  soon  as  the  excitement  of  the  day 
was  over,  too,  Bassett — old  soldier  as  he  was — seeing  which  side 
his  bread  was  buttered,  turned  round,  and  openly  proclaimed  that 
he  was  drunk  when  he  made  his  statement  about  the  fight.  In 
this  everybody  believed  him.  But  Valentine,  whose  remorse  was 
beyond  expression,  notwithstanding  Geoffirey's  wish,  gave  Felix  and 
Squire  Tnorpe  the  true  version  of  the  case,  laying  all  the  blame 
upon  himself.  His  jealousy  and  hatred  disappeared,  the  old  friend- 
ship returned,  and  he  did  idl  in  his  power  to  show  it. 

Though  Margaret  did  not  know  all  the  truth,  she  was  not 
without  a  pang  of  conscience,  for  she  recollected  the  nutting,  and 
reproached  herself  for  not  discouraging  Valentine.  It  was  long 
before  Geoffirey  recovered ;  as  the  doctor  had  said,  the  wound, 
though  not  dangerous,  was  painful,  and  took  more  time  to  heal 
than  seemed  proportioned  to  its  character.  Margaret  nursed  him 
with  all  the  devotion  of  love ;  May  aided  her ;  and  indeed  his 
convalescence  was  almost  an  idyl.  Friends  gathered  round  to 
cheer  and  make  the  time  pass  happily, — Felix,  the  Squire,  Valen- 
tine. The  two  farmers,  Ruck  and  Hedges,  dropped  in  occasionally 
to  inquire.  The  spring  almost  came  again  before  he  was  strong, 
and  it  was  then  necessary  to  take  a  change.  The  pleasant  cirde 
at  Greene  Feme  was  temporarily  broken  up,  but  for  a  short  time 
only.  In  the  summer  they  met  again  at  the  sea,  and  a  double 
maniage  was  arranged  for  the  autumn,  when  May's  year  of  mourn- 
ing had  elapsed.  After  old  Fisher's  affairs  were  investigated,  it 
was  found  that  his  loss  over  the  racing  was  but  a  few  hundreds — 
quite  a  small  sum  in  comparison  with  his  fortune.  But  his  soul 
had  become  so  steeped  in  avarice  that  he  could  not  endure  it ;  it 
had  struck  him  as  heavy  a  blow  as  if  it  had  been  the  whole  accu- 
mulation of  his  life.  There  were  ample  means  left — ^for  a  farmer, 
positive  wealth — and  May  was  comparatively  rich.  The  old  hags 
who  robbed  the  house  escaped  punishment,  though  made  to  disgorge 
their  plunder.  May  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  prosecute — Uie 
whole  matter  was  too  painful  to  be  raked  up.  Bassett  benefited 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  one;  Margaret  gave  him  the  credit  of 
saving  Geoffirey's  life,  and  when  she  began  to  show  an  interest  in 
him  the  old  trooper  brightened  up.  He  had  hitherto  felt  himself 
an  outcast.  Now  he  was  made  much  of,  the  better  qualities  came 
out ;  he  furbished  himself  up,  and  held  his  head  higher.     He  coold 
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sot  indeed  entirely  break  from  drink,  bat  he  did^  with  an  effort, 
cnrtail  his  glasses.  He  attended  to  his  woik,  and  became  a  yala- 
able  assistant.  So  much  does  the  mind  affect  the  body  that  the 
influence  of  kindness  can  even  improye  the  condition  of  a  drunkard. 
Valentine,  tliankful  to  him  for  escape  from  a  life-long  regret,  petted 
him.  Geofiey,  grateful  for  the  blow  which  had  diverted  the  car- 
tridge, petted  him.  Squire  Thorpe  relented,  and  even  gave  him 
permission  to  shoot  in  Thorpe  Wood.  Of  this  permission  Augustus 
did  not  make  much  use ;  the  incitement  of  poaching  was  lacking. 

The  double  marriage — Margaret  and  GeofBrey,  May  and  Felix 
— took  place  early  in  September  at  Millboume  Church.  As  the 
carriages  rolled  away,  after  breakfast,  from  the  porch  at  Oreene 
feme,  in  the  beautiful  sunshine,  and  with  the  shouts  of  the  vil- 
lagers and  the  rattling  of  rice,  Felix  thought  to  himself,  *  This  day 
at  least  we  may  surely  say  ''  Gaudeamus"  in  the  fulness  of  our 
bearts.'  Valentine  could  not  bring  himself  to  be  present  at  the 
*wedding — he  would  not  have  been  human  if  he  had ;  but  he  sent  the 
brides  a  handsome  present  each.  They  are  both  to  reside  at 
Kingsbury,  within  easy  reach  of  Greene  Feme. 

By  Margaret's  special  wish  in  the  aftemoon  there  was  a  dinner, 
or,  as  the  guests  persisted  in  calling  it,  a  supper,  to  the  labourers 
and  their  wives  in  the  bam.  In  superintendiug  this,  Mrs.  Estcourt 
found  some  little  relief  from  the  sadness  which  always  weighs  upon 
those  left  behind  after  a  joyous  marriage.  It  was  a  large  affair,  for 
besides  the  men  employed  on  Greene  Feme,  others  working  on 
adjoining  farms  were  bidden  to  the  feast^  which  was  also  to  be 
countenanced  by  many  of  higher  rank. 

There  was  less  difficulty  in  clearing  the  bam  for  the  purpose, 
because  stores  of  com  are  not  now  kept.  The  winnowing  machine 
was  stowed  away  in  the  corner,  together  with  the  polished  bushel 
measure  and  the  broad  wooden  shovels.  A  floor  so  level  was  easily 
swept,  though  the  roof  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  longest 
broom.  It  was  supported  by  beams  of  chestnut — a  lofty  piece  oi 
ancient  workmanship,  not  unlike  some  noble  halls  that  yet  exist. 
The  cobwebs  up  there  had  not  been  disturbed  for  generations ;  the 
bats  among  the  tiles  slept  on  heedless  of  the  stir.  A  noble  apart- 
ment it  made,  wide  and  long  and  high ;  a  place  where  men  could 
breathe  and  live  a  larger,  if  a  more  ragged,  life  than  in  the  con^ 
tracted  space  of  rooms. 

Against  the  door-posts  inside,  and  at  intervals  around  the  walls, 
rose  columns  of  com ;  whole  sheaves  of  wheat,  stacked  in  piles,  for 
a  less  quantity  would  scarcely  have  been  seen  in  so  great  a  space. 
Nor  was  the  white  and  drooping  barley  forgotten ;  and  these,  the 
wealth  of  the  comfields,  were  strewn  in  profusion  with  the  flowers 
that  were  yet  in  bloom.     Scarlet  poppies,  blue  harebells,  the  yellow 
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com  marigolds,  the  mauye  mallows^  the  '  bntter  and  eggs/  and 
woodbine, — all  were  there,  gathered  by  willing  hands.  Ferns, 
some  already  yellow  and  some  green,  tall  reeds  with  beaatifiil 
waying  heads,  and  rushes,  were  placed  at  the  side  of  the  wheat, 
relieving  the  bright  flowers  and  the  dry-looking  com  with  their 
green ;  branches  of  oak,  upon  whose  twigs  the  yomig  acorns  were 
showing;  branches  of  hazel  with  the  nuts,  and  of  hawthorn  with 
the  haws,  were  hung  between  the  sheayes. 

The  tables,  with  the  exception  of  one  across  at  the  top,  were  of 
plank  on  trestles,  and  the  seats  of  equally  primitive  style — stools 
from  the  farm,  and  so  on ;  and  when  they  ran  short  a  broad  plank 
stretched  from  one  pile  of  empty  cheese-yats  to  another.  Upon  the 
tables,  flowers  in  pots  and  cat  flowers  were  arranged. 

Augastas  Bassett  was  of  considerable  assistance  in  these  pre- 
parations— he  always  was  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  unlimited 
feeding  and  liquor.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  glance  in  at  the  kitchen, 
and  see  that  the  copper  was  friU  of  potatoes — for  no  pots  could  con- 
tain the  quantity  required — and  that  enough  cabbage  had  been  out 
to  fill  a  few  bu^el  baskets. 

As  the  time  fixed  approached  the  older  men  began  to  stroU  np, 
and  after  them  the  women — always  apart  from  their  husbands; 
men  came  with  men,  and  women  with  women,  not  together,  though 
they  might  dwell  in  the  same  cottage.  Among  them  were  old 
Gaffer  Kstol-Legs,  Jabez  the  shepherd,  and  his  nephew,  and  Jenny 
the  dairymaid  from  the  Warren,  for  whom  a  trap  had  been  specially 
sent.  The  men  on  the  farm  who,  in  attendance  on  the  catUe,  had 
been  obliged  to  work  till  the  last  moment,  now  came  to  the  pump 
in  the  yard  and  splashed  themselves  with  much  noise,  amid  the 
rough  jokes  of  the  idlers  around. 

By  and  by,  Squire  Thorpe  and  Mrs.  Estcourt,  Farmer  Ruck  and 
Farmer  Hedges,  and  several  more  farmers  who  had  been  invited 
came  across  from  the  house,  and  immediately  old  and  young  began 
to  take  their  places.  The  Squire  said  the  shortest  of  graces,  the 
covers  were  lifted,  and  the  smoke  and  steam  from  yards  of  solid 
beef  and  mutton  rose  into  the  lofty  roof.  At  the  cross-table  at  the 
top  a  plentiful  supply  of  game  appeared,  from  Thorpe  Wood.  Now 
the  solid  beef  began  to  gape  as  slice  after  slice  was  cut  and  piled 
upon  the  plates  that  came  faster  and  faster,  till  the  carvers,  standing 
up  to  their  work,  were  forced  to  take  off  their  jackets  to  have  their 
arms  at  greater  liberty.  The  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  rever- 
berated in  the  hollow  bam — the  men  ate  steadily  on,  with  a  calm 
persistent  thoroughness ;  like  the  null- wheel  at  the  Warren,  their 
chins  wagged  without  haste  and, without  rest.  The  process  was 
only  varied  by  a  momentary  pause  while  the  two-pronged  forks  were 
stuck  into  the  potatoes  in  the  dish,  a  much  more  effectual  plan  than 
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bothering  with  a  spoon,  or  while  a  goodly  load  of  salt  was  shovelled 
from  the  saltcellar  with  the  tip  of  ihe  knife.  Meantime  Angastus, 
happy  as  a  king,  with  the  can  of  ale  in  his  hands,  went  round 
and  round  and  up  and  down  the  long  tables,  filling  the  mugs  and 
glasses,  never  weary  of  well-doing.  No  one  can  understand  the 
latent  possibilities  of  physical  development  he  possesses  till  he  has 
seen  the  agricxiltm*al  laboorer  eat.  It  is  indeed  a  goodly  spectacle, 
and  for  my  part  I  own  I  love  to  see  it,  and  wish  them  all,  great  and 
small,  plenty  wherewith  to  heartily  satisfy  those  honest  appetites. 
Bat  it  is  easy  to  see  how  we  English  conquered  the  world,  since 

*  The  Beat  of  empire  is  the  belly.* 

So  steadily  went  the  eating,  that  before  the  meat  was  quite  done 
already  the  sun  began  to  slope  downwards,  and  shone  fiill  in  at  the 
open  doorway.  For  the  bam  having  no  windows  to  speak  of,  the 
vast  broad  doors,  wider  than  the  gates  of  Gaza,  were  thrown  open 
both  for  light  and  air.  The  sunbeams  fell  full  on  the  face  of  Gaffer 
Pistol-Legs,  who  chanced  to  sit  opposite,  and  lit  up  his  ancient 
features,  which  might  have  been  carved  by  a  monk  for  a  gurgoyle, 
80  wrinkled  were  they.  After  awhile  the  rays  seemed  to  awaken 
the  patriarch  from  his  munching,  and,  blinking  his  eyes,  he  looked 
up  and  placed  both  his  fists  upon  the  table,  still  holding  his  knife 
and  fork,  the  points  upward.  EUs  neighbours,  seeing  that  the  old 
man  was  about  to  speak,  stayed  with  half-open  mouths  to  listen. 

'  This  be  the  vinest  veast,  you,'  said  the  Ancient,  '  this  be  the 
vinest  veast,  you,  as  ever  I  zeed  since  ould  Squire  Thorpe — his'n's 
feyther  [nodding  his  head  towards  the  top  of  the  table] — got  up  the 
junketting  when  the  news  come  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  dree- 
score  year  ago.  The  vinest  veast  althegither  since  ould  Boney  were 
whopped.  Yellucks  !' — as  much  as  to  say.  Look  here,  that  is  my 
dictum. 

This  poor  old  man,  humble  as  he  was,  had  many  friends,  both 
of  his  own  class  and  among  those  above  him,  to  give  him  a  kind 
word  or  a  lift.  A  contrast,  this,  with  the  ancient  and  brutal  miser 
Fisher,  who  had  faced  that  other  magnificent  sunset  on  the  hills  the 
year  before. 

After  the  pudding  Squire  Thorpe  gave  the  health  of  the  brides 
and  their  bridegrooms ;  and  rising  en  masse,  they  made  the  old 
bam  ring  again  with  cheering  and  hammering  of  the  tables.  Down 
fell  two  of  tiie  plank-seats,  and  added  a  booming  roar  to  the  noise. 

Mrs.  Estcourt  slipped  out  into  the  air  for  a  minute,  and  came 
through  the  rickyard.  The  rosy  light  of  the  setting  sun,  now 
behind  the  trees  of  Thorpe  Wood,  lit  up  the  house  and  the  bam  and 
the  fields.  The  call  of  the  partridge,  '  Gaer-wit,  caer-wit !'  sounded 
across  the  stubble.     Far  away  upon  the  hill  shone  a  brilliant  red 
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light — a  Tery  beacon — flashing  and  gleaming.  It  was  the  last 
leyel  rays  of  the  snn  reflected  from  the  west  window  of  the  chnrcfa 
— a  light  of  good  omen  for  those  who  had  therein  been  made  one 
that  day.  Yet  joying  in  their  joy  and  hoping  their  hopes,  Uie  tears 
came  fast  from  her  swelling  heart.  But  there  arose  the  toning  of 
a  fiddle — *  tum-tum,  tup-tup  !* — and  her  sigh,  as  she  turned  away 
and  forced  down  her  feelings,  was  drowned  in  a  roar  and  stamping 
from  the  bam.  It  was  her  own  health  that  they  were  drinking, 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  crowd  began  to  pour  forth  from  the 
wide  portal.  The  older  men  settled  to  their  pipes — an  ample  sup- 
ply of  long  clay  pipes,  stacked  anglewise,  was  provided  for  them. 
But  the  lissom  young  men  and  the  giggling  girls  trooped  across  the 
rickyard  to  the  leyel  meadow,  which  the  sheep  had  cropped  close, 
and  which  had  been  also  carefully  mown  for  the  purpose.  Had  it 
rained,  there  would  still  haye  been  dancing-room  in  the  bam ;  bat 
it  was  warm  and  dry,  so  they  footed  it  on  the  sward. 

Mrs.  Estcourt,  a  little  shrinking  and  nervous,  had  to  open  it 
with  the  Squire ;  and,  instead  of  finishing,  they  commenced  with 
*  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley,*  that  fine  old  country  dance.  After  a  short 
time  she  left  it,  but  the  rest  grew  wilder  and  wilder.  The  dancing 
was  like  a  maelstrom,  suckiug  in  all  that  came  within  its  circling 
sound.  Those  who  had  at  first  held  aloof,  saying  that  they  were 
too  old  or  stiflf,  or  didn't  know  how,  by  degrees  were  drawn  in,  and 
frisked  as  merrily  as  the  lads.  So  the  weaiyful  women,  whose 
hearts  had  already  been  made  glad,  hummed  the  tune  and  flung 
through  it  with  a  will.  The  children  set  up  a  dance  of  their  own, 
joining  hands  in  a  ring.  '  Let's  jine  in,'  said  Farmer  Buck  to 
Farmer  Hedges ;  and  away  they  went  with  the  stream — a  sight  not 
to  be  seen  bilt  once  in  fifty  years.  The  Ancient,  Daddy  Pistol- 
Legs,  sitting  in  the  bam  and  listening  to  the  music,  lifted  his 
oaken  staff  and  beat  time  upon  an  empty  barrel.  So  lustily  did  the 
village  band  blow  and  fiddle  that  the  cart-horses  in  the  meadows, 
who  always  cock  up  their  ears  at  the  sound  of  a  drum  or  a  trumpet, 
galloped  to  and  fro  with  excitement. 

The  Squire's  gamekeeper  by  and  by  came  along,  with  his  gun 
under  his  arm,  to  see  the  fun,  when  Augustus  Bassett,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  magnanimity,  went  up  to  him  with  his  can  and  poured  him 
out  a  foaming  mug.  But  as  he  went  to  the  house  to  replenish  the 
can  he  could  not  forbear  muttering  to  himself,  '  I  can't  see  what  he 
wants  to  show  his  face  here  for.' 

The  bats  had  now  left  the  tiles  of  the  bam,  and  were  wheeling 
to  and  fro.  But  the  band  blew  and  fiddled,  well  refreshed  by  Au- 
gustus's can,  and  the  dancers  whirled  about  yet  more  fast  and  furious. 
Sly  couples,  however,  occasionally  slipped  aside  to  do  a  little  court- 
ing.    Tummas  and  Bause,  after  slowly  sauntering  up  the  hedgerow, 
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came  to  a  gateway^  and,  looking  throngh^  beheld  the  broad  ronnd 
face  of  the  foil  moon  placidly  shining. 

'  Aw,  thur  be  the  moon,  yon ;  a'  be  as  big  as  a  waggon- wheel,' 
Baid  Tmnmas,  patting  his  arm  as  far  ronnd  her  plamp  waist  as  it 
would  go. 

*  Let  I  bide,'  said  Ranse. 

*  I  wooU  kiss  ee,'  said  Tummas  sturdily. 
'  Thee  shatn't/ 

There  was  some  stmggliDg,  bnt  Tnmmas  sncoeeded  with  less 
difficulty  than  he  expected.  The  damsel  was  relenting  nnder  the 
influence  of  loug  and  faithful  attentions.  Tummas,  like  a  wise 
man,  hit  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  pressed  for  the  publication  of 
the  banns. 

'  Aw,'  said  Rause,  at  last,  with  a  finished  air  of  languid  weari- 
ness, as  if  quite  worn  out  with  importunity,  that  could  not  have 
been  much  improved  on  in  a  drawing-room,  *aw,  'spose  us  med 
as  well,  you.     If  thee  woot  do't,  /  can't  help  it,  can  ee  ?' 

So  the  beautifol  moonlight  streamed  down  calmly  upon  the 
white  ricks,  the  white  loaded  waggon,  and  the  white  stubble  on  the 
slightly  rising  ground.  Still  the  blare  of  the  brass  echoed  back 
from  the  house,  the  drum  boomed,  and  the  fiddle's  treble  sounded 
over  the  mead  where  white  skirts  flickered  round  and  round.  But 
the  mother's  heart,  as  she  stood  for  a  minute  alone  in  her  chamber 
gazing  out  at  the  night,  was  far,  far  away  with  her  daughter,  and 
almost  as  much  with  that  other  girl  who  had  been  to  her  as  a  second 
child. 

In  the  bam  the  sweet  fresh  scent  of  flowers  and  wheat  had  long 
since  been  overcome  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Big  as  the  bam 
was,  it  was  full  of  smoke  and  the  odour  of  pipes  and  ale.  Hedges 
and  Ruck,  not  able  to  do  much  dancing,  had  come  back,  and  sat  in 
chairs  in  the  doorway,  very  happily  hobnobbing  with  Augustus  to 
fill  their  glasses.  At  last,  however,  whether  it  was  the  unwonted 
whirling  of  the  dance,  or  whether  it  was  the  xxxx  ale,  these  two 
old  cronies  fell  out,  and  abused  each  other  as  only  old  cronies  can, 
to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  bystanders.  These  crowded  up  to 
listen  to  their  mutual  revelations. 

'  Thee  shaved  the  brook,'  said  Ruck,  shaking  his  fist.  *  Thee 
scooped  out  the  ground  on  the  Squire's  side,  wur  the  bend  wur,  and 
put  the  mud  on  thy  side.  I'll  wam  thee  took  nigh  three  lug  of 
land.' 

'  I  only  straightened  un,'  explained  Hedges,  '  when  I  cleaned 
un  out.     A'  wur  ter-rable  crooked.' 

*  Aw !  [with  scom].  Thee  put  all  the  straightness  thee  own 
side  a-wuver !' 

'  Thee  bist  alius  pinching  the  king's  highway,'  shouted  Hedges, 
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Bttmg  by  this  last  tannt^  and  only  withheld  from  battle  by  two  strong 
labourers.  *  Thee  cuts  thy  hedges  by  the  road  inside,  and  lets 
nm  grow  oat  on  the  green,  a-most  into  the  road.  A  sort  of  a 
rolling-fence,  doant  ee  zee  1* 

'  Beer  in,  bark  out,'  said  Pistol-Legs  sententioasly. 

The  Squire,  hearing  the  noise,  came  across  from  the  house; 
and  at  sight  of  him  the  two  would-be  combatants  quieted  down ; 
when  Augustus  thrust  a  great  double-handled  mug  between  them, 
from  which  they  had  to  drink  in  token  of  restored  amity. 

*  They  won't  know  nothing  about  it  to-morrow  morning,'  stid 
Augustus,  as  a  man  of  experience,  slightly  unsteady  on  his  own 
legs.     *  They'll  forget  all  about  it.' 

*  I  thenks  it  be  a-most  time  to  go  whoam,'  said  Pistol-Legs, 
rising  with  some  difiSculty.  *  Here,  Dan'l !'  to  one  of  his  numerous 
descendants.     *  Let  I  hould  on  by  thee.' 

It  was  abundantly  evident  that  Pistol-Legs  was  right ;  it  was 
time  to  go  home.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Squire  returned  again, 
and  announced  that  the  feast  was  oyer ;  when  the  assembly  sepa- 
rated peacefully,  after  the  wont  of  country-folk,  though  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  tiiere  came  distant  *  Hurrays'  and  cheering  as  the 
groups  went  down  the  road. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Jabez  the  shepherd,  with 
his  dog  Job  at  his  feet,  was  found  astride  of  a  stile  in  the 
meadows.  He  had  stuck  close  to  the  barrel  all  day,  and  was 
roaring,  at  the  top  of  a  Toice  accustomed  to  shout  across  half  a  mile 
of  down,  the  veracious  ballad  of  *  Gaarge  Ridler's  Oven/  of  noted 
memory : 

*  When  I  goes  dead,  as  it  med  hap, 

Why,  hnry  me  under  the  good  ale-tap  I 

Wi*  Yoolded  arma  thnr  let  me  lie, 

Cheek  hy  jowl  mj  dog  and  1 1' 
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Db.  Andbew  Spabe. 

Db.  Spabe  dwells  in  a  well-known  square  in  what  may  be  defined 
as  the  medical  quarter  of  London.  His  house  is  close  to  that  in 
which  the  nobleman  known  as  the  '  Invisible  Prince*  died  a  short 
time  ago.  The  approaches  to  Dr.  Andrew  Spark's  door  are  apt  to 
be  occupied  by  carriages,  great  and  small,  during  the  hours  of  con- 
sultation,  ranging  from  very  early  breakfast  to  yery  late  luncheon. 
So  great  is  the  attendance,  that  all  but  robust  invalids  make  ap- 
pointments beforehand,  as  considerable  vigour  is  required  to  sit  out 
the  long  'wait'  which  precedes  an  audience.  The  patient  is  admitted 
by  a  foll-Toiced  servant,  clad  in  solenm  black  and  an  unctuously- 
dignified  manner.  In  sonorous  tones  the  myrmidon  inquires 
whether  the  patient  has  an  appointment,  and,  if  not,  tells  him  how 
long  he  may  have  to  wait,  and  then  ushers  him  into  the  dining-room. 
Ample  time  is  afibrded  for  a  study  of  this  well-proportioned  apart- 
ment, with  its  richly-hued  Turkey  carpet  and  ceiling  decorated  to 
match.  After  an  hour  or  two  gazing  from  carpet  to  ceiling  and 
back  again,  the  patient  sidles  up  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  there  finds 
a  huge  bronze  dock,  presented  to  Dr.  Andrew  Spark  for  his  excel- 
lent conduct  in  cholera  time.  Not  very  much  cheered  by  a  fire,  of 
the  most  approved  fashion,  made  in  a  vast  fireplace,  lined  with 
tiles,  he  edges  towards  the  two  large  windows  looking  upon  the 
square  of  the  vanished  statue.  It  is  a  grim  look-out  towards  the 
halls  of  the  'Invisible  Prince;'  but  it  would  be  endurable  were  it 
not  for  the  coloured  glass  of  dull  yellow  and  sickly  green  inserted 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  windows,  as  if  to  intensify  the  gloom.  To 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  coloured  panes,  two  dreadful  women 
shine  out  of  them— one  a  green  woman,  and  the  other  a  yellow 
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woman — both  sprawling  on  the  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  make  ont 
what  these  bilioos  women  in  glass  may  be.  If  they  are  repentant 
Magdalens^  Dr.  Spark's  patients,  who  are  of  gig,  or  rather  two- 
guinea,  respectability,  ought  to  foel  thonselves  grioTOUsly  in- 
sulted ;  and  if  the  bilious  women  are  not  Magdalens,  what  manner 
of  creatures  are  they  ?  As  if  in  mockery,  th^re  are  very  comfort- 
able window-seats;  but  the  terrible  wiunen  frighten  the  patient 
away  from  them  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  where  he  can  con- 
template the  two  tall  columns  which  mount  guard  over  the  side- 
board, and  pass  his  time  in  wondering  whether  they  are  of  real 
marble,  scagliola,  or  painted  iron.  An  American  patient,  whose 
complexion  suggests  that  he  has  been  living  exdusiYely  on  beaven' 
tails,  punkin-pies,  and  cold  pork  and  beans  for  many  years  past, 
walks  fairly  up  to  the  dubious  columns,  feels  them  with  his  palm, 
raps  them  with  his  knuckles,  and  evidently  goes  through  a  calcu- 
lation of  how  much  it  would  cost  him  to  get  just  such  a  pair  de- 
livered, duty  and  carriage  paid,  at  his  marine  villa  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  The  trail  of  the  cocktail  is  marked  plainly  on  this 
poor  gentleman's  corrugated  cheeks,  and  his  irritability  is  accenta- 
ated  by  the  violence  with  which  he  dashes  down  the  Times  of  last 
Friday  week  and  the  illustrated  papers  of  last  month,  only  to  sink 
down  at  last  with  a  blank  look  of  despair.'  He  must  be  very  ill, 
for  his  countrymen  are  at  once  the  most  patient  and  persistent  of 
created  beings.  On  observing  him  for  a  few  minutes,  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  involuntarily  turns  to  that  chamber  of  horrors  at  the 
museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  wherein  are  preserved  specimens 
of  the  human  liver  in  every  stage  of  degeneration.  What  is  the 
matter  with  that  gaunt  yellow  American's  liver  ?  Has  it  assumed 
the  true  nutmeg  character,  or  are  there  only  holes  in  it  throogh 
which  one  might  thrust  a  walking-stick  ?  Who  knows  ?  What, 
again,  is  the  matter  with  the  obvious  '  old  Indian'  sitting  gravely 
in  the  comer  with  the  Contemporary  Review  of  three  months  ago? 
He  looks  tough  and  wiry,  but  curry  is  no  longer  hot  in  the  mouth, 
or  he  would  not  be  here.  There  is,  of  course,  the  inevitable  fiat 
man,  who  should  drive  fat  oxen  rather  than  a  quiU.  His  com- 
plexion is  pallid,  his  jowl  pendulous,  his  neck  laps  over  his  shirt- 
collar  in  an  ominous  roll,  giving  him  the  look  of  a  walrus.  He 
stares  solemnly  at  the  fireplace,  and  is  apparently  trying  to  make 
out  the  identity  of  the  bony  females  depicted  on  the  tile-woik. 
What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  looks  strong  enough  to  draw  a 
truck ;  but  perhaps  he  is  suffering  from  '  weak  heart,'  or  thinks 
that  he  is.  Many  ladies  are  gathered  at  Dr.  Spark's  on  this  doll 
morning :  ancient  dames,  with  snowy  hair  and  sad  white  faces — 
younger  ones,  gloomy  and  distraites — mighty  dowagers,  of  the 
dimensions  which  struck  terror  into  the  soul  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
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thome — and  brisk  yonng  beauties,  looking  as  if  pain  or  sorrow  had 
iiOTer  nibbed  shoulder  against  their  costly  far  mantles.  They  all 
begin  by  trying  to  read  the  superannuated  yolumes  on  the  table,  and 
all  fall  back  at  last  on  the  contemplation  of  the  stem  uncompromis- 
ing dock,  the  dubious  columns,  the  bilious  women  in  coloured  glass, 
the  sideboard,  with  its  modem  imitations  of  gris  de  Flandres,  Vene- 
tian and  German  glass,  and  the  chairs,  with  covering  nailed  down 
on  them  firmly  with  multitudinous  nails,  as  if  they  were  cofi&ns. 
Then  they  stare  at  the  wall-paper,  in  which  golden  stars  appear  to 
float  in  a  firmament  of  bilious  olive,  till  one,  more  strong-minded 
than  the  rest,  makes  a  dash  at  the  great  brass  inkstand,  and  sets 
vigorously  to  work  writing  letters,  like  a  sensible  woman,  as  she  is. 
One  by  one  the  patients  are  summoned  by  the  sonorous-voiced 
butler,  and  pass  across  the  goodly  hall  into  the  consulting-room  on 
the  other  side— a  snug  apartment,  the  walls  of  which,  as  if  to  make 
amends  for  the  dearth  of  pictorial  art  in  the  dining-room,  are  liter- 
ally covered  with  devotional  works,  rich  with  gold  and  vivid  hues. 
On  shelves  and  brackets  are  reduced  copies  of  the  triumphs  of 
antique  sculpture.  At  the  window  is  placed  a  vast  desk,  on  which 
lies  an  instrument  less  pleasant  to  look  upon  than  the  copy  of 
Bafaelle's  '  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,'  which  hangs  on  the  opposite 
wb31.  This  instrument  is  a  thing  of  terror,  with  its  long  steel  arms 
extended  as  if  to  clutch  its  victim,  who  has  now  no  time  to  retreat ; 
for  he  is  at  once  welcomed  by  a  kindly  voice,  with  just  a  pleasant 
twang  of  the  far  side  of  Tweed.  Seated  on  a  plain  upright  chair,  he 
undergoes  a  swift  and  searching  investigation.  He  is  asked  to 
reveal  first  his  sufierings,  and  then  his  manner  of  life,  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour,  to  the  keen-faced  doctor,  whose  sharply-pointed 
beard  is  quickly  raised  and  dropped  with  each  query.  Dr.  Spark's 
costume  is  of  that  curiously  smooth  black  which  conveys  the  idea 
that  it  grows  on  the  wearer :  that  if  one  met  him  at  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit,  he  would  still  wear  the 
same  exterior.  There  are  men  of  this  kind  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  in  that  dubious  region  which  abuts  on  the  domain 
of  pure  science.  There  is  great  power  of  inquisition  in  the 
pointed  beard,  which  seems  determined  to  plunge  into  the  inner- 
most secrets  of  the  soul.  With  furtive  look  the  patient  eyes 
the  unpleasant  instrument  on  the  desk,  inwardly  hoping  that 
it  is  reserved  for  more  dangerous  cases,  and  that  he  is  not 
fax  gone  enough  to  require  its  application.  The  hope  is  futile. 
The  sharply-pointed  beard  turns  away  for  an  instant,  and  a 
soft  ddioate  hand  seizes  the  gruesome  apparatus,  which  appears 
capable  of  any  atrocity,  from  the  drawing  of  a  tooth  to  the  am- 
putation of  a  limb.  He  listens  anxiously,  to  hear  at  last  that 
the  spitefol-looking  machine  is  only  a  double  steUioscope  used  by 
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Dr.  Spark  for  examining  the  heart.  The  apparently  cmel  arms  an 
unclosed,  but  only  that  one  extremity  of  each  may  be  inserted  in 
the  ear  of  the  physician,  who  belioTes  himself  thus  enabled  to  gauge 
the  condition  of  the  patient's  heart  more  perfectly;  and  beyond 
donbty  this  part  of  the  examination  is  most  carefolly  conducted. 
Sounded  thoroughly  while  in  a  sitting  position,  the  patient  is  next 
asked  to  walk  and  then  to  run  a  few  steps,  after  which  he  is  sounded 
again  and  again,  and  feels  for  the  moment  as  if  he  were  undergoing 
the  examination  preliminary  to  that  very  unpleasant  operation  the 
insurance  of  his  life.  Then  he  is  questioned  as  to  hereditary  goat 
and  nervous  affections,  and  is  asked  to  show  how  well  he  can  read 
with  one  eye  coyered  over.  At  length  the  physician  speaks,  giving  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  his  patient's  condition,  and  prescribing  a  role 
of  life  somewhat  differing  from  that  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  follow.  He  not  infrequently  writes  down  minute  directions  as  to 
the  conduct  of  life — as  to  meat,  drink,  and  exercise;  and  delivers  a 
little  lecture  in  which  the  harshness  and  implacability  of  Nature  an 
ftdly  set  forth.  Life  is  shut  in  a  narrow  groove  and  must  be  pur- 
sued therein.  The  questioner  is  not  very  ill — people  who  are  very 
ill  do  not  often  consult  Dr.  Spark — but  he  is  sickly  enough  to  cause 
anxiety  to  his  friends,  and  a  consultation  is  considered  neces- 
sary. If  he  have  resided  in  hot  climates,  or  led  a  fast,  furious, 
and  fashionable  life,  he  will  probably  hear  that  *  Nature  is  implae- 
able,'  and  that,  '  sooner  or  later,  she  will  revenge  herself  on  those 
who  neglect  her  laws.'  A  natural  life,  with  but  slight  assistance 
from  medicaments,  is  prescribed,  and  one  luxury  after  the  other  ie 
gently  but  firmly  forbidden.  This  question  of  life  and  diet  ii 
strongly  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Spark.  Finally  comes  the  prescrip- 
tion ;  and  the  patient  retires  from  the  presence  of  the  physician 
with  the  disquieting  phrase,  *  Nature  is  implacable,'  before  his  mind'0 
eye,  as  if  blazoned  on  a  fiery  scroll. 

Mb.  Osbio  Claypole. 

GoLD-BiMMED  spcctaclcs  ;  hair  carefolly  distributed  by  the  taish, 
so  that  it  covers  the  area  conmiitted  to  it  by  nature ;  and  black 
whiskers  crisply  curled  round  a  rosy,  healthy  face,  convey  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Osric  Claypole  is  anything  else  in  the  worid 
but  a  surgeon,  extra  and  or^ary,  to  illustrious  personages,  and 
the  uppermost  thousand  of  what  Americans  call  *  irpper-ten-dom.' 
His  blue  frock-coat  with  its  velvet  collar,  his  capacious  waistcoat, 
and  cravat  tied  in  a  coaching  fold,  secured  by  a  lapis-lazuli  pin, 
indicate  rather  the  broad-acred  squire  than  the  confidential  surgeon 
of  the  younger  Court  and  the  *  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  fashionable 
world.'     Osric  Claypole  was,  in  fact,  bred  for  the  former  vocation, 
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and  wonld  probably  haye  fulfilled  it  to  perfection  had  not  a  quarrel 
"with  bis  father — a  man  of  genuine  cross-country  cnt,  and  the  mas- 
ter of  twenty  thousand  a  year — sent  him  suddenly  from  play  to  work, 
and  steady  up-hill  work  of  the  hardest  kind.  When  Osric  Claypole 
dines  out^  as  he  does  on  eyery  night  that  he  does  not  entertain  at 
home,  he  shufBes  off  the  last  remnant  of  the  doctoral  coil,  and  is 
the  heartiest  and  merriest  of  companions.  He  has,  in  his  own 
words,  a  '  lucid  interral  of  three  hours,'  and  employs  them  to  his  own 
perfect  contentment  and  the  great  joy  of  his  friends,  who,  if  gifted 
-with  *  pigeon-hole  brains,'  make  mental  notes  of  his  good  stories, 
and  retail  them,  to  the  great  increase  of  their  own  reputation  for 
amusing  power.  No  man  moving  in  London  society  has  so  perfect 
a  habit  of  divesting  mind  and  body  of  professional  tdnt.  With  legs 
placed  fjEur  apart,  he  dashes  off  in  a  few  well-thought-out  sentences 
a  neat  epigrammatic  narrative  with  keen  point,  but  without  a  tinge 
of  bitterness,  social  or  professional.  Profoundly  versed  in  the 
scientific  and  practical  part  of  his  craft,  he  never  *  talks  science'  or 
girds  at  a  professional  rival. 

Mr.,  not  Dr.,  Osric  Claypole  dwells  in  the  very  hotbed  of  doc- 
tordom,  yet  does  not  take  advantage  of  his  degree  to  style  himself 
*  doctor.'  His  house  is  of  that  round-the-comer  kind  which  exer- 
cises the  ingenuity  of  cabmen,  for,  while  supposed  to  be  in  a 
street,  it  is  really  in  a  square.  His  door  is  opened  by  a  pale  ser- 
yant,  grave  and  wise  beyond  his  apparent  years,  for  behind  that 
expressionless  visage  marked  with  the  smallpox  lurk  keen  know- 
ledge and  presence  of  mind — both  necessary  at  Mr.  Glaypole's  in 
working  hours.  It  is  not  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  custom  to  drive 
patients  into  a  kind  of  pen  until  they  come  up  for  examination,  let- 
ting them  take  the  risk  of  meeting  each  other.  There  is  the  usual 
doctor's  dining-room  of  course,  with  a  heavy  mahogany  sideboard 
furnished  with  vessels  of  brass  and  of  potter's  work.  A  few  en- 
gravings decorate  the  sober  walls,  and  a  few  volumes  of  railway 
reading  lie  on  the  tables.  What  the  rickety  or  the  gouty,  the  feeble 
and  the  obese,  could  find  to  comfort  them  in  a  cheap  edition  of 
Sword  and  Oown — a  true  Guy  Livingstonian  muscular  romance — 
is  difficult  to  imagine.  Yet  this  is  all  they  would  find  to  do  if  they 
were  really  kept  waiting  in  the  dining-room,  which  affords  such 
slight  material  for  morning's  reflection  over  a  bad  night.  More- 
over, the  other  and  more  rejoiceful  side  of  the  *  pen'  system  is 
missed.  There  is  none  of  that  gloomy,  but  not  uninteresting, 
speculation  as  to  what  is  the  matter  veith  one's  neighbour  in  wait- 
ing, none  of  that  triumphant  sense  of  superiority  experienced  by 
average  Christians  while  contemplating  persons  more  sickly-looking 
than  themselves.  Perchance,  on  crowded  mornings,  a  brace  of 
Guardsmen  may  find  themselves  Ute-h-tete  in  Mr.  Claypole's  dimng- 
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room  for  half  an  hour ;  bat  this  is  quite  an  exception  to  the  role. 
Practice  has  shown  that  patients  of  the  upper  thousand  of  the 
upper  ten  are  best  apart.  A  moment's  thought  will  realise  this. 
Lord  Squareacres,  who  wants  a  line  of  railway  brought  through 
Angleton,  and  wants,  beside,  to  know  how  much  champagne  he 
may  drink  without  bringing  on  the  gout,  would  be  a  little  shocked 
if  he  met  Sir  Rattlin  Steymer,  the  chairman  of  the  board  be  is 
desirous  to  propitiate,  also  seeking  for  medical  counsel ;  and  both  of 
the  big- wigs  might  be  brought  to  confusion  by  Mr.  McBogie,  the  con- 
sulting engineer,  if  he  suddenly  popped  in  upon  them.  McBogie  is 
a  great  man,  as  great  almost  as  Chandos  Parolles,  Q.C.,  but  neither 
he  nor  his  chiefs  can  afford  that  people  should  think  them  to  be 
ill.  More  serious  sorrow  would  occur  if  Lady  Rougemore  or  beau- 
tiful Mrs.  Powderham  should  meet  each  other  and  a  committee  of 
their  admirers  in  Mr.  Claypole's  waiting-room.  Pretty  young  men 
hate  sickly  women,  and  the  suspicion  of  illness  would  sadly  thin 
the  crowd  of  admirers  who  dog  the  footsteps  of  those  ladies.  Old 
Lord  Totteredge,  too,  would  be  horrified  to  be  seen  in  the  sober 
light  of  a  winter  morning  by  any  of  the  young  men  to  whom  he 
tells  such  capital  stories  at  night  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Scarborough  Club. 

Wherefore  Mr.  Claypole's  house  is  distributed,  as  it  were,  into 
pigeon-holes.  Lady  Rougemore  is  in  the  big  drawing-room,  and 
Mrs.  Powderham  in  the  little  one.  Lady  Rougemore  has  a  nice 
taste  in  old  china,  and  enjoys  herself  very  much,  for  Osric  Clay- 
pole's  drawing-room  is  the  '  prettiest  thing  of  its  kind  in  London.' 
It  is  the  drawing-room  of  a  bachelor,  and  is  therefore  perfectly 
appointed.  Being  a  bachelor,  the  fashionable  surgeon  has  happiy 
no  consideration  for  fashion,  and  laughs  at  the  Queen  Anne  craze 
of  the  hour,  as  he  sneers  at  fire-gilt  and  silver-plated  harness.  As 
his  taste  is  for  brass  in  harness,  so  is  it  for  Louis  Seize  work  in  his 
drawing  room,  which  is  unique  in  its  way.  The  inside  of  the 
window-sashes  is  painted  to  match  the  curtains,  and  the  gilding  on 
the  ceiling  and  the  decorations  of  the  looking-glasses  are  all  calcu- 
lated to  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  Lady  Rougemore  has 
also  a  delightful  opportunity  of  studying  some  charming  Battersea 
china  candlesticks  and  a  pair  of  turquoise  vases  of  genuine  pdt€ 
tendre,  gilt  in  the  thickest  and  painted  in  the  tenderest  mann^. 
She  can  also  while  away  a  pleasant  half-hour  in  examining  the 
crossed  swords  and  star  on  the  Dresden  china  plates  and  candle- 
sticks, and  in  observing  the  peculiarly  beautiful  shade  of  Uoe 
in  the  Sevres  group  at  the  further  window.  There  is  matter 
too  for  her  ladyship's  contemplation  in  old  buhl  cabinets  and 
choice  marqueterie.  Meanwhile  old  Totteredge  is  in  the  libraiy, 
Squareacres  in  the  *  den,'  and  Steymer  in  the  consulting-room— 
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a  queer  corner  apartment^  with  a  flood  of  light,  to  which  the  doctor 
turns  his  back,  falling  fall  upon  the  patient's  face.  The  sufferer 
becomes  gradually  aware  of  a  genial  presence  in  the  cosy  room, 
and  runs  through  the  catalogue  of  bis  ailments  to  a  doctor  who 
possesses  the  unspeakable  charm  of  never  being  too  serious.  But 
he  can  be  impressive  at  times.  When  a  patient  tells  him  that  he 
knows  the  regimen  prescribed  is  excellent,  but  that  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  it — that,  instead  of  a  deerhound,  he  is  only  a  turn- 
spit, and  must  keep  on  his  regular  round  of  life — the  genial 
Osric  at  once  interposes :  '  Don't  tell  me  you  oanH  do  a  thing, 
pray.  Can't  means  either  want  of  organisation  or  want  of  pluck ;' 
and  rebellion  is  quelled  at  once.  Mr.  Glaypole  has  been  told  that 
he  cannot  do  without  a  secretary ;  but  he  does  vnthout  one,  never- 
theless. He  has  lithographed  forms,  which  he  fills  up,  and  thus 
gets  through  all  his  correspondence  himself,  either  between  seven 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  in  his  brougham  as  he  drives 
roond  to  his  patients  in  the  afternoon,  or  again  on  the  long  railway 
journeys  he  is  compelled  to  take  while  attending  professionally  on 
the  'junior  Court.'  So  he  is  always  at  work,  saving  the  three 
hours  of  reldche,  as  he  calls  it,  at  dinner-time.  Save  in  this  one 
instance,  Mr.  Claypole  does  not  air  his  French,  albeit  he  speaks 
that  language  admirably.  Hence,  as  well  as  for  his  high  profes- 
sional skill,  he  is  ofttimes  summoned  by  the  illustrious  personage 
who,  in  Newmarket  parlance,  would  be  styled  his  '  first  master,'  to 
attend  such  Royal  and  distinguished  guests  as  fall  sick  during  a 
visit  to  the  English  Court.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  the  ser- 
vant of  the  second  person  in  this  country  to  demand  any  fee  for 
such  ministrations.  He  works  as  a  matter  of  Duty,  with  a  capital 
D.  But  now  and  then  he  receives  a  reward  which  in  value  and 
manner  almost  astonishes  him,  the  most  imperturbable  of  West 
countrymen.  As  the  Pasha  of  Many  Tales  said  of  the  clever 
raconteur,  'Let  his  mouth  be  filled  vrith  gold' — a  very  shabby 
recompense,  by  the  way,  unless  his  mouth  were  as  big  as  that  of 
a  certain  famous  songstress — so  did  the  King  of  Wallonia  give 
Osric  a  handful  of  diamonds.  Court  favour  has  thus  its  pleasant 
as  well  as  its  serious  aspects.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Claypole  knows 
perfectly  well  how  to  manage  his  many-titled  clients,  and  has  the 
quietest  way  of  bringing  them  to  their  bearings  when  they  presume 
over-much  on  the  influence  of  birth  and  money.  A  habit  of 
keen  thought,  and  vast  experience  of  the  diseases  of  youth  as  of 
those  of  middle  age,  have  given  him  rare  skill  in  the  diseases 
of  rickety  youth  and  of  those  '  well-beloved  gouty  ones'  who  are 
going  down  hill  too  fast  for  their  fancy,  and  beg  the  doctor  to 
'put  the  drag  on,'  as  Mr.  Weller  senior  chose  to  express  it. 
Lieutenant    Crutch    and  Captain   Toothpick  get    a    very    plain 
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programme  set  before  them,  as  do  poor  old  Totteredge  and 
the  Duchess  of  Martingale.  And  the  really  sharp  stem  com- 
mand to  do  this  thing  or  die,  is  conveyed  so  pleasantly  that  the 
quotation  from  Amphitryon,  *' Le  seigneur  Jupiter  sait  dorer  h 
pilule/  originally  very  di£ferently  applied,  rises  involuntarily  to  the 
Ups.  All  is  pleasant  and  cheery,  as  if  the  doctor  were  getting 
into  trim  for  his  dinner-party  in  the  evening.  What  matters,  after 
all,  that  awkward  nervous  affection  ?  It  can  be  reduced.  Whal 
those  premonitory  symptoms  of  gout  ?  They  can  be  allayed.  Thus, 
prescription  in  pocket  and  merry  gibe  on  the  lip,  Mr.  Osric  Clay- 
pole's  malades  bien  portants  drop  out  into  the  street,  or  rather 
square,  and  give  him  time  to  go  to  the  help  of  those  graver 
cases  from  which  not  even  the  upper  thousand  of  the  upper  ten 
thousand  are  free. 
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'  It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  npon  the  ear, 
That  cocking.'  Btbor. 

Among  the  many '  coantrey  contentments*  which  qaaint  old  Gervase 
Markham  describes  as  the  proper  pursuits  of  country  gentlemen  ii> 
the  year  of  grace  1616,  none  is  more  carefully  treated  than  the 
'  choyce,  ordering,  and  dyeting  of  fighting-cocks  for  the  battell/  as 
he  expresses  it ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  this  amusement  by  the^ 
number  of  treatises,  prescriptions,  and  dissertations  published  on 
the  subject,  it  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  fayourite  pastimes  of  our 
ancestors.  The  higher  education  and  refinement  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  aU  too-paternal  legislation  of  modem  Govem- 
ments,  have  pretty  well  aboHshed  the  pursuit  of  cocking ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  birds,  when  there  are  so  few  breeders 
*  for  the  pit,'  added  to  the  risk  of  fines,  or  even  imprisonment,  if 
detected  in  assisting  at  a  ^  main,'  have  choked  ofif  nearly  aU  those 
who  were  inclined  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  ancestors  in  this 
direction.  To  my  mind,  however,  it  seems  that  if  no  one  were  to 
commit  a  more  serious  breach  of  liie  peace  than  that  of  witnessing 
two  fowls  engage  in  mortal  combat,  the  overtaxed  ratepayer  might 
safely  profit  by  the  abolition  of  police-rates.  Cock-fighting  is  not 
an  offence  against  the  laws  of  this  country :  for  though  the  main- 
taining of  a  disorderly  house  where  cock-fighting  and  sundry  kindred 
sports  may  be  witnessed  by  the  public  is  an  indictable  offence,  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  statute  forbidding  two  persons  to 
match  their  respective  game-cocks  against  one  another  on  any  pri- 
vate premises.  The  question  is  one  of  '  cruelty  to  animals,'  and 
it  is  on  this  plea  alone  that  so  many  convictions  have  been  obtained 
of  late  years.  For  my  part  I  do  not  see  the  great  cruelty  of  allow- 
ing two  animals  to  follow  out  their  natural  instincts.  A  game-cock's 
whole  being  is  wrapped  up  in  the  one  idea  of  pugnacity :  turn  out 
two  birds  in  the  fields  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  see  if  you  can 
prevent  their  fighting ;  it  is  their  instinct,  their  nature,  their  whole 
being ;  you  cannot  coerce  them  and  make  them  fight  as  you  can  & 
dog ;  if  they  do  not  want  to  fight  they  will  not  do  so ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  defy  you  to  prevent  them  from  joining  battie  except 
by  confining  them-H)nly  if  you  are  so  wicked  as  to  look  on  at  the 
fight  you  will  be  fined.  And  so  you  may  be,  nowadays,  for  spurring 
your  horse,  or  for  marking  your  Cochin-China  fowls.  '  Ah,'  say 
the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
VOL.  n.  NN  r-^^^]^ 
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and  the  other  old  women,  '  but  yon  put  sharp  steel  spnrs  on  the  poor 
cocks,  that  is  where  the  cruelty  lies !'  0,  but  if  people  would  only  talk 
of  matters  they  understand  !  or  if  I  could  induce  one  of  these  worthy 
Hentimentalists  to.  lay  aside  his  squeamishness  for  once,  and  to  witness 
first  a  battle  between  cocks  armed  only  with  the  weapons  with  which 
Nature  has  provided  them,  and  afterwards  one  fought  with  the 
*  cruel'  steel  spurs,  how  rapidly  would  he  alter  his  opinion  !  In  the 
former  case  the  wretched  birds,  armed  only  with  the  comparatively 
short,  blunt,  natural  spur,  hammer  and  hack  one  another,  possibly 
for  hours,  until  one  sinks  from  exhaustion  and  dies — the  thought  of 
giving  in  never  enters  the  head  of  the  '  true  game.'  In  the  latter 
case  there  is  a  short  rapid  skirmish  ;  a  few  smart  blows  are  qui<^y 
interchanged,  but  the  first  thrust  that  goes  home  terminates  the 
affair ;  and  the  whole  thing  is  over  in  fewer  seconds  than  it  would 
take  minutes  to  terminate  it  in  the  other  way.  The  difference  is 
precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  two  men  determined 
to  fight  to  the  death,  in  the  one  case  provided  with  bludgeons,  and 
beating  one  another  till  the  weaker  was  at  length  fairly  mashed  into 
a  corpse,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  armed  with  rapiers,  so  that  skill 
and  activity  could  be  brought  into  play,  and  the  first  successful 
lunge  could  settle  the  business  at  once  and  for  ever.  No  one  who 
has  once  seen  the  two  tried  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  the 
comparative  cruelty  of  the  natural  or  the  artificial  spur.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  possibility  of  a  revival  of  cock-fighting,  and  it  is, 
no  doubt,  an  amusement  that  is  not  altogether  consonant  with  the 
culture  and  refinement  of  the  present  age. 

Another  cause  which  has  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  cocking 
may  be  found  in  the  great  increase  of  race-meetings  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  In  former  times  there  were  only 
some  twenty  meetings  (besides  those  at  Newmarket)  held  during  the 
year.  The  country  squires,  whose  season  of  gaiety  consisted  of,  at 
the  outside,  a  brief  sojourn  at  *  the  Bath'  or  '  the  Wells,'  had  little 
opportunity  for  gratifying  their  mild  gambling  propensities  excepting 
at  the  mains,  which  were  constantly  taking  place  between  the  Affer- 
ent country  gentlemen,  and  between  various  parishes,  towns,  or 
counties.  No  sport,  except  racing,  offers  a  better  field  for  gambling 
than  cocking.  Where  the  birds  are  good,  well  trained,  and  well 
handled,  the  greatest  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  result  of  a  battle, 
and  the  fight  ^  is  never  lost  until  it  is  won,'  as  old  cockers  say.  Nor 
were  the  '  gilded  youth'  of  a  hundred  years  ago  backward  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  betting  that  were  thus  afforded 
them.  Any  one  who  will  peruse  the  racing  calendars  of,  say, 
between  1740  and  1800,  will  find,  appended  to  every  account  of  a 
race-meeting,  a  description  of  the  mains  fought  between  various 
persons  or  societies  for  very  large  sums.     Nothing  is  commoner 
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than  to  read  of  a  main  of  lOOOZ.  and  500Z.  the  battle,  ofSOOZ* 
and  lOOL  a  battle,  and  similar  sams.  The  private  betting  that 
would  take  place  upon  such  events  as  these  would  naturally  be  very 
heavy,  and  afford  an  outlet  for  the  gambling  spirit  of  the  neighbour- 
hood that  would  last  it  for  some  time.  Nowadays,  in  these  times  of 
railways  and  weekly  race-meetings,  every  young  farmer  or  trades- 
man has  his  '  dollar'  or  '  quid'  upon  his  fancy  for  this  or  that  great 
handicap,  which  he  is  generally  able  to  see  run  off;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  village  without  its  sporting  butcher,  with  a  book  open 
on  every  event  of  importance,  and  driving  a  roaring  betting-trade 
amongst  his  neighbours.  Hence  cocking  as  a  medium  for  specu- 
lation was  no  longer  a  requisite,  and  its  decline  has  been  the 
more  speedy  in  consequence. 

The  largest  main  of  which  any  note  can  be  found  was  fought  at 
Lincoln  about  1820.  The  stakes  were  5000Z.  the  main  and 
10002.  the  battle.  Seven  battles  were  fought,  and  the  winning 
cocks  were  victorious  in  five  of  them  ;  thus  landing  for  their  owner 
the  nice  round  sum  of  80002.  in  stakes,  besides  bets.  Gilliver,  a 
trainer  (or  more  properly  '  feeder')  of  great  note  at  that  time,  had 
the  care  of  the  successful  cocks.  Indeed  at  that  period  he  seems 
to  have  been  almost  invincible.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  define  what  is  signified  by  the  term  main,  which  is  not  now 
familiar  to  many  people.  A  '  main,'  then,  is  the  match  or  under- 
taking to  fight  cocks  made  between  any  two  persons,  and  is  generally 
arranged  by  proper  articles  being  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Any  number  of  cocks  may  be  matched  in  a  main, 
and  of  any  weight ;  but  perhaps  the  most  usual  form  of  contract 
would  run  somewhat  as  follows :  '  A  B  and  C  D  undertake  to 
''  show"  or  produce  on  the . . .  day  of . . .  twenty-one  cocks,  between 
the  weights  of  8  lbs.  8  ozs.  and  4  lbs.  10  ozs.  All  that  weigh 
within  one  ounce  of  one  another  to  fight  for  . . .  L  per  battle,  and  a 
further  sum  of .  • .  {.  to  be  staked,  to  become  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  cocks  winning  the  greatest  number  of  battles.'  Many 
other  conditions  were  inserted  as  to  the  length  of  spurs,  extra 
battles,  &c. ;  but  the  above  form  the  principal.  It  iriH  be  thus 
seen  that  should  the  cocks  all  be  nearly  of  the  same  weight,  a  good 
many  battles — possibly  twenty-one — might  ensue ;  but  should  the 
birds  of  one  owner  run  from  8  lbs.  8  ozs.  to  4  lbs.  2  ozs.,  and  those 
of  the  other  from  4  lbs.  4  ozs.  to  4  lbs.  10  ozs.,  very  few,  if  any, 
would  come  near  enough  to  each  other  in  weight  to  be  matched,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  'fall  in.'  Hence  many  large  mains  have  been 
decided  by  one  or  two  battles ;  but  the  ususd  number  is  perhaps 
from  seven  to  thirteen  battles  out  of  twenty-one  cocks  shown. 

This  is  the  modem  system  of  fighting  cocks ;  but  the  amuse- 
ment itself  is  of  very  ancient  date.     Like  all  sports  connected^  with 
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the  taraining  of  birds  or  of  wild  animals,  cock-fighting  is  probably  of 
Oriental  origin.  To  this  day  it  is  a  national  sport  among  the  natives 
of  India,  and  the  breed  of  cocks  used  there  are  probably  the 
best  in  the  world.  At  any  rate,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  sports. 
Themistocles,  the  Athenian  general,  according  to  ^lian,  referred 
to  it  in  a  memorable  address  to  his  army  before  engaging  his  Persian 
foe ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  encouraged  by  law  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  When  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  is  un- 
certain, but  in  all  probability  it  was  imported  by  the  Romans.  It 
was  noticed  in  a  proclamation  of  Edward  III. ;  but  the  first  direct 
Boyal  encouragement  it  received  was  from  Henry  VJUl.,  who  built 
a  cock-pit  at  the  Palace  of  Whitehall.  Roger  Ascham,  the  tutor 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  published  a  treatise  on  the  sport ;  and  James 
I.  was  a  great  cocker;  but  in  1654  cock-fighting  was  abolished  by 
an  Act  of  Oliver  Cromwell's.  This  Act  soon  fell  into  abeyance,  for 
the  glories  of  the  Royal  cock-pit  at  Westminster  were  revived  by 
Charles  11.,  who  had  a  noted  breed  of  *pile,*  or  light-coloured, 
white-and-red  game-fowl.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  resort 
of  cockers,  for  there  was  a  cock-pit  in  Drury-lane,  one  in  Jewin- 
street,  and  a  third  in  Shoe-lane.  The  Royal  pit  was,  however,  the 
orthodox  or  fashionable  one ;  and  the  rules  of  this  pit  were  published 
as  the  regulations  which  were  to  control  aU  mains  throughout  the 
kingdom,  much  as  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  Jockey  Club  regu- 
late racing  nowadays.  Very  necessary  too  was  it  for  some  fixed 
rules  to  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  cocking,  upon  which  such  enor- 
mous  sums  of  money  sometimes  depended  that,  without  definite 
laws,  endless  chicanery  might  have  been  practised.  Yeiy  lengthy  is 
the  code,  and  most  clearly  defined  are  the  rules  for  deciding  a  pro- 
longed battle,  when  the  cocks  are  too  much  exhausted  to  despatch 
one  another.  '  Counting'  is  then  resorted  to,  and  the  bird  that 
fought  his  opponent  last,  after  a  certain  number  was  counted,  was 
declared  the  victor.  '  Pounding'  was  also  a  mode  of  deciding  a 
battle,  i.e.  if  one  of  the  backers  of  either  cock  was  willing  to  bet 
lot.  to  a  crown  on  one  bird  or  the  other,  and  the  bet  was  not 
taken,  the  battle  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  bird  on  which  the  odds 
were  laid.  This  plan  was  of  course  only  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
the  fight  being  practically  decided  already,  and  was  a  formal  way  of 
avoiding  the  tedious  process  of  *  counting  out.' 

Cocking,  then,  flourished  under  these  laws  during  the  reigns  of 
the  four  Georges,  and  was  at  its  height  about  the  commencement  of 
this  century.  It  flourished  until  a  conviction  or  two  was  gained 
against  di£ferent  persons,  under  Martin's  Act,  for  practising  it,  when 
the  gentlemen  abandoned  the  sport ;  and  it  has  only  led  a  fitful 
and  declining  existence  since  then.  Among  the  last  generation  of 
cockers  may  be  named  the  Earl  of  Derby,  grandfiather  of  the  pre- 
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sent  peer,  whose  breed  of  black-red  cocks,  with  white  legs,  is 
fiamous  to  this  day.  Lord  Sefton,  his  contemporary,  was  just  as 
keen  a  hand,  and  also  bred  black-reds,  with  willow  legs,  and  the 
special  peculiarity  that  when  *  cut  out,  'or  trimmed  for  the  pit,  by 
having  their  long  hackle-feathers  cut  short,  their  necks  would 
always  show  white.  Sir  Harry  Goodriche  too  had  a  famous  strain 
of  black-breasted  reds,  with  yellow  legs ;  and  this  excellent  breed 
was  preserved  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Lane  Fox  of  Bramham,  who 
is  never  behindhand  where  anything  in  the  way  of  sport  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  cockers  ever  known  was  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  who  lived  about  1780.  He  had  one  of  the  best  strains 
of  game-cocks  in  England ;  and,  having  vanquished  aU  his  com- 
patriots, proceeded  with  his  birds  to  India  to  pit  them  against  the 
best  birds  in  that  country — no  small  undertaking  in  those  days. 
Colonel  Mordaunt,  however,  suffered  a  defeat,  partly  from  the 
great  difficulty  of  transporting  his  birds,  in  good  health,  to  India, 
and  partly  no  doubt  because  he  found  in  that  country  game-cocks 
superior  to  the  best  he  could  produce.  A  somewhat  similar  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  very  recent  times,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  made  the  trial  that  there  are  now  in  India  strains 
of  game-fowl  superior  to  any  which  are  bred  in  Europe.  A  very 
clever  picture  was  painted,  by  Zoffany,  of  the  great  main  fought  at 
Lucknow,  in  1786,  between  Colonel  Mordaunt  and  the  King  of 
Oude,  which  contains  portraits  of  the  distinguished  personages 
who  assisted  thereat.  The  prints  of  this  picture  by  Earlom  are 
weU  known  to  collectors  of  valuable  engravings,  but  are  now  very 
scarce. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  English  cockers  was  Dr.  Bellyse  of  Audlem, 
who  died  in  1829.  For  many  a  year  he  was  the  principal  figure 
at  the  great  mains  which  were  yearly  fought  at  Chester  in  the  race- 
week.  He  bred  largely,  rearing  seven  or  eight  hundred  chickens, 
and  his  favourite  breed  were  the  white  piles,  which  in  later  years 
became  so  famous  as  the  '  Cheshire  piles,'  and  are  valuable  even  to 
this  day.  Setting  an  example  which  many  have  since  followed, 
Dr.  Bellyse  drifted  back  to  the  brown  and  black  breasted  red  birds, 
which  have,  after  aU,  stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  any  more 
iiEmcy  colours. 

Cheshire  was  always  a  great  county  for  cocking.  At  Chester 
races  the  Irish  brown-reds  would  put  in  an  appearance.  Lancashire 
would  bring  her  black-reds  from  the  walks  of  Lords  Derby,  Sefton, 
and  others ;  and  many  a  good  Staffordshire  dun  was  brought  to  try 
conclusions  with  the  feuned  ^  Cheshire  piles ;'  while  Cholmondeleys, 
Egertons,  Warburtons,  and  Wilbrahams  hung  over  the  pit  and 
backed  their  respective  birds  against  the  best  of  the  strangers.    Great 
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mains  were  fought  between  Lord  Mexborough  and  the  Cotton  and 
Meynell  families ;  and  Lichfieldi  Manchester,  Preston,  York,  and 
Newton,  each  and  all,  were  the  scenes  of  mains,  when  enormous 
sums  changed  hands. 

The  *  feeders'  of  those  days  were  held  in  higher  repate  even 
than  the  more  celebrated  trainers  of  racehorses  are  now.  Gilliver, 
a  Staffordshire  man,  was  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  Potter,  who  for 
years  managed  Lord  Derby's  cocks,  was  equally  noted.  The  feeder's 
province  was  to  select,  try,  train,  and  deliver  the  cock  into  the  pit 
properly  '  heeled'  and  ready  for  the  contest.  The  setter  then  took 
charge  of  him,  and  there  is  no  less  difference  between  Tarioos 
*  setters-to'  than  between  jockeys.  Much  depends  on  him ;  for  it 
requires  great  ekill  to  handle  a  beaten  cock  to  the  best  advantage, 
while  a  slight  transgression  of  one  of  the  mles  of  the  pit  would  at 
once  give  the  battle  to  the  adversary.  Porter  and  Oum  were  names 
of  note  in  former  days  as  setters-to ;  Davis  and  young  Gilliver  in 
more  recent  times,  while  Charles  Faultless  had  no  equal  for  '  heel- 
ing' birds,  i.e.  fastening  on  the  artificial  spurs  to  the  best  advantage 
— a  very  difficult  and  nice  job. 

The  last  series  of  good  mains  were  fought,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  at  Elmore's  Farm,  near  London,  between  the  then  Earl  of 
Sefton  and  various  other  gentlemen.  Gum  and  Davis  were  the 
setters-to ;  and  the  latter  was  successful  in  each  main.  Since  then 
there  have  been  many  mains  fought,  more  or  less  good  in  character, 
and  many  have  been  stopped  by  the  police.  But  at  best  it  has  been 
a  hole-and-corner  business ;  and  the  sport,  whether  it  be  a  good  or 
bad  one,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  gone  the  way  of  all  that  is 
old  fashioned  and  out  of  date. 

Newmarket  was  always  a  great  centre  of  cock-fighting,  and  most 
of  the  jockeys  and  trainers  were  keen  on  the  sport.  Sam  Chifoey 
was  an  ardent  cocker,  and  had  a  famous  yard  of  fowls  at  Fidget 
Farm,  his  small  property  near  Newmarket,  which  was  bought  with 
his  earnings,  and  named  after  his  first  mount  on  one  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  horses  at  Stockbridge.  Frank  Butler  had  a  fiunouB 
breed  of  grays,  but  John  Scott  at  Whitewall  adhered  to  the  beantifal 
black-reds ;  while  the  same  handsome  breed  lorded  it  in  the  staUe- 
yard  at  Danebury.  No  more  enthusiastic  supporter  of  cocking  ever 
existed  than  the  late  Admiral  Rous,  and  he  to  the  last  regretted 
the  laws  which  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  it ;  while  Lord  Chester- 
field and  General  Peel  were  both  frequently  to  be  seen  at  the  side 
of  the  cock-pit. 

The  literature  of  cocking  is  in  itself  a  study,  and  is  unequalled 
for  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  writers  for  tiieir  favourite  sport, 
and  for  the  quaint  expressions  and  tales  recorded  therein.  I  have 
above  alluded  to  the  treatisa  on  the  subject  published  by  Boger 
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Ascham'in  the  days  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  chapter  on  it 
in  Markham's  Way  to  get  Wealth,  published  in  1615.  A  very 
interesting  little  book,  entitled  the  Royal  Pastime  of  Cocking,  was 
published  in  1709,  with  very  many  (and  some  most  onsayoary) 
recipes  for  training,  physicking,  and  curing  the  game-cock ;  and  a 
pamphlet  dated  about  1800,  called  simply  Cocking,  has,  besides 
complete  directions  for  training  and  breeding  game-cocks,  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  scientific  tables  for  calculating  the  odds  upon  a 
main  of  cocks  that  it  ever  entered  the  head  of  an  arithmetician 
to  compile.  The  only  modem  work  on  the  subject  is  a  clever 
American  one,  published  in  1869^  by  Dr.  Cooper.  It  contains 
excellent  instructions  for  breeding,  rearing,  and  training  ^  cocks  of 
the  game;*  but  a  great  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  describing 
di£ferent  so-called  strains,  which  in  many  cases  are  but  the  result  of 
ordinary  crosses  among  game-fowl. 

Cocking  appears  to  be  now  more  popular  in  the  United  States 
than  in  this  country,  to  judge  by  the  accounts  which  from  time  to 
time  reach  us  of  the  mains  fought  there ;  but  even  in  England 
a  few  adventurous  souls  occasionally  succeed  in  matching  their 
favourites  against  each  other,  and  in  bringing  off  a  little  main  on 
the  quiet.  Not  ten  years  ago  the  '  office*  was  sent  to  me  that 
a  main,  which  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  tapis,  was  to  come 
off  on  such  day  at  a  certain  place.  All  was  sport  in  those  days  that 
came  in  my  way ;  so  one  spring  evening  I  took  a  ticket  for  a  station 
some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  firom  town,  accompanied  by  a  fiamous 
cocker,  one  of  the  old  school,  whose  varied  experiences  and  rich 
fund  of  anecdote  beguiled  the  way  down  better  than  the  most 
sensational  novel  which  the  bookstaUs  ever  afforded.  Bather  late  ai 
night  we  arrived  at  the  neatest  and  cleanest  of  country  inns,  where 
we  found  a  few  choice  spirits  assembled,  full  of  news,  but  somewhat 
down  in  the  mouth.  Information,  it  appeared,  had  been  given  to 
the  police,  and,  though  the  cocks  were  well  and  money  staked,  it 
seemed  very  doubtful  whether  the  main  could  come  off.  However, 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  found  us  en  route  for  the  trysting- 
place ;  and  as  we  started  we  met  a  shepherd  in  a  smock-firock,  with 
a  curiously  military  bearing  for  a  man  of  his  profession.  A  wink 
was  passed  round ;  and  in  another  mile  a  second  man,  with  the 
erect  carriage  of  the  unmistakable  bobby,  but  dressed  in  a  rusty 
suit  of  black,  with  a  white  tie,  was  met.  '  Good-morning,  gentle- 
men,' quoth  this  worthy;  'you*d  better  give  it  up,  I  assure  you.' 
'Who  is  that?*  asked  I,  somewhat  anxiously.     '0,'  said  one  of 

our  party,  *  it*s  the  superintendent  of  police  from ,  a  capital 

fellow.  I  know  him  well ;  and  he  and  his  men  have  been  in  all  the 
public-houses  about,  disguised  as  you  see,  gaining  information  about 
this  match.*     Things  began  to  look  rather  fishy,  but  in  a  few 
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minutes  we  arrived  at  the  house  where  the  main  was  to  be  fought. 
There  we  found  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  the  principals  concerned 
in  the  match  engaged  in  earnest  debate  with  a  few  of  their  Mends. 
After  much  consultation  it  was  decided  that,  as  the  police  were  so 
thoroughly  on  the  alert,  it  was  useless  to  commence  a  main  which 
must  ineyitably  be  interrupted,  and  therefore  by  mutual  consent 
the  heavy  stakes  depending  on  this  event  were  drawn.  As,  however, 
the  birds  were  actually  on  the  spot,  and  some  eleven  on  each  side 
had  '  fallen  in'  to  fight,  it  was  agreed  that  after  an  interval  of  a 
few  hours  these  birds  should  fight  for  five  pounds  a  battle,  with  no 
money  depending  on  the  odd  event.  The  main  being  oflF,  seTend 
of  the  party  left,  some  to  return  presently ;  and  the  news  was  al- 
lowed to  percolate  to  the  ears  of  the  police,  who,  after  an  hour  or 
two,  retired  their  forces,  withdrew  various  scouts  from  trees  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  premises,  and  apparently  disappeared  firom 
the  scene.  A  move  was  now  made  to  the  pit,  which  had  been  extem- 
porised in  the  coach-house,  forming  one  side  of  a  neat  stable-yard 
enclosed  by  a  high  waU.  Experience  in  the  hunting-field  had 
taught  me  to  look,  inmiediately  on  entering  an  enclosure,  for  the 
-readiest  way  out  of  it ;  and  I  speedily  noted  that  at  the  side  farthest 
"from  the  door  was  a  horse-block,  set  against  the  waU.  The  coach- 
-house floor  was  neatly  covered  with  fresh-cut  sods,  and  seats  and 
benches  were  arranged  along  the  walls.  In  the  adjoining  stable, 
in  their  pens,  were  the  champions,  crowing  lusty  defiance  at  each 
other ;  and  I  think,  at  the  sight  of  these,  even  the  most  rigid 
humanitarian  could  not  but  have  relaxed  his  firmness  and  shared 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  connoisseurs.  Their  neat  blood-like  heads, 
with  the  bright  fierce  eye  and  strong  aquiline  beak,  joined  on  to 
the  lithe  sinewy  neck,  seemed  but  an  appropriate  finish-off  to  their 
sturdy  muscular  bodies,  richly  painted  in  all  the  bright  hues  of  the 
Tainbow.  Surely  among  all  God's  creatures  there  is  none  more 
''•  beautiful  than  the  gamecock — none  more  strong,  active,  and  sym- 
metrical (unless  it  be  a  fox-hound  of  high  class,  than  which  no 
V  animal  can  be  more  shapely) ;  and  when  to  all  this  beauty  you  add 
-  a  courage  altogether  unrivalled  throughout  the  whole  creation,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  a  man  has  pinned  his  faith  upon 
the  beautiful  creature,  which  never  told  a  lie  or  turned  tail  on  its 
foe.  In  the  one  set  of  pens  was  a  series  of  splendid  brown-breasted 
red  cocks,  so  like  one  another  that,  except  for  a  difference  in  the 
size  of  each,  no  stranger  could  have  told  them  apart ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  two  or  three  generations  of  men  had  joined  the  majority  since 
first  this  strain  was  perpetuated  by  the  ancestors  of  its  present 
owner.  On  the  other  side  was  more  variation.  Beds,  grays,  and 
duns  all  were  seen,  and  several  different  strains  represented ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  birds  were  selected  with  care,  and  that  each 
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one  would  require  a  tough  foe  to  make  him  yield.  We  now  watched 
the  dainty  spur,  of  so-called  silver  (but  in  reality  made  of  an  alloy, 
tough  and  hard,  the  secret  of  which  has  died  out  with  the  sport  it 
pertained  to),  being  attached  to  the  natural  spur  of  the  cock,  which 
was  sawn  off  about  half  an  inch  from  the  leg.  This  was  a  nice 
pro^ss,  and  it  required  a  skilled  hand  to  neatly  adjust  the  artificial 
spur,  and  bandage  it  in  its  place  with  waxed  thread.  All  prepara- 
tions being  concluded,  the  pit  was  cleared,  the  cocks  handed  to  the 
setters,  and,  after  a  preliminary  peck  or  two  while  in  hand,  the  birds 
-were  simultaneously  set  down.  The  first  dart  into  attitude  as  the 
birds  challenged  was  magnificent,  and  then  the  *  buckle-to'  or  join- 
ing of  battle  that  followed  was  indeed  enough  to  take  one*s  breath 
away.  For  fully  three  minutes  one  confused  mass  of  wings  and 
feathers  was  seen ;  blow  succeeded  blow  with  startling  rapidity,  and 
the  feints  and  parries  that  could  be  occasionally  seen  were  surpris- 
ing. After  a  few  minutes  they  separated  just  at  the  side  of  the 
pit,  and  in  one  second  each  bird  was  in  his  active  setter's  hand. 
As  they  were  put  down  again,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that,  while 
the  brown-red  was  comparatively  untouched,  the  gray  had  sustained 
a  deadly  injury.  No  thought  of  yielding  was  in  the  gallant  bird's 
breast,  as  again  and  again  he  rose  and  struck  with  all  his  force  at 
his  antagonist,  hoping  ypt  by  a  lucky  blow  to  win  the  victory ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be ;  his  blows  became  weaker  and  weaker,  while  his 
lusty  foe  struck  hard  and  sharp,  and,  ere  long,  drove  his  keen 
weapon  through  the  brain  of  the  gray  cock,  and  crowed  a  shrill  note 
of  triumph. 

The  next  battle  was  another  affair  altogether.  The  cocks,  a 
brown-red  and  a  pile,  were  most  evenly  matched.  After  the  first 
and  second  buckle-to  no  serious  blow  had  been  given  or  received ; 
and  though  both  birds  were  bleeding  and  out  of  breath,  yet  their 
thrusts  were  as  straight,  their  parries  as  quick,  as  at  first.  For  many 
minutes  the  fight  wore  on ;  the  odds,  which  were  given  and  taken 
freely,  fluctuating  as  each  cock  got  hold,  rose,  and  struck ;  but  the 
victory  hung  in  the  balance,  and  none  could  say  which  was  the 
better  bird.  At  last  a  lucky  blow  from  the  pile  strikes  the  red 
clean  through  the  throat,  almost  suffocating  him,  and  rendering  it 
doubtful  if  he  could  be  even  set  again.  The  odds,  which  had  jumped 
to  5  to  1  on  the  pile,  drop  to  2  to  1,  as  the  red  is  seen  again  on 
his  legs,  warily  feinting  to  get  a  fair  cut  at  his  foe ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  care  and  judgment  in  breeding,  which  for  three  genera- 
tions have  been  bestowed  upon  the  staying-powers  of  his  race,  are  not 
thrown  away,  for  he  fights  as  keen  and  as  steady  as  ever,  under  a  terrible 
disadvantage,  and  apparently  knows  not  how  to  falter  or  to  yield. 
Both  birds  are  now  tired,  and  barely  able  to  strike,  but  the  pile  is 
the  stronger  and  uninjured ;  when,  with  a  last  effort,  the  red  throws 
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all  his  strength  into  one  terrific  blow  with  both  heels  at  the  head  of 
his  adversary,  and  falls  faint  and  exhausted  on  his  side,  nnable  to 
rise.  Bat  there  is  no  more  need  for  him  to  do  so  :  his  last  e£fort 
has  gone  home,  and  his  adversary  lies  convulsed  and  dying  behind 
him,  stricken  through  the  eye  and  brain. 

At  the  conclasion  of  this  battle  several  of  us  repaired  to  the 
open  yard  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  stretch  oar  legs,  when  a 
shout  of  warning  and  dismay  reached  us  from  the  road.  Evidently 
something  was  wrong.  I  sprang  on  the  horse-block,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment realised  the  position.  The  police  had  gained  information  of 
our  returning  to  the  place,  and  organised  an  attack ;  our  sentinels 
were  surprised,  our  outposts  driven  in,  and  the  whole  regiment  of 
'  blues'  were  then  rushing  up  the  short  drive  which  led  to  the 
stable-yard  we  were  all  penned  in.  Inmiediate  action  was  neces- 
sary. In  those  days  a  ten-foot  wall  presented  no  obstacle  worth 
speaking  of  (Eheu^fugaces  anni  /),  and  in  one  moment  I  had  landed 
over  the  wall,  and  found  myself  in  the  comer  of  a  field  surrounded 
by  a  high  paling.  In  a  moment  more  I  was  over  these,  and  speed- 
ing like  a  deer  towards  a  neighbouring  farmstead  ;  this  led,  I  knew, 
into  the  high-road,  which,  once  gained,  would  enable  me  to  resame 
the  character  of  a  law-abiding  citizen.  Pursuit  at  first  was  hot,  but 
soon  abandoned.  Yet  I  had  ample  time  to  pause  and  laugh  at  the 
strenuous,  yet  abortive,  attempts  of  an  energetic  but  obese  member 
of  the  force  to  overtake  me.  Finding  that  rolling  over  a  ridge  and 
furrow  was  by  no  means  his  ^  platform,'  he  soon  returned  to  his 
comrades,  and  left  me  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  my  way.  I,  for 
my  part,  walked  quietly  back  to  the  inn  I  started  from,  where  I  was 
speedily  joined  by  others  of  the  party,  blue  at  the  thoughts  of  fines, 
and  shaking  at  the  possible  prospect  of  the  ^  stone  jug ;'  and  ere 
long  there  turned  up  my  ancient  and  crafty  companion  who  had 
led  me  into  this  pickle,  but  who,  I  was  delighted  to  find,  had  also 
escaped  by  some  means  known  only  to  himself,  not,  I  fancy,  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  judiciously  applied  '  palm  oil.'  Soon, 
however,  we  were  seated  in  a  railway-carriage,  speeding  townwards 
from  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  believe  that, 
so  far  as  cocking  in  England  is  concerned,  ^  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandelle.' 
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By  W.  W.  Fknh. 


PabtI. 

The  whole  affitir  Bounds  like  the  wildest  romance.  Granted.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  go  into  the  qaestion  of  its  probahility ;  I  simply 
record  certain  facts  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 

Here  is  a  young  fellow^  like  scores  of  others,  with  just  enough 
property  to  live  on  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  spur  to  exertion.  A 
barrister,  quite  briefless,  dabbling  in  art,  literature,  and  music^  and 
doing  nothing  with  either.  Amongst  other  tastes  he  has  one  for 
quaint  jewelry, — not  for  his  own  adornment,  but  he  collects  it,  and 
possesses  many  curious  specimens,  ancient  and  modem.  I  know 
him  very  well,  and  he  has  often  shown  me  these  treasures. 

One  day  I  call  on  him,  after  a  long  vacation,  and  find  him 
throwing  ofif  slip  after  slip  of  manuscript. 

*  Excuse  me  five  minutes,'  he  says,  '  and  I  shall  have  finished. 
I  have  made  a  wonderful  addition  to  my  collection,  and  in  the 
oddest  manner.  I  am  writing  a  story  about  it,  and — there — that's 
the  end  of  the  first  part.' 

He  has  been  scribbling  away  while  speaking,  and  now  lays 
down  his  pen. 

'  You  shall  read  for  yourself,'  he  goes  on,  gathering  up  his 
manuscript,  ^  how  it  came  about,  and  you  will  understand  why  I 
am  rather  excited  at  recalling  this,  the  narrowest  escape  and  the 
strangest  adventure  I  ever  had  in  my  life.' 

Then,  lighting  a  cigar,  and  giving  me  another,  he  settles  me 
in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  and  begins  pacing  the  room,  while  I 
read  as  follows : 

I  left  King's  Cross  by  the  night-mail  on  the  16th  of  last  August. 
I  was  out  of  health,  tired,  and  wanted  to  sleep ;  so,  settling  my 
traps  on  the  seat  to  my  satisfaction,  I  suddenly  remembered  that 
I  had  nothing  to  read,  and  I  called  the  guard  to  the  window  that 
he  might  get  me  a  book. 

Returning  in  a  minute,  he  put  into  my  hands  Bulwer's  Strange 
Story ;  and  as  I  gave  him  the  money,  he  said,  *  Now  we're  ofi"  in 
one  minute,  sir;  I  hope  you'll  like  my  choice.' 

Leisurely  taming  over  the  leaves  by  the  light  of  the  carriage 
lamp,  I  very  soon  found  that  the  work  my  friend  had  selected  was 
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utterly  distasteful  to  me,  and  I  regretted  having  wasted  my  money 
upon  it.  It  was  a  story,  as  most  people  know,  treating  of  spiritual 
influences,  a  subject  on  which  I  was  thoroughly  sceptical.  I  soon 
got  tired  of  it ;  but  it  served  its  purpose,  and  sent  me  to  sleep,  and 
sound  asleep  I  remained  till  the  train  stopped  at  Peterborough. 

Only  partly  awake,  I  remember  letting  down  the  window,  and 
that  several  persons  in  the  crowd  on  the  platform  tried  to  get  into 
the  carriage  :  one  fellow,  just  as  we  were  starting,  thrust  his  head 
so  far  in  that  I  thought  he  was  going  to  make  a  harlequin*s  leap 
for  it.  Drowsily  congratulating  myself  on  having  had  the  door 
locked,  I  was  dropping  ofif  to  sleep  again  when  I  suddenly  dis- 
covered I  was  not  alone.  Who  was  that  seated  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  carriage  ?  A  young  lady,  assuredly.  The  dim  li^it 
from  the  lamp  enabled  me  to  discern  that  she  was  in  evening 
dress,  with  the  hood  of  her  opera-cloak  over  her  head.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  busy  fastening  her  earring  into  her  left  ear. 

*  How  odd,'  I  thought,  *  that  I  should  not  have  seen  her  get 
in !'  Here  were  my  legs  still  stretched  across  the  seat,  with  my 
rug  over  them,  and  surely  I  must  have  known  if  she  had  passed 
me  ;  and  the  door  certainly  had  never  been  opened. 

Very  angry  and  puzzled,  I  determined  to  remonstrate  with  the 
guard  at  the  next  station.  What  an  odd  costume,  too,  for  travel- 
ling, I  thought ;  I  couldn't  make  it  out.  The  young  lady  was  veiy 
quiet  and  still,  and,  as  she  appeared  not  to  notice  me,  I  hardly 
Uked  to  begin  any  conversation ;  so  I  sat  watching  her  till  sleep 
i^ain  overtook  me. 

All  at  once  the  slackening  of  speed  and  the  shrill,  horrible, 
hollow  danger  whistle  of  the  engine  again  disturbed  my  comfortable 
nap,  and,  lazily  looking  out,  I  found  to  my  surprise  we  were  not 
stopping  at  any  station,  and  that  outside  nothing  could  be  seen. 
A  darkness  that  might  be  felt  was  all  that  met  the  eye  when  tamed 
to  the  open  window,  whilst  the  fresh  damp  air  announced  that  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  country,  and  the  sighing  of  the  night  breeie 
told  of  woods  not  far  off.  Neither  station,  Ughts,  nor  dwellings 
were  to  be  discerned  in  the  utter  gloom. 

A  furtive  glance  across  the  carriage  showed  the  young  lady  still 
quietly  sitting  there  fidgeting  with  her  earring,  and  not  the  least 
alarmed  at  this  interruption  to  our  journey. 

I  called  to  the  guard  as  he  ran  by  the  moment  we  stopped, 
and,  putting  my  head  out  of  the  window,  inquired  what  was  the 
matter. 

'Nothing,  sir,'  he  said  cheerily;  'no  danger;  only  the  line's 
blocked,  and  we're  waiting  till  they  signal  us  to  go  on.  I  expect 
it's  a  goods  that's  being  shunted.  It'll  be  aU  right,  sir,  in  a  few 
minutes.' 
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I  then  said,  in  a  low  tone,  ^  What  possessed  yon  to  place  this 
yonng  lady  in  my  carriage,  when  I  so  especially  enjoined  yon  to 
keep  it  empty  ?' 

'  I  never  let  anybody  in/  protested  the  man,  with  surprise.  '  A 
young  lady,  do  you  say  ?' 

Springing  on  to  the  step  as  I  drew  my  head  back,  he  looked 
into  the  carriage,  and  exclaimed,  *  Why,  there's  no  lady  there,  sir  !' 

I  turned,  and  imagine  my  confusion — she  was  gone ! 

*  This  passes  my  understanding,'  said  I,  *for  though  I'll  swear 
she  was  there  before  I  spoke  to  you,  there  is  certainly  nobody 
there  now ;  she  must  have  got  out.' 

I  crossed  to  the  further  door,  and  tried  it ;  it  was  locked,  sure 
enough.  I  let  down  the  glass  and  looked  out,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness, of  course,  could  see  nothing. 

'  Why,  you've  been  dreaming,  sir,'  said  the  guard,  as  I,  look- 
ing somewhat  small,  resumed  my  seat. 

'Don't  tell  me!'  cried  I  indignantly,  and  disgusted  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  position ;  '  I'm  perfectly  convinced  that  she  was  in 
the  carriage !  Why,  here  is  positive  proof,'  I  went  on,  as  I  per- 
ceived, and  immediately  picked  up,  a  gold  earring  from  the  floor 
between  her  seat  and  mine.  Amazement,  mingled  with  doubt  and 
distrust,  was  plainly  depicted  on  the  guard's  handsome  countenance, 
as,  regarding  me  with  a  puzzled  hdf-comical  expression,  he  said, 
after  a  minute, 

'  Well,  sir,  if  you  really  believe  you  saw  her,  I'd  advise  your 
changing  your  carriage.' 

*  Why  so  ?'  I  demanded,  in  surprise. 

'  Because  it's  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  sir,  for  I've  heard 
something  of  this  kind  before.  Young  ladies  are  dangerous  cus- 
tomers in  trains  sometimes,  sir,'  he  added,  with  the  twinkle  coming 
into  his  eye  again.  As  I  drew  myself  up  somewhat  indignantly, 
he  continued,  '  They  say  an  accident  is  abnost  certain  to  occur  when 
an  apparition  has  been  seen.' 

So,  opening  the  door,  he  began  to  collect  my  bags  and  traps, 
while  I,  perplexed,  and  not  without  some  feeling  of  alarm,  alighted, 
and  followed  him  hastily  along  the  side  of  the  line. 

*  You  might  have  seen  some  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  dressed 
for  a  party,  get  into  the  compartment  in  front  of  yours  at  Peter- 
borough,' resumed  the  man,  as  he  steered  me  by  the  light  of  his 
lantern  over  the  rough  ground ;  *  and  fine  and  merry  they  were  ; 
they  are  going  to  a  baU  at  Ghrantham.  I  fancy  you  must  have  been 
dreamiQg,  sir,  for  certainly  none  of  them  got  into  your  carriage, 
though  one  did  try;  and  as  to  apparitions,  well — '  He  did  not 
finish  the  sentence,  for  just  then  we  found  an  empty  compartment 
at  the  rear  of  the  train ;  and  the  engine's  whistle  at  the  same 
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moment  annotmciog  the  line  clear,  with  bnt  few  more  words,  I 
was  Tery  soon  again  locked  in  and  left  to  myself. 

My  first  act,  when  the  train  was  once  more  in  motion,  was  to 
examine  carefolly  the  earring  so  nnaccoontably  fonnd.  The  shape 
struck  me  as  cnrions.  It  was  a  wheel  suspended  from  a  bird's  daw, 
which  tamed  when  touched.  Surely,  as  I  had  told  the  gnard,  this 
trinket  was  a  proof  that  I  had  not  been  deceived  or  dreaming ;  at 
least,  this  was  not  the  apparition  of  an  earring,  at  any  rate.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  was  perplexed ; 
and,  finally,  I  put  it  away  in  my  portemonnaie  ;  and,  with  a  mind 
wearied  with  puzzling  over  the  strange  occurrence,  I  at  length  fell 
asleep  once  more — but  not  for  long. 

Suddenly  I  was  rudely  awakened  by  a  terrific  crash  and  a  shock 
which  threw  me  violently  forward,  while  the  carriage  lurched  over 
and  nearly  capsized.  I  knew  at  once  an  accident  had  happened — 
the  accident  half  prophesied  by  the  guard.  As  soon  as  I  could 
collect  my  scattered  senses,  and  found  myself  unhurt,  I  clamberdl 
out  of  the  carriage  and  ran  down  the  line  to  the  front  of  the  train, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe.  It  was  difficult  to  make 
one's  way  in  the  darkness  and  confasion ;  but  what  were  my  feelings 
of  horror  and  amazement,  joined  to  intense  thankfrdness,  when  I 
discovered,  after  some  light  had  been  obtained  from  a  hastily 
kindled  bonfire,  that  the  carriage  I  had  previously  occupied  was 
lying  a  complete  wreck !  I  knew  it  by  its  colour  and  the  number, 
which  I  had  remarked,  still  visible  on  the  battered  panel.  Then  I 
learned  that  several  passengers  in  the  other  compartments  of  it 
had  suffered  fearfrdly,  and  I  was  so  overcome  that  I  felt  quite 
dizzy. 

Here  was  a  wonderful  and  miraculous  escape  indeed.  All  tbe 
events  of  the  last  half-hour  rushed  through  my  troubled  brain.  On 
that  smashed  and  splintered  seat  I  had  sat ;  and,  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  my  mysterious  companion,  there  I  should  be  lying — 
crushed,  maimed,  perhaps  dead  !  Horrible !  The  bead  broke  oat 
on  my  brow  as  I  thought  of  it. 

When  my  nerves  had  recovered  a  little,  I  sought  out  tbe 
guard,  who,  pale  and  grave,  was  endeavouring  to  reassure  the 
frightened  passengers  assembled  on  the  bank.  He  was  comforting 
them  with  the  intelligence  that  a  special  train  would  arrive  shortly 
from  Grantham,  and  take  them  from  the  scene  of  disaster. 

*  My  good  fellow,'  said  I^  '  you  must  explain  to  me  what  joa 
meant  respecting  that  young  lady — the  apparition,  I  mean,  ss 
you  chose  to  call  it.     You  said  an  accident — ' 

*  Lor  bless  you,  sir,'  he  interrupted  sadly,  '  'twas  only  my  chaff. 
I  never  heard  anything  about  a  young  lady ;  but  I  thought  as  jon 
seemed  a  bit  scared  it  would  make  your  mind  easier  like,  and  that's 
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"why  I  shifted  you.  I  can't  give  any  reason  why  sneh  a  fancy  came 
into  my  head ;  hut  it's  well  it  did,  sir,  for  it  just  sayed  your  life, 
saved  it  hy  ''  the  ghost  of  a  chance,"  as  one  may  say ;'  and  there 
was  a  faint  return  of  the  old  humorous  twinkle  in  the  man's  eye  as 
he  thus  aptly  made  a  play  upon  the  words.  '  It  was  the  carriage  you 
were  in  that  suffered  most.' 

*  Well,  there's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest/  returned  I. 
'  Are  there  many  hurt  ?' 

'  Ahout  seven,  I  fear,  sir,  and  four  or  more  killed.  "We  don't 
know  the  cause  at  present,  sir ;  'twasn't  a  collision,  and  don't 
appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  stopping  of  the  train  awhile 
ago.  These  things  do  turn  one  up  more  than  a  bit,  sir,'  added  the 
man,  as  he  was  called  away. 

The  lamps  of  the  special  train  were  now  sighted,  and  we,  the 
tinscathed,  were  speedily  in  our  places,  and  arrived  at  our  destination 
without  further  hurt  or  hindrance. 

But  what  perplexed  ideas  whirled  in  rapid  succession  though  my 
mind  as  we  were  hurried  along !  Here  was  I^  saved  from  a  dreadful 
and  untimely  death  by — what  ?  Not  a  dream  certainly ;  but,  what- 
ever it  was,  by  a  most  marvellous  interposition,  or,  perhaps,  as  the 
guard  said,  'by  the  ghost  of  a  chance.'  How  could  I  call  it  a 
dream  or  entertain  the  notion  of  ghostly  influence,  when  the  ear- 
ring picked  up  by  my  own  hands  was  now  safe  in  my  pocket  ? 
Was  it  safe  ?  I  looked.  Yes,  safe  enough,  the  wheel  suspended 
from  the  bird's  claw.    A  wheel  of  fortane  it  had  indeed  proved  to  me. 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  this  is  a  fact  ?'  I  asked  ironically, 
as  I  finished  my  Mend's  manuscript. 

*  Every  word  of  it,  as  I  am  a  living  man,'  he  answered.  '  See, 
here  Is  the  earring ;'  and  he  handed  me  the  trinket. 

'  Well,'  I  continued,  after  examining  it,  '  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?     How  are  you  going  to  finish  your  story  ?' 

*  0,  I  don't  know.     Can  you  give  me  a  notion  ?* 
He  knows  I  have  an  eye  for  dramatic  situations. 

'  Not  I,  indeed ;  you  will  have  to  invent  that,  I  suspect.' 
And  we  talked  a  good  deal  more,  of  course,  about  the  strange 
affair  before  I  left  him  ;  and  equally,  of  course,  at  the  end  of  two  years 
the  story  was  not  finished.  My  friend  is  only  a  dabbler,  and  seldom 
brings  any  of  his  efforts  in  art  or  literature  to  a  fruitful  issue.  I 
little  thought  that  it  would  devolve  on  me  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
this  one,  and  finish  it  for  him.  Before  parting,  however,  I  asked, 
*  Did  you  see  the  girl's  face  ?' 

'  Not  very  clearly.  The  light  was  dim.  I  could  not  distinguish 
her  features  precisely,  nor  the  colour  of  her  eyes,  nor  any  details 
exactly,  you  understaiid ;  yet  there  was  a  look' — he  went  on  after 
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a  pause — '  which  reminded  me  of  somebody,  or  I  thought  it  did,  I 
could  not  tell  whom,  that  I  had  seen  before.  It  was  a  mere  im- 
pression, quite  unformed,  yague  to  a  degree.  I  had  forgotten,  eren, 
that  anything  of  the  kind  crossed  my  mind  until  you  asked  the 
question.' 

*  Would  you  know  her  again  ?' 

*  Humph !' — he  hesitated — '  I  hardly  know.  I  think  I  shonld 
if  she  were  similarly  dressed  and  posed.' 

Then  we  said  good-bye ;  and  for  two  years  I  do  not  think  we 
have  mentioned  the  subject  above  twice  :  once,  when  I  inquired  if 
he  had  finished  the  story;  and  once  later  on,  when,  if  I  did  not  clear 
it  up,  I  at  least  threw  a  weird  light  upon  the  mystery ;  the  light  by 
which  I  am  enabled  to  make  a  sort  of  second  pa^rt  to  that  first  whi^ 
I  found  him  writing. 

PartII. 

My  friend's  rooms  again ;  looking  much  as  usual,  save  that  he  is 
at  his  easel  instead  of  at  his  desk.  Again,  as  usual,  keen  for  the 
time  being  upon  what  he  is  doing,  he  does  not  rise  when  I  enter,  and 
I  stand  talking  to  him  for  awhile  behind  his  chair.  We  have  not  seen 
each  other  lately,  and  he  rallies  me  good-humouredly  about  dropping 
the  acquaintance  of  careless  bachelors  like  himself  since  my  marriage 
— for  that  momentous  event  has  happened  within  the  last  six 
months.  He  was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  does  not  know  my  wife 
yet. 

Soon  we  passed  firom  this  interesting  topic,  and  I  said  something 
about  the  water-colour  drawing  he  was  working  at,  as  I  still  stood 
watching  its  progress  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  a  small  study,  done 
the  previous  evening  at  a  life-school,  as  he  told  me,  from  what 
artists  call  the  draped  model-r-a  rustic  figure  of  a  girl  seated  on  a 
stile.  *  But  stay,'  he  cried,  'you  should  see  it  under  a  white  monnt. 
I  have  one  here  cut  out  to  the  size.     Wait,  let  me  get  it.' 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

An  idea  struck  me ;  and  taking  firom  my  pocket  a  certain  cabinet- 
sized  photograph,  which  I  had  brought  to  show  him,  I  stood  it  on 
the  easel  in  firont  of  his  picture,  which  it  exactly  covered. 

Betuming  with  the  mount  and  talking  volubly  about  what  he  was 
going  to  do  in  painting,  he  automatically  put  the  hollow  centre  d 
the  white  cardboard  just  over  the  photograph,  but  without,  for  a 
moment,  noticing  the  change  I  had  made.  Suddenly  he  saw  it,  and 
with  an  exclamation  of  wonder  started  back. 

'  How  came  that  here  ?'  he  went  on,  pale  and  agitated,  as  he 
looked  inquiringly  firom  the  picture  to  me.  '  Did  you  put  it  there? 
Do  you  know  the  lady  ?' 

'  You  recognise  it  ?* 
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'  YeSi  certainly.  I  haven't  seen  her  for  some  years  now ;  but 
I  should  know  that  likeness  anywhere/ 

He  bit  his  lip  and  paused,  and  then  added, 

*  I  didn't  know  you  knew  her.' 

*  I  don't/  I  answered ;  ^  and  I  never  knew  that  such  a  person 
had  ever  lived  till  yesterday.' 

'  Then  how  do  you  come  by  her  portrait  ?  and  why  do  you  bring 
it  to  me?' 

*  To  ascertain  if  it  really  was  the  same  person.' 

'  Same  person  as  who  ? — what  ?     I  don't  understand  t' 
*Why,  whether,  by  any  strange  coincidence,  this   lady — my 
wife's  old  friend  and  schoolfellow — ^might  happen  to  be  the  lady  you 
once — ^well,  shall  I  say  once  knew  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  ?' 
He  looked  at  me  now  somewhat  angrily  as  he  said, 
'  See  here,  old  fellow,  there  are  matters  sometimes  in  a  man's 
life  that  he  doesn't  care  about  having  raked  up  again.     I  tell  you 
honestly  this  is  one  of  them,  and  I  don't  quite  like  this  kind  of  joke.* 
'  No  joke,  on  my  word,'  I  continued ;  *  and  if  I  am  touching  on 
anything  unpleasant,  please  forgive  me ;  for  I  have  a  purpose.   Not 
that  I  imagined  you  were  so  sensitive  on  the  subject,  especially  as 
you  contemplated  turning  it  to  literary  account.' 

*  I  ? — ^literary  account !  What  do  you  mean  ?*  he  asked  in- 
dignantly. *  I  should  as  lief  think  of  turning  cannibal  as  of  turning 
anything  connected  with  that  young  lady  to  account,  as  you  call  it.' 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  now ;  so  I  said, 

*  Well,  but  whom  do  you  say  the  young  lady  is  ?* 

*Her  name — if  you  mean  that — was  Miss  Naughton,  Kose 
Naughton  when  I  knew  her ;  but  I  confess  I  don't  see  that  because 
she  happens  to  be  a  friend  of  your  wife's,  you  are  warranted  in 
referring  thus  abruptly  to  my  acquaintance  with  her.' 

'  My  dear  fellow !'  I  cried,  ^  I  had  no  idea  of  this,  believe  me. 
I  hadn't  a  notion  that  you  knew  her  name,  and  we  are  evidently  a  little 
at  cross-purposes.  But  bear  with  me  a  minute  longer.  Admitting 
that  this  is  a  portrait  of  the  Miss  Rose  Naughton  whom  you  seem 
to  have  known,  though  I  never  could  have  guessed  that,  just  look  at 
it  carefully  again,  and  see  if  it  does  not  remind  you  of  some  one  else 
— some  one  whom  you  once  saw,  I  repeat,  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.' 

He  bends  forward  to  examine  the  photograph,  and  presently  says, 

'No.' 

Then  I  say,  *  Will  this  help  your  memory?'  and  while  he  is  still 
looking  at  the  portrait,  I  put  down  on  the  ledge  of  the  easel,  just 
under  his  eyes,  an  earring. 

'Good  God!'  he  cries.  *  What  are  you  up  to?  What  have 
you  taken  this  out  of  the  cabinet  for  ?' 
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*  I  have  not  been  near  the  cabinet,  if  yon  mean  the  place  wh^e 
you  keep  your  jewels.' 

'  Then,  what  on  earth — '  He  hesitates,  and,  taking  up  the  ear- 
ring, walks  with  it  across  the  room  to  his  treasure  store. 

I  cannot  help,  with  my  dramatic  instincts,  watching  him  eagedy ; 
and  it  is  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  his  surprise  and  wonder  when, 
opening  the  cabinet,  he  takes  forth  the  earring  he  picked  up  in  the 
railway-carriage,  and  finds  that  he  has  the  fellow  to  it  in  his  oth» 
hand.  Yes ;  there  they  are,  clearly  the  pair — ^two  birds'  daws, 
each  holding  a  revolying  wheel. 

'  Now  look  at  the  portrait  again,'  I  say,  when  he  had  stood  for  a 
minute  regarding  me  with  blank  amazement.  '  I  don't  say  that  yon 
will,  because  it  is  mere  speculation,  but  do  you  not  see  in  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Naughton  something  to  remind  you  of  the  young 
lady,  your  mysterious  travelling  companion  ?' 

He  is  examining  the  photograph  again.  'Well,  it  is  very 
absurd,  but  really,  now  you  put  it  to  me,  there  might  be  something 
of  the  same  look  in  it,  and — '  He  ponders.  *  Was  it  she,  then, 
— Bose — after  all  that  in  a  measure  I  was  reminded  of  that  night  ? 
On  my  honour  I  seem  to  think  it  must  have  been.'  Then,  turning 
to  me,  he  asks  :  *  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Why 
do  you  want  to  know  whether  I  can  see  any  resemblance  in  this 
photograph  to  that  girl,  and  where,  above  all,  did  you  get  this  other 
earring  from  ?    Explain  yourself,  for  God's  sake !' 

'  Because,  as  I  say,'  I  replied,  *  it  seems  to  me  just  possible 
that,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  ghostly  influence,  or  spiritualism, 
or  clairvoyance,  or  whatever  one  may  choose  to  call  such  mysteries 
— ^because,  I  say,  if  such  things  exist,  you  may  have  received  the 
warning  to  leave  your  seat  as  you  did  through  the  mysterious 
influence  of  Miss  Naughton  herself,  for  she  was  in  that  railway- 
train  that  same  night,  and  those  earrings  belonged  to  her.' 

Again  the  wonder  in  his  face  would  have  been  amusing  had  it 
not  been  mingled  with  an  expression  of  pain. 

'  Incredible,  preposterous !'  he  said  at  length.  *  You  say  that 
Miss  Naughton  is  a  friend  of  your  wife's  ?' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  will  explain  how  I  came  upon  the  fact  forthwith. 
Yesterday,  as  my  wife  was  dressing,  she  asked  me  to  fetch  her  a 
brooch  from  the  drawer  in  her  dressing-case.  On  opening  it,  the 
first  thing  which  caught  my  eye,  amongst  a  lot  of  little  trinkets, 
was  that  earring,  and  a  moment's  examination  showed  it  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  one  you  had  so  mysteriously  come  by.  The 
device  was  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  You  may  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise, and  how  it  led  to  my  telling  her  about  your  strange  adven- 
ture. Then  we  went  into  the  matter,  and  she  on  her  part  told  me 
how  the  earring  had  belonged  to  a  schoolfellow  of  hers,  Bose 
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Naoghton  by  name,  who  had  lately  gone  abroad ;  and  bow,  two 
years  ago,  she  had  been  in  a  fearfol  railway  accident  one  evening, 
while  on  her  way  from  Peterborongh  to  a  ball  at  Grantham — how 
two  of  her  party  had  been  killed  while  sitting  beside  her ;  how  she 
escaped,  by  a  miracle,  nninjored ;  and  how,  amongst  the  trifling 
eyents  connected  with  the  terrible  circumstance,  she  had  lost  one 
of  her  earrings — one  of  a  pair  which  had  been  given  to  her  that 
night  by  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  and  who  was  himself 
MUed.' 

My  friend's  face,  with  a  strange  perversity,  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  lose  its  pained  expression  as  I  uttered  these  last  words.  I 
resumed : 

*  When  Miss  Naughton  went  abroad  she  gave  my  wife  her  pho- 
tograph— that  on  the  easel — and  amongst  other  souvenirs  that  odd 
earring ;  for  it  appears  the  tragical  accident  brought  about  one  good 
result  for  her — ^it  cut  short  an  engagement  entirely  distasteful  to 
her,  and  into  which  she  had  been  forced — well,  I  didn't  hear 
exactly  how ;  at  any  rate,  she  never  loved  the  man — disliked  him 
in  fact,  my  wife  says,  and  so  had  no  compunction  about  giving  the 
earring  to  my  wife,  who  was  struck  with  the  quaintness  of  the 
device.  You  will  readily  understand  how  this  story  instantly  asso- 
ciated itself  with  you  in  my  mind.  A  comparison  of  dates  and 
other  circumstances  left  no  doubt.  I  was  bound  to  come  and  tell 
you ;  and  I  hope,  my  dear  fellow,  you  will  acquit  me  now  of  an 
idle  intrusion  upon  your  affairs.  I  assure  you  I  hadn't  the  faintest 
idea  that  you  knew  Miss  Naughton  by  name.  I  thought  you  might 
have  seen  her,  as  I  believe  you  did ;  for  assuredly  her  presence 
— either  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  whichever  it  was — saved 
your  life.' 

My  friend,  full  of  amazement,  held  out  his  hand,  and,  in  shaking 
mine  warmly,  evinced  more  feeling  than  I  had  ever  given  him 
credit  for. 

*  Of  course,  of  course,  old  man,'  he  said,  '  I  know  you  didn't 
mean  anything ;  only  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  as  well  I  might  be, 
for  I  was  tremendously  fond  of  Bose  Naughton  once — am  so  still, . 
for  the  matter  of  that — and  the  sight  of  her  face  rather  took  me 
aback.  We  were  half  engaged  once,  only  her  old  mother  broke  it 
off;  and  I  was  angry  and  hasty,  and — and  I  dropped  them,  and 
have  been  sorry  ever  since ;  and  then  I  was  too  proud,  and,  in  short, 
have  made  an  ass  of  myself.  Do  you  know  where  she  is  now  ?  do 
you  know  where  she  is  gone  ?' 

*  No ;  but  I  can  find  out.* 

*  I  vrish  you  would ;  for  after  all  you  tell  me,  I  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  follow  her,  and  try  my  luck  again — try  if  Fortune  will 
turn  her  wheel  for  my  benefit.' 
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*  Most  certainly  do  so ;  yoa  would  be  flying  in  her  &ce  if  yoa 
did  not ;  for  really  this  is  the  most  astounding  thing,  on  the  whole, 
that  ever  happened  to  a  fellow.  There  most  have  been  some  mys- 
terious agency  at  work  when  yon  were  thrown  so  close  toge- 
ther that  night  without  either  of  you  knowing  it.  Say  that  the 
appearance  was  bat  a  yaponr  of  the  brain,  partly  due  to  ill  health 
and  nneasy  sleep,  still  its  aspect  and  nature  are  clearly  traceable  to 
Miss  Naughton's  presence  hard  by ;  and  mere  coincidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  that  happened.* 

'  Very  marvellous,  truly,'  said  he ;  '  and  we  can  only  call  it,  as 
the  guard  did,  *'  the  ghost  of  a  chance.''  Still,  whatever  it  was,  it 
hardly  accounts  for  the  earring  being  in  my  compartment :  that,  as 
I  originally  wrote,  was  not  the  ghost  of  an  earring ;  how  do  we  get 
over  that  ?' 

'  Ah,'  I  answered,  '  we  are  as  far  off  in  the  solution  of  that  as 
ever.  Never  mind,  be  thankful  that  things  are  as  they  are.  I  will 
ascertain  from  my  wife  Miss  Naughton's  present  address,  and  do  you 
go  and  see  if  she  can  explain  the  mystery.' 

He  followed  my  advice,  and  he  finally  married  Rose  Naughton, 
of  course ;  but  still  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  light  was  thrown 
on  the  earring  side  of  the  mystery.  This  eventua]Uy  came,  how- 
ever, thuswise : 

In  the  course  of  the  whirligig  of  society  in  which  my  Mend 
and  his  wife  move,  there  has  turned  up  a  young  man,  who  was  of 
the  ball-party  on  that  fatal  night,  and  he  thus  explains  the  enigma. 
He  says  he  was  late,  and  was  hurrying  along  the  platform  at  Peter- 
borough when  Miss  Naughton  and  her  Mends  were  trying  to  find 
seats.  They  were  a  little  ahead  of  him,  and  in  the  confusion  she 
must  have  dropped  one  of  her  earrings,  for  he  picked  it  up,  and 
fearing  to  be  left  behind — for  the  whistle  was  sounding — he  made 
a  dash  at  the  nearest  carriage.  The  window  was  open,  but  the 
door  was  locked ;  and  on  precipitately  thrusting  in  his  head  to  see 
if  there  was  room,  his  elbow  struck  against  the  edge  of  the  door, 
and  the  blow  jerked  the  trinket  out  of  his  hand  to  the  further  side 
of  the  carriage,  and  across  the  legs  oi  a  recumbent  passenger  half 
asleep.  There  was  no  time  to  arouse  the  passenger  or  call  the 
guard,  the  train  being  actually  in  motion ;  and  it  was  only  by  jump- 
ing into  the  next  compartment  that  he  managed  to  save  himsdf 
firom  being  left  behind.  Of  course  he  concluded  that  he  should 
recover  the  earring  when  they  stopped  at  Grantham ;  but  then  came 
the  accident,  and  the  loss  of  the  earring  was  held  of  little  account — 
albeit  it  was  a  potent  factor  in  saving  my  Mend's  life. 
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PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

By  Paul  Wabd. 


Since  the  days  of  Oyges  a  private  view  has  always  been  an  object  of 
interest  and  of  attraction.  Avast  amount  of  intriguing  is  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  ticket,  which  will  probably  enable  its 
holder  to  command  a  view  of  the  backs  of  some  hundreds  of  people 
who,  like  himself,  are  deeply  interested  in  art.  These  people  are  of 
various  kinds ;  one  picture-show  differing  from  another  as  much  in  the 
quality  of  its  visitors  as  in  the  style  of  its  exhibits.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  picture-buying  mania  was  at  its  height,  the  rooms  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  in  Tra&lgar-square  contained  some  wonderful 
specimens  of  humanity,  such  as  were  seldom  seen  elsewhere  in 
London.  Big,  fat,  greasy  men,  dressed  in  shiny  broadcloth,  with 
flaming  neckscarves  and  enormous  pins  and  lustreless  boots ;  dowdy 
women,  with  fresh  complexions,  and  flaming  shawls  and  bonnets 
bedizened  with  lace  and  feathers,  blocked  up  all  available  space, 
or  solemnly  crushed  their  way  through  the  crowd  like  elephants  in 
a  jungle.  These  were  the  provincial  patrons  of  art — shoddy  miU- 
owners  from  Yorkshire,  the  iron  and  steel  manufiEicturers  from 
Birmingham,  the  employers  of  innumerable  '  hands'  in  Manchester, 
canny  souls,  whose  appreciation  of  art  as  art  was  nil,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  it  as  an  investment  was  shrewd  and  keen.  These 
were  the  owners  of  '  collections,'  the  starters  of '  galleries,'  who 
bought  pictures  on  the  recommendation  of  the  dealer,  gloried  in 
the  social  reputation  which  they  obtained  from  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  them,  and  sold  them  again  at  a  great  profit.  In  close 
attendance  on  them  was  the  little  army  of  dealers,  then  so  powerful 
and  so  courted,  now  all  broken  up  and  dispersed.  There  was  the 
great  Matcatcher,  coarse  and  loud,  scarcely  able  to  write  his  name, 
but  with  an  enormous  amount  of  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  gesticulating  with  his  dirty  thumbs  or  sucking  the 
end  of  his  whisker,  as  he  leered  up  into  an  intending  customer's 
face  to  see  whether  he  was  likely  to  pay  the  price  demanded. 
There  was  M.  Bamboche,  with  his  little  Vandyke  beard  and  mous- 
tache, airy  and  voluble,  with  the  most  courteous  manners  and  the 
pleasantest  words,  but  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  in  the  transac- 
tion of  his  business.  And  there  were  the  artists,  walking  about  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  their  friends :  the  great  marine  painter, 
with  his  honest  blue  eyes  and  pleasant  smile,  who  had  graduated 
among  the  flats  and  wings  of  the  T.B.,  Hatton-garden,  and  had 
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prodnced  such  wonderful  *  efiects*  for  M'Banter,  the  manager ;  the 
shrewd  old  Scotchman,  eqnally  great  in  handling  the  doable-tie 
brash  in  former  days,  now  the  skilled  exponent  of  Eastern  life  and 
the  delineator  of  cathedral  architectare.  Among  the  throng  might 
be  seen  the  early-brimmed  hat  of  the  great  Sir  Edgar  himself,  the 
animal-painter,  sach  as  never  lived  before  or  since,  with  an  odd 
canine  look  in  his  own  face,  as  though  much  dwelling  among  dogs 
had  had  its  e£fect,  and  his  nature  had  been  subdued 

'  To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  djer'g  hand  ;* 

and  there,  vast  and  burly,  rolling  about  with  genial  laughter,  and 
looking  more  like  a  farmer  from  the  Smithfield  Cattle-show  than  the 
refined  exponent  of  the  graceful  art,  was  the  great  English  landscape- 
painter  of  the  day. 

Bococo  and  out  of  date  are  voted  the  works  of  these  men  nowa- 
days ;  across  their  canvases  Fate  has  written  /utt,  and  their  names 
are  no  longer  heard  in  the  studios  or  the  exhibition-rooms.  Some 
of  their  pictures,  cropping  up  now  and  again  at  the  great  auction- 
sales,  fetch  large  prices  from  buyers  who  are  moved  to  bid  more 
from  sentiment  and  memory  than  from  the  idea  of  making  an  in- 
vestment ;  but  the  younger  generation  turns  up  its  eyes  and  shrugs 
its  shoulders  as  it  gazes  on  the  pictures  uplifted  in  the  porter's 
hands,  and,  in  sBsthetic  jargon,  murmurs  depreciation  at  the  lauda- 
tion lavished  on  them  by  the  auctioneer. 

Those  were  the  dark  ages ;  long  before  these  present  times  of 
sweetness  and  light — long  before  the  present  fusion  of  classes, 
•when  his  grace  the  duke  and  the  right  honourable  the  earl,  always 
alluded  to  as  '  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,*  behaved  themselves  in  the 
most  patronising  manner,  and  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  joining 
in  a  comic  duet  or  dancing  a  breakdown  as  of  being  seen  in  firiendly 
confabulation  with  Dick  Tinto,  the  artist,  or  little  Boderick  Phibbs, 
the  entertainer,  in  whose  delightful  company  they  now  publicly  revel 
The  Duchess  of  Battleaxe,  making  her  triumphal  progress  through 
the  rooms,  attended  by  the  President  and  some  of  the  more  present- 
able of  the  Council,  and  surrounded  by  her  own  friends,  would  from 
time  to  time  cast  scrutinising  glances  through  her  doable  ey^lass 
at  some  of  the  '  odd  persons'  whom  she  encountered  on  her  way,  and 
make  sarcastic  remarks  concerning  them  to  her  intimates.  Her 
acquaintance  in  art-circles  was  limited :  she  knew  Sir  William  West- 
lake,  the  President,  the  white- whiskered  little  man  dressed  in  black, 
like  a  family-physician,  who  was  walking  by  her  side ;  and  '  tiiat 
wonderful  Edgar  Lambseer,  don't  you  know,'  whom  she  had  met 
in  Scotland ;  and  Frank  Ghrunt,  who  had  linmed  the  duke  on  horse- 
back as  a  present  from  his  tenantry ;  and  Messrs.  Swinford  and  Buck, 
who  had  painted  her  grace's  own  portrait ;  and  she  classed  tiiese 
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yritii  Signor  Casta  of  the  opera,  and  Mr.  Delaney,  who  edited  some 
paper^  and  Mr.  Thwackham,  a  man  who  had  written  some  book,  and 
whom  she  had  met  at  Lady  Pabnerston*8,  as  beings  of  another  world, 
of  which  she  had  no  knowledge,  bnt  which  was  bronght  into  exist- 
ence to  minister  to  the  amnsement  of  her  own.  The  artists'  wives, 
homely  beings,  who  had  come  down  to  TrafEilgar-sqaare  by  the  om- 
nibus, clustered  in  little  knots,  followed  the  movements  of  the  great 
ladies  with  their  eyes,  took  mental  notes  of  their  dresses  and  manners, 
and  talked  about  them  for  months  afterwards. 

We  have  changed  all  that  nowadays.  Mrs.  Stipple,  wife  of 
Stipple,  B.A.,  throws  open  the  family  mansion  in  Belgravia,  and 
crowds  her  elegant  rooms  with  the  cream  of  society ;  and  as  for 
private  views,  when  you  go  to  the  Greathunter  Gallery  you  will 
find  art  and  fashion  so  mixed  that  you  cannot  tell  either  from 
which — Lord  Decimus  paints  and  Lady  Yolumnia  models ;  and 
the  Countess  of  Butterwick  will  scarcely  give  an  instant  to  the 
Mongolian  Ambassador,  so  occupied  is  she  with  the  little  man  with 
flame-coloured  hair  and  the  chin-tuft — the  great  delineator  of  flesh- 
less  virgins.  Artists'  wives  at  a  discount  indeed !  Look  at  the 
crowd  surrounding  pretty  Mrs.  Setter,  who  is  rallying  them  right 
royally  in  her  crisp  Irish  brogue.  Mr.  Haystack,  the  famous 
Quarterly  reviewer,  whispers  in  her  ear  his  choicest  bons  mots; 
Osrick  Tamecat,  the  new  poet,  tosses  back  his  long  locks,  and 
gazes  with  admiration  into  her  eyes ;  and  little  Spiridion  Agapo, 
whose  sharp  little  bodkin  is  dressed  in  myrtle,  flutters  round  her 
nnceasingly. 

Boom  for  the  critics  now,  a  band  of  brothers  come  to  finish 
up  at  the  private  view  the  notes  which  they  had  taken  on  the 
'  press'  day  specially  accorded  to  them.  The  great  Mr.  Dusky 
vrill  not  be  found  there,  for  he  has  almost  given  up  the  practice 
of  criticising  modem  works  of  art,  save  now  and  then  when,  as  in  . 
the  case  of  Whistling  James,  he  makes  a  leap  into  the  circle,  scalp- 
knife  in  hand,  and  shows  all  his  former  qualities  as  a  '  brave ;' 
nor  will  the  clear  and  concise  Mater  nor  the  abrupt  and  pithy 
Solvent  put  in  an  appearance  as  component  parts  of  the  ordinary 
lounging  throng.  Their  critical  functions  will  be  discharged  in 
monthly  magazines  and  quarterly  reviews,  and  they  have  no  need 
to  hurry  their  labours.  But  among  the  newspaper  band  will  be 
found  the  veteran  Sam  Schneider,  glass  in  eye  and  sachel  on 
back,  working  away  as  hard  as  he  has  done  at  any  time  for  the 
last  twenty  years ;  the  mellow  countenance,  the  white  waistcoat, 
and  the  blue-gray  coat  with  velvet  facings  of  James  Adolphus  Casa 
of  the  Daily  Fireworks ;  and  the  elf  locks  and  long  peering  glances 
of  the  erudite  writer  in  the  Morning  Muffin.  All  sorts  of  views 
of  art  can  be  obtained  from  these  gentry :  comic  views  from  Mr. 
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Birdinthehand,  who  goes  rolling  throngh  the  gallery,  seeing  the 
ridicnlons  aspect  of  every  picture,  and  mixing  his  appreciation  of 
the  Indicrons  with  a  stratum  of  common  sense  which  makes  his 
written  criticism  a  really  valnable  guide  ;  and  SBsthetic  views  from 
many  melancholy  people  of  the  Gimabue  Brown  order,  who  are  lesrj 
inteUectual,  but  might  be  a  little  cleaner.  And  there  are  many 
virgins  present.  Virgins  with  tousled  hair,  surrounded  by  enormous 
haloes  of  beaver-hats,  with  skimpy  fur-tippets,  with  clinging  bathing- 
gowns  of  subfusc  greens  and  browns ;  virgins  in  rhubarb  and  brick- 
dust  illsters,  with  smart  straw  coal-scuttles  tied  under  their  pointed 
chins,  wander  hither  and  thither,  and  groan  and  criticise  ;  and  no 
man  mocketh  them,  for  the  Greathunter  Gallery  is  the  home  of  art. 
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Last  nighti  within  the  little  ourtained  room^ 
Where  the  gay  music  sonnded  flBdntly  clear. 

And  silver  lights  came  stealing  through  the  gloom, 
You  told  the  tale  that  women  love  to  hear ; 

Yon  told  it  well — ^with  firm  hands  clasping  mine, 
And  deep  eyes  glowing  with  a  tender  light. 

Mere  acting  ?    Bat  your  power  was  half  divine 

Last  night,  last  night. 

Ay,  yon  had  much  to  offer  :  wealth  enough 
To  gild  the  future ;  and  a  path  •f  ease 

For  one  whose  way  is  somewhat  dark  and  rough ; 
New  Mends ; — a  life  as  calm  as  summer  seas  ! 

And  something  (was  it  love  ?)  to  keep  us  true, 
And  make  us  precious  in  each  other's  sight. 

Ah,  then  indeed  my  heart's  resolve  I  knew 

Last  night,  last  night ! 

Let  the  world  go,  with  all  its  dross  and  pelf! 

Only  for  one,  like  Portia,  could  I  say, 
'I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  n^selT;' 

Only  for  one,  and  he  is  far  away : 
His  voice  came  back  to  me,  distinct  and  dear, 

And  thrilled  me  with  the  pain  of  lost  delight ; 
The  present  faded,  but  the  past  was  clear 

Last  night,  last  night. 

If  others  answered  as  I  answered  then. 

We  should  hear  less,  perchance,  of  blighted  lives  ; 
There  would  be  truer  women,  nobler  men. 

And  fewer  dreary  homes  and  futhless  wives : 
Because  I  could  not  give  you  all  my  best, 

I  gave  you  nothing.    Judge  me, — was  I  right  ? 
You  may  thank  heaven  that  I  stood  the  test 

Last  night,  last  night. 

SABAH  DOUDNET. 
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I  HAVE  not  done  with  the  Popular  Concerts.  After  hayii^  giyen 
yon  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  andience  and  of  a  few  artLstSy 
I  will  properly  lead  yon  to  yonr  place,  and  introduce  yon  to  some 
more  celebrities,  vocal  and  instmmental. 

The  customs  and  habits  in  these  concerts  have  been  established 
twenty  years,  and,  together  with  the  people  then  employed,  hare 
remained  unchanged.    When  you  enter  the  hall  from  Regent-street, 
and  go  up  the  small  stairs,  a  glass  door  through  which  you  see,  and 
on  neither  side  of  which  you  perceive  a  human  hand  opening  it, 
recedes  before  you,  as  it  were,  by  itself.     There  is  a  shoemaker  in 
the  City  who  made  a  large  fortune  by  what  so  few  people  know  how 
to  do,  by  sticking  to  his  last,  and  he  built  himself  a  house  in  which 
every  door  opens  as  you  approach  it,  and  you  see  no  string,  no  chain, 
no  handle,  no  hinges  even,  and  no  creature  on  either  side  :  still  the 
moment  you  approach  it  within  about  two  yards,  the  door  opens,  and 
as  you  leave  it,  it  shuts  just  as  mysteriously  and  hermetically.     The 
secret  in  St.  James's  Hall  is  not  beyond  discovery,  because,  when 
you  arrive  at  the  other  side,  you  find  out  that  an  urchin  who  does 
not  reach  as  high  as  the  glass  opens  the  door  for  you.    The  said 
urchin  has  managed  for  the  last  ten  years  not  to  grow  an  inch 
beyond' his  three  feet  and  a  quarter  of  height,  and  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  little  gnome  is,  that  when  he  does  not  know  you,  he 
smiles  ;  but  when  he  recognises  you  he  grins  a  broad  welcoming  grin, 
and  you  pass.     Just  throw  one  look  through  the  peep-hole  in  the 
ticket-office :  there  sits  the  harmonious  blacksmith,  the  long  accre- 
dited cashier,  the  worthy  descendant  of  his  ancestor — a  chest  like 
an  anvil,  a  word  like  a  hammer,  a  grip  at  your  hand  which  leaves  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  impression.     He  looks  a  statue  of  health 
and  comfort,  and  is  a  living  advertisement  that  people  at  Chappell's 
need  not  fear  starvation.     Up  you  go,  and  mind  you  do  not  get 
giddy,  if  behind  the  heavy  green  curtain  one  of  the  Willis'  bewitches 
you.     Behold,  you  are  in  the  presence  of  the  grand  mattre  des 
c^r^monies,  the  president  of  the  subscribers*  ivories,  the  Charon 
who,  without  your  obolus,  does  not  admit  you ;  but  justify  your 
daim,  and  over  his  spectacles  he  will  look  at  you,  and  with  a  ware 
of  the  hand  worthy  of  the  introducteur  des  ambassadeurs  at  the 
Court  of  Napoleon  I.,  he  will  pass  you  to  the  man  who  opens  the 
sanctuaiy .     He  is  the  sweetest  man  in  creation,  and  never  loses  his 
temper,  except  when  he  makes  the  mistake  of  selling  the  same  stall 
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to  two  people,  which  he  is  doomed  to  do  once  in  every  ten  years.  Now 
then  yon  are  in  the  room.  A  galaxy  of  yonng  men,  whom  yon  believe 
to  be  clerks  of  Chappell's,  receive  yon.  Mistake :  they  are  all  noble- 
men, every  one  of  them ;  they  are  knights  of  King  Arthur's  Bound 
Table,  and  very  soon  yon  fancy  yon  are  at  a  great  private  ball,  where 
such  gentlemen  have  '  kindly  consented  to  act  as  stewards.'  There 
is  a  descendant  of  Lord  Lawnstale  who  meets  yon — an  irreproachably 
white  shirt-front  and  necktie,  a  bouquet  fastened  by  fascinating  hands 
to  his  button-hole.  He  is  a  diplomatist  who  not  only  has  always  some- 
thing courteous  to  say,  but  his  smile,  like  that  of  Lady  Palmerston  of 
old,  persuades,  nay  convinces,  you  that  of  all  bom  creatures  you  are 
the  very  one  most  wanted  at  this  moment.  You  see  that  long  beard : 
its  possessor  is  one  of  King  David's  descendants ;  you  get  no  smile 
from  him  unless  you  are  a  lady;  it  is  for  them  that  he  keeps  all  his 
graceful  favours.  On  the  platform,  where  everything  indicates  the 
beginning  of  the  concert,  a  relative  of  Lord  Sandhurst  steadily  ad- 
vances, superintending  the  arrangements ;  his  character  as  steady 
as  his  step.  He  never  changes,  although  he  pretends  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  at  every  concert,  for  every  pianist,  lady  or  gentleman.  He 
has  heard  everybody,  knows  every  artist  personally ;  he  can  give 
you  the  address  of  the  best  banjo-player  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
chief  organ-grinder  in  Timbuctoo.  He  has  his  opinions  well  fixed, 
modestly  but  determinedly,  unchangeable  :  you  may  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  entertain  ideas  different  from  his  opinions ;  if  so,  he 
wiU  put  you  right,  whoever  you  are,  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  an 
infallible  judge. 

If  he  was  in  my  place  he  would  soon  find  out  that  giving  your 
opinion,  not  privately  but  in  print,  does  not  prepare  a  bed  of  roses 
for  you.  I  remember  that  once  a  great  Italian  professor  of  singing 
said  to  me,  *  Now  if  you  write  on  that  lady's  performance,  who  has 
made  your  song  immortal,  yon  are  sure  to  puff  her  to  the  skies,  and 
with  dl  your  impartiality  you  are  safe  to  be  partial.'  ^  I  do  not 
think  so,'  said  I ;  '  she  sings  so  well  and  is  such  a  public  favourite 
that  there  is  no  fear  that  I  should  have  occasion  to  blame  her ;  but 
should  she  deserve  it,  I  would,  with  regret,  I  confess  it,  and  with 
the  unbending  justice  of  Brutus,  who  sent  his  son  to  death,  pro- 
nounce the  fatal  words:  *'I  Lictor,  deliga  ad  palum!"'  'You 
ungrateful  wretch,'  he  said,  *  you  would  be  capable  of  this  ?  That 
is  really  monstrous !' 

Now  there  you  have  an  instance.  If  I  praise  her,  I  am  partial ; 
if  not,  I  am  ungratefril ;  and  since  I  must  evidently  praise  her  or 
not  praise  her,  I  am  sure  to  be  wrong  in  any  case.  Verily  this 
man  reminds  me  of  Socrates,  whom  a  pupil  asked,  *  Master,  my 
friends  want  me  to  marry ;  what  do  yon  advise  me  to  do  ?'  '  My  son, 
replied  Socrates,  '  do  whatever  you  please ;  you  are  sure  to  regret  it.' 
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Fortunately  here  are  the  artists.  This  is  the  king  of  yiolinists, 
the  great  Joseph,  perhaps  the  only  really  modest  great  artist  in 
existence.  Not  the  creeping  modesty  of  Meyerbeer,  hiding  a  mnch 
greater  conceit  nnder  a  Jesuitic  homUity,  bat  a  frank  unpretending 
simplicity,  which  pervades  his  being,  his  manners,  and  his  faultless 
playing.  He  considers  himself  the  interpreter  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers— the  greatest  living  interpreter ;  perhaps  he  knows  that,  but 
the  subordination  of  the  interpreter  to  the  idea  which  he  expresses 
remains  a  duty  before  his  mind's  eye ;  and  never  does  he  permit  him- 
self the  smallest  change  in  a  composition,  not  a  grupetto  would  he 
put  in,  for  the  sake  of  an  effect.  He  presents  and  explains  a  great 
picture ;  and  all  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  do  is  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  exhibited  work,  making  it  as 
clear  to  you  and  comprehensive  as  he  can  without,  as  it  were, 
claiming  the  least  merit  for  himself  from  the  immortal  master's 
brush,  except  so  far  as  he  helped  you  to  understand  and  appreciate 
it.  Some  people  are  thereby  induced  to  think  him  cold ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  not  the  intensely  warm  nature  of 
Piatti,  whose  instrument  sings  into  your  heart  and  charms  you 
above  all  expression.  But  they  know  not  why  this  truly  classical 
'cellist  has  the  power,  even  with  an  apparently  simple  motif,  to 
move  you  to  tears.  I  am  going  to  teU  you  the  secret.  The 
Hamadryad  of  the  tree  from  which  his  violoncello  was  cut  was 
just  imprisoned  in  the  very  piece  that  comes  as  fingerboard  under 
his  hand,  and  it  is  her  sotd  and  her  pain  and  her  love  that  you  hear 
so  pathetically  sing  to  you. 

Our  Joseph  is  the  greatest  living  violinist,  but  not  the  greatest 
violinist  that  ever  lived.  He  has  the  fullest  tone,  in  f&ci  the 
grandest  tone,  I  believe,  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  on  the  violin ; 
his  mechanism  is  so  irreproachable  that,  whatever  the  difficulty,  it 
does  not  seem  to  cost  him  any  effort.  EUs  intonation  is  so  pore 
that  Helmholtz — who  pretended  that  no  instrumentalist  could  pro- 
duce the  pure  fifths  which  he  produces  on  the  harmonium,  built 
expressly  to  the  true  pitch  which  he  so  energetically  advocates — had 
to  admit  that  nothing  could  beat  Joseph's  fifths ;  a  fact  which 
those  who  know  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  will  be  fully  able  to 
appreciate.  More  than  this,  his  conception  of  the  great  masters, 
and  his  unimpeachable  honesty  in  rendering  them,  stand  unrivalled 
in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the  classical  repose  and 
purity  of  the  antique  statue,  the  combination  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gence and  the  purest  taste,  the  most  wonderful  tone  and  peerless 
mechanism,  he  attains  not  the  divine  or  the  infernal  passion  ofPaga- 
nini,  which  stands  alone  in  this  century ;  and  although  you  cannot 
refuse  our  Joseph,  and  do  not  wish  to  withhold  from  him,  unlimited 
admiration,  the  highest  esteem,  the  deepest  regard,  yet  you  must  admit 
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that  he  cannot  drive  yon  to  that  degree  of  madness  which  it  was  given 
to  certain  artists  to  excite  in  their  audiences — as  Liszt  did  on  the 
piano,  Paganini  on  the  violin,  and  Malibran  with  her  singing — all 
three  artists  well  remembered.  The  stories  told  about  Paganini  when 
he  played,  and  old  men  who  had  never,  for  long  years,  touched  their 
violins,  brought  them  out  from  the  dust,  thoroughly  mad  after 
caressing  the  instrument  again  in  their  arms ;  the  despair,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  such  immense  violinists  as  Mayseder,  who,  after  a 
concert  of  Paganini  at  Vienna,  stood  there,  his  head  bent  on  his 
breast,  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  dropping  his  violin, 
which  was  saved  from  his  treading  it  into  pieces  only  by  the  old 
violinmaker,  A*.  Fisher,  precipitately  interceding,  when  Mayseder 
exclaimed,  '  I  am  nothing*  (Ich  bin  rein  nichts),  and  sank  down 
annihilated  into  the  chair,  and  would  not  be  comforted ;  such  stories 
as  Borne,  in  his  inimitable  Pariser  Briefe,  describing  Paganini's 
second  concert,  tells  of  a  legend  that  he  had  '  signed  away  his  soul 
to  the  Evil  One  in  exchange  for  the  talent  that  would  subjugate 
the  world,  and  produce  him  a  mine  of  gold  ;*  such  effect  as  he 
produced  on  Malibran,  who  at  first  would  not  believe  in  his  supe- 
riority, and  then  fainted  away  in  her  box,  unable  to  bear  the  super- 
human power  of  his  genius, — such  moments  are  not  known  to  have 
occurred  in  Joseph's  life.  It  is  possible  that  his  profound  contempt 
for  all  that  is  humbug,  and  his  perhaps  too  eager  avoidance  of  effect 
in  the  least  sought  for,  may  be  the  reason  of  his  more  quiet,  though 
profound,  success. 

Those  who  have  not  heard  Paganini  will  most  likely  find  the 
ideal  of  which  their  imagination  dreams  in  Joseph,  the  most  accom- 
plished violinist  of  our  days.  His  amiable  character,  his  spotless 
honour,  his  charming  simplicity,  have  made  him  as  many  friends 
as  he  has  admirers ;  and  surely  this  is  a  great  happiness. 

But  who  comes  there  on  the  platform,  skimming  towards  the 
piano  ?  Mdlle.  Jane  Otter  seems  to  have  just  left  school.  Her  face 
is  ungainly,  even  plain,  but  of  that  sympathetic  plainness  which  drives 
so  many  pretty  girls  to  despair.  '  I  csin't  see  what  the  people  find 
in  that  girl;  she  is  as  ugly  as  sin.'  Perhaps  so,  but  as  attractive  as  sin. 
The  intelligence  lurks  in  her  eyes,  and  sends  her  sparks  out  with 
such  force  that  the  interlocutor,  who  quietly  stares  into  those  inno- 
cent-looking pupils,  quite  unprepared  for  the  fire  that  creeps  warm- 
ing through  his  veins,  is  taken  unawares.  By  and  by  he  feels  the 
conversation  growing  warmer  and  more  interesting :  he  speaks 
about  her  countrymen,  about  Chopin.  You  saw  that  lightning  in 
the  corner  of  her  eye  ?  Let  her  go  to  the  piano.  Never  you  saw 
a  more  awkward  march.  The  whole  body  seems  immovable  :  her 
squarely-cut  dress  accompanies  her  angular  movements  ;  her  elbows 
stick  to  her  sides ;  her  little  feet  alone  make  something  like  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  steps  to  measure  the  space  of  ten  yards ;  and  now 
oomes  the  most  mifortmiate  moment  of  her  appearance — her  cnrtsey. 
Talk  of  the  blade  of  a  penknife  snapping  to,  a  little  dog  sitting  up 
a-begging,  the  genuflexion  of  a  Catholic  boy  passidg  the  altar,  any 
nngracefhl  itifif  moyement,  and  yon  know  how  she  salutes  the  public 
And  notwithstanding  all  that,  slim,  small,  insignificant,  even  un- 
pleasant-looking and  ungraceful  in  appearance,  she  has  in  one  wint^ 
worked  herself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Monday  Popular  audience, 
i.e.  one  of  the  most  knowing  and  the  most  di£Scult  to  please ;  and 
that,  by  dint  of  her  great  talent,  her  indisputably  splendid  per- 
formances, her  poetical  conception,  her  faultless  execution — in  one 
word,  by  her  real  artistic  value. 

See  how  she  sits  down,  dreamily  takes  off  her  gloves,  passes 
magnetical  strokes  over  her  forehead ;  her  head  droops ;  she  seems 
to  forget  the  whole  world  round  her;  she  stares  at  the  keys.  Not 
having  any  music  before  her,  she  is  lost,  as  it  were,  in  contemjda- 
tion  of  what  is  to  come.  Now  listen.  She  puts  her  fingers  on  the 
keyboard.  Pegasus  feels  the  poet's  hand,  and  begins  its  flight 
through  the  air.  Up  she  goes,  and  you  with  her.  She  never  stops 
to  look  round,  to  take  any  notice  of  anybody  or  anything.  On  she 
rides,  till  she  has  carried  you  through  crushhig  octaves,  cascades  of 
scales,  turbulent  shakes,  and  stupefying  passages,  in  thirds  or  sixths, 
until  the  calm  is  by  and  by  restored.  She  takes  the  last  chord,  the 
last  note ;  you  think  she  has  done.  She  knows  nothing  of  it.  The 
applause,  with  difficulty  repressed,  explodes  loudly.  That  rouses 
her.  She  looks  round  at  the  orcheska-people  first,  then  at  the 
stall-subscribers ;  at  last  she  gets  up  and  dreams  herself  down 
the  famous  steps,  which  she  does  without  the  proverbial  six  yards  of 
materia],  to  vanish  through  the  side-door,  and  continues  life  among 
ordinary  mortals.  She  is  greatest  in  the  plaintive  tones  of  the 
nightingale  Chopin:  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  eagle  Beethovm 
seems  to  require  larger  stronger  wings.  But  that  may  come.  Such 
was  her  teacher,  Clara  Wieck,  when  eighteen  years  old ;  and  still 
she  became  one  of  the  great  classical  interpreters.  Perhaps  some 
future  Schumann  will  have  the  same  influence  upon  our  little  Polish 
artist. 

One  of  the  most  famous  baritones  began  singing  in  these  con- 
certs twenty  years  ago ;  a  very  young  man,  with  a  splendid  voice  and 
real  Italian  emission.  He  loves  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  fiist 
triumphs,  whence  he  emerged  to  become  by  steady  advance  (me  d 
the  glories  of  his  country. 

In  olden  times  there  used  to  sing  a  tenor  whom  you  hear  now  no 
more  in  these  precincts.  I  know  not  exactly  why.  He  was  man 
adulated  and  spoiled  than  any  English  singer,  and  used  to  go  raving 
mad  when  there  was  only  a  mention  made  of  a  foreign  tenor,  as  if 
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he  could  or  would  monopolise  all  the  theatres,  concert-halls,  and 
drawing-rooms,  not  only  of  London,  bat  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
remember  the  rage  in  which  he  was  once,  so  mnch  so  that  he  refused 
to  go  before  the  andience  and  sing  '  Come  into  the  Garden,  Mand,'  for 
which  he  was  put  down  on  the  programme,  because  an  Italian  tenor, 
who  had  been  encored,  said  in  his  presence  to  a  friend  that  he  had  a 
*  stupendous'  yoice.  He  would  have  it  that  the  '  savage  of  a 
Roman'  had  called  his  voice  a  '  stupid'  voice ;  and  although  the^ 
people  who  heard  it,  one  and  all,  assured  him  that  he  was  mistaken, 
he  Would  not  admit  it,  the  real  grievance  being  that  when  he  was 
on  the  programme  another  tenor  had  been  encored.  I  remember 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  London  critics  telling  me^ 
'King  Solomon  said:  '^Yanitas  vanitatum,  omnia  vanitas."  If 
yon  want  to  find  out  how  true  that  is,  do  not  seek  it  only  in  woman, 
or  more  so  in  actresses,  or  even  in  lady-singers,  who  combine  the  triple 
degree  of  vanity — ^no,  seek.it  in  tenors.  If  you  want  to  know  to 
what  a  degree  vanity  in  human  beings  can  go,  write  on  the  merits 
of  a  tenor.  You  think  that  he  will  be  your  enemy  or  hate  you  i( 
you  doubt  his  divinity  ?  You  are  mistaken.  He  will  pity  or  despise 
you  as  a  being  unworthy  to  be  hated.  But  praise  any  of  his  rivals, . 
not  very  highly — only  speak  of  them  as  existing  while  he  was  on 
the  stage — that  he  will  never  forgive.  Nothing  can  be  so  debased 
as  you  who  committed  such  heresy.  0  !'  he  exclaimed,  and  a  shiver 
seemed  to  run  down  his  spine,  '  if  you  ever  speak  to  a  tenor,  or 
write  about  him  otherwise  than  on  your  knees,  he  will  never  admit 
you  to  be  a  civiUsed  man.'  And  I  have  seen  enough  of  tenors 
since  then  to  learn  how  right  he  was. 

The  ladies  who  sing  in  these  concerts  are  only  just  meant  to  fill 
up  the  q>ace  between  the  instrumental  performances,  and  they  are 
for  the  most  part  beginners,  who  want  the  advertisement ;  and  as  a 
rule  they  belong — exceptions,  of  course,  confirm  the  rule — to  that 
industrious  class  of  female  musicians  whom  the  inferior  quality  of 
their  physical  charms  has  stimulated  to  the  energetic  study  of 
their  urt. 

I  consider  it  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  any  professional  lady  not 
to  be  handsome.  Beauty  prevents,  for  obvious  reasons,  persevering 
study,  and  there  is  on  earth  no  greater  plague  than  your  professional 
beauties.  Spoiled  to  a  degree,  they  will  never  admit  that  they  caii 
be  advised;  they  will  make  no  progress;  listen  only  to  flattery, 
drink  any  amount  of  adulation,  and  dream  of  and  allow  no  topic  to 
engross  them  except  the  one  of  which  Dumas  said :  '  C'est  Tamour 
qui  nous  fait  concevoir  les  plus  grandes  choses  et  nous  emp6che  de 
les  exScuter,' 

MICHEL  ANOBIiOr 
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Chapter  XXX. 

HOW  TOUKO  KICK  KEPT  HIS  8ECBBT. 

The  conscionsness  of  possessing,  all  to  himself,  so  great  a  secret 
gave  young  Nick  a  sense  of  superior  importance  most  enjoyable. 
fle  hogged  it  to  his  bosom,  took  it  to  bed  with  him,  dreamed  of  it, 
iieTer  let  it  go  out  of  his  thoughts.  His  mother  obserred  with 
Bome  alarm  that  her  son  was  changed  during  those  days.  He  was 
sobered ;  he  carried  himself  responsibly ;  his  white  eyebrows  were 
charged  with  a  burden  of  duty. 

The  change  was  certainly  for  the  better,  but  she  looked  for  some 
-physical  cause  to  account  for  his  sudden  abandonment  of  those  imp- 
ish moods  which  had  once  kept  her  in  continual  alarm.  It  might 
be  impending  measles ;  in  fact,  the  boy  was  completely  weighed 
down  by  his  knowledge.  The  writing-master  of  Jubilee-road  was 
too  much  in  his  mind.  Wheneyer  he  saw  Alison  he  thought  of 
iiim ;  if  he  went  out  of  the  town  he  reflected  that  the  Clapham- 
Toad,  followed  due  north,  leads  to  London  Bridge,  and  that  from 
London  Bridge  to  Jubilee-road  is  but  a  step ;  if  he  came  home,  he 
'passed  the  door  of  his  uncle's  study,  and  involuntarily  compared 
the  mean  lodging  at  the  East-end  with  that  stately  room ;  if  he 
iieard  his  mother  lamenting  the  wickedness  of  Stephen,  he  chuckled, 
thinking  how  that  wicked  man  would  be,  and  should  be,  some  day 
brought  to  shame,  and  his  wiles  defeated ;  if  he  heard  Alison 
whispering  despondently  that  nothing  had  been  as  yet  discovered, 
he  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  laughed  inwardly,  vrinking  both 
eyes  alternately,  as  he  thought  of  what  he  himself  had  discovered; 
if  he  contemplated  his  own  future  prospects,  his  thoughts  turned  to 
the  refugee  whose  return  was  to  mark  the  commencement  of  his  own 
fortunes. 

The  thing  was  overwhelming.  All  day  he  pondered  over  it, 
now  with  exultation,  now  with  anxiety.  His  performances  at  school 
grew  every  day  more  lamentable  ;  the  subjunctive  mood  ceased  to 
interest  him,  and  he  neglected  the  past  participle  ;  even  the  things 
which  would  certainly  become  of  real  use  to  him  when  he  had  his 
desk  in  Great  St.  Simon  Apostle,  his  arithmetic,  his  French,  his 
liandwriting,  became  irksome.     For  as  the  weary  hours  of  woA 
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crept  on,  his  mind  was  always  away  in  that  dingy  hoase  of  Jnbilee- 
road,  and  his  thoughts  were  always  taming  to  the  Great  Secret. 

How  was  it  to  be  disclosed  in  the  most  nsefdl  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  striking  manner  ?  Suppose  some  one  else,  a  derk 
in.  the  house,  for  instance,  should  find  out  the  writing-master  of 
Jubilee-road.  His  uncle,  Nicolas  reflected  with  severity,  was  ex- 
tremely thoughtless ;  he  might  eyen,  on  a  Saturday  half-holiday,, 
stroll  as  far  west  as  the  entrance  to  the  docks,  and  there  be  observed 
by  the  policemen  at  the  doors,  and  then  all  his  own  share  in  the< 
discovery  would  be  actually  fooled  away. 

These  were  difficult  and  interesting  problems,  but  they  were  too 
much  for  the  young  brain.  While  Nicolas  thought  them  over, 
which  was  all  day  long,  in  school  and  out,  the  book  before  him 
became  a  blank  page ;  the  common  he  wandered  over,  as  lonely 
as  any  Bobinson  Crusoe,  was  as  if  it  did  not  exist ;  the  shouts  of 
the  boys  at  play,  or  the  hum  of  the  boys  at  work,  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
His  school  performances  during  this  period  were  in  the  monthly 
report  described  as  disgraceful.  He  cared  nothing  about  Caasar's^ 
triumphs  in  Gaul ;  he  could  not  be  roused  to  any  interest  in  any 
subject  whatever ;  the  ceaseless  admonitions  of  his  masters  produced 
no  more  effect  than  the  lowing  of  distant  cattle ;  if  Gridland  wa» 
called,  Gridland  had  to  be  jogged  by  his  nearest  neighbour;  if 
Cridland  was  asked  a  question,  his  reply  betrayed  not  only  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  but  gross  inattention.  The  consequences  were  inevi- 
table. 

Must  one  go  on?  At  that  school  they  caned,  but  only  iu 
cases  of  continued  inattention  and  idleness. 

When  the  patience  of  the  authorities  was  quite  exhausted,  Grid^ 
land  received  orders  to  remain  after  twelve  o'clock.  It  need  scarcely 
be  observed  that  the  fact  of  such  a  boy  as  young  Nick,  the  crafty, 
the  subtle,  the  hitherto  successful  evader  of  rules,  being  about  to 
undergo  the  last  extremity  of  the  law,  excited  an  interest  so  lively 
as  to  be  akin  to  joy.  In  fact,  it  was  joy — rapturous  joy.  When 
the  hour  of  fate  struck,  the  boys,  instead  of  rushing  off  to  play  as 
usual,  congregated  about  the  door,  listening  in  silence.  Would 
young  Nick  take  it  plucky,  or  would  young  Nick  funk  ?  Would  he 
cry  out,  or  would  he  be  silent  ? 

They  watched  him  march,  with  pale  face,  but  head  erect,  into 
the  operating-room ;  they  listened  while,  after  a  pause,  during 
which,  as  the  more  experienced  knew,  the  head-master  was  deliver- 
ing himself  of  the  preliminary  jaw.  At  last,  the  sound  of  the 
instrument  was  heard :  swish  !  swish  !  swish !  No  other  sound, 
no  cry,  no  trampling  of  feet. 

*  I  always  run  round  and  round,'  said  young  Featherbrain,  who- 
was  caned  once  a  fortnight  regularly. 
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*  Nine  cuts,'  said  Lackwit  sectmdtiB  ;  *  two  more  than  I  got  last 
time.' 

Bat,  thronghont,  a  dignified  silence. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  yoong  Nick  came  ont.  His  head 
was  as  erect  as  nsnal,  thoogh  his  cheek  was  a  little  flushed,  and 
his  eyes  brighter,  perhaps.  The  boys  made  a  lane.  Tonng  Nick 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  thongh  a  mnrmnr  of 
sympathetic  admiration  greeted  him  as  he  emerged;  bat  taking 
his  hat  from  the  peg,  he  walked  away  with  pride,  capping  the  head- 
master  at  the  gate  with  a  dignified  smile,  which  seemed  to  say : 

*  You  have  done  year  daty ;  I  forgive  yon.  Let  as  agree  in 
forgetting  the  late  deplorable  scene.' 

Then  the  boys  fell  to  discussing  their  own  experiences,  and 
the  punishment  of  young  Nick  served  for  the  rest  of  the  day  as 
a  fillip  or  stimulus  to  the  activity  of  the  school  life. 

That  night,  after  dark,  any  curious  passer-by  might  have  noticed 
a  small  thin  figure  creep  through  the  iron  railings,  and  flit  rapidly 
across  the  gravel  to  the  back  of  the  school.  There  was  a  window 
at  that  part  of  the  building  which  might  be  opened  from  the  out- 
side, did  one  know  the  secret.  Through  that  window  the  thin 
figure  crept. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Wednesday,  and  a  half-holiday,  was 
s  day  of  rebuke.  The  masters  were  late  at  prayers,  and  a  general 
feeling  rapidly  spread  that  something  was  going  to  happen.  In 
fiact  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  gowns  had  been  sewn  together 
with  such  great  artfulness  that  they  could  not  be  separated  without 
much  labour  and  time.  The  masters  appeared,  therefore,  without 
them.  The  head-master  was  observed  to  put  less  heart  than  usual 
into  the  petition  for  forgiveness.  After  prayers  he  announced  that 
an  outrage  had  been  committed  on  the  sacred  magisterial  robes, 
and  that  he  would  give  the  offender  until  twelve  to  confess.  The 
eyes  of  all  involuntarily  turned  to  young  Nick,  who  only  gazed 
upwards  thoughtfully,  and  shook  his  head  with  sadness.  Worse 
things  happened :  it  was  immediately  afterwards  found  that  the 
masters'  seats  had  been  plentifully  studded  with  small  pieces  (d 
cobbler's  wax ;  that  the  ink  for  all  the  desks  had  been  powdered 
with  chalk,  that  the  nibs  of  all  the  pens  had  been  cut  or  broken 
off;  that  butter,  or  some  such  foreign  substance,  had  been  rubbed 
upon  the  black-boards ;  that  mark-books  had  been  shamefully  treated, 
and  the  records  of  impositions  mutilated. 

Three  boys  were  caned,  for  minor  offences,  at  twelve  ;  no  con- 
fessor appeared  at  that  hour ;  the  whole  school  was  detained  till 
one  ;  the  whole  school  was  also  deprived  of  its  half-holiday ;  three 
more  were  caned  at  five.  Young  Nick  continued  grave  and  sad, 
he  shook  his  head  from  time  to  time  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  he  re- 
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coTered  his  spirits,  showed  a  cheerfalness  strange  to  the  rest,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  alacrity  in  his  work.     At  fiye  o*clock,  when 
they  were  dismissed,  he  langhed.     This  episode  cheered  him  for 
the  moment,  bat  he  relapsed,  and  became  mysteriously  preoccnpied 
again.     His  thoughts  were  not  with  his  studies  ;  he  lost  the  good 
opinion  of  his  masters — a  consequence  of  sin,  the  true  awfulness  of 
which  has  been  revealed  by  the  author  of  '  Eric* — he  made  his 
fellows  think  he  was  going  silly,  because  a  young  Nick  who  had  no 
more  mischief  in  him,  who  never  said  or  did  anything  worthy  of 
his  former  reputation,  who  had  gone  quite  silent  and  sluggish,  was 
not  the  young  Nick  whom  they  had  formerly  admired.     That  boy 
had  gone,  vanished  into  the  Ewigkeit.     There  was  left  in  his  place 
a  quiet  lad  with  white  hair  and  eyebrows,  pink  face,  and  downcast 
look,  who  moved  among  them  as  speechless  as  a  ghost,  who  never 
listened,  who  was  always  dreaming  or  asleep,  who  made  no  fuss, 
played  no  pranks,  and  took  no  notice.     Quite  a  stupid  and  common- 
place boy.     Indeed,  the  secret  was  too  much  for  him.     Had  its 
exdasive  possession  been  much  longer  prolonged,  I  believe  the  boy 
would  have  suffered  some  kind  of  brain  affection. 

There  were  moments  when  the  story  presented  itself  to  him  in 
its  comic  aspect.  The  reflection  that  the  man  for  whom  so  many 
tears  had  been  shed,  whose  death  had  caused  so  much  unexpected 
trouble,  was  really  alive  and  well,  stimulated  Nicolas  to  dance  and 
sing,  to  utter  dark  sayings,  to  construct  enigmas,  and  to  behave  in 
Puck-like  fiEkshion  towards  Alison.  She  had  no  suspicion  of  his 
meaning ;  but  she  began  to  feel  every  day  that  the  boy  had  some 
secret,  and  meant  something  real.  And  what  did  he  mean  by  his 
constant  allusions  to  the  writing-master  ? 

In  those  days  he  made  a  '  Ballad  of  the  Writing-master,'  of 
which  I  only  venture  to  quote  the  first  two  verses.  Would  that 
all  poets  were  content  with  publishing  only  the  first  two  verses  ! 

*  The  Writing-master  sings,  npon  his  way, 

Of  GiUott,  J.,  soft  nih,  and  pliant  quill : 
His  Ronnd  and  Text  like  twins  together  plaj ; 

His  frolic  Small-hand  keeps  him  happy  still. 
He  sings  aU  day  about  his  merry  task ; 

He  dances  on  the  curbstone  when  he*s  free. 
Glye  me  his  lot,  should  yon  the  question  ask : 

A  writing-master's  is  the  life  for  me. 

He  loves  his  boys ;  their  master  they  adore ; 

He  rolls  in  wealth,  his  reputation's  such. 
At  five  o'clock,  when  he  can  work  no  more, 

Often  the  Lord  Mayor  asks  him  out,  and  much. 
"  There  goes  the  Writing-master !"  cry  the  girls ; 

*'  O,  great,  and  grand,  and  rich,  and  proud  is  he  t 
Let  others  wed  for  rings  and  things  and  pearlf* ; 

'Tis,  O,  a  writing-master's  wife  to  be !'" 
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There  were  many  more  verses  hammered  ont  hy  this  yonng 
poet  on  the  same  sahject ;  bnt  I  refrain  from  qaoting  those  which 
followed.  He  sang  the  whole  right  through  one  afternoon  for  Ali- 
son's pleasure,  pretending  he  did  not  know  she  was  in  the  room. 
He  was,  indeed,  very  crafty  in  those  minor  pretences  which  deceiyed 
no  one. 

*  Will  you  tell  me,  you  tiresome  boy,*  asked  Alison,  worried  by 
his  iteration,  *  what  you  mean  by  perpetually  talking  about  writing- 
masters?' 

'  If  yon  chose  a  profession,*  the  boy  replied,  with  another  ques- 
tion, '  wouldn't  you  like  that  ?' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Alison.  '  I  would  prefer  anything,  almost, 
to  such  a  profession.     What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Not  be  a  writing-master  ?  Why,  of  all  the  unreasonable  girls ! 
If  you  only  knew — consider,  Alison.* 

He  began  to  sing  his  song  again. 

The  boy  would  give  no  fuller  explanation. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance.  He  took  to  coming  home 
late  for  tea  on  Saturdays,  and  sometimes  did  not  appear  until  supper 
was  the  only  meal  possible.  And  although  he  grew  absolutely 
grasping  after  pocket-money,  he  never  spent  any  on  *  tuck,'  and  yet 
never  seemed  to  have  any. 

One  Sunday — it  was  the  first  Sunday  after  they  put  up  the 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Anthony  Hamblin  in  the  parish  church — 
he  disgraced  the  family  altogether,  for  at  sight  of  the  tablet  this 
ill-behaved  and  unfeeling  boy  began  to  laugh.  That  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  service ;  he  laughed  again  when  they  stood 
up  for  the  Psalms,  he  choked  loudly  several  times  during  the  ser- 
mon, and  he  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  all  the  way 
home  across  the  Common.  Alison  had  never  been  so  angry  with 
him.  Why  he  laughed  the  boy  would  not,  or  could  not,  tell.  Bat 
he  refused  to  go  to  church  for  the  evening  service,  on  the  ground 
that  he  felt  it  coming  on  again. 

The  reason  why  he  came  home  late  on  Saturdays,  and  had  do 
pocket-money,  was,  first^  that  he  spent  that  afternoon  with  his 
uncle ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  used  all  his  pocket-money  in  purchas- 
ing little  presents  to  cheer  his  solitude  and  poverty.  And  I  declare 
that  although  the  boy  was  as  selfish  as  most  boys  of  fourteen,  and 
although  he  looked  to  his  uncle's  return  for  the  foundation  of  bis 
own  fortune,  he  was,  in  this  respect,  entirely  disinterested.  He 
could  never  think  of  those  shabby  boots,  that  worn  coat,  without  a 
choking  at  the  throat,  and  something  like  a  tear  in  his  eye,  signs 
of  emotion  which  he  was  fain  to  hide  or  efiace  as  speedily  as 
might  be. 

For  his  own  part,  Anthony,  having  quickly  learned  to  trust  the 
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boy,  looked  forward  to  his  weekly  yisit  as  to  a  break  in  the  desokte 
monotony  in  his  new  existence.  He  sat  at  home  and  waited  for 
him,  growing  anxions  if  he  was  late ;  and  when  he  arrived  there 
was  a  formal  sort  of  catechism  to  be  gone  through. 

*  How  is  Alison  ?*  asked  her  father. 

'  Chirpy/  said  young  Nick  ;  *  takes  her  meals  hearty.* 

*  Have  they  made  any  discovery  yet  ?' 

*  Not  yet/  replied  the  boy  ;  *  and  I  hope  they  never  will.' 
That  meant  that  the  search,  so  far  as  he  could  tell,  was  as  yet 

unsuccessful ;  so  far,  therefore,  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  Stephen. 
This  was  just  what  the  boy  wanted. 

Then  they  would  sit  down  and  talk  about  other  things,  the  pos- 
sibility of  return  being  always  in  both  their  minds.  The  old  rela- 
tions between  them  were  a  great  deal  changed.  The  man  and  the 
boy  thus  thrown  together  under  changed  conditions  were  on  the 
same  level  in  conversation.  Young  Nick  never  let  his  uncle  for- 
get that  his  secret  gave  him  authority,  so  to  speak;  nor  could 
Anthony  ever  forget  that  his  present  work  and  position  afforded  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  former.  Indeed,  Anthony's  reverses  might 
be  compared  with  those  of  Hecuba,  Croesus,  and  other  fallen 
monarchs,  some  of  whom  taught  in  schools.  Louis  Philippe  and 
Dionysius,  for  instance.  But  then  Louis  Philippe  went  back  again. 
He  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  taken  a  high  moral  line,  and 
pointed  out  to  Nicolas  that  the  misfortunes  of  one  man  should  be 
taken  as  a  warning  to  other  men.  He  omitted  the  opportunity, 
however,  and  the  moral  lesson  was  lost. 

*  Tell  me  how  you  like  your  work,  uncle  Anthony,'  said  the  boy 
with  a  grin.     *  Your  work ! — ho,  ho !' 

It  was  the  one  disagreeable  thing  to  Anthony  about  these  inter- 
views, that  young  Nick  would  persist  in  alluding  to  his  occupation. 
Anthony  grunted. 

*  Do  you  find  your  principal  always — ahem  ! — what  a  gentle- 
manly principal  ought  to  be  ?' 

Anthony  preserved  silence. 

*  Do  you  like  your  boys  ?  Are  they  a  pleasant  lot  of  fellows, 
with  a  good  tone,  and  above  meanness  or  falsehood  ? 

Anthony  shook  his  head. 

*  Well,  then,  tell  me  what  you  do.' 

*  You  mean  the  day's  routine  ?'  He  blushed  almost  like  a  boy, 
this  man  of  fifty  and  more,  whUe  he  related  the  daily  duties  of  an 
usher  in  a  commercial  academy.  '  We  begin  at  nine  ;  there  are 
two  assistants,  Mr.  Merkin  and  myself.  The  principal  takes  the 
senior  class,  which  does  Latin.  I  do  the  writing,  drawing  (which 
is  an  extra — for  the  principal),  and  the  geography  and  English. 
Mr.  Merkin,  who  is  young,  and  will  probably  succeed  the  principal, 
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takes  the  French  and  the  book-keeping,  the  history,  the  lower 
Latin,  and  the  mathematics.  There  are  sixty  boys  in  the  school, 
and  they  pay  six  pounds  a  year  each  for  their  edacation  without 
extras,  which  are  French,  drawing,  and  book-keeping — a  guinea  a 
year  each  for  those.' 

'  I  see,'  said  yoong  Nick.     '  Boss  pockets  extras.     Go  on.^ 

'  We  work  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five.  In  the 
morning  there  is  ponishment-school  from  twelve  to  one,  and  on 
Wednesday  afternoons.' 

'  And  what  do  they  pay  yon  for  all  this  ?' 

'  Seventy-five  pounds  a  year,  non-resident.  You  see,  Nicolas, 
I  have  been  used  to  live  pretty  much  as  I  liked,  and  I  preferred  to 
be  free  in  the  evening.  Then  I  have  to  look  over  exercises ;  but 
at  least  I  can  go  to  bed  when  I  like,  and  smoke  a  pipe  if  I  please.* 

This  poor  dole  of  independence,  this  limited  portion  of  freedom, 
produced  a  great  wave  of  pity  in  the  heart  of  the  boy. 

'  As  for  the  boys,'  Anthony  continued,  with  a  sigh,  '  I  must 
own  that  they  are  wearying.  Unfortunately,  one  cannot  expect 
the  ideas  of  gentlemen  in  the — the  East-end  of  London.  However, 
all  boys  are  alike,  I  daresay.  One  tries  to  inspire  them  with 
something  like  principle  and  morality — ' 

'  Might  as  well  teach  an  oyster  to  climb  a  tree,'  said  young 
Nick,  speaking  from  his  own  experience  of  boys ;  '  clout  'em  and 
cuflF  'em.     Go  on,  uncle.' 

*  But  it  is  uphill  work.  As  for  the  teaching,  there  are,  I 
think,  some  boys  who  really  want  to  learn.' 

'  They  know  it  pays,'  observed  Nick  the  sagacious.  '  I'm  one 
of  those  boys.  Teach  me  what  will  pay,  and  I  will  learn.  Net 
past  participles — ^yah  !' 

'  Then  there  are  the  punishments.  The  principal  conducts 
them  personally.' 

'  Like  Cook  and  Gaze,'  said  Nicolas  poetically.  '  I  should  like 
to  conduct  him  personally,  and  one  or  two  more  principals  that  I 
know.' 

This  dark  and  unintelligible  reflection  was  probably  due  to  the 
still  fresh — too  fresh — recollection  of  his  own  recent  sufferings. 

'  I  wish,'  continued  Anthony  sadly,  *  that  there  were  more 
judgment  shown  in  inflicting  the  punishments,  and  perhaps  more 
dignity  in  the  manner  of  operation.  But  one  has  no  right  to  talk 
openly  of  the  conduct  of  one's  employers.  You  will  forget,  Nicolas, 
that  I  mentioned  these  things.  It  might  do  me  serious  injury  if 
you  talked.' 

'  AU  right,  uncle,'  said  Nicolas,  grinning,  '  I  won't  mention  it. 
Keep  steaming  ahead.' 

*  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.     We  are  having  a  little 
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difference  jnst  now,  the  principal  and  myself,  becaase  he  wants  me 
to  undertake  some  of  the  canings.  And  I — well,  I  would  rather 
not.' 

'  Naturally/  said  Nicolas,  wagging  his  head.  *  Uncle  Stephen 
might  be  told  off  to  do  that.     Of  course,  you  couldn't.' 

Anthony,  reminded,  by  mention  of  his  brother's  name,  thait  he 
was  not  by  deliberate  choice  and  training  a  writing-master,  relapsed 
into  silence. 

This  was  the  kind  of  conyersation  which  they  held  with  each 
other  eyery  Saturday,  varied  by  the  latest  talk  about  Clapham,  and 
the  views  of  Nicolas  on  things  uniyersal. 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  the  disooyery,  Anthony  confessed 
to  the  boy  that  he  had  a  burning  desire  to  see  the  old  place  again, 
and  his  daughter. 

^  Take  me  down  with  you  to-night,'  he  said.  *  Place  me  so 
that  I  can  see  without  being  seen,  and  then  bring  out  Alison,  so 
that  I  may,  if  only  for  the  last  time,  look  upon  her  face.' 

'  As  for  its  bcdng  the  last  time,'  said  Nicolas,  '  that's  gammon, 
and  you  know  it.  I  am  going  to  bring  you  home  in  triumph,  while 
the  bells  do  ring  and  the  drums  do  beat.  As  for  trotting  her  out 
for  you  to  look  at  her,  that's  easy  done.  As  for  putting  you  where 
ehe  can't  see  you,  that's  not  so  easy.     Let  me  think !' 

He  reflected  seriously  for  a  few  moments. 

'  To-day,'  he  said,  *  is  Saturday.  Gilbert  Yorke  will  very 
likely  turn  up  to-night,  with  his  pocket-book  full  of  no  news.  You 
must  not  come  to-night.  But  on  Monday  he  will  be  off  again. 
He  travels  about  the  country  and  finds  nothing,  while  Aldemey 
Godd  goes  round  the  town  and  finds  nothing.  Now,  if  they  had 
only  come  to  Me  in  the  first  place,  I  could  have  shown  them  how 
to  go  to  work.     See  what  I've  found — You  !' 

He  spoke  as  if  his  discovery  was .  entirely  due  to  his  superior 
intelligence  and  forethought. 

*Well — Monday.  Shall  I  venture  to  Clapham  on  Monday 
evening  ?' 

*  On  Monday  evening  you  be  about  the  place.  Let  me  see — 
you  mustn't  be  in  the  gardens  or  in  the  front  of  the  house.  It's 
awfully  dangerous.  Buy  a  false  nose  and  a  moustache — put  on  the 
green  goggles — tie  a  red  comforter  round  your  throat.  Lord,  sup- 
pose anybody  was  to  see  you !  Why,  where  would  my  credit  be  ? 
Be  outside  the  house,  in  the  road,  or  on  the  Common  in  front,  but 
not  far  off,  as  the  clock  strikes  nine.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you, 
but  I  can't  promise.' 

On  the  following  Monday  evening,  which  was  fortunately  fine, 
Anthony,  observing  every  possible  precaution  in  the  way  of  dis- 
guise, walked  once  more  over  the  old  familiar  Clapham  Common. 
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He  felt  terribly  guilty,  and  was  fall  of  apprehensions.  Every 
passer-by  seemed  to  scrutinise  him  with  suspicion  ;  the  policeman 
tamed  his  lantern  upon  him  ;  the  men  whom  he  met  edged  away 
from  him ;  in  fact,  the  eflect  of  the  green  spectacles,  the  red  hand- 
kerchief, and  the  slouched  hat  was  theatrically  suggestiYe.  No 
brigand  in  a  burlesque  looked  more  ostentatiously  disguised. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  as  he  drew  near  the  old  house. 

For  a  moment  he  felt  as  if  the  past  four  months  was  all  a  delu- 
sion and  a  dream.  He  was  going  to  walk  in  as  of  old.  He  would 
find  the  study  fire  lit,  his  slippers  in  their  old  place,  his  box  of  cigars 
ready  to  hand,  his  book  upon  the  table,  and  Alison  to  talk  to  him. 
Involuntarily  he  drew  himself  up,  stepped  out  quickly,  and  gained 
the  garden-gate.  There  he  was  arrest'Od  by  the  boy,  whose  white 
locks  gleamed  in  the  twilight. 

'  Hush !'  whispered  young  Nick,  looking  about  him  with  jealousy, 
though  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  intrigue ;  '  no  one  is  about  now,  but 
there's  precious  little  safety.  William,  the  groom,  keeps  company 
with  Anne,  the  kitchenmaid ;  sometimes  they're  in  the  scullery, 
and  sometimes  they're  about  the  stables,  and  they  may  be  prowling 
round,  as  they  were  last  night,  in  the  road ;  there's  no  telling. 
You  walk  very  gently  to  the  other  gate,  while  I  look  round  again, 
I'll  meet  you  there.' 

The  boy  made  a  rapid  reconnaissance.  While  he  examined 
the  shrubs  in  the  front  garden  Anthony  stood  outside  the  railings, 
and  looked  upon  what  had  been  his  own.  The  front  door  was 
vride  open,  and  the  blaze  of  light  looked  to  the  hungry  exile  like 
an  invitation  to  return  to  home  and  love  and  Alison. 

'  Come,'  said  Nicolas,  catching  him  by  the  wrist,  '  you  stand 
behind  the  trunk  of  the  cedar,  that's  the  blackest  place  in  the 
garden.  You  can  see  into  the  drawing-room  from  there.  I'll  bring 
Alison  to  the  window ;  you  wait  quiet  and  don't  move.  If  Wil- 
liam and  Anne  come  spooning  here  to-night,  interrupting  things, 
I'll  give  them  cold  pig,  or  something  worse,  see  if  I  don't.' 

The  boy  left  his  uncle  planted  by  the  tree,  and  retreated  to  the 
house.  Alison  was  sitting  with  his  mother,  reading  by  the  light  of 
a  single  lamp  ;'  there  was  a  small  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  no  other 
light  in  the  place.  Nicolas  immediately  mounted  on  a  chair,  and 
lit  up  all  the  burners  nearest  the  window. 

*  More  light,'  he  said ;  '  I  want  to  tackle  the  subjunctive  mood. 
It's  what  the  novelists  call  a  dark  mood,  a  moody  mood,  a  melan- 
choly mood,  that  wants  all  the  light  we  can  get.' 

Then  he  opened  the  shutters,  drew  back  the  curtains,  and  threw 
up  the  window. 

'  More  air,'  he  said ;  '  that's  for  the  past  participle.'  Presently 
he  whispered — it  was  rather  a  loud  whisper — '  Alison  !* 
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'  What  is  it,  Nicolas  ?' 
She  laid  down  the  book  and  lifted  her  head* 
'  Gome  here.' 

'  I  am  too  comfortable,  thank  you.  Pray  shut  the  window.  And 
yon  cannot  want  all  that  glare  of  Ught.* 

*  You  would  come — I  think — if  you  knew  who  was  outside,  and 
-wanted  to  see  you.  But  don't  come  unless  you  like ;  he  won't 
care  really,  whether  he  sees  you  to-night  or  not.  It's  nothing  to 
him ;  0  no !' 

'  Don't  be  silly,  Nicolas.' 
But  she  smiled  and  listened. 

*  G — i — 1.     There  you  are  with  your  Gil.' 

Alison  sprang  from  her  chair  and  ran  to  the  window.  The  light 
was  full  upon  her  face  as  she  stood  there  looking  out  into  the 
gardeu,  right  before  the  branches  of  the  great  dark  cedar,  so  that 
s  man  beneath  the  tree  could  almost  reach  out  his  hand  and  touch 
her. 

'  Gilbert  is  not  there,'  she  said  to  young  Nick,  drawing  back 
disappointed. 

'  I  didn't  say  he  was,'  replied  the  boy,  shutting  the  window  and 
the  shutters  ;  *  I  only  said  G — i — 1,  Gil.  That's  all.  You  made 
up  the  rest.' 

*  You  are  a  mischioTOUs  little  imp,'  she  said ;  *  and  you  ought 
to  haTO  your  ears  boxed.' 

She  went  back  to  her  book.  Nicolas  turned  down  some  of  the 
lights  and  went  out  of  the  room.  No  one  OTor  Tentured  to  interfere 
with  his  moTements. 

He  found  his  uncle  Anthony  still  under  the  cedar. 

*  Gome,'  whispered  the  boy,  '  you  mustn't  be  found  here.  It  is 
not  only  William  and  Anne,  it's  Robert  the  gardener,  and  Eliza  the 
cook,  as  well.  Lord  t  what  I've  had  to  look  after  since  you  ran 
away !  You  ought  to  hare  thought  of  me  before  you  did  it.  Now 
then  ;  you're  seen  Alison,  and  I  can't  have  you  loitering  about  here, 
getting  caught,  and  you  had  better  get  away  back  to  Jubilee-road 
as  fj&st  as  you  can.' 

Anthony  touched  the  boy's  cheek  with  his  finger,  and  said  no- 
thing. By  the  light  of  the  gas  in  the  hall,  Nicolas  saw  that  his 
eyes  were  heavy  with  tears. 

*  She  looks  more  beautiful  than  ever,'  he  replied. 

*  Now  you  see  what  you've  given  up,  uncle,  and  I  hope  you're 
properly  sorry,'  said  Nicolas,  with  severity.  '  You've  just  chucked 
away  and  lost  the  most  scrumptious  girl  in  all  Clapham — your  own 
daughter,  too ;  the  best  house  in  the  place,  the  best  cellar  of  wine, 
and  my  society.' 

'  Yes,  yes/  Anthony  replied ;  '  I  know,  I  know.' 
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'  There's  still  a  door  open.  Come  back  to  us.  I^  for  one,  will 
never  say  a  word  to  reproach  you,  or  recall  the  past.  Bemember, 
nnde,  there's  always  a  knife  and  fork  ready  for  yon.' 

Chaptbb  XXXI. 

HOW  JACK  BAXBB  PBOPOBXD  AM  AOBBEABUi  OOMPBOMISB. 

Alison  returned  home  with  greater  lightness  of  heart  than  she 
had  felt  since  her  father's  death.  It  was  far  more  to  her  than  to 
other  girls  to  have  stood  beside  her  mother's  grave.  She  had  re- 
ceived an  assurance  which  would  at  once  stay  the  hand  of  her  enemy, 
and  stop  the  tongues  of  those  who  maligned  her  father's  memory ; 
her  lover  was  come  back  to  her,  and  again  ike  ring  of  engagement 
decorated  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand.  Her  pride,  her  self-re- 
spect, returned  to  her,  and  when  she  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  old 
house  it  was  with  a  step  as  elastic  and  a  fi&ce  as  bright  as  any  thai 
had  ever  rejoiced  the  face  of  her  father. 

'  Dear  old  house/  she  cried,  *  I  shall  not  have  to  leave  you 
after  all.' 

*  Then,'  said  young  Nick,  who  was  there  to  welcome  her,  *  I 
suppose  you  have  squared  it  at  last  with  uncle  Stephen.  A  veiy 
sensible  thing  too.  Mind,  I  always  offered  to  square  it  for  you, 
but  you  were  so  uncommonly  taken  up  with  that  fellow  Yorke.  Now, 
I  suppose,  he's  come  round  to  my  opinion,  and  pretends  it  is  hs 
own  idea.     What's  the  figure  ?' 

*  You  are  a  horrid  boy !'     Alison  would  tell  him  no  more. 
Said  Nicolas,  bursting  into  song, 

'  Let  oihers  wed  for  rings  and  things  and  pearls, 

'Tis,  O,  a  Writing-master's  wife  to  be — ee    ee    ee ; 
A  Writing-master's  wife — or  daiighter«  or  female  relation  of  some 
kind— to  be.* 

*  You  want  the  writing-master,  Alison,  my  dear  ?  Wait  a  little 
— wait  a  little  ;  he's  coming.' 

But  she  was  not  to  be  allured  into  asking  any  questions^  even 
about  the  writing-master.     She  was  too  happy  to  feel  curious. 

Her  manner  excited  the  boy's  liveliest  curiosity*  At  dinner 
he  listened  for  information,  but  none  was  given.  After  dinner  he 
made  haste  to  spread  out  all  his  volumes  and  dictionaries,  and 
pretended  rapt  absorption  in  his  studies,  hoping  that  Alison  would 
be  betrayed  by  his  assumed  concentration  of  thought  into  dropping 
some  hint  of  what  had  happened.  But  she  did  not.  She  xnade 
no  mention  whatever  of  her  journey  and  its  results.  Only  she  was 
happy  again,  happy  as  a  child ;  and  Mrs.  Gridland  waited  patiently 
to  hear  the  cause.  She  was  told,  but  not  before  her  son  went  to 
bed. 
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Nicolas  was  greatly  disgusted  with  this  want  of  confidence ;  and 
next  day^  too^  a  half-holiday,  when  he  might  have  told  the  secret 
to  the  writing-master.  As  it  was,  he  contented  himself  with  a 
letter  in  which  he  merely  wrote  these  words : 

*  Something  up.  They've  found  it  out,  but  they  haven't  told 
me  yet.     Keep  up  pecker. — ^N.  C* 

The  situaticm — ^had  Mr.  Bunter  Baker  realised  what  it  meant 
— was  unpromising  for  him  to  reopen  those  negotiations  which  had 
already  been  entered  upon.  They  had,  however,  with  one  or  two 
other  matters,  been  greatly  in  his  mind  for  some  time.  Stephen 
Hamblin,  growing  gloomy  over  the  threatened  delay,  and  perhaps 
suspicious  about  the  movements  of  the  other  side,  was  dogged,  and 
even  violent,  in  his  assertions  of  confidence. 

*  I  tell  you,'  said  Jack,  *  they've  found  out  something.  She 
went  into  tiie  country  the  other  day  mysteriously.  What  did  she 
go  for?' 

'  For  change  of  air,  perhaps,'  said  Stephen.  *  What  do  I  care 
what  she  went  for?    Man,  there's  nothing  to  find  out.' 

'I  don't  bnow.'  Jack  shook  his  head  sagaciously.  'I  met 
Aldemey  Codd  the  other  day.  He  said  that  you  were  going  to  be 
crumpled  up.' 

'  Aldemey  Codd  be  hanged !  Mind,  Jack,  I  know  very  well 
what  I  am  doing.  I  tell  you  again  that  Anthony  couldn't  have 
been  married.' 

Stephen  looked  worried,  but  his  manner  was  defiant.  In  fact, 
the  more  uncertain  of  his  own  position  he  became,  the  pore  posi- 
tively he  asserted  it. 

*  Ah  !  well,'  Jack  went  on,  *  there  are  several  ways  of  ^*  crump- 
ling up."  If  they  do  not  find  out  the  proof  of  the  marriage,  they 
may  induce  you  to  retire  from  the  contest ;  they  may  buy  you  out ; 
or  they  may — '  he  hesitated  a  moment,  but  delicacy  of  feeling  was 
not  one  of  his  strong  points — '  they  may  thteaten  you  out.' 

*  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?'  cried  Stephen,  his  face  ablaze. 
*  Threaten  out  ?     Threaten  me  out  ?' 

'Don't  fly  into  a  rage.'  Jack  spoke  in  his  usual  loud  yet 
leisurely  fashion.  '  I  learn  a  good  deal  as  I  go  about.  For  in- 
stance, things  are  being  discussed  by  the  clerks  at  Hamblins'  just 
now,  and  your  name  seems  to  be  taken  pretty  free.  Of  course  I 
don't  know  what  they  say.  If  I  hear  I  forget.  Most  likely  they 
are  lies.  At  the  same  time,  Hamblin' — he  turned  and  faced  him, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes — '  I  suppose  there  are  few  men 
who  have  hung  about  town  so  long  as  you,  who  can't  have  some- 
thing raked  up.' 

'  Well  ?'  asked  Stephen  sullenly,  '  and  what  then  ?' 
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*  0,  nothing ;  only  these  things  don't  look  well  if  yon  have  got 
to  go  into  a  witness-box,  do  they  ?' 

'It  depends  upon  the  things,'  Stephen  replied,  restlessly  pacing 
the  room ;  '  they  may  rake  what  they  like,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.' 

*  That's  all  right,  then,  and  yon  need  not  fear.  By  the  way, 
why  did  yon  leave  the  honse  when  yon  might  have  stayed  in  it  and 
become  a  partner  ?' 

Stephen's  face  became  darker. 

*  We  had  a  quarrel,'  he  said  t  '  a  family  quarrel.' 

'  Ah,  very  likely ;  only  that  is  not  what  they  say.' 
'  Confound  it,  man,  let  them  say  what  they  like !  Tell  me  if 
it  is  anything  outrageous,  and  I  will  have  them  up  for  libel.' 
Stephen  looked,  however,  as  if  he  cared  a  great  deal.  '  Of  course/ 
he  said,  stopping  in  his  walk,  *  I  should  not  like  my  whole  life 
trotted  out  for  public  inspection.  No  man  would.  Fortunately, 
however,  nobody  knows  all  the  shady  places  except  myself.  Who 
knows  yours  ?' 

*  Nobody  at  all,'  said  Jack  Baker ;  '  thank  goodness,  nobody. 
I  keep  the  seamy  side  in.  Now  you,  old  fellow,  I  am  afraid,  have 
kept  your  seamy  side  a  good  deal  exposed  to  view.  You've 
gambled,  you've  gone  on  the  turf,  you've  been  a  man  about  town, 
you've  been  a  speculator,  you've  dabbled  in  finance,  you've  been 
mixed  up  with  companies  in  which  the  shareholders  don't  bless  the 
names  of  the  promoters ;  all  these  things  stick  to  a  fellow.  Now 
I,  my  dear  friend,  with  the  deepest  sympathy  for  your  pursuits, 
have  don^  the  same  thing,  but  more  quietly ;  and  I'm  ten  years 
younger  than  you,  so  that  I  haven't  had  the  time  to  commit  so 
much  wickedness  as  you.  My  game  has  always  been  to  show  up 
as  the  steady  City  merchant,  respectable  and  substantial.' 

*  Well,  well,  what  are  we  talking  about  ?' 

*  I  have  been  thinking,'  Jack  went  on  in  his  most  business-like 
way,  '  that  my  thou,  looks  devilish  like  being  lost.  Excuse  me 
disbelieving  your  statement,  Hamblin,  which  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
rested  on  your  own  unsupported  opinion.  I  don't  see  my  way  to 
getting  that  thou,  back  again ;  and  as  for  your  affairs  getting  into 
a  more  satisfactory  state,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  my  dear  boy, 
that  they  ceased  to  be  in  any  state  at  all  a  good  while  ago.  Don't 
swear,  and  fly  into  a  rage,  because  I'm  not  going  to  round  on  you, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  say  anything  a  bit  nastier  than  I  can  help ; 
but  if  that  money  is  to  be  paid  back  out  of  this  Hamblin  estate,  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  whistle  for  it.  Mind,  I  don't  precisely  know 
what  Aldemey  Codd  means,  but  I  do  know  that  though  he  is  an 
ass  he  is  not  a  liar.  If  he  says  you  are  going  to  be  crumpled  up, 
the  crumpling  will  take  place  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs.     Besides,  in 
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any  case,  the  jadge  may  keep  you  waiting  for  seven  years.  How 
are  yon  to  live  for  seven  years  T 

'Yon  seem  determined  to  drive  me  mad  between  yon,'  said 
Stephen.  '  What  does  it  matter  what  that  infernal  ass,  Alderney 
Godd,  says  or  thinks  ?  That  won't  hart.  As  for  seven  years,  of 
course  it  is  nonsense.  Next  year  we  make  another  application, 
win  the  case,  and  pocket  the  money.   Marriage  ?   That  be  hanged !' 

'  I  wish  I  coold  share  your  confidence,  Hamblin.'  Jack's  tone 
became  very  serious.  *  Now  I  have  been  turning  this  over,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  see  a  compromise.' 

Stephen  groaned. 

'A  compromise,  I  say.  Listen  a  moment.  That  niece  of 
yours  is  a  very  pretty  girl :  she's  the  finest,  prettiest,  pluckiest 
girl  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  or  dreamed  of.  It's  a  shame  that  she 
should  be  kicked  out  because  she  can't  fiind  her  mother ;  a  shame, 
by  Gad !  And  yet,  of  course,  old  man,'  he  added,  with  a  touch  of 
the  City  common-sense,  'one  can't  blame  you.  Go  she  must, 
unless .  However,  what  I  propose  is  this.  You  shall  with- 
draw your  daim  altogether ;  you  shall,  in  point  of  fact,  acknow- 
ledge her  legitimacy ;  you  shall  abandon  all  right  to  the  estate. 
In  return,  you  shall  receive  half  the  personal  property — half,  you 
see :  that  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds — good  heavens  ! 
what  a  pile ! — and  I ' 

'  0 !  you  are  to  come  in,  are  you  ?' 

Stephen  sat  down  in  a  Mnd  of  desperation,  and  turned  his  dark 
face  upon  his  friend. 

*  Of  course  I  am.  Do  you  think  I  ever  interest  myself  for 
nothing  ?  J.  Double  B.  is  going  to  romp  in  gaily.  My  share  in 
the  business  is  to  marry  the  girl,  and  idke  the  other  half  of  the 
pile.' 

*  0,'  said  Stephen,  '  this  is  a  very  pretty  sort  of  proposal.  I 
am  to  give  you  half  of  my  estate,  am  I  ?' 

'  It  isn't  yours  yet.  Very  likely  it  never  will  be  yours.  You 
are  to  exchange  quarrelling  and  fighting  for  friendship,  doubt  for 
certainty,  claim  for  possession.  Why,  I  think  it  is  too  much  that' 
I  oflfer  you.  We  should  say  a  third,  not  a  half — and  J.  Double 
B.  takes  the  girl  off  your  hands,  marries  her,  gives  out  that  you've 
behaved  noble,  and  sets  your  character  up  for  life.  Think  of  that, 
now!' 

'  Perhaps  she  won't  have  you,'  said  Stephen,  evidently  soften- 
ing. 

'  Ha — h'm  !'  Jack  replied,  with  a  sweet  smile,  stroking  his  chin 
and  smoothing  his  moustache,  which  was  a  fine  full  growth.  *  We 
shall  see.  If  a  man  is  not  absolutely  repulsive,  he  always  has  a 
chance.     Hang  it,  Hamblin,  you  ought  to  know  the  sex.' 

VOL.  n.  QQ 
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Evidently  Jack  Baker  thought  he  knew  it  himself.  He  looked 
80  irresistible^  with  his  confident  pose,  and  his  air  as  of  a  peacock 
brandishing  an  enormous  tail,  that  Stephen  laughed  aloud. 

'Go  in  and  win,  if  you  can/  he  said.  'Get  engaged  to  the 
girl,  and  then  make  your  terms  with  me.  You  may,  if  yon  like, 
feel  your  way  to  a  compromise.  I  don't  want  to  be  unreasonable. 
Give  me  three-fourths  or  so,  and  let  the  thing  slide.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Jack,  '  I  should  think  you  wotdd  let  the  thing  sUde 
for  three-fourths.  That  means  over  two  hundred  thousand.  Why, 
there's  spending  in  that  for  forty  years  if  you  managed  it  properly. 
You'll  be  under  the  turf  in  twenty.  If  Aldemey  meant  anything, 
it  is  not  three-fourths  nor  one-fourth  either  that  you'll  get.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Aldemey  meant  nothing  except  an  expres- 
sion of  profound  conviction.  Gilbert  had  not  told  any  one  as  yet 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  discoveries.  Even  Alison  only  knew 
that  she  had  stood  by  the  grave  of  her  mother,  for  whom  she  might 
shed  tears  of  sorrow  unmixed  with  shame. 

A  second  time  therefore  Jack  Baker  drove  to  the  house  on 
Clapham  Common.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  had  a  secret 
and  private  purpose  of  his  own,  which  made  him  rather  nervous. 

Miss  Hamblin  received  him  with  less  frigidity  than  before.  Li 
fact  the  girl  was  so  happy  that  she  felt  benevolent  even  to  an  emis- 
sary of  her  uncle. 

On  the  previous  visit  her  eyes  had  been  heavy  with  tears,  and 
her  cheek  pale  from  insulted  pride.  Now  she  felt  herself  once 
more  her  father's  very  daughter,  the  rightful  heiress.  A  softer 
light  glowed  in  her  face,  the  light  of  sunshine ;  her  cheek  was  rosy, 
her  lips  were  smiling,  her  dark  eyes  were  soft  and  limpid  when  she 
lifted  them  to  greet  her  visitor. 

Jack  Baker  thought  he  saw  the  light  of  welcome  in  those  eyes, 
and  took  courage.  He  was  more  splendidly  attired  than  on  his 
former  visit.  The  season  of  early  summer  admitted  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  white  waistcoat,  light  dust-coat,  scarlet  tie,  lavender  gloves, 
white  hat.  His  coarsely  handsome  face,  marred  by  the  tokens  of 
indulgence,  was  not  unpleasant.  To  be  sure,  Alison  thought,  com- 
paring him  mentally  with  her  own  lover,  the  man  cannot  help  not 
being  a  gentleman ;  that  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault.  Bat  she 
thought  he  looked  good-tempered,  d'un  bon  naturel. 

'  I  come  again.  Miss  Hamblin,'  said  Jack,  with  the  sunniest  d 
smiles  and  an  airy  wave  of  his  hand,  *  as  an  ambassador  from  your 
uncle,  who  still,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  deplores  the  contest  in  whidi 
he  has  become  unavoidly  engaged.' 

*  Beally,'  said  Alison,  '  I  am  surprised  to  learn  it.  To  be  sure, 
he  can  always  retire  from  it.' 

'  I  am  here  to  make  another  proposal,  or  rather  to  sound  yoa 
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as  to  your  own  views^  if  yoa  will  honour  me  by  confiding  them  to 
me.'     Jack  dropped  his  voice,  and  tried  to  look  insinnating. 

The  man,  thought  Alison,  looks  like  a  draper's  assistant  offering 
a  shawl. 

'  Had  you  not  better  sit  down  and  make  the  proposal  in  comfort, 
Mr.  Baker  ?'  she  said,  smiling.^  It  was  really  pleasant  to  think  of 
receiving  proposals  for  a  compromise  when  everything  was  settled 
and  proved. 

'  Thank  you,  Miss  Hamblin,'  said  Jack,  taking  a  chair.  It  was 
more  encouraging  to  be  asked  to  sit  down,  but  somehow  he  felt  less 
at  his  ease.  The  room  overpowered  him  :  it  was  so  full  of  flowers, 
dainty  pictures,  embroidery,  and  all  the  little  things  with  which  a 
young  lady  who  need  not  consider  cost  loves  to  surround  herself. 

'  Mr.  Stephen  Hamblin  has  never,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  been 
indifferent  to  your  feelings  in  this  matter,'  Jack  began.  '  He  has 
often  lamented  to  me  the  hard  position  to  which  you  might  be  re- 
duced if — * 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Alison.  *  Never  mind  my  hard  position. 
Let  us  come  to  the  offer.  Do  not  you  think,  however,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  make  it  in  writing  to  my  guardians  ?' 

*  No ;  certainly  not.  Mr.  Hamblin  would  wish  to  deal  with 
you  direct,'  said  the  ambassador.  'It  is  with  his  niece,  not  with 
his  cousins,  that  he  wishes  to  restore  a  good  understanding.' 

*  Very  well.     Pray  let  me  hear  his  proposal.' 

'  It  is  hardly  a  proposal ;  only  a  suggestion.  What  do  yocr 
think  of  his  withdrawing  his  claim,  not  because  it  is  an  unjust 
daim,  but  in  your  own  interests,  and  out  of  consideration  to  your- 
self ?     In  withdrawing  it  he  would  naturally  look  to  compensation.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Alison,  smiling.  *  Yes  ;  I  suppose  compensation 
for  having  set  up  an  unjust  claim.' 

'  One  would  say  a  half  of  the  whole  estate — something  of  that  sort . ' 

*  I  see,'  said  Alison.  '  I  should  have  to  give  him  half  in  order 
to  get  anything.' 

*  Quite  so,'  said  Jack.  *  Should  you  consider  that  proposal  a 
liberal  one  ?' 

'  What  did  I  toll  you  when  you  came  here  last,  Mr.  Baker  ?' 
she  asked  quietly.  '  Let  me  remind  you.  I  said  that  I  would 
hear  nothing  of  any  compromise  xmtil  my  father's  name  was  vindi- 
cated. That  must  be  my  answer  again.  My  uncle  was  the  only 
man  who  dared  to  assail  the  memory  of  that  most  honourable  and 
upright  man.  Nothing  would  make  me  surrender  my  right  to  de- 
fend it.     I  will  have  all,  or  nothing.' 

'  Is  that  your  determination.  Miss  Hamblin  ?' 
'It  is ;  and  I  am  sorry  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
here  on  a  fruitless  errand.' 
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'  My  own  trouble^  Miss  Hamblin/  said  Jack,  '  in  your  canse  is 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing.* 

'  I  think/  said  Alison,  '  that  if  my  uncle  had  asked  me  in 
January  last,  as  he  had  so  little  and  I  so  much,  to  give  him  money, 
I  should  have  given  it.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  altered.  I 
liave  been  publicly  branded  in  an  opon  court ;  I  go  about  the  world 
with  a  stain  upon  my  birth.  I  have  been  charged  with  having  no 
right  or  title  to  my  father's  estate.  Do  not  you  see  what  a  differ- 
'ence  that  makes  ?' 

'  But,*  said  Jack,  '  think  of  the  money.  Think  of  the  tremen- 
dous pile  of  money  you  are  throwing  away.* 

'  You  cannot  understand,*  said  Alison.  '  You  cannot,  nnforta- 
nately,  see  that  it  has  always  been  impossible  for  me  to  make  any 
kind  of  compromise.  If  I  said  that  three  months  ago,  in  my 
shame  and  despair,  I  must  surely  say  it  again  and  all  the  more,  now 
that—* 

She  stopped  suddenly. 

*  They  have  found  something,*  thought  Jack. 

'  But  will  you  credit  him  with  good  intentions  ?*  he  asked  softly 
«.nd  sweetly. 

'  Certainly  not,*  said  Alison,  in  a  hard  voice.  '  Certainly  not; 
his  intentions  have  always,  from  the  very  first,  been  as  bad  as  they 
could  be.  I  wish  never  to  see  my  uncle  again,  never  to  hear  from 
him.  However* — she  rose,  and  her  flEtce  changed  with  a  smile — 
'that  is  nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Baker.  Our  business  is  over,  I 
think.* 

Now  here  was  his  chance.  It  came  and  found  him  unprepared, 
because  he  had  not  expected  that  it  would  take  this  form.  All  the 
way  down  in  the  cab  he  had  been  thinking  how  he  could  best  open 
the  business.  He  had  encouraged  himself  by  little  exhortations, 
such  as,  '  Go  in  and  win,  J.  Double  B.  .  .  .  Don*t  be  afraid, — 
she  is  but  a  woman.  All  women  are  alike.  You*re  not  so  bad- 
looking,  my  boy ;  you*ve  got  a  manner  of  your  own  with  them ; 
you've  got  the  dibs ;  lots  of  girls  would  give  their  back-hair  to  get 
J.  Double  B.,*  and  so  on,  little  epigrammatic  sentences  of  encourage- 
ment thus  delicately  and  feelingly  put. 

Now  the  time  was  come,  and  he  hardly  seemed  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Only  a  woman  before  him — all  women  are  alike ;  yet 
Miss  Hamblin,  somehow,  was  not  quite  the  same  as  Lotty  and 
Polly  and  Topsy,  who  had,  as  previously  stated,  been  called  to  the 
Inner  Bar,  and  '  taken  silk ;'  and  it  came  upon  him  with  rather  a 
crushing  force,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  woman  like  Miss  Ham- 
blin before.  But  he  was  not  without  pluck,  and  he  began  to  stam- 
mer, turning  very  red,  and  looking  uncomfortable. 

'  1  could  hope,  Miss  Hamblin,  that  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
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concerned,  the — the  intimacy  of  myself  and  Mr.  Stephen  Hamblin 
may  be  no  bar  to  my — my — friendship  with  yourself.* 

*  Your  friendship,  Mr.  Baker  ?'     What  could  the  man  mean  ?' 

*  Why,  I  was  not  aware  that  we  were  even  acquaintances.' 

'  I  mean,  that  is,*  said  Jack,  getting  more  hot  in  the  nose — 

*  that,  when  we  meet  in  society,  you  will  allow  me — * 

'  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  we  shall  ever  meet  in  society,*  said 
Alison  quickly.  Then  she  thought  she  had  said  a  rude  thing,  and 
added,  '  Because  I  go  so  little  into  any  kind  of  society.* 

'  But  if  we  were  to  meet,  Miss  Hamblin  ?  and  besides,  I  will 
try  to  meet  you;  people  who  have  the  will,  you  know.*  Here  he 
smiled  and  looked  so  knowing  that  Alison  longed  to  box  his  ears. 

*  After  church,  say — I*m  not  much  of  a  hand  at  church  myself,  but 
I  could  turn  up  when  the  sermon  was  over,  you  know.* 

Alison  began  to  grow  indignant. 

*I  think  I  would  rather  not  meet  you  ''when  the  sernwm  is - 
over,'*  *  she  said  quietly. 

*  If  you  would  let  me  call  upon  you,*  Jack  went  on,  thinking  he 
was  progressing  famously,  '  I  should  like  it  best.  We  could  talk 
here,  you  know,  or  in  the  gardens  and  conservatories.  I  daresay 
you  are  pretty  dull  in  this  great  house  all  by  yourself.  I  could 
cheer  you  up,  perhaps.     Let  me  try.  Miss  Hamblin.' 

*  Cheer  her  up  ?*     She  looked  in  amazement. 

'I'm  not  a  bad  sort,*  he  continued,  warming  to  his  work* 
'  Come  to  know  me,  I  am  rather  a  good  sort ;  at  least,  they  tell  me 
so.*  He  assumed  a  smile  of  satisfaction  which  made  her  shudder. 
'  I  may  have  my  faults  like  most  men.  To  begin  with  :  I  am  not 
come,  like  you,  of  a  great  City  House.  I  had  my  own  business  to 
make,  and  I*ve  made  it.  The  dibs  are  all  of  my  own  piling* — he 
thought  this  might  sound  vulgar — *  and  when  I  say  **  dibs,'*  of  course 
I  mean  the  money  ;  because  I  began  as  nothing  but  a  clerk.  You 
wouldn't  think  that.  Miss  Hamblin,  would  you,  to  look  at  me  now  ? 
However,  here  I  am ;  just  as  you  see  me.  I've  got  a  big  business 
in  tea ;  really,  a  big  business.  There's  my  cab  at  the  door  for  you 
to  seethe  kind  of  hack  I  can  afford — cheap  at  a  hundred !  and  I'm 
quite  a  young  man  still.  Miss  Hamblin,  and  perhaps  not  so  bad 
looking  as  some,  eh  ?  Handsome  Jack,  I  have  been  called.  We 
should  run  well  together;  and  the  long  and  the  short  is  that,  if 
you  will  let  me  pay  my  attentions  to  you,  I  am  ready,  money  on 
no  money.* 

Alison  burst  out  laughing.  She  was  so  happy  in  her  mind^ 
that  she  was  amused  rather  than  offended.  The  man's  vulgarity, 
his  impudence,  his  mock  humility,  his  personal  conceit,  his  intense 
belief  in  himself,  amused  her.  She  clapped  her  hands  together 
as  delighted   as  any  schoolgirl  at  a  joke,  and  burst   into  merry 
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peals  of  laughter^  nvhich  utterly  routed  and  discomfited  the 
wooer. 

*  Pay  your  attentions  to  me,  Mr.  Baker  ?*  she  cried.  *  0,  I  am 
so  sorry,  because  I  am  obliged  to  decline  that  delicate  offer,  so 
delicately  made.  Another  girl,  Mr.  Baker,  must  have  the  happi- 
ness of  receiving  your  attentions.  And,  0,  I  really  feel  what  I  am 
giving  up  :  the  big  business  in  tea,  and  the  cheap-at-a-hnndred 
back,  and  the — the  dibs,  and  the  young  man,  still  young,  called  Hand- 
some Jack.  But  there  are  many  other  girls,  I  am  sure,  who  take  a 
deep  interest  in  tea,  and  expensive  hacks,  and  dibs,  and  Handsome 
Jacks.  You  will  have  better  luck  with  them,  no  doubt.  Good- 
morning,  Mr.  Bunter  Baker.' 

She  laughed  in  his  face,  and  left  him  there  standing,  hot  and 
flushed.  His  knees  felt  shaky,  and  monosyllables  trembled  on  his 
lips. 

He  wiped  his  forehead,  and  asked  himself  if  she  meant  it.  For 
really,  this  derisive  way  of  receiving  his  suit  had  not  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  as  a  possibility.  She  might  refuse  him,  he 
thought ;  that  was  possible,  but  not  probable,  considering  his  big 
business,  and  his — well,  his  handsome  person — why  not  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  ?  Often  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  called  him 
Handsome  Jack — all  women  are  alike — why  not  Miss  Hamblin  ? 

Hang  it !  was  there  anything  ridiculous  in  him  ?  Couldn't  the 
girl  say  '  no*  without  laughing  in  his  face  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  she 
was  only  egging  him  on.  How  if  he  were  to  try  the  very  next 
Sunday  morning  and  hang  about  the  doors  of  the  church  when  the 
congregation  were  coming  out  ?- 

She  was  gone ;  the  door  stood  open.  As  he  gathered  up  his 
hat  and  gloves  he  became  aware  that  in  the  doorway  stood  a  boy, 
with  white  hair  and  pink  cheeks,  who  appeared  to  be  enjoying  some 
excellent  joke.  That  is,  he  was  laughing  from  ear  to  ear  when 
Jack  turned  round ;  and,  on  being  observed,  he  pulled  out  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  went  through  a  pantomime  of  sorrow,  which 
inspired  Mr.  J.  Bunter  Baker  vrith  a  strong  desire  of  horsewhipping 
that  boy.     Had  he  been  listening  ? 

'0,  0,  0  !'  cried  the  pink  boy,  retreating  warily  in  the  direction 
of  the  pantry.  *  0,  0  !  what  a  dreadful  thing  !  She  won't  have 
him ;  she  throws  away  his  dibs  and  despises  his  tea :  our  full 
flavoured  at  two-and-four,  and  our  really  choice  at  three-and-two. 
She  won't  have  him,  even  though  they  call  him  Handsome  Jack. 
Ho  !  ho  !  Handsome  Jack !' 

Mr.  Baker  rushed  at  the  boy.  Young  Nick  threw  himself  into 
the  pantry  and  locked  the  door.  He  heard  his  baffled  enemy  imme- 
diately afterwards  retreating ;  and,  opening  the  door,  began  a  pro- 
longed  and  most  unearthly  yell  as  of  agony,  at  which  Mr.  Baker  fled 
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bnmedly^  and  all  the  household  rushed  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Gridland. 

' It's  all  right,  old  lady/  said  her  son  tranquilly;  '  he's  gone,  I 
perceive.' 

*  Who  ?'  asked  his  mother. 

*  Handsome  Jack.     0  Alison !'  he  went  on,   *  what  a  pity ! 
You've  thrown  him  away !     He's  gone  for  good. 

"  Let  others  wed  for  rings  and  thin^  and  pearls, 
'Tis,  0,  a  Writing-mnBter'B  wife  to  I 

(To  he  continued.) 


SONNETS  ON  COLOURS. 
Blue. 

Soft,  sweet,  and  pure,  a  weird  quaint  haze  of  lights 
The  bloom  of  shadow  lying  in  the  breast 
Of  sunset  mountains  sinking  to  their  rest ; 

Or  trickling  stream,  now  dark,  now  running  bright. 

With  ins  and  outs  ere  evening  turns  to  night. 
Or  eyes  one  loves  deeming  their  colour  best. 
Or  pale  forget-me-nots,  we  gather  lest 

They  fade  too  quickly  from  our  eager  sight. 

Or  yet  again  far-stretching  summer  skies 

Flecked  here  and  there  with  cloudlets  white  and  gray. 
Or  stretching  lake  below  the  mountain  spread, 

Or  future  dawnings  in  dear  dying  eyes. 
Dying  before  the  sunrise  beams  to-day. 

Faith's  colour  smiles,  albeit  Love  lies  dead. 
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The  battle  with  crime  in  Ireland  is  quite  a  different  matter  from 
the  ordinary  roond  of  an  English  mral  policeman's  life.  There,  a 
poaching  afiay  is  the  wildest  excitement  that  may  probably  dis- 
tract the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  Bat  in  Ireland — the  '  land  of 
potato,  pike,  and  priest,  punch,  peeler,  proclamation'^ — the  daily  life 
of  a  policeman  is  more  prolific  in  incidents  generally  exciting, 
sometimes  dangerous,  and  always  demanding  discrimination,  cau- 
tion, and  courage. 

The  Irish  constable  has  the  advantage  of  a  training  more  complete 
than  that  of  any  police  force  in  Europe,  and  enters  on  the  practical 
duties  of  his  profession  with  a  large  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  crime,  their  probable  motives,  the  best- 
known  means  of  prevention,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  their  detec- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  with  a  people  so  excitable,  so  easily  swayed 
by  agitation  to  acts  of  violence,  and  not  nnfrequently  to  open  defi- 
ance of  the  constituted  authorities,  a  police  force  must  be  suffi- 
ciently drilled  to  move,  if  necessary,  in  large  bodies  ;  and  scattered 
as  the  force  is  in  small  parties  of  one  constable  and  four  men  in  the 
country  stations,  discipline  must  be  strict  to  preserve  its  morale 
and  efficiency. 

The  constabulary  recruit,  who  must  have  good  testimonials  and 
pass  an  elementary  examination,  is  sent  to  the  depot  in  Dublin, 
from  which,  after  he  has  been  drilled  and  theoretically  trained,  be 
is  transferred  to  any  county  other  than  his  own,  in  which  he  is  never 
stationed. 

The  constabulary  officers  enter  the  force  by  competitive  exami- 
nation, for  which  nominations  from  the  Government  are  still  re- 
quired, as  a  position  of  such  importance  in  Ireland  could  not  safely 
be  thrown  open  to  unrestricted  competition. 

The  cadet  finds  himself  in  the  depot,  where  he  goes  through 
the  same  instruction  in  drill  as  an  officer  joining  a  regiment.  Bat 
all  this  time,  about  six  months  on  an  average,  his  police  education 
is  being  proceeded  with — a  *  police  school*  being  held  daily  at  which 
cadets  and  recruits  attend,  when  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  detec- 
tive instructor  on  the  various  kinds  of  crime,  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
bearing  on  police  matters  explained,  and  questions  asked  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken  in  imaginary  ofiences  then  propounded  as  examples. 

After  officers  have  taken  charge  of  districts,  they  ask  similar 
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questions  at  the  inspections  of  the  stations ;  and  on  inspections  by 
an  inspector-general  the  same  system  is  pursued.  In  the  presence 
of  the  latter,  even  good  men  become  sometimes  so  nervous  that 
they  quite  lose  their  heads. 

'  You  are  on  patrol,  and  find  on  the  road-side  the  body  of  a 
man :  what  should  you  do  V  asked  an  inspector-generali  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  rather  a  martinet. 

*  Take  his  dying  deposition,  sir/  answered  the  constable  gravely. 
'  But,  my  man,  the  man  is  dead^  I  say.' 

A  short  pause,  then,  with  a  brightening  look,  the  constable  said, 

*  But  he  might  have  a  stim  of  life  in  him,  sir !' 

In  Ireland  it  is  agrarian  assassination  that  adds  double  terror 
to  the  thought  of  murder  :  the  thought  that  having  done  no  wrong, 
save  that  of  asserting  a  legal  right  by  legal  means,  your  life  is,  in 
so  many  cases,  in  as  imminent  peril  as  that  of  the  leader  of  a  for* 
lorn  hope — that  yet,  you  must,  conscious  of  ever-present  danger, 
remain  passive  until  the  attempt  has  been  made  and  ffidled,  or  the 
&tal  bullet  has  sped.  For  one  connected  with  property,  either 
landlord  or  agent,  and  imbued  with  business  ideas,  Ireland  is  not  a 
place  of  delight.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  your  daughters  or  wife 
may  walk  along  any  road  at  any  hour,  with  small  fear  of  insult ;  and 
if  the  lock  of  the  front  door  be  broken,  it  need  not  make  you  un- 
easy, for  burglary,  robbery,  and  assault  on  women  are  rare,  being 
considered  dirty  crimes,  as  distinguished  from  the  clean  crimes  of 
murder  and  manslaughter. 

'  Are  you  not  one  of  the  worst  characters  in  this  county  ? '  asked 
a  Crown  counsel,  cross-examining  a  witness  in  a  murder  case,  who 
attended  to  prove  an  alibi. 

'  I  am  not,'  he  answered  boldly.  *  Who  dare  say  that  I  ever 
stole  the  value  of  a  pipe  of  tobaccy  from  any  one  ?' 

*  Why,  you  scoundrel,  were  you  not  two  years  in  gaol  for  killing 
a  man  ?' 

*  Well,  if  I  was,  an'  sure  it  was  a  clane  crime !'  he  said 
triumphantly,  as  if  he  had  refuted  the  base  assertion  of  his  tor- 
mentor. 

In  almost  every  case  of  outrage  the  police  have  a  good  idea 
of  the  guilty  persons,  one  of  the  few  cases  affording  no  clue  by  any 
ascertainable  motive  being  the  following :  On  the  morning  after  a 
race-meeting  it  was  reported  that  a  wealthy  farmer  named  David 
CuUen  had  been  killed  the  previous  night,  when  returning  late 
from  the  races.  A  small  boy  who  was  with  him  said  that  Cullen 
was  a  little  drunk,  but  '  none  the  worse  ;'  no  man  being  considered 
anything  the  worse  who  can  stagger  along.  As  they  walked  to- 
wards home,  the  night  being  dark,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  man 
who  was  walking  very  fast. 
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'  Good-night,'  said  CuUen. 

*  Good-night/  answered  the  unknown,  at  the  same  time  hitting 
GoUen  on  the  head  with  a  stick  as  he  passed.  Callen  staggered 
home  and  died. 

I  went  to  the  honse,  which  looked  neat  and  comfortjable.  A 
nnmber  of  his  neighbours  were  about  the  place,  waiting  for  tiie 
coroner,  who  had  intimated  his  intention  to  hold  an  inquest  that 
afternoon.  The  children  sat  outside  the  house,  too  young  quite 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  assemblage  of  whispering  groups. 

Inside,  poor  Cullen  was  laid  on  the  bed,  his  pale  quiet  fiace 
showing  no  symptom  of  having  suffered,  and  a  slight  blue  mark  oyer 
the  forehead  alone  indicated  where  the  '  loaded  butt* — an  ash-stick 
with  lead  melted  into  the  handle — had  done  its  work. 

Beside  the  bed  sat  the  wife,  a  still  comely  woman,  who  seemed 
distracted  with  grief,  while  the  parish-priest,  a  cousin  of  her  hus- 
band's, spoke  words  of  comfort  to  her,  now  and  again  turning  towards 
the  bed  and  laying  his  hand  gently  on  the  forehead  of  the  corpse. 

I  spoke  to  the  wife,  who,  on  seeing  me,  gave  way  for  a  time  to  wild 
bursts  of  lamentation,  wringing  her  hands,  and  half  singing,  half  re- 
citing, the  many  virtues  of  her  husband,  as  is  the  habit  of  Irish 
mourners  of  that  class.  After  a  time  she  became  calm,  uid  I  then 
asked  her  about  the  various  circumstances  that  might  possibly  throw 
light  on  the  matter. 

'  Has  your  husband  ever  had  any  difference  about  land  ?* 

'  0  no,  sir.' 

*  Does  he  belong  to  any  faction  ?' 

*  No,  sir ;  what  would  he  be  doing  with  the  like  ?' 

'  Do  you  know  if  he  has  had  a  quarrel  with  *any  person,  no 
matter  how  long  ago  ? 

'  Quarrel,  sir?  He  never  had  as  much  as  '* you  lie"  with  any 
man  in  his  life.' 

By  this  time  her  excited  grief  had  subsided,  and  she  spoke 
calmly.     I  asked, 

'  How  then  do  you  account  for  this  sad  business  ?  Can  you 
form  no  idea  of  the  reason  why  that  scoimdrel  should  have  killed 
your  husband  ?' 

She  thought  for  a  minute,  her  brow  contracting ;  then,  with  a 
smile  at  having  solved  the  enigma,  she  said, 

'  Faith,  your  honour,  I'm  thinkin'  it  was  a  friendly  stroke  he 
got!' 

No  light  was  ever  thrown  upon  the  matter.  Whoever  struck 
him  kept  his  own  counsel — possibly  was  so  drunk  that  he  did  not 
know  the  mischief  he  had  done. 

But  the  parish-priest  was  determined  that,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
Cullen's  slayer  should  not  go  unpunished;  and  if  the  Church's 
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tbanders  have  any  effect,  he  would  have  presented  an  appearance 
more  abject  than  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims. 

The  Monday  following,  the  constable  at  the  nearest  station  came 
in  to  tell  me  that  Father  O'Brien  had  preached  a  telling  sermon  on 
the  murder.  '  He  prayed  from  the  steps  of  the  altar  that  before 
twelve  months  the  arms  might  wither  off  the  man  who  murdered 
Cullen,  and  that  his  soul  might  be  frizzling  in  the  flames  of  hell/ 
'  0  sir !'  he  added,  '  he  preached  a  beautiful  sermon  about  it.' 

CuUen's  hat  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  police,  as,  being 
cut  through  by  the  fatal  blow,  it  might  possibly  be  necessary  to 
produce  it,  should  any  other  evidence  turn  up.  One  day  Mrs, 
Oullen  appeared,  to  beg  that  the  hat  should  be  restored  to  her.  I 
told  her  I  feared  it  must  be  retained,  as  it  might  be  required,  when, 
after  pressing  hard  for  its  restoration,  she  burst  into  tears,  saying, 
'  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  should  lose  my  husband,  without  losing 
my  little  boy  or  one  of  my  brothers  ?'  I  asked  what  she  meant. 
*  0,'  she  cried,  '  does  not  all  the  world  know  that  if  I  don't  give 
away  all  the  clothes  my  husband  wore  when  he  was  killed,  another 
of  the  family  will  lose  his  life  within  twelve  months.' 

One  has  not  often  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  an  attack  upon  a 
house ;  but  the  following  incident,  in  which  I  assisted,  will  show  how 
invariably  in  Ireland  justice  leans  to  the  side  of  mercy,  even  when 
the  guilty  parties  are  taken  in  flagrante  delicto : 

About  seven  o'clock  on  a  winter's  evening  the  following  letter 
was  placed  in  my  hand  by  a  person  who  met  me  in  the  street  of  the 
country  village  where  I  was  then  stationed : 

'  Honoured  Sir, — I  beg  for  God's  sake  that  you  will  send  the 
police  to  Jim  Malley's  house  at  Carrowrea  to-night,  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Jim  is  getting  married,  and  his  house  is  to  be  attacked 
by  the  M'Dermott  faction,  disguised  as  gomeras.  I  write  this 
letter  because  I  fear  my  son  will  be  in  it,  and  there  will  be  livQS 
lost  if  the  police  do  not  go ;  for  Malley's  faction  is  strong,  and  they 
will  not  die  soft.  A  Friend.' 

As  Malley  was  a  noted  Ribbon-leader,  it  seemed  curious  that  his 
house  should  be  attacked.  However,  I  consulted  with  my  old  head- 
constable,  who  knew  every  man  in  the  country  and  almost  every- 
thing about  him.     He  read  the  letter  carefully,  and  said  : 

'  This  is  genuine,  sir.  I  fear  there  may  be  some  mischief  in 
the  wind.' 

*  But,  Head-constable,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  any  person 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  attack  Jim  Malley  ?  He  is  the  most 
confounded  rufiSan  in  the  country — a  leading  Ribbonman,  with  a 
number  of  friends  and  relatives,  who  will  all  be  assembled  at  the 
wedding  to-night.     I  think  it  is  a  hoax  to  draw  us  out.' 
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*  Well,  sir,  it  may  be ;  but  there  is  a  bitter  quarrel  between 
Jim  Malley  and  the  M'Dermotts  for  the  last  six  months ;  and  this 
marriage  makes  it  worse,  for  one  of  the  M'Dermotts  had  the  match 
nearly  made  up  with  the  girl's  father.  There  was  only  five  pounds 
between  them,  when  Jim  Malley  took  her  with  the  five  pounds  less ; 
and  when  Tom  M'Dermott  sent  back  his  mother  two  days  afterwards 
he  heard  the  match  was  made,  so  he  is  very  sayage.  But,  beside 
that,  about  six  months  ago,  at  a  funeral,  Tom  M'Dermott  put  a 
pound  more  on  the  priest's  altar  than  Malley,  although  he  only  had 
two  glasses  of  whisky  ;  and  Malley  said  he  had  men  enough  there 
to  beat  M'Dermott  out  of  the  funeral,  if  he  liked.  There  would 
have  been  a  fight  there  and  then  if  the  priest  had  not  stopped  it ; 
and  Malley  went  and' borrowed  a  pound  and  put  it  down,  so  as  not 
to  be  outdone  by  M*Dermott ;  but  there  is  very  bad  blood  since.' 

The  priest's  altar  is  an  institution  of  a  very  peculiar  character. 
When  a  person  dies,  of  such  consequence  that  the  priest  attends 
the  funeral,  a  table  is  placed  opposite  the  house  of  death,  on 
which  stands  a  small  keg  of  whisky  or  beer,  or  a  smaller  quantity, 
in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  who  pay 
for  the  drink.  Every  person  attending  the  funeral  takes  as  much 
as  he  wants  from  the  store  thus  lavishly  ofiiered ;  but  beside  the 
barrel  on  the  table  is  a  plate,  on  which  it  is  a  point  of  honour  to 
place  some  money  for  the  priest.  In  Ireland,  where  vanity  and 
ostentation  are  ruling  qualities,  the  amount  thus  given  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  measure  of  the  generosity  or  meanness  of  the  donor; 
and  where  rival  factions  attend,  the  jealousy  is  shown  as  much  in 
the  ofierings  as  in  any  other  of  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  so 
freely  displayed.  This  is  called  the  priest's  altar,  and  sometimes 
brings  in  as  much  as  twenty  pounds  to  the  expectant  pastor.  It 
will  be  seen  how  demoralising  such  a  custom  must  be,  leading,  as 
it  does,  to  disgusting  scenes  of  drunkenness  at  funerals.  Fortu- 
nately the  custom  is  now  dying  out,  except  along  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland. 

At  ten  o'clock  fourteen  men  met  me  at  a  place  not  more  than 
two  miles  from  Carrowrea,  and  we  started  along  a  by-road  that 
led  to  that  remote  part  of  the  district.  The  night  was  dark,  save 
for  the  dim  glimmer  of  the  stars  with  which  the  clear  sky  was 
brightly  studded ;  and,  as  we  walked  along,  I  turned  over  in  my 
mind  what  had  best  be  done  if  we  found  that  the  letter  was  true, 
and  an  armed  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  house.  We  were 
fifteen,  all  told ;  but,  in  the  event  of  fighting,  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  should  not  have  both  sides  pitted  against  us.  So 
it  was  in  the  old  days  of  faction-fighting,  when  both  parties  so 
firequently  turned  on  the  force  that  tried  to  stop  the  fight ;  and 
many  a  mourning  wife  or  mother  cursed  the  police  who,  at  the 
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point  of  the  bayonet  or  by  the  more  deadly  ballet^  compelled  the 
abandomnent  of  the  feud  that  had  been  handed  down  from  long 
ago,  and  interfered  with  the  national  amusement  where  fractured 
skulls  were  common,  but  death  was  rare.  Should  we  be  attacked  ? 
Would  the  Malleys  join  the  M'Dermotts  in  a  cause  so  sacred  as 
opposition  to  the  police  ?  These  were  questions  that  occupied  me 
as  we  walked  along  the  lonely  road,  and  turned  off  into  the  fields. 
The  night  was  frosty,  and  the  crunching  of  the  crisp  grass  beneath 
our  feet  was  the  only  soxmd  that  broke  the  dead  stillness,  when 
suddenly  a  shot  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Malley's  house,  now 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Stepping  out  with  a  will,  we  soon 
arrived  at  the  boundary-fence  of  the  square  field  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  the  house.  The  first  shot  had  been  followed  by  a 
second  and  a  third,  and  as  we  arrived  at  the  fence  three  or  four 
were  fired  in  quick  succession. 

*  Shall  we  load,  sir  ?'  asked  a  constable. 

*  Yes,  load ;  but  no  firing  except  by  order.' 

The  loading  completed,  we  walked  quickly  along  the  fence 
until  we  should  find  ourselves  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  house. 
Loud  shouts  were  heard,  and  we  could  see  white-clad  figures  flit- 
ting about.  Again  and  again  shots  were  fired,  but  no  answering 
fire  appeared  to  come  from  within.  The  men  were  panting  with 
anxiety  to  get  over  the  period  of  suspense,  and  two  or  three  times 
the  half-muttered  whisper,  '  We're  dose  enough,'  was  heard  as  we 
went  along  the  low  fence. 

*  Now,'  I  said,  as  we  came  opposite  the  house,  *  remember — 
every  man  a  prisoner ;'  and  we  all  clambered  over  the  fence  toge- 
ther, and  made  a  swift  rush  for  the  house. 

We  were  not  perceived  until  we  had  got  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  crowd,  who,  seeing  us,  broke  with  a  yell,  and  fled  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Away  they  sped,  a  crowd  of  white  figures, 
followed  by  police  like  pursuing  spectres.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
as  we  slowly  but  steadily  gained  upon  them,  save  an  exclamation 
now  and  then  as  one  after  another  felt  the  grasp  of  a  policeman 
upon  him.  Across  fields  and  over  walls  and  fences  the  pursuit 
continued,  until  at  last  every  man,  except  a  fat  old  constable,  had 
secured  a  prisoner,  and  all  were  collected  at  Malley's  house. 

A  curious  group  they  looked  as  they  stood  sullenly  in  the  light 
that  streamed  from  the  doorway.  Every  man  had  a  white  shirt 
over  his  clothes ;  his  face  was  blackened,  and  straw  was  fantasti- 
cally twisted  in  his  hair.  This  is  the  usual  attire  of  the  gomercis, 
who  perpetuate  the  mummers  of  a  former  period  by  going  to  wed- 
dings, and  dancing  fantastic  dances  before  the  house,  being  usually 
plentifully  supplied  with  whisky  from  the  wedding-feast.  It  is 
also,  except  the  straw  in  the  hair,  the  means  of  disguise  adopted  by 
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the  evil  disposed,  whose  crimes  necessitated  the  passing  of  the 
Whiteboy  Act  in  1776.  Within,  all  was  confusion.  The  cere- 
mony had  taken  place,  and  the  returning  procession  was  preceded 
by  boys  who  carried  aloft  sheayes  of  lighted  straw,  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  as  the  fires  of  Baal  continue  to  be  lighted  on  the 
accustomed  day,  so  the  torch  of  Hymen  is  still  carried  at  Irish 
wedding  festivities — so  interwoven  are  the  pagan  and  Christian  rites 
in  the  most  conservative  country  in  Europe.  Over  thirty  people 
had  assembled,  and  the  carousal  was  in  full  swing  when  it  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop  by  the  noise  of  firing  outside.  The  door 
was  bolted,  and  every  person  huddled  together  at  either  side  of  the 
windows,  so  that  no  shot  could  touch  them.  Malley  had  no  arms 
in  the  house,  and  the  terror-stricken  party  remained  in  their  place 
of  safety  until  the  frightened  yell  and  sudden  departure  of  the 
attacking  crowd  told  them  that  succour  had  come.  Never  before 
was  the  presence  of  a  policeman  welcomed  by  Malley,  who  was  now 
effusive  in  his  gratitude.  So  tea  the  warning  letter  was  right 
The  party  disguised  were  the  M'Dermotts,  and  it  was  highly  im- 
probable that  they-  attended  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  compli- 
mentary visit  to  the  bridal  couple.  However,  no  shot  had  entco^ 
the  house ;  and  though  a  search  over  the  ground  traversed  by  the 
flying  party  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  four  guns,  no 
ammunition  was  found  upon  any  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  of 
course  the  least  active  of  the  crowd. 

The  prisoners  were  handcuffed  and  marched  into  the  village, 
about  seven  miles  distant,  and  in  the  morning  were  charged  before 
the  neighbouring  local  justice  vrith  having  been  concerned  in  a 
Whiteboy  offence  by  going  about  disguised,  at  night,  to  the  terror 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  The  parish-priest  drove  off  from  the 
magistrate's  door  as  the  police  approached  with  the  prisoners.  The 
magistrate  was  one  of  the  class  so  frequently  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment in  remote  parts  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  not  very  successfdl 
farmer,  of  slender  means,  whose  views  on  the  criminality  of  various 
offences,  where  death  did  not  supervene,  would  make  the  hair  of  an 
English  squire  stand  on  end. 

The  circumstances  were  stated  by  me,  and  the  guns  produced 
that  were  picked  up  after  the  pursuit.  I  explained  that  the  M'Der- 
motts  and  Malleys  were  enemies,  and  the  improbability  that  they 
had  gone  there  for  a  legal  purpose.  To  my  statement  the  magis- 
trate paid  but  little  attention,  as  he  appeared  much  amused  at  the 
appearance  presented,  in  broad  daylight,  by  the  prisoners,  who  had 
been  prevented  from  removing  the  straw  from  their  hair.  When  I 
suggested  the  advisability  of  having  information  taken,  he  said,  '  0 
no ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  only  meant  it  as  a  frolic,  so  I 
discharge  them.' 
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'  God  bless  your  honour ;  long  may  you  live  !*  shouted  the  now 
free  M'Dermotts,  as,  the  handcuffs  taken  off,  they  proceeded  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  outer  shirts,  and  to  remove  the  straw 
from  their  hair. 

'  Good-morning,'  I  said,  and  took  my  departure,  leaving  the 
M'Dermotts  behind,  who  went  round  to  the  yard  for  refreshment  by 
Mr.  Maher's  directions. 

'  Welly  head-constable,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?'  I  asked,  as 
we  returned  to  the  village,  rather  crestfallen  at  the  result  of  our 
night's  adventure. 

'  Faith,  sir ;  I  forgot  that  Father  Pat  Ryan's  first  cousin  is 
married  to  one  of  the  M'Dermotts ;  and  sure,  Mr.  Maher's  uncle 
is  a  priest,  and  Father  Pat  can  do  what  he  likes  with  him.' 

'  If  I  had  known  that,  I  think  I  should  have  telegraphed  for  the 
resident  magistrate.' 

*  If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  advising  you,  sir,  always  do  so  in 
any  case  of  a  serious  nature.  If  you  do  not,  you  might  as  well  do 
nothing,  and  keep  the  popularity  yourself  as  leave  it  to  Mr.  Maher, 
for  he  never  will  do  anything  that  would  vex  the  people.' 


WEEPING  MAY  ENDURE  FOR  A  NIGHT.' 


I  HAD  hoped  that  the  morning  sun  would  rise, 

To  scatter  the  night  of  weeping. 
And  I  rose  to  watch  the  dawning  skies. 

While  the  world  lay  round  me  sleeping. 

Alas  for  my  hope !  from  his  cloudy  bed 

He  rose  with  a  sullen  glare, 
And  over  the  waiting  earth  he  shed 

A  cold  light  everywhere. 

In  pitiless  gusts  came  the  driving  rain 

From  the  leaden-coloured  skies ; 
Through  the  blinding  mist  on  the  window-pane 

I  saw  the  sad  sunrise. 

And  I  said  to  my  heart,  as  I  turned  away, 
'  Though  tears  have  endured  for  a  night,  . 

Yet — be  still,  my  heart — there  comes  to-day 

No  joy  with  the  morning  light.'  a.  kipling. 
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The  rage  for  knowledge  grows  apace, 
A  pace  that  quite  terrific  is  ; 

To-day  the  whole  of  Britain's  race 
DeYOutly  scientific  is. 

No  more  in  cloisters  science  roams. 
No  tyrant  gives  a  knock  to  it ; 

It  writes,  we  rush  to  buy  its  tomes ; 
It  lectures,  and  we  flock  to  it. 

For  science  now  our  girls  and  boys 
Their  love  for  thee  recant,  0  mime ! 

The  clown  is  shunned  for  higher  joys, 
And  Tyndall  beats  the  pantomime. 

The  '  Institution'  lectures  draw 

The  babes  who  once  loved  merriment ; 
And  tiny  tots  can  lisp  the  law 

That  governs  each  experiment. 

Our  laughing  girls  give  up  their  play, 

All  bitten  by  the  mania 
To  hear  what  Huxley  has  to  say 

On  Patagonian  crania. 

Ethnology  bids  croquet  stand. 
And  cast  aside  lawn  tennis  is 

For  Evolution's  doctrines  and 
The  charms  of  Biogenesis. 

On  Life  and  Death  and  Hell  (0  fie  !) 
These  famous  ihen  enlighten  us  ; 

They  wing  their  flight  so  very  high 
They  positively  fiighten  us. 

On  all  our  cherished  creeds  they  fall, 

Without  the  least  apology, 
And  hurl  the  bowl  that  scatters  all 

The  ninepins  of  theology. 

We  sit  enthralled  when  Huxley  shows, 

Or  writes  about,  in  articles, 
The  stream  of  life  that  ebbs  and  flows 

In  protoplasmic  particles. 
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And  when  the  microscope  reveals 

What  lies  in  specks  gelatinoas, 
The  timid  maiden  almost  sqaeals^ 

*  0  dear,  to  think  we've  that  in  ns  !* 

Then  Darwin  says  that  our  papas 

(Is't  science  this  or  lonacy  ?) 
Ban  np  the  trees  with  oar  mammas 

In  man's  old  world,  Baboonacy. 

Oar  girlsi  from  views  so  wild  as  these. 

Half  angry  and  half  funky  rise ; 
To  say  they  come  from  chimpanzees 

Does  make  the  darlings'  monkey  rise. 

*  Art-coltore'  leads  a  giddy  throng, 

Who  ape  the  strict  s&sthetical, 
And  think  the  '  pretty'  most  be  wrong, 

The  *  tidy'  quite  heretical. 

The  critic's  jargon,  quickly  caught. 
Is  lisped  by  girls  at  boarding-school ; 

And  art's  at  present  largely  taught 
According  to  the  *  hoarding-school.' 

Grim  Buskin  frowns  and  hurls  his  darts, 

And  lifts  his  voice  to  lecture  all 
On  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  arts, 

And  topics  architectural. 

In  Buskin's  page  all  dip  awhile, 

For  quaint  and  clever  Buskin  is ; 
As  '  pitching  in'  pervades  his  style. 

The  world  of  readers  thus  kin  is. 

Like  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Darwin,  he 

Must  now  and  then  his  quarrels  have ; 

But  all  of  them  the  great  B.  P. 

Encrowned  with  lavish  laurels  have. 

Explain,  0  Truth,  why  men  like  these 

Are  heroes  educational ! 
Miss  Truth  replies,  *  Why,  if  you  please. 

Because  they're  so  sensational^ 

asonaB  b.  sims. 
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PRISONER. 

Bt  Pasohaii  Gboubbbt. 


y.  A  FBDBin)  IN  Nbsd. 

A  CALL  in  the  passage :  '  No.  8  to  yisitors'  room.' 
I  am  shown  into  a  long  narrow  lobby^  ending  in  a  kind  of 
wooden  sqoare  box^  about  one  yard  wide,  the  anterior  side  of  which 
is  made  of  an  iron  grating,  and  in  which  I  am  locked  np. 

Facing  my  grate,  in  another  box  like  mine,  turned  towards  me, 
I  recognise  in  the  faint  light,  through  the  double  iron  net,  the 
kind,  smiling,  yet  sad  face  of  Silyestre.  Honest  Silvestre  !  I  haTe 
hardly  thought  of  him  since  I  have  been  in  custody.  But  he  thought 
of  me.  His  are  the  first  friendly  eyes  that  I  have  met  for  some 
weeks.  I  am  not  surprised  in  the  least  at  the  fact.  Is  not  the 
devotion  of  Silyestre  my  own  indisputable  property  ?  is  it  not  a  part 
and  particle  of  my  own  life  ?  As  a  boy,  when  we  ramUed  thrmij^ 
our  native  mouni^s,  he  always  took  to  himself  the  thankless  part 
of  the  task.  If  there  was  a  wallet  to  carry,  it  was  for  his  shoulders ; 
if  there  remained  only  a  drop  of  wine  in  the  flask,  it  was  for  me; 
when  it  was  necessary  to  be  up  early,  he  would  rather  have  lost  his 
rest  than  let  me  miss  the  time.  At  school  he  made  my  pentums^ 
fought  my  detractors,  and  lent  me  his  pocket-money.  To  think  of 
the  cakes  and  ices  that  I  ate  at  his  expense  is  enough  to  make  one's 
hair  stand  on  end.  Later,  in  Paris,  how  often  I  neglected  him  to 
court  trumpery  friendship  !  When  I  came  back  from  my  wanderings, 
with  empty  brain  and  empty  pockets,  I  always  found  my  same  SI- 
vestre  to  greet  and  cheer  me  up.  Never  has  he  ventured  a  com- 
plaint ;  never  has  he  even  gone  so  far  as  to  remonstrate  with  me. 
He  seemed  to  think  everything  right,  everything  legitimate  that  I 
did,  and  say,  with  his  kind  sly  slips,  'Pshaw!  Wild  oats,  wild 
oats !     I  knew  well  enough  that  he  would  come  back  to  me.' 

Politics  had  no  attractions  for  him.  After  Sedan  he  enlisted 
with  me ;  but  the  time  of  the  civil  war  he  spent  in  retiranent,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  strife.  Once  or  twice  only  did  I  see  him — 
and  then  in  a  hurry— during  those  two  months.  Now,  however,  I 
am  in  the  ditch  ;  and,  of  course,  his  hand  is  the  first  one  extended 
to  me,  as  his  first  phrase  is  : 

<  Why  did  you  not  come  to  me  ?    I  expected  you.' 
Brave  heart !    Most  certainly  I  did  not  go  to  you.    Why  should 
I  have  done  so  ?     To  involve  you  in  the  consequences  of  my  deeds  ? 
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This,  indeed,  would  haye  been  a  fit  crowning  for  the  nneqnal  firiend- 
ship  in  which  yon  were  always  the  donor,  and  I  the  obUged.  Bat 
let  OS  speak  of  the  present. 

Silyestre  brings  news  from  home.  Mother  has  broken  down 
under  the  weight  of  her  angoish.  She  is  ill  in  bed.  Father  is  no 
longer  in  this  boilding,  bat  has  been  transferred  to  the  camp  of 
Satory — ^he  is  a  cripple  with  rheamatism.  So  mach  for  health. 
As  for  me,  against  all  OTidence  Silvestre  wants  to  hope.  If  I 
am  to  belieye  him,  hatred  begins  to  snbside,  a  fairer  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  and  fatalities  has  sacceeded  the  tremendoas  re- 
action of  the  first  few  weeks.  He  wants  me  to  believe  that  eyery- 
thing  will  be  squared,  that  all  will  end  in  general  reconciliation  and 
forgetfolness.  Very  sh(»rtly  I  can  hardly  fail  to  be  free :  this  is  his 
incUvidaal  opinion.  At  the  most,  a  short  banishment.  Meanwhile 
it  is  necessary  to  act.  He  is  not  withoat  friends  ;  oar  families  are 
well  related.  With  a  modicum  of  energy  a  favoarable  result  may 
be  relied  upon. 

Such  kind  illusions  I  must  at  once  nip  in  the  bud. 

*  My  dear  Silyestre,  it  is  not  possible  that  I  could  allow  of  any 
such  steps  as  you  refer  to  being  taken.  Your  friendship  dictates 
them ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  you  that  they  are  not  con- 
sistent with  a  delicate  sense  of  honour.  The  honesty  of  the  van- 
quished man  is  to  accept  his  defeat  openly  and  frankly,  as  the 
honesty  of  the  unlucky  gambler  is  to  pay  his  debt.  Once  for  all, 
I  declare  to  you — and  I  beg  you  to  inform  my  friends — that  I  admit 
on  that  point  of  no  compromise,  of  no  attempt  whatever.  Let  me 
tell  you,  besides,  that  anything  of  the  kind  would  be  useless. 
Powar,  my  dear  Silvestre,  is  another  name  for  bondage ;  the  appa- 
rently most  absolute  dictator  is  only  the  arm  of  a  clique,  of  an 
anonymous  tail,  as  blind  as  it  is  merciless.  You  told  me  yourself 
that,  although  M.  Thiers  sent  word  to  let  my  father  go  free,  his 
order  was  snubbed  by  the  War  Office.  How  do  you  know  whether 
a  Minister,  even  with  a  will  to  spare  me,  could  do  it  ?  And  supposing 
that  he  could,  what  a  humiliation !  I  only  ask  from  my  friends 
one  thing  :  do  not  meddle  in  my  affairs  ;  let  me  die  properly,  con- 
formably with  my  sense  of  moral  obligation.* 

'  But  this  we  cannot  do.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  see  you  on 
the  point  of  being  shot  without  raising  a  protest  ?' 

*  Why  not,  if  I  request  it  ?  It  wUl  be  the  best  evidence  of  your 
devotion.* 

^  Romantic  nonsense !     Sheer  madness  !* 

'  I  maintain  it  is  only  good  sense.  Be  sure,  my  friend,  that  if 
I  am  shot,  it  will  be  because  they  can  see  their  way  to  no  other 
course.  Your  intervention  would  consequently  be  both  degrading 
and  useless.' 
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'  I  hope  at  least  you  will  not  object  to  being  defended  befoie 
the  court-martial  ?' 

'  This  is  a  point  to  consider.  If  I  am  tried  pabUdy  eren  by 
prejudiced  judges,  I  have  no  reason  to  object.  Behind  the  tribonal 
of  exception  there  is  public  opinion^  which  revises  all  cases,  and  it 
is  not  repugnant  to  me  to  see  mine  discussed.* 

This  declaration  seems  to  relieye  Silvestre  from  a  heavy  weight. 
Says  he  at  once  : 

*  The  selection  of  a  counsel  may  be  of  the  first  moment.  He 
must  be  learned,  clever,  eloquent,  welcome  to  the  judges.' 

'  This  would  be  another  way  of  cringing  for  mercy.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  do  not  want  my  counsel  to  be  an  ass,  but  I  want  him 
to  be  an  upright  honest  man,  and  perfectly  resolved  in  saying  not 
a  word  that  I  could  not  indorse.  Why  should  you  not  be  the  man 
yourself?' 

^Me!  How  can  you  fancy?  I  have  never  appeared  in  a 
court  before.' 

*  So  much  the  better.  You  are  just  the  fellow  that  I  want. 
Besides,  this  will  give  us  occasion  to  be  as  often  and  as  privately 
together  as  you  may  wish.' 

'  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  answer.     Such  responsibility !' 
'  You  may  try  at  least.     There  is  a  good  boy.     Go  at  once  to 

the  War  Office,  and  get  yourself  registered  as  my  counsel.     Then 

come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  will  have  a  good  talk  about  it. 

At  the  last  moment,  if  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  appear,  it  will 

always  be  time  to  select  another  counsel.' 

*  When  you  put  the  question  on  such  terms — ' 

*  Gentlemen,  time  is  up  I'  says  the  warder,  who,  unseen,  stands 
present  at  the  interview  in  the  lobby  that  divides  the  boxes. 

*  Do  you  want  anything — books,  money  ?' 

'  0  yes — books,  to  be  sure.  I  will  give  you  a  list  when  I  see 
you  again.' 

'  Au  revoir,  then.' 

*  Good-bye.' 

The  visit  has  thrown  me  back  into  the  reaUty  of  which  confine- 
ment had  freed  me  for  a  month  and  a  half.  I  felt  at  times  as  if  I 
were  somewhere  in  space,  quite  apart  from  the  terrestrial  spheroid, 
and  the  periodical  return  of  night  and  day,  unconnected  with  any 
of  the  usual  cares  of  life,  was  productive  of  a  strange  delusion.  I 
could  see  the  earth  revolving  on  its  axis  and  walking  round  the  sun ; 
one  after  another,  its  continents,  its  seas,  climates,  and  countries  were 
running  off  under  my  gaze.  Deserts  and  cultivated  fields,  cities 
and  villages,  nations  with  characteristic  habits  and  customs,  pe- 
culiar communities,  even  private  individuals,  were  discernible  to  me. 
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with  the  minatest  detail/althoogh  they  looked  like  miorosoopic  beings 
under  a  powerful  object-glass.  I  read  fully  through  their  minds  ;  I 
witnessed  their  hidden  ideas,  their  hopes,  aims,  and  motives  of  action 
with  extraordinary  lucidity. 

Now  I  am  back  to  our  planet.  I  am  to  be  tried.  I  am  ta  be 
called  to  proffer  a  defence.     What  shall  I  say  to  those  people  ? 

The  defence  would  be  easy  enough  if  only  I  meant  to  make  one. 
I  should  simply  have  to  enter  into  a  brief  review  of  the  historical 
chain  of  events  from  the  Empire  down  to  this  day ;  to  show  the  2d 
of  December  and  the  abdication  of  the  nation  entailing  war  on  its 
master  as  a  system  of  government,  whilst  twenty  years  of  Sybaritism 
entailed  national  defeat ;  to  evoke  the  aspirations  and  sufferings  of 
Paris ;  to  put  them  side  by  side  with  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  rural  constituencies,  first  to  Bonaparte,  and  next  to  Bismarck ; 
to  show  how  it  was  impossible  that  what  has  taken  place  should 
have  been  otherwise,  and  why  it  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  absurd  to 
charge  one  single  man,  or  any  peculiar  set  of  men,  with  the  burden 
of  the  whole  responsibility. 

*  You  want  to  confuse  war  events  with  motives  of  action,'  I 
should  say,  '  and  to  leave  at  our  door  the  weight  of  such  fatalities  ? 
We  are  the  guilty  men,  and  upon  us  must  the  expiation  fall  ?  All 
right.  If  amongst  my  judges  there  is  one  who  did  not  implicitly 
vote  last  year  for  the  Franco-German  war  by  giving  his  '*  Ay  *'  to 
the  imperial  plebiscite ;  if  there  is  one  who  can  boast  that  he  did 
his  duty,  as  a  patriot  and  a  citizen,  better  than  I  in  a  war  which 
I  had  deprecated  with  all  my  strength ;  if  there  is  one  single  man 
who  can  rise  in  court  and  complain  that  I  have  done  him  any  wrong 
from  any  personal  motive — let  me  be  declared  guilty.' 

This  is  what  I  might  tell  them,  if  I  chose,  because  it  is  only 
the  unsophisticated  truth.  But  I  will  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  will  only  answer  what  will  practically  amount  to,  '  I  Uctor.  Va 
viciis.*     Above  all,  no  melodrama,  for  goodness'  sake. 

A  queer  idea  occurs  to  me.  It  is  a  common  charge  against 
us  that  we  are  the  plagiarists  of  '93.  Suppose  a  wag  should  fol- 
low up  the  hint,  and  say  in  answer  to  the  formal  questions  about 
name,  age,  &c., '  My  name  is  at  the  Pantheon  of  history;  the  age 
of  the  sans  cvlotte  J6sus,'  &c.  I  can  hear  the  protests  of  the  true 
plagiarists,  who  are  not  among  us,  to  be  sure.  As  if  one  had  not  a 
right  to  indulge  in  a  Uttle  frm  when  his  head  is  at  stake  !  Let  us 
us,  then,  immensely  serious. 

July  l^th.  Yes ;  there  is  worse  still  than  the  arrest  of  my 
dear  innocent  father.  'Dereure's  wife,'  says  my  newspaper  to- 
day, 'is  now  at  the  Prison  des  Chantiers.  There  is  there  a 
governor.  Lieutenant  Marsereau,  who  knows  how  to  manage  these 
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gentry.  With  cnrioas  perversity  she  declines  confessing  the 
hiding-plftce  of  her  husband.  Her  obstinacy  is  exceeded,  howeTer, 
by  tbit  of  the  son  of  Ranyier,  a  boy  of  eleven,  who  baffles  with 
distressing  audacity  all  the  questions  of  the  examining  magistrate 
as  to  the  father's  abode.' 

At  first  sight,  such  items  of  news  have  something  in  them  that 
savours  of  humour ;  and  still  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
are  written  in  earnest,  printed  and  published  without  sickening 
the  public.  Those  people  have  actually  come  to  the  point  of  won- 
dering that  a  wife  does  not  betray  her  husband,  or  a  boy  his 
father.  Am  I  at  Timbuctoo,  or  at  Versailles  ?  In  a.d.  871,  or 
1871  ?  Under  the  sway  of  Louis  XI.,  or  under  the  magistracy  of 
M.  Thiers  ? 

Belated  by  a  ms.  chronicle  in  medisBval  characters,  such  fisusts 
might  possibly  sound  normal.  Printed  in  sm^-pica  type  by  steam- 
power  and  improved  machinery,  they  make  up  the  most  loathsome 
of  nonsensical  nightmares. 

Silvestre  is  right.  I  must  make  out  a  list  of  books.  It  would 
be  unpardonable  to  withdraw  from  the  scenes  without  having  said 
good-bye  to  the  dozen  masterpieces  of  human  wisdom  and  genius 
to  which  we  all  owe  the  little  that  we  are  worth.  More  than  enough 
to  be  utterly  bereaved  of  music  and  paintings,  and  not  to  be  allowed 
to  listen  once  again  to  Don  Giova/nni,  or,  say,  to  that  other 
sublime  concerto  of  light  and  colour  that  Paolo  Veronese  wrote  in 
his  Nozze  di  Carta.  Let  me  at  least  enjoy  to  the  full  the  only 
privilege  which  is  left  to  me,  that  of  conversing  for  a  few  hours 
with  the  best  representatives  of  mankind.  No  yachting  fellow 
would  embark  on  a  cruise  of  three  weeks  without  taking  in  his 
cabin  a  consignment  of  favourite  volumes ;  and  should  I  leave  for 
the  great  cruise,  whence  there  is  no  return,  without  storing  away 
similar  supplies  ? 

But  what  to  select  ?  Here  is  the  difficulty.  I  thought  of  a 
dozen  books  at  first,  and  I  have  not  been  half  an  hour  engaged  in 
making  up  my  list,  when  I  find  that  I  want  nearly  a  hundred. 

This  will  never  do.  There  should  be  modus  in  rebus.  For  a 
whole  afternoon  I  weigh  and  ponder  anc^  compare,  and  finally,  after 
many  a  struggle  and  erasure,  I  come  to  the  following  condusion : 
Babelais ;  Shakespeare ;  Moliere ;  Voltaire,  Romans  et  Contes^  with 
two  volumes,  selected  haphazard,  of  his  correspondence ;  Diderot, 
Le  Neveu  de  Rameau ;  Pascal,  Lettres  a  un  Provincial ;  La  Bruy^, 
Caractlres;  HonorS  de  Balzac,  Les  Pay  sans;  Shelley,  complete 
works;  Byron,  ChUde  Harold;  Montaigne,  Les  Essais;  George 
Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy ;  Daguin,  Traiti  de  Physique ; 
Legendre,  Oeom^trie;  Baudelaire,  PoMes;  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
Poems ;  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  complete  works ;  Goethe's  Faust    In 
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ally  thirty  Yolomes.  I  hope  I  may  haye  time  enongh  upon  my  hands 
to  read  them  all.  Qaite  lately,  I  have  discoyered  a  taste  for  fine 
Terse  in  me  with  which  I  did  not  know  I  was  blessed  to  snch  an 
extent.  All  the  poetry  that  I  know  by  heart,  and  a  great  deal  that 
I  remember  only  partly,  comes  back  to  me.  It  sings  within  me,  as 
it  were,  and  eyery  other  minute  I  oyertake  my  lips  scanning  it 
almost  mechanically.  La  Fontaine's  splendid  yerse  on  behalf  of 
Pellisson  went  up  with  snch  force  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  felt  bound 
to  write  it  in  pencil  on  the  wall ;  and  the  account  of  Othello  and 
Dante's  Francesca !  Is  there  anything  finer  ?  Since  gods  are 
necessary  to  man,  why  does  he  not  worship  those  who  wrote  such 
superhuman  lines  ? 

July  20tA.  Eyery  day  now  I  haye  a  yisit  from  Silyestre.  He 
dons  his  gown  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  close  by  the  gaol,  and  comes 
to  me  through  the  tunnel  between  the  two.  It  is  his  professional 
priyilege  to  enter  my  quarters,  and  to  stay  there  as  often  and  as 
long  as  he  deems  conyenient  between  morning  and  the  £el11  of  the 
day.  We  sit  down  on  my  wooden  bench,  and  we  chat  as  in  the 
good  old  times. 

He  sees  my  mother  frequently,  and  keeps  her  informed  of  what 
relates  to  me.  Twice  he  has  yisited  my  father  at  the  camp  of 
Satory — not,  howeyer,  without  fiEustidious  steps  and  long  hours  of 
waiting  at  the  military  Proyost's  office.  Still  he  finds  time  again 
to  call  on  Madame  Desamaux,  and  bring  to  me  the  flowers  which 
Olympe  sends  me.  When  does  he  find  leisure  to  study  his  big 
brief,  to  annotate  and  master  eyery  page  ?   Out  of  his  rest,  no  doubt. 

The  fact  is,  he  has  at  his  fingers'  ends  the  seyenteen  famous 
heads  of  accusation,  and  means  not  to  let  one  of  them  stand.  The 
honest  fellow  indulges  in  strange  delusions.  Little  by  little  he  has 
come  to  the  point  of  hoping  that  he  may  saye  my  life,  and  eyen  at 
times  of  reckoning  on  an  acquittal. 

He  becomes  impassioned,  he  almost  turns  bitter,  if  I  happen 
to  impugn  his  opinion.  Fain  he  would  charge  me  with  being  an 
obtuse  Reactionist,  blinded  by  party  spirit  and  systematically  opposed 
to  reason.  He  is  a  sight  to  look  at  when  he  blazes  up  and  booms 
with  the  artillery  of  his  arguments. 

'  After  all,  what  can  they  charge  you  with  ?'  he  exclaims,  in  a 
passion.  '  To  haye  been  elected  to  the  Communal  Council  without 
eyen  haying  solicited  the  priyilege?  This  will  not  kold  water. 
Sucking  babes  know,  or  ought  to  know,  by  this  time,  that  the  elec- 
tions took  place  by  permission  of  the  mayors  and  deputies  of  Paris, 
proyided  with  the  full  powers  of  the  Goyemment  of  Versailles,  and 
were  consequently  perfectly  lawful.  To  haye  yoted  in  such  or  such 
a  sense  in  the  Council?    But  your  yotes  are  protected  by  the 
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uiTiokbility  of  the  representaiiTe  oharscter.  Is  it  the  laiirfiDdnefls  of 
gach  or  such  measare,  decreed  by  your  Conncil,  that  is  questioned? 
Bat  nnlawfidness  of  this  kind  could  only  entail  governmental  r^res- 
sion,  such  as  the  public  censure  or  dissolution  of  the  delinquent 
body,  and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  criminal  proceedings. 
There  remains  only  your  own  participation  in  giyen  material  deeds, 
qualified  crime,  or  offence.  But  here,  forsooth,  we  are  prepared  tt> 
meet  any  diarge,  and  I  defy  the  prosecution  to  prove  anything  like 
it.  Consequently  they  are  in  ^uty  bound  to  discharge  you,  and 
they  shall  do  so,  or  I  will  lose  my  Latin  on  it.' 

I  laugh  heartily  at  that  s<^histiy  of  fiiendship.  With  one 
word  I  could  reduce  it  to  atoms,  but  I  do  not  care  to  do  so.  Sil- 
yestre  is  so  sincerely  in  earnest,  that  I  scruple  to  overkan  his 
scaffolding.  If  I  happened  to  do  this  one  day,  it  would  be  neceasaiy 
to  do  it  again  on  the  morrow. 

Besides,  there  is  some  good  in  his  theory.  I  dareisay  be 
dwdls  on  it  very  forcibly  of  an  evening  for  the  benefit  of  my  mother^ 
and  the  more  willingly,  as  he  finds  in  her  an  enthusiastic  audieiu^ 
ready  to  grasp  at  the  faintest  hope.  The  mirage  affords  at  least 
a  respite  and  a  provisional  rest  to  the  tender  soul,  to  whioh  the 
bitter  truth  will  only  too  soon  come  back.  For  not  only  are  the 
arguments  of  Silvestre  utterly  groundless,  but  even  supposing 
them  to  be  plausible  I  would  never  allow  them  to  be  submitted  is 
court.  On  no  account  do  I  want  to  cavil  with  my  foes,  or  to 
extort  from  them  a  juteous  verdict.  I  mean  to  assume  the  whole 
responsibility  of  my  deeds,  and  my  very  first  words  will  be  to  thst 
effect. 

From  what  Silvestre  says,  I  can  gather  that  the  delusion  is  not 
peculiar  to  him.  It  is  a  special  disease  that  he  has  in  common  with 
nearly  all  the  prisoners  at  Versailles  and  their  friends.  At  Satoiy, 
at  the  Orangerie,  at  the  Prison  des  Chantiers,  at  the  St.  Goad 
D^pot,  on  the  hulks,  in  the  forts  of  Brest  and  Lorient,  at  Cher- 
bourg, in  the  islands  of  Aix,  OlSron,  and  Bd,  at  the  Ennet  and 
Boyard  Forts,  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  at  every  heD 
where  some  of  those  fifty  thousand  vanquished  men  are  waiting 
and  suffering  and  panting — hope  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Eveiy 
one  reviews  his  chances  and  values  them  at  the  highest. 

'  I  shall  be  discharged  for  want  of  evidence.  At  the  most  I 
shall  get  three  months,'  they  all  think,  to  one  man,  wondering  how 
they  may  still  stand  on  their  legs  after  the  catadysm. 

In  Paris,  rumours  of  a  ooming  amnesty  find  a  ready  echo  ev^ 
in  streets  which  have  lost  one  half  of  their  population,  and  the 
weight  of  an  unexampled  military  pressure  is  unavailable  to  put  them 
down.     Every  one  is  bent  upon  averting  his  gaze  from  the  present 
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cftlamityy  and  looking  at  a  brighter  morrow.  Every  one  tries  not 
to  see  the  gaping  abyss^  bat  rather  to  watch  the  donbtfdl  star  that 
glitters  above.  Pandora's  box  is  no  longer  the  privilege  of  demi- 
godsi  and  two  himdred  thousand  Parisians  keep  a  twopenny  facsimile 
of  it  in  their  pocket. 

July  ZIbU  It  will  be  in  fonr  days.  A  major  of  the  line  has 
just  entered  my  room,  in  company  with  an  adjutant,  the  governor, 
and  the  chief  warder.  The  adjutant  has  unfolded  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  read  to  me  a  warrant  of  committal  for  trial  at  the  80th  Gourt- 
Martial,  sitting  at  Versailles  in  the  hall  of  the  Petites  Ecuries,  on 
the  4th  of  August  next. 

As  he  proceeded  with  his  reading,  he  looked  from  time  to  time 
in  a  little  yellow  code,  full  of  white  markers,  for  the  articles  aimed 
at  by  the  prosecution — a  long  litany,  the  burden  of  which  was 
'penalty  of  death.' 

That  man  has  otherwise  a  good  jolly  face,  that  contrasts  with 
his  present  avocation,  being  one  of  those  short  plump  little  men  who 
always  seem  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things ;  whilst  his  supe- 
rior officer  is  a  long  bony  sample  of  humanity,  with  a  big  nose,  small 
unsteady  eyes,  a  yellowish  and  malcontent  complexion. 

The  ceremony  once  over,  I  have  the  minute  of  the  warrant 
delivered  to  me,  and  Tristan  the  Hermit  withdraws  with  Little  John 
and  the  governor. 

As  for  the  chief  warder,  he  considerately  lingers  to  propose  a 
loan  of  his  own  copy  of  the  code,  that  I  may  enjoy  thoroughly  the 
fan  of  the  document.  Out  of  sheer  courtesy  I  accept  the  offer, 
when  I  find  to  my  utter  disgust  that  it  is  an  old  copy,  fhll  of  articles 
that  will  never  do,  or  have  been  cancelled,  and  do  not  concur  with 
my  case. 

I  confess,  however,  at  finding  some  gratification  in  the  perusal 
of  the  '  Title  of  Matrimony,'  and  the  comfortable  certainty  that  I 
am  past  its  dreadful  provisions. 

August  2(2.  The  trial  threatens  to  be  a  long  one,  as  we  are 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  accused,  and  more  than  four  hundred  wit- 
nesses are  to  be  called.  I  shall  see  Olympe  pretty  often  in  the 
interval,  as  she  has  managed  to  secure  cards  of  admission,  and 
means  to  use  them  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances.  The  dear  little 
thing  is  full  of  hope,  and  fancies  that  I  am  discharged  already. 

As  for  Silvestre,  he  loses  much  of  his  confidence  as  the  ordeal 
approaches.     Did  he  not  want  yesterday  to  throw  up  his  brief  and 

to  apply  to  Me.  D ,  the  great  barrister  ?   I  had  to  laugh  at  him, 

and  to  remind  him  seriatim  of  his  irresistible  arguments. 
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VI.  Coubt-Mabtial. 

Thb  Hall  of  the  Petites  Ecories  is  an  old  riding-school  of  die 
time  of  Lonis  XV.,  rather  elegantly  decorated  for  its  present  desti- 
nation with  green  seige,  carpets,  and  flags.  At  one  end  a  pm- 
torinm  is  drawn  np  by  two  tribunes  on  right  and  left,  one  fcv  the 
press,  the  other  for  ns  prisoners.  At  the  top  of  it  a  dais,  with  a 
long  table  for  the  jadges ;  on  a  smaller  table  the  ptieea  ^  convicUon 
— revolvers,  swords,  laced  caps,  and  red  sashes,  somewhat  aitb- 
tically  dispkyed  by  the  upholsterer.  Farther  on,  a  barrier  to  8t<^ 
the  public,  for  which  a  pit  and  two  galleries,  with  nnmbered  seats, 
have  been  prepared. 

It  was  through  the  vaults  of  the  gaol,  and  along  the  courtyards 
of  some  neighbouring  artillery  barracks,  connected  by  a  breadi 
opened  into  a  wall,  that  we  were  led  to  the  tribunal. 

Exactly  at  eleven  the  roll-call  had  taken  place.  We  were  put 
in  a  line  between  two  ranks  of  Paris  guards,  and  on  the  word  of 
command  the  column  moved  on. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  joumies  sanghntes  we  met.  Hearty 
shakes  of  the  hand,  swift  questions  in  suppressed  tones,  were  inter- 
changed. 

'  Hallo !    You  are  a  guest  too !    I  did  not  know  you  were.* 

'  Any  news  of  So-and-so  ?' 

^  Killed  at  the  barricade  of  the  Rue  Myrrha.' 

*  Vermorel  died  the  other  day  from  his  wounds.' 

*  Varlin  was  torn  to  pieces  at  Montmartre.' 

Ghastly  as  were  the  news,  the  meeting  was  merry  enough. 

'  Silence !'  shouts  the  officer  rudely. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  we  are  at  the  Petites  Ecuries.  A 
wooden  structure,  propped  agailist  the  old  gray  wall,  and  connected 
with  the  *  dock'  by  a  temporary  flight  of  steps,  is  our  waiting-room. 
There  at  last  we  are  allowed  to  chat  for  a  while,  and  to  make  com- 
mon whatever  information  on  the  past  two  months  each  of  us  has 
been  able  to  gather.  A  poor  total  on  the  whole.  And  still  the 
fifty  guards  who  surround  us,  with  drawn  swords  and  angry  eyes, 
are  obviously  little  satisfied  that  we  have  any  right  to  breathe,  still 
less  to  speak. 

Twelve  o'clock.     En  siance  ! 

The  court,  filled  with  a  hard  raw  light,  crammed  to  suffocation 
by  a  thousand  spectators,  is  buzzing  in  a  flutter.  Everywhere  gold 
lace  and  epaulets,  ladies  in  light  summer  dresses,  £euis  in  motion, 
rustlings  of  silk,  wavings  of  feathers. 

'Here  they  are!' 

The  wild-beasts   are   loosened  in  the  arena.       A  loud  mur- 
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mnr  hails  our  appaaranoe,  as  one  after  the  other  we  emerge  from 
the  narrow  staircase.  All  neoks  are  stretched  ont,  all  eyes  bent 
upon  ns,  as  we  sit  down  on  the  benches,  with  a  guard  next  to 
each  one  of  as.  The  andience  looks  for  some  stigma  on  our  faces, 
for  some  bloody  stain  on  onr  hands,  and  being  unable  to  discoyer 
anything  of  the  kind,  feels  disappointed. 

*  The  wretches !  They  were  afraid !  They  haye  washed  it !' 
seem  to  tell  the  irate  comitenances. 

In  front  of  OS,  along  onr  tribune,  the  counsels  in  black  gowns, 
-with  their  caps  on  their  heads,  are  sitting.  The  younger  ones 
attitudinising,  and  the  elders  simply  perusing  their  briefs.  Silyestre 
is  there  amongst  them.  On  the  isia,  behind  the  yacant  seats  of 
the  judges,  a  string  of  priyileged  persons,  ministers,  members  of 
the  Assembly,  ambassadors  or  distinguished  foreigners,  haye  found 
accommodation ;  but  I  see  littie  of  all  of  them.  I  no  sooner  sat 
down  than,  in  tiie  middle  of  the  fashionable  crowd,  on  the  front  row 
of  the  west  gaUery,  I  discoyered  a  light  form,  white  and  fair,  in  a 
doud  of  black  grenadine.  Who  could  she  be  but  my  own  girl, 
who  greets  me  silentiy  with  her  littie  dose-gloyed  hand  and  heayenly 
smile? 

'  Portez  amies  !  Prisentez  armes  /'  shouts  inside  the  prstorium 
the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  platoon  of  honour.  And  the  court- 
martial  is  sitting. 

One,  two,  three,  fiye,  seyen  military  commissioners  in  frdl 
dress ;  the  President,  a  white-haired  artillery  colonel,  with  clear 
gray  eyes,  a  pug  nose,  and  lips  as  slender  as  a  thread.  On  his 
right  a  stout  commandant  of  the  staff  is  bridling  up  oyer  his  stiff 
collar,  ready  to  burst  at  any  moment  like  a  shell.  On  his  left,  a 
cayalry  major  is  so  lean  that  he  seems  to  haye  been  bodily  cut  out 
of  a  poor  man's  coffin.  The  captain,  who  comes  next,  has  not  one 
single  hair  left  on  the  top  of  his  head — ^let  us  hope  this  is  the  result 
of  immoderate  reading  at  night  of  his  tactics.  His  neighbour  sports 
uncommonly  red  eyelids  and  a  falling  under-lip.  Lieutenant,  beware 
of  the  green  goddess !  The  sub  stands  erect  on  his  gorget,  and 
tries  to  look  as  graye  as  possible.  As  for  the  non-commissioned 
officer,  oyerwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  passing  dignity,  he  sits  on 
the  narrow  edge  of  his  leather  chair. 

Close  by  us,  Littie  John,  in  full  uniform,  does  duty.  On  the 
other  side,  close  by  the  newspaper  men,  Tristan  the  Hermit  is  about 
to  open  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  this  being  his  dibut  in  the 
forensic  line,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  at  home. 

The  calling  out  of  witnesses  begins.  Little  John  is  the  man  of 
the  situation.  He  should  be  seen  bestirring  his  short  self,  busy, 
consequential,  oyerflushy  in  the  face,  and  still  amiable  and  conde- 
scending ;  but  for  him,  the  affair  would  neyer  go  on.   He  keeps  the 
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key  to  OTeryihing,  knows  the  witnesses  by  Christian  and  somames, 
and  calls  them  in  stentorian  tones. 

*  Jacques  Isidore  Chardin!' 

*  Here  I  am.' 

*  Mathnrin  N6pomncdne  Leronx !  Come  on,  sir,  or  this  bnsiness 
will  last  all  the  day  long !  Sit  down,  M«  Chardin,  please.  Ma- 
thnrin Nepomnc^ne  Leronx  is  not  here.  He  was  dnly  summoned, 
however.  Mathurin  N^pomuc^ne  Leroux,  accountant,  Impasse  dea 
Yinaigriers,  No.  14.' 

A  doud  saddens  the  radiant  fiEtce  of  poor  LitUe  John.  Is  H. 
Leroux's  absence  to  upset  eyerything  ? 

No ;  here  he  is,  as  red  as  a  lobster,  in  his  brand-new  frock- 
coat,  wiping  his  forehead  with  a  wide-checkered  kerdiief.  LitUe 
John  breathes  more  freely,  and  scolds  the  late  man  in  tkHbaij 
fashion. 

It  is  at  an  end.  The  list  is  exhausted.  Erery  one  has  sat 
down  in  his  due  place.  La  parole  est  a  M.  le  Comm%$saire  dm 
OouvememenU 

A  general  flutter ;  a  dying  report  of  unsteady  feet  and  tongues; 
a  silence. 

M.  le  Commissaire  du  GouTemement  rises  slowly.  He  waddles 
on  his  endless  legs,  puts  his  left  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  daiis 
an  enticing  glance  at  the  ladies  on  the  front  row,  and  ^  takes  a  paose' 
as  the  word  is  on  the  stage.  Every  mouth  in  the  audience  is 
gaping ;  every  ear,  every  eye,  wide  open.  The  fans  themselves  have 
subsided.  Something  grand,  sometUng  extraordinary,  is  going  to  be 
uttered.  It  is  not  a  man  who  is  about  to  speak  out ;  it  is  Fnnoe 
herself,  in  the  majesty  of  her  grief;  it  is  the  Law,  Social  Order, 
Civilisation.  All  the  old  world  incarnate  under  this  unifinm, 
saddled  with  those  epaulets,  and  girthed  in  this  varnished  belt,  ii 
about  to  call  to  account  the  indiscreet  innovators  for  their  culpable 
attempt ;  to  brand,  with  indignant  comments,  their  impotence  and 
fEolure;  to  overwhelm  them  under  the  weight  of  their  defeat;  to 
expose  to  the  public  gaze  the  baseness  and  the  indignity  of  their 
motives ;  to  show  with  pitiless  logic  the  insanity  of  their  theories. 

But,  lo,  a  Bossuet  would  barely  be  equal  to  the  task,  and  M.  le 
Commissaire  is  not  a  Bossuet. 

{To  be  eanHnued.) 
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Bt  D.  Chbutzx  Mubiut. 


Night,  rain  and  storm  along  the  glooming  Strand  { 
The  flickering  gaslights,  catofaiag  at  the  wind. 
Held  on  a  second,  and  then  dropped  behind, 

Dead  with  one  leap  in  the  darh. 

On  either  hand 
The  tall  gannt  houses,  soaked  in  darkness,  dripped 
Their  gloom  npon  the  storm,  and  shuddering, 
Inch-deep  with  rain,  beneath  the  tempest's  wing, 
Like  some  doll  stream  the  pavement  crawled  and  crept ! 

One  slipshod  figure,  in  the  dismal  night. 
Lounged  onward  through  alternate  dark  and  light. 

His  breast  was  naked,  and  his  dirty  chin 
Was  thrust  against  the  scornful  storm  in  scorn ; 

His  face  was  yile  with  years  of  drink  and  sin, 

And  yet  his  bleared  eyes  had  a  light  within 
That  mocked  the  night  and  his  estate  forlorn. 

And  past  his  pipe  he  muttered  as  he  went, 
*  They'll  hardly  say  my  final  chance  was  spent. 

I'm  wealthy — might  drag  on  another  week. 
And  in  the  interim  I  might  repent. 

With  due  submission  eat  the  Gospel  leek^ 
Drown  Sin's  coarse  flavours  with  a  stronger  scent. 

Stink  of  salvation  through  my  latter  days. 

And  spend  my  life's  fag-end  in  prayer  and  praise  : 
Cheat  God  and  swindle  Satan  at  a  throw, 
My  only  pain  a  pang  of  pride  or  so ! 

How  strange  a  world  we  live  in !     Here's  a  soul 
Sent  on  to  death  by  death.     Not  that  I  grumble  : 

On  life's  wild  road  death  is  your  only  goal. 

The  grave's  your  final,  not  your  only  stumble. 

Had  Lucy  held  life's  footing  somewhat  longer— 

Who  knows  ?    Her  hands  were  weak,  and  yet  they  held 
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A  sort  of  power  that  made  my  sick  soul  stronger 
Than  in  such  craven  sort  as  this  to  yield. 

Poor  little  girl !  I  was  a  fool  to  donbt  you ; 

And  when  I  learned  that  yon  were  dead,  I  knew 

That  I  conld  scarcely  hope  to  live  without  yon. 
Though  I  had  been  as  false  as  yon  were  tme ! 

Is  this  the  end  ?     If  one  conld  make  an  end ! 

Bat  Hamlet  left  that  donbtfhl  long  ago ; 
And,  now  life's  motley  is  too  worn  to  mend^ 

My  naked  sonl  is  not  a  seemly  show ! 
Ah,  well !  my  part  in  life's  bald  farce  is  played ; 
I  cast  my  coat,  and  quit  the  masquerade ! 

That  fancy's  neatly  put ;  but  here  I  stand 

By  no  quaint  phrases  saved  from  my  own  scorn  ; 

The  burden  gathered  with  a  willing  hand 
Is  no  wMt  easier,  therefore,  to  be  borne. 

My  back  aches,  and  I  let  the  burden  faU, 
And  here's  the  place  to  drop  it !' 

There  he  came 
To  that  grim  bridge  which  owns  a  battle's  name, 
And  still,  through  death,  keeps  up  a  grisly  fiune  ; 
And  paid  his  toll,  and,  leaning  on  the  vrs^, 
Looked  downward  to  the  river's  sulky  gleam. 
Which,  like  the  river  in  a  doleful  dream. 
With  mournful  voices  twined  in  gleam  and  gloom. 
Moaned  '  Fly  from  death !'  and  whispered  ^  Come  to  doom  !* 

At  those  blent  voices  grown  quite  resolute. 

On  the  stone  bench  he  planted  one  firm  foot, 
When  a  feunt  cry,  which  was  not  of  the  storm, 

Or  of  the  river,  struck  the  tempest  mute. 

Within  his  ears  at  least,  and  drenched,  but  warm, 
He  felt  the  doth  which  draped  a  tiny  form. 

*  What's  here  ?'  said  he.     There  rose  a  sturdy  wail, 

And  baby-lungs  did  battle  with  the  gale. 

^  Some  mother  found  the  heart  to  leave  you  here — 

God  blight  the  world ! — in  such  infernal  weather. 
I've  nothing  special  in  the  way  of  cheer 
To  give  a  child,  but  what  I  have,  my  dear. 

We,'  said  the  vagabond,  *  will  share  together. 
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'Tis  a  cold  conch  for  tender  limbs  like  yonrs. 

Yet  not  without  its  merits,  for  it  cures 

All  aches  and  ills  the  human  heart  endures. 
If  any  man  had  done  as  much  for  me 

Two  score  of  years  back —  Hillo,  here's  another ! 
A  woman  ?     Let  me  beg  your  pardon,  madam. 

How  cold  your  hands  are  !     Doubtless  she's  the  mother ;. 
And  no  such  daughter  of  perverted  Adam 

As  first  I  thought  her  ! 

That's  a  zither  ring 
That  slides  so  loose  along  her  shrunken  finger ; 

And  here's  the  zither.     Where's  the  song  to  sing, 
On  such  a  night,  to  such  a  bankrupt  singer  ? 

Look  up,  my  girl !     Her  face  is  cold  as  stone ; 

Ay,  colder  than  the  stone  she  sleeps  upon. 
What  !  Lucy  ?     Lucy !  Can  you  hear  me  call  ? 

There  is  a  God  in  heayen,  after  all !' 


VOL.  II.  S5 
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BANK  PANICS  AND  RUNS. 
Bt  J.  Scot  Henob&boit. 


^aw  that  the  adyanciDg  tide  of  trade  and  the  growing  force  of 
restored  credit  enable  as  to  look  back,  as  from  a  hayen  of  refuge, 
upon  the  stormy  scenes  in  the  City  of  the  autumn  of  1878,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  course  of  bank  panics 
and  runs  in  these  islands  dvring  the  past  century.  There  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun ;  and  there  is  a  place  for  superstition  in  attri- 
buting the  causes  of  panics  in  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  to 
occult  agencies  Just  as  there  was  in  the  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  terrified  Persians  were  believed  to  have  been  scattered  in 
headlong  rout  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  by  the  intervention  of  the 
great  god  Pan.  Hence  *  panic'  And  now  we  are  taught  by  learned 
philosophers  that  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  trade,  and  therefore  the 
cycles  and  recurring  crises  that  are  periodical,  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  spots.  We  need  no  such  far-off  agencies. 
Banking  is  the  organisation  of  credit ;  and  credit  rests  upon  con« 
fidence  between  man  and  man.  Confidence  disturbed  or  destroyed, 
credit  is  interrupted.  A  credit  crisis  brings  a  credit  panic,  and 
that,  in  its  extreme  development,  produces  runs  on  banks.  We 
require  neither  Pan  nor  Professor  Jevons  to  explain  facts  that  are 
incidental  to  human  nature.  Whether  it  be  the  devastating  storm 
of  a  time  of  universal  distrust,  as  in  1825,  or  a  purely  banking  crisis, 
as  in  1866;  whether  it  be  an  assault  along  the  whole  line  of  our 
financial  institutions  in  the  City,  or  only  an  isolated  attack  upon  a 
branch  office,  kept  it  may  be  in  a  draper's  or  a  grocer's  shop  in  a 
country  village, — the  causes  are  the  same,  and  the  effects  only 
differ  in  degree  and  extent.  Men  will  look  back  upon  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  time  of  testing  in  the  autumn  of 
1878  and  January  1879  as  to  illustrations  of  a  cla&s  of  pheno- 
mena which  have  had  numerous  progenitors.  The  collapse  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  was  a  big  failure ;  but  so  was  that  of  Overend, 
Gumey,  &  Co.  For  a  few  hours  on  the  17th  of  January  1879  it 
seemed  as  if  the  surging  crowds  that  held  Lombard-street,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  London  and  County  Bank,  foreshadowed  another  Black 
Friday ;  but  those  who  remembered  the  10th  and  11th  of  May  1866 
in  the  City  were  not  long  under  apprehension. 

Never,  perhaps,  had  the  City  more  sharp  and  sudden  pangs 
than  on  its  second  Black  Friday  in  the  spring  of  1866 ;  for 
the  first  Black  Friday  was  in  the  early  autumn  of  1745.     Many 
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a  time  and  o&,  however,  had  the  same  drama  on  a  smaller 
scale  been  enacted  in  scores  of  towns  and  Tillages  thronghont 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  more  easily  enacted  in  the  country 
than  in  the  huge  metropolis,  where  people  have  little  knowledge 
of  each  other.  When  the  whisper  has  gone  round  among  the 
shopkeepers  and  comitry  gossips  in  Arcadia  that  the  old  tried  and 
tmsty  bank  is  in  difficulties,  the  suggestion  at  the  first  is  received 
with  scornful  incredulity,  and  loud  blame  is  laid  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  malignant  and  slander-loving  Tomkins  to  whom  it  is  traced.  In  a 
day  or  two,  however,  the  fact  begins  to  be  admitted  that  the  bank 
is  in  difficulties.  The  officials  look  grave,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  reticence  and  taciturnity.  The  story  meanwhile  flies  from 
lip  to  lip,  that  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  the  bank  has  had  to 
seek  assistance,  and  that  several  of  its  trusty  servants  are  in  London 
endeavouring  to  obtain  advances  to  enable  it  to  clear  itself  of  press- 
ing embarrassments.  Then  the  run  begins,  and  it  does  not  take 
long  to  assume  large  proportions.  The  eye  scans  with  pity  the 
features  of  the  struggling  crowd,  eagerly  pressing  for  admission  to 
the  building  that  they  may  withdraw  their  hoards,  as  it  finds  every 
phase  of  apprehension  and  distress  written  on  the  faces.  Their 
anxiety  is  equalled  by  that  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  within,  for 
even  more  in  country  towns  than  in  the  City  the  employe  identifies 
himself  with  the  institution  he  serves.  It  was  known  days  be- 
fore that  the  rumours  that  were  flitting  about  might  bring  a  run, 
and  every  preparation  which  experience  could  suggest  and  the 
resources  of  the  bank  would  allow  was  made  to  meet  it.  On  the 
issue  of  the  mission  to  London  everything  depended.  If  the  Bank 
of  England  declined  to  advance  the  200,000{.  in  gold  on  the  faith 
of  such  securities  as  were  available,  the  storm  must  burst.  But  so 
long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Let  every  device  be  used  to  gain 
time  and  lengthen  put  the  period,  during  which  alarmed  depositors 
may  clutch  a  part  of  the  stock  of  specie  still  remaining  on  hand.  The 
answer  may  be  favourable :  the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle- street 
may  prove  benignant.  At  length  the  answer  comes ;  but  it  is  fatal 
to  hope.  There  is  no  help ;  no  store  of  bright  shining  gold  will  flow 
from  the  metropolis.  The  news  spreads  with  the  proverbial  swift- 
ness of  bad  tidings ;  and  inside  the  building  the  officials  are  making 
ready  the  notice  which  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  doors,  announc- 
ing their  own  doom  and  the  doom  of  hundreds  of  friends  and 
neighbours.  Dependent  as  in  such  places  the  trade  of  the  town  is 
upon  advances  from  the  bankers,  the  stoppage  means  the  arrest  of 
business,  the  beggary  of  multitudes  of  small  struggling  traders,  the 
reduction  of  widows  and  orphans  from  comfort  to  destitution ;  may- 
hap, the  entombment  of  spinsters  and  annuitants  in  the  living  grave 
of  the  workhouse.     Can  we  wonder  when  such  consequences  stare 
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handreds  in  the  face  that  there  is  wild  excitement,  frantic  terror, 
fierce  despair? 

Such  scenes  were  to  be  witnessed  in  the  antnmn  of  1857, 
when  the  doors  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  in  Glasgow  were 
closed  in  the  face  of  a  battling  crowd.  The  manager  gallantly  did 
his  best,  when  the  supreme  moment  came,  to  ride  out  the  storm ; 
bnt  in  vain.  He  had  been  reckless  in  his  management  thronghont, 
and  he  was  reckless  to  the  end ;  bat  snch  resources  as  he  had  he 
used  with  the  skill  of  the  practised  gamester.  The  perils  of  the 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  rumours  foreshadowing  and 
attending  upon  its  stoppage,  produced  a  run  upon  the  other  banks, 
especially  upon  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  which  had  to  give  way  and  close  its  doors,  though  unhappily 
it  opened  them  again  a  few  months  afterwards.  Glasgow  was  smitten 
with  panic  terror;  and  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bank- 
offices  were  crowded  with  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
bearing  away  their  specie  in  triumph  in  cabs  or  on  foot,  or  struggling 
with  desperate  energy  to  get  to  the  counter,  where  the  tellers  were 
shovelling  across  the  golden  pieces. 

The  causes  of  banking  embarrassments,  and  the  features  of  the 
runs  which  follow  the  rumours  of  the  existence  of  trouble,  offer 
bat  little  variety.  There  is  a  demand  for  gold  on  the  part  of 
depositors  and  note-holders  as  being  the  only  form  of  proper^ 
or  wealth  that  men  will  trust  in  times  of  apprehension  and  anxiety, 
and  this  demand  is  mainly  caused  by  the  rush  of  depositors. 
Some  writers  on  currency  maintain  that  the  issue  of  notes  can 
never  be  the  cause  of  a  run,  seeing  that  it  must  always  be 
impossible  to  put  depreciated  notes,  which  are  convertible,  into 
circulation.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  bank-notes  may 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  distress.  It  was  so  in  1827,  when  the 
indiscriminate  way  in  which  country  bankers  were  allowed  to 
flood  the  country  with  one-pound  notes  produced  widespread 
suffering.  Many  of  these  country  bankers  were  small  shopkeepers; 
and  the  Times  of  the  day  indignantly  declared  that  if  such  notes 
were  circulated  at  all  the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  circulate 
them,  and  not  hovels  in  the  country  ^gnified  by  the  title  of 
'Bank'  written  over  a  dairy  or  a  cheesemonger's  shop.  These 
country  banks  were  not  necessarily  unworthy  of  confidence ;  indeed 
from  some  of  them  have  sprung  several  of  our  most  wealthy  and 
old-established  private  banks.  The  first  of  the  Smiths  who,  in 
the  course,  of  years,  grew  into  the  firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  &  Smiths, 
was  a  respectable  draper  at  Nottingham,  who,  at  a  time  when  some 
Dick  Turpin  of  the  period  made  hoarding  in  old  stockings  risky, 
induced  the  wary  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  to  intrust  him  with 
the   custody  of  their   spare    cash,    keeping   their   accounts,   and 
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allowing  them  to  draw  or  get  goods  as  they  pleased.  The  number 
of  depositors  increased,  and  by  and  by  Smith  turned  the  occasion  to 
profitable  account  by  discounting  bills  to  respectable  neighbours. 
Then  he  delighted  the  farmers  by  not  only  keeping  their  money  safe, 
but  allowing  interest  on  it,  so  that  their  hoards  actually  increased. 
In  due  time  the  draper  developed  into  a  regular  banker,  and  aban- 
doned the  trade  in  cloth  and  ribbons  in  favour  of  the  more  lucrative 
trade  in  money  and  bills.  The  example  shows  how,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  banks  and  bankers  grew  up  in  the  country,  and 
extended  their  operations  throughout  the  land.  Obtaining  by  and 
by  the  profitable  privilege  of  issuing  one-pound  notes,  in  addition  to 
receiving  deposits  and  discounting  bills,  England  wa^  flooded  with 
their  paper;  and  the  moment  confidence  and  credit  were  shaken 
there  was  a  run  on  the  particular  bank  whose  notes  were  held  in 
order  to  have  them  turned  into  specie.  The  years  that  followed 
1825-26  were  memorable  in  many  ways.  Buns  on  banks,  fEiilures 
of  firms  deemed  secure  and  solvent,  the  collapse  of  a  widespread 
and  enormous  movement  of  speculation,  were  witnessed,  and  uni- 
versal distrust  and  ruin  followed.  Not  *  Who  goes  V  but  *  Who 
stands  T  came  to  be  the  question.  The  failing  firms  might  have 
plenty  of  funds,  but  they  were  locked  up  in  securities  that  were  not 
immediately  convertible.  Men  worth  100,000/.  begged  at  their 
bankers'  in  vain  for  the  loan  of  10002.  on  unimpeachable  security. 
Postchaises  and  fours  were  stationed  in  Lombard-street  throughout 
the  day  to  convey  the  packages  of  gold  needed  for  the  country 
bankers,  and  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  expected  to  supply. 
About  this  time  there  was  a  run  on  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
viras  kept  up  for  a  whole  week,  but  which  the  Bank  was  finally  able 
to  conquer.  The  occasion  was  the  want  of  small  change ;  for  the 
holders  of  the  small  notes  of  which  we  have  spoken  had  grown 
desperately  alarmed,  and  when  the  country  banks  felt  the  pressure, 
they  passed  it  on  by  their  applications  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
v?here  all  such  movements  eventually  culminate.  The  gold  in  its 
Taults  was  drained  down  to  within  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  nil. 
At  Norwich  confidence  was  finally  restored  by  the  local  bankers 
placing  on  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  all  comers,  a  thick  pile  of 
one-pound  notes  to  show  that  they  regarded  them  as  secure.  In 
one  month,  during  this  terrible  period,  no  less  than  seventy-three 
bank  failures  took  place. 

For  London,  the  most  disastrous  panic  since  1825  was  that  on 
Black  Friday  in  1866,  abready  alluded  to.  That  fateful  Thursday 
afternoon,  preceding  the  day  of  fiercer  commotion  which  followed, 
witnessed  the  fall  of  Overend,  Gumey,  &  Co.,  *  the  oldest,  greatest, 
and  most  trusted  of  the  discount  houses,'  as  it  was  truly  called. 
Lombard-street  was  impassable  for  the  crowds  that  thronged  it, 
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gathered  together  by  mmonrs  of  the  impending  calailiitY.  To  many 
amongst  them  it  was  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  all  were  in  a 
state  of  wild  excitement,  some  gone  frantic  with  despair.  Sud- 
denly, with  scarce  a  word  of  warning,  a  house  nniyersally  deemed  as 
stable  as  the  Bank  of  England  toppled  to  the  ground,  with  liabili- 
ties of  ten  millions  sterling.  ^As  solid  as  Oyerend,  Gnmey, 
&  Go.'  had  been  a  proverb  as  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  'as 
safe  as  the  Bank;'  and  to  place  deposits  in  their  hands  had  been 
considered  as  secure  as,  and  much  more  profitable  than,  putting 
the  money  into  Consols.  But  the  hour  of  doom  had  struck.  The 
Bank  of  England  Directors,  when  the  pressure  came,  were  asked  to 
advance  only  800,0002. — 500,0002.,  it  was  said,  would  make 
them  absolutely  safe — to  enable  the  firm  to  jkide  'over  the  crisis ; 
but  they  refused,  and  ti  the  time  were  greatly  blamed  for 
the  refusal,  though  events  showed  they  were  right.  Nothing 
could  have  saved  the  firm.  In  vain  were  all  efforts  to  gain  time, 
to  turn  securities  into  cash,  to  pay  out  slowly  what  specie  was 
alvailable ;  and  when  the  Bank's  decision  catne,  all  was  over.  The 
doors  were  shut  in  the  face  of  a  dense  throng,  which  exhibited 
the  varying  phases  of  emotion  from  apprehension  to  wild  despair. 
Lombard-street  was  blocked;  and  the  exultation  of  the  fortunate 
few  who  were  in  time  to  draw  out  their  deposits  before  the  stop- 
page was  only  equalled  by  the  blank  dismay  of  the  multitudes 
who  were  left  surging  up  and  down  before  the  doors.  Between 
half-past  three  and  four  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  the  scene  had 
reached  the  culminating  point  of  dramatic  intensity.  After  the 
doors  T^ere  shut,  desperate  depositors  strove  to  burst  them  open, 
and  menaced  the  plateglass  windows  with  destruction.  'St^n 
men,'  wrote  an  eye-witness,  *  were  moved  to  anguish  by  the  appre- 
hended loss  of  their  property  or  the  fear  of  contracted  credit ;  and 
one  unfortunate  in  tears  proclaimed  that  he  had  come  too  late  to 
get  at  his  deposit  of  some  thousand  pounds.  The  early  tidal  train 
next  morning  brought  over  continental  customers  in  equal  frenzy, 
who  hammered  at  the  doors  till  they  were  tired,  and  would  not  be 
convinced  that  their  foreign  residence  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  have  a  longer  period  for  making  their  demands  than  their 
English  fellow-sufferers.'  As  the  morning  advanced  these  iso- 
lated wanderers  were  forgotten,  while  excited  crowds  poured  in 
masses  into  the  other  banking  offices  of  the  metropolis.  Alike  at 
joint-stock  and  private  banks  there  were  the  same  multitudinous 
applicants  making  the  same  demands,  intent  on  saving  their 
property,  which  they  believed  in  danger.  The  pressure  was  fiercest 
at  Lombard-street,  Bartholomew -lane,  Lothbury,  and  Princes-street. 
Fenchurch- street  and  Comhill,  perhaps  as  being  a  little  more 
removed  from  the  banking  centre,  were  less  attacked.     Even  the 
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people  who  had  no  money  in  the  banks  to  lose  waited  with  pfir-> 
torbation  for  the  issne.  *  It  is  not  too  much  to  say/  wiote  the 
observer  we  have  quoted,  *  that  the  darkest  and  dreariest  day  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  was  that  eventful  Friday,  the 
11th  of  May;  for  then,  more  than  on  any  other  occasion,  did  the 
state  of  affairs  justify  the  most  gloomy  anticipations  on  the  part  of 
every  man  who  owned  a  deposit,  kept  a  balance,  held  a  share,  owed 
money  himself,  or  had  money  owing  to  him  by  others.'  The 
stoppage  of  the  English  Joint-Stock,  the  London,  the  Agra  (a 
peculiarly  distressing  case),  and  the  Consolidated  Banks,  and 
various  minor  institutions,  followed.  At  one  time  it  was  not 
possible  to  sell  Consols  and  Exchequer  Bills  until  the  Bank,  of 
England  Directors  agreed  to  advance  upon  them.  With  the  real 
disaster  came  operations  by  the  attendant  'bears' — ^always  at 
hand  on  such  occasions,  and  bent  on  making  matters  worse.  The 
eagles  scented  the  carcass  .from  afar,  and  gathered  together  over 
it.  The  attempts  to  deepen  the  panic  were  too  successful ;  and 
although  the  slanderers  were  in  some  cases  afterwards  punished, 
the  mischief  had  meantime  been  done.  The  calamity  shook  tha 
City  and  its  elaborate  organisation  of  credit  to  the  foundations  ; 
and  at  one  period  the  panic  passed  into  that  phase  in  which 
animal  impulse  gains  ascendency,  and  reason  is  temporarily  in 
abeyance.  Such  a  storm  was  too  intense  to  last.  The  worst 
was  over,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Government  had 
agreed  to  suspend  the  Bank  Act.  Before  that  decision  was 
arrived  at,  a  dread  of  something  terrible  that  must  come,  unless  the 
Government  interfered,  preyed  upon  thousands.  But  from  that 
moment  there  was  a  change.  Confidence  began  to  revive,  and  by  the 
Saturday  people  were  able  to  indulge  in  the  fond  illusion  that  the 
end  of  the  dreadful  panic  of  1866  might  be  recorded  by  the  close 
of  the  following  week.  It  was  an  illusion,  for  it  was  long  ere 
business  resumed  its  old  channels.  There  was  a  stage  of  distrust 
and  apprehension  to  follow,  which  went  far  to  annul  the  sense  of 
relief  excited  by  the  decisiou  to  suspend  the  Bank  Act,  and  was 
almost  as  hard  to  bear  as  the  excitement  of  the  panic  itself. 

Although  one  panic  and  one  run  are  very  like  another,  yet  the 
tutored  eye  can  detect  varieties  amid  the  likeness.  Differing  in  their 
causes,  they  also  show  difference  in  their  effects.  The  runs  of  last 
century  were  ruder  and  more  abandoned — there  was  more  of  the 
purely  animal  element  in  them — than  those  of  more  recent  occur- 
rence. Merely  as  an  illustration,  the  first  Black  Friday  and  the  run 
which  the  Bank  of  England  then  experienced  may  be  adverted  to. 
It  was  in  the  eventful  year  of  the  *  second  rebellion,'  when  the 
gallant  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Chevalier,  struck  terror  to 
the  heart  of  London  by  his  march  south.     Carlisle  had  capitulated. 
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Penrith  was  inyested,  and  Manchester  with  its  80,000  inhabitants 
^as  taken  by  *  a  sergeant,  a  drommer,  and  a  girl.'     The  news 
of  the  approach  of  the  wild  Highlanders  excited  aniversal  alarm 
in  the  metropolis.     An  exodus  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  country 
set   in,  and  those  who  had  valuables   hid  them   away.      There 
«was  a  run  on  the  Bank,  which,  coming  unexpectedly,  drained  its 
Tesources ;   but  the  directors  adopted  an  ingenious  device,  which 
was  crowned  with  success.     When  the  tidings  came  that  the  rebels 
were  at  Derby,  and  had  spent  the  day  in  sharpening  their  claymores 
at  the  blacksmiths'  shops,  the  city-gates  were  shut,  the  trainbands 
were  placed  on  duty  night  and  day,  the  Guards  were  ordered  out, 
the  shops  remained  unopened,  and  no  business  was  done  anywhere 
except  at  the  Bank.      There  the  scene  was  one  of  animation. 
The  holders  of  the  Bank's  notes  flocked  in  crowds  to  demand  gold 
in  exchange.     There  was  no  supply  at  all  equal  to  the  demand, 
4Uid  the  directors  therefore  resorted  to  stratagem.     Engaging  the 
service  of  a  great  number  of  agents,  these  were  instructed  to 
«ct  as  a  theatrical  army,  which  files  off  at  one  end  of  the  stage 
in  order  to  enter   again  from   the  other.      They  were  intrnsted 
with    notes,    and    were  directed    to   ask   clamorously  for  cash. 
When  they  obtained  access  to  the  counter  they  were  paid  in  six- 
>pences,  ihaX  were  counted  out  with  much  deliberation  in  order 
to  gain  time ;  and  the  recipients  of  the  sixpences,  passing  out  with 
their  specie  by  one  door,  brought  it  back  by  another ;  so  that,  like 
the  Wizard  of  the  North's  magic  bottle,  there  was  an  inexhaustible 
supply,  and  the  real  holders  of  notes  were  never  permitted  to  get 
near  enough  the  counter  to  present  them.     '  By  this  artifice,'  said 
the  Chevalier  Johnston,  whose  evidence  was  obtained  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  GuUoden,  ^the  Bank  preserved  its  credit,  and 
literally  faced  its  creditors.'     The  crisis  was  tided  over;  the  great 
liondon  merchants,  at  a  meeting  at  Garraway's  Cofifee-house,  de- 
'Cided  to  take  bank-notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  due  to  them ;  and 
as,  shortly  afterwards,  the  news  came  of  the  Pretender's  retreat,  the 
run  was  over,  and  confidence  was  restored  to  the  metropolis  and  the 
country.     This  was  a  panic  and  a  run  produced  by  causes  external 
to  baiJdng  and  banking  concerns,  and  was  fierce  in  proportion  to 
the  sense  of  peril  that  was  then  in  all  men's  minds.     We  are  not 
likely  nowadays  to  have  panics  and  runs  produced  in  this  manner 
or  by  the  fear  of  invasion,  which  was  a  potent  instrument  in  old^ 
times.     What  we  have  to  dread  is  the  production  of  panics  through 
the  threat  of  the  collapse  of  credit,  which,  whether  justified  or  not, 
is  always  the  active  agent  in  ministering  to  panic  and  giving  origin 
to  runs.     People  get  more  ingenious  in  the  ways  in  which  they  help 
to  destroy  credit ;  but  we  shall  always  be  liable  to  the  same  peril, 
Jnowever  far  advanced  may  be  our  social  and  intellectual  progress. 
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*  Never  let  go,  sir :  that's  the  only  rule.  I  like  to  keep  tonch 
of  'em  when  once  I've  got  'em.  They're  not  always  so  easy  to  get, 
you  know.' 

*  You've  picked  up  plenty  in  your  time,  I've  no  doubt  ?' 

*  Well,  yes,  I've  been  pretty  fortunate,  taking  it  all  round.  I 
mostly  run  my  man  in,  in  the  end.' 

He  spoke  pensively,  as  though  his  mind  was  busy  with  the  past, 
and  he  rubbed  his  hand  thoughtfully  over  his  chin.  A  man  dressed 
quietly,  but  well ;  his  brown  greatcoat  was  not  cut  in  the  very  last 
&8hion,  perhaps,  but  it  was  of  glossy  doth  and  in  good  style ;  he 
wore  a  pearl-pin  in  his  black-silk  scarf,  and  his  boots,  although 
thick-soled  and  substantial,  were  neatly  made.  His  face  was  hard, 
shrewd,  but  not  unkindly,  and  there  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
penetrating  gray  eyes,  which  seemed  to  see  through  you  in  a  single 
glance.  Although  very  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  manner,  he  was 
evidently  a  man  of  much  determination  of  character ;  it  was  to  be 
seen  in  his  slow  distinct  way  of  speaking,  and  by  the  firm  lines  of 
a  mouth  which  the  clean-shaven  upper-lip  fully  disclosed. 

^  You  have  made  captures  under  difficulties,  then  ?' 

*  If  there  was  no  difficulty,  sir,  they  wouldn't  have  wanted  me.' 
Again  he  paused  to  think.  ^  But  I've  had  luck ;  I  won't  deny  that. 
There  was  that  case,'  he  went  on  at  length,  with  a  dry  chuckle, 
'  of  them  sharpers  down  in  the  eastern  counties.  It  wasn't  till  all 
others  had  failed — ^you'll  pardon  my  saying  it,  as  shouldn't — that 
they  put  me  on  to  the  job.  I  did  not  know  the  chap  wanted,  not 
even  by  sight;  and  yet  I  was  certain  that  he  knew  me.  He'd 
been  doing  the  confidence  trick  with  a  young  man  of  this  town,  and 
had  robbed  him  of  over  a  hundred  pounds.  He  made  tracks  out 
of  the  place,  no  one  knew  where.  He  was  a  betting-man,  and  I 
hunted  for  him — ^taking  the  young  chap  as  had  been  robbed  with 
me — high  and  low  at  all  the  racecourses  of  the  country,  but  couldn't 
oome  upon  him  no  how.  We  were  in  London  last  of  all,  and  it 
was  raUier  a  joke  against  me  at  Scotland-yard,  where  I  had  been, 
as  usual,  for  help.  They'd  asked  if  I  knew  my  man,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  8ay  ''  No ;"  and  if  I  thought  I  knew  where  to  find  Mm, 
and  I  had  to  say  ^'No"  to  that  too;  and  they  always  laughed  at 
me  whenever  I  turned  up.  I  was  just  about  to  travel  homewards, 
when  I  thought  I'd  try  one  more  chance.  There  happened  to  be 
a  sporting-paper  on  the  cofifee-room  table,  and  I  took  it  up.     I  saw 
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two  raoe-meetingfl  were  on  for  that  day — Shrewsbury  and  Wye. 
I'd  go  for  one.  Bat  which  ?  I  skied  up  a  shilling,  and  it  came 
down  Wye.  Over  we  went.  The  course  was  very  crowded  as  we 
drove  on,  and  there  was  a  goodish  lot  of  roughs  about,  up  to  the 
usual  games.  A  couple  wiUi  a  great  lottery-machine  caught  my 
eye;  one  was  taking  the  money,  the  other  turning  the  handle, 
which  ground  out  mostly  blanks.  ''  Sergeant,'*  whispers  the  young 
fellow  to  me  all  at  once,  *^  that's  him,"  pointing  to  the  man  who 
was  taking  the  money.  That  was  a  fine  stroke  of  luck,  sir,  wasn't 
it  ?  But  how  was  I  to  take  him,  among  such  a  mob  ?  I  got  down 
and  sent  the  trap  to  the  other  side  of  tiie  tents ;  then  stepped  up 
to  my  man  and  asked  him  plump  for  change  of  a  fiTe-pound  note. 
He  knew  me  directly,  and  showed  fight*  I  collared  him  and  moved 
him  on  towards  the  trap,  when  the  roughs  raised  a  cry  of  "  Bouse, 
rouse!" — rescue,  that  is,  you  know — and  mobbed  me.  I  held  on 
— ^never  let  go,  sir,  as  I  said  before,  that's  the  motto ;  but  they 
broke  two  fingers  on  my  right  hand  in  the  shindy,  and  it  was  aU 
I  could  do  to  force  the  feUow  into  the  trap ;  but  I  did  it  with  my 
left,  while  I  kept  ofi*  the  crowd  with  the  other  arm.' 

'  You  got  him  away  all  right  ?' 

'  Yes,  clean — to  town  and  on  here.  But  I  nearly  lost  him  again 
on  tho  way,  all  through  being  a  soft-hearted  fool.  His  wife  came 
aftar  us,  and  at  the  station  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  down  with 
us.  I  agreed ;  what's  more,  I  took  the  cufls  off  him,  and  let  them  talk 
together  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage.     They  nearly  sold  me  a  dog. 

It  was  in  the tunnel,  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  train  making  a 

fine  rattle,  when  the  wife  put  down  the  window  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
he  bolted  through.  I  caught  him  by  the  leg,  in  spite  of  my  game 
fingers,  but  only  just  in  time ;  and  after  that  I  handcuffed  him  to 
myself — his  wrist  to  mine.  "  Now,"  says  I,  "  where  you  go,  I 
go."  And  that's  the  rule  I've  always  followed  since,  and  I  tell  you 
Uie  reason  why.' 

*  What  did  they  say  at  Scotland-yard  about  the  capture  ?' 

*  Well,  they  did  give  me  some  credit,  certainly.  They  did  not 
think  it  was  in  me,  perhaps.  These  Londoners  have  no  particular 
opinion  of  country  talent,  sir.  They're  right  enough,  maybe,  but 
we  best  'em  sometimes,  all  the  same. 

'  There  was  another  case  in  which  I  did — Johnson's.  A  lot  of 
goods  had  been  got  on  false  pretences,  and  sold  in  London.  It 
was  like  a  Long-Firm  job,  but  before  that  time.  We  tracked  the 
young  man  we  wanted  to  London,  but  lost  him  there.  I  went,  as 
usual,  to  Scotland-yard,  and  they  told- off  a  smart  young  chap  to 
work  with  me.  Together  somehow  we  found  out  that  Johnson  had 
a  friend,  a  shop-walker,  in  a  West-end  warehouse.  He  was  as 
close  as  wax,  this  friend ;  but  we  watched  him,  and  found  that  be 
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often  went  after  hoars  to  another  shop  in  Regent-street^  and  met 
another  friend,  not  Johnson,  but  known  to  him,  I  thought ;  and 
we  settled  to  try  whether  this  second  chap  woold  let  anything  out. 
The  London  detective  said  he'd  go  and  inquire.  "  They'd  suspect 
something/'  he  said,  '*  if  they  heard  you  with  your  country  brogue." 
So  I  let  him  go  twice,  but  never  a  word  of  Johnson  did  he  hear. 
Then  it  was  my  turn.  So  I  goes  first  to  a  tobacconist's,  where  they 
knew  ns,  and  I  asked  the  young  lady  to  wrap  me  up  two  empty 
cigar-boxes  in  a  sheet  of  clean  paper.  She  laughed  and  asked  what 
I  was  after.     "  It's  who,  not  what,"  I  said.     **  It's  only  a  joke."  ' 

*  What  did  you  want  the  boxes  for  ?' 

*  By  way  of  a  light  parcel,  to  have  something  under  my  arm,  and 
seem  as  if  I  was  busy.  Well,  I  went  to  Regent-street,  the  private 
door,  and  asked  for  my  man.  "  0,  is  Mr.  Johnson  in  ?"  '*  He 
don't  live  here."  ''  I  thought  he  did ;  I'm  his  uncle,  and  as  I  was 
passing  through  town,  I  thought  I'd  like  to  see  him.  He  might  be 
hurt  if  I  didn't  call.  Will  you  tell  him  I — or  perhaps  you  can  let  me 
know  where  I'll  find  him  ?"  My  country  brogue  did  the  trick — that, 
and  the  paper  parcel,  and  my  innocent  ways.  ''  He's  stopping  at 
Chapel-street  North,  No.  — ."  I  picked  up  my  pal,  and  the  two  of  us 
went  straight  to  the  house.  *'  Mr.  Johnson  ?"  Yes ;  he  was  stay- 
ing there,  but  he  was  out.  **  Expected  back  ?■"  Certainly.  Might 
come  in  any  moment.  Would  we  leave  any  name  ?  Smith  and 
Jones  were  good  enough  names  for  ns,  so  we  left  them,  and  went 
away  ;  but  not  far.  We  took  it  in  turns  to  watch  the  house,  and 
stuck  to  it  for  hours — all  day,  and  far  into  the  night.  It  was  a  cold 
drizzling  night — a  bleak  misty  November  evening ;  and  we  were 
chilled  to  the  bone  before  eleven.  Neither  of  us  could  stand  it  after 
that,  and  we  went  home  to  bed.  We  ought  not  to  have  done  it, 
sir.     It  was  a  terrible  mistake.' 

*  Did  you  lose  him  through  it  ?' 

*  All  but.  You  should  never  let  go  a  clue  when  you've  got  it, 
sir,  even  if  you  hold  on  for*a  month.  We  went  again  to  the  house 
first  thing.  Mr.  Johnson  had  come  in.  He  was  still  in  bed,  and 
might  not  like  to  be  disturbed.  I  was  his  afiectionate  uncle  again, 
of  course,  so  I  went  straight  in  and  roused  him.  When  he  saw  the 
warrant,  he  got  up  quickly,  and  began  to  dress  himself.  '*  How  did 
you  find  me  out?  Have  you  been  here  before?"  **  Yes,  yester- 
day," I  said,  "  and  left  our  names."  **  The  landlady  never  let  out 
a  word,"  says  he.  **  In  fact,  I  came  in  too  late.  If  she  had,  you 
may  take  your  oath  you  would  never  have  found  me  here*"  And 
that  was  how  we  nearly  lost  him.'  • 

*  You  got  the  better  of  Scotland-yard  that  time.' 

*  A  little  bit,  sir.  But  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  against  the  Metro- 
politans.     They've  such  opportunities,  and  so  much  knowledge. 
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Now  there  was  Jim  Highflyer;  he'd  never  have  been  *' copped" 
but  for  a  couple  of  London  detectives.  He  was  a  first-class  work- 
man was  Highflyer,  and  he  once  spent  a  long  time  in  this  town,  not 
in  his  own  name  though.  While  he  was  here  there  were  no  end  of 
big  burglaries,  and  we  never  could  get  at  the  rights  of  them.  One 
of  the  worst  of  the  lot  was  a  plate  robbery  from  a  jeweller's  in 
Queen-street.  A  man  with  a  sack  had  been  tracked  by  one  of  the 
constables  a  long  way  that  night  into  the  yard  of  a  house,  and  there 
he  was  lost.  The  house  belonged  to  one  of  the  town  councillors, 
a  most  respectable  man,  very  free  with  his  money,  and  popular. 
We  searched  the  yard  next  morning,  and  found  a  lot  of  the  plate 
in  a  dust-heap.  Mr.  Thicknesse,  that  was  the  town  councillor's 
name,  gave  us  every  assistance.  It  was  quite  plain  how  it  had 
come  there.  There  was  no  suspicion  against  Mr.  Thicknesse,  of 
course ;  and  do  what  we  could  we  couldn't  pick  up  the  man  we 
wanted.  By  and  by  the  town  councillor  went  away  for  a  long 
spell ;  the  house  was  shut  up,  not  let,  as  he  was  coming  back,  he 
said,  and  did  once  or  twice.  After  he  left  the  burglaries  dropped, 
and  I'd  have  thought  very  little  more  about  it  all  if  it  hadn't  been 
that  I  heard  a  man,  who  had  been  arrested  for  an  assault,  and 
was  in shire  Gaol,  had  been  recognised  by  two  London  detec- 
tives as  a  notorious  burglar,  Jim  Highflyer.  He'd  got  a  knife  upon 
him,  and  the  name  of  the  maker  was  a  cutler  in  this  town ;  also  a 
silver  pencil-case,  with  the  name  of  the  jeweller  in  Queen-street. 
I  went  over  to  the  gaol,  and  identified  the  man  at  once.  It  was 
the  town  councillor,  Mr.  Thicknesse.  We  searched  his  house  here 
after  that,  and  found  it  crammed  full  of  stolen  goods.  Ton  see, 
there  it  was  the  Metropolitans  did  the  job.  Highflyer  would  have 
got  off  with  a  few  weeks  for  the  assault,  but  they  knew  him  and  all 
about  him.  He  was  *'  wanted"  just  then  for  several  other  affidrs, 
and  ours  helped  to  swell  the  case.  He  got  ten  years,  did  Master 
Jim. 

'  But  the  neatest  and  about  the  longest  job  I  ever  was  con- 
cerned in  was  young  Mr.  Burbridge's  case,  and  that  I  did  in  London 
without  any  help  from  the  London  police.  He  was  in  the  theatrical 
profession  ;  a  smart  young  chap,  greatly  trusted  by  his  manager — 
made  a  sort  of  confidential  secretary  of,  and  allowed  to  keep  the 
accounts  and  all  the  cash.  No  one  checked  one  or  counted  t'other. 
One  fine  morning  he  went  off  with  a  big  sum.  He'd  been  to  the 
bank  and  drawn  a  cheque  to  pay  the  weekly  wages,  but  he  went  off 
instead,  leaving  the  treasury  empty  and  the  whole  company  whistling 
for  their  **  screws."  The  manager  was  half  mad,  and  he  came  at 
once  to  the  police.  The  chief  sent  for  me.  "  It's  a  bad  business, 
thoroughly  bad,  and  we  must  get  him,"  he  said.  '^  No  idea  which 
way  he's  gone?"  I  asked.     **None;  that's  for  you  to  find  out. 
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So  take  np  the  case  at  once.  Spare  no  pains — spend  what  money 
you  like,  only  catch  him,  if  you  can,"  In  jobs  of  this  sort,  sir, 
time  goes  a  long  way,  of  course.  But  it  ain't  everything.  Bur- 
bridge  had  got  a  good  start,  several  hours  or  more,  but  it  was  no 
use  my  rushing  off  after  him  in  a  hurry,  particularly  as  I  did  not 
know  which  way  to  rush.  So  I  set  myself  to  think  a  little  before 
I  commenced  work.  The  *'swag*'  stolen  was  large.  The  thief 
would  probably  try  to  make  tracks  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  he 
could,  but  which  way  ?  To  Liverpool,  perhaps,  and  by  one  of  the 
ocean  steamers  to  the  States;  or  to  Hull,  and  so  to  Sweden 
and  Norway ;  or  London,  and  so  to  France  and  Spain.  I  sent 
one  of  my  men  to  the  railway-station  to  make  inquiries,  and  another 
to  wire  to  the  police  at  the  ports  and  to  Scotland-yard  to  watch 
the  continental  trains.  The  job  I  kept  for  myself  was  to  find  out 
what  I  could  about  young  Burbridge's  ways — who  his  friends  were, 
and  how  he  spent  his  time.  It's  the  only  way  to  get  a  line  on  a 
man  who's  made  off  in  a  hurry,  and  left  no  clue.  So  I  made  at 
once  for  the  fellow's  rooms.  He  lived  in  comfortable  apartments 
over  a  tobacconist's,  and  was  a  good  customer  to  his  landlord,  to 
judge  by  the  number  of  pipes  I  saw  over  the  mantelpiece,  all  of 
which  were  as  well  coloured  as  a  black-and-tan.  The  rooms  were 
just  as  he  left  them — he  might  really  have  been  coming  back  in 
half  an  hour,  only  he  didn't  quite  intend  to,  not  of  his  own  accord. 
The  chest  of  drawers  was  full  of  clothes  ;  there  were  boots  all  ready 
polished  ;  brush  and  comb  on  the  dressing-table.  In  the  sitting- 
room  the  slippers  were  on  the  hearth,  books,  acting-plays  lying  on 
the  sofa  and  about  the  floor,  a  writing-desk,  and — ' 
'  Papers  ?' 

'  Not  a  single  scrap — not  a  letter,  or  an  envelope,  or  even  an 
unreceipted  bill.  He'd  made  up  his  mind  to  bolt,  and  he'd  re- 
moved everything  which  might  give  us  the  smallest  notion  of  which 
way  he'd  gone.  It  was  just  the  same  at  the  theatre.  He'd  had 
a  sort  of  dressing-room  there,  which  he'd  used  as  an  o£Bce,  with  a 
desk  in  it,  and  pigeon-holes  and  a  nest  of  drawers.  It  was  all  left 
ship-shape  enough.  Files  of  play-bills,  of  accounts  receipted  and 
not,  ledgers,  and  all  that ;  but  not  a  paper  of  the  kind  I  looked  for. 
I  made  a  pretty  close  search  too.  I  took  every  piece  of  furniture 
bit  by  bit,  and  turned  over  every  scrap  of  stuff  with  writing  on  it  or 
without.  I  forced  every  lock,  and  ransacked  every  hiding-place, 
but  I  got  nothing  anywhere  for  my  pains.  The  manager  was  with 
me  all  the  time,  and  he  didn't  half  Uke  it,  I  can  tell  you.  Nor 
Baore  did  I,  although  I  wouldn't  for  worlds  show  that  I  was  vexed. 
I  tried  to  keep  him  up,  saying  it'd  come  all  right — that  patience 
in  these  things  never  failed  in  the  long-run  ;  and  I  got  him  to  talk 
about  the  young  chap,  to  see  if  I  could  come  upon  his  habits  that 
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way.     "Who  were  his  Mends,  now?"  I  asked.     "  He'd  none  in 
particular — not  in  the  company,  at  least,  or  oat  of  it."     ''  That's 
qaeer.     None  at  all — no  lady  Mend  ?     Wasn't  he  sweet  npon  one 
or  other  of  yoor  stars  ?     There's  Miss  Plantagenet  now,  and  Miss 
Fortescae,  and  Miss — "     "He  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  them; 
that's  why  I  liked  him  so  mnch.     He  was  so  quiet  and  steady ;  no 
flirting  and  philandering ;  stack  close  to  his  books  and  his  basiness." 
"  Never  took  a  holiday,  even  ?"     "  Well,  now  and  again  he  went 
away  for  a  few  days  at  a  time ;  not  far — to  London  only.     His 
mother  Uved  there,  he  said,  a  widowed  mother — "     "  Who  wore 
silk  tights,  and  danced  breakdowns,  and  played  in  barlesqaes?"  I 
said  quietly,  as  I  drew  out  of  the  blotting-paper  a  photograph  of  a 
young  lady  in  a — well,  nearly  Zulu  costume,  there  was  so  little 
of  it;    a  fedr-haired  little  bit  of  a  thing,  with  a  pretty,  rather 
modest,  face,  which  I  felt  I  should  know  again.     The  carte  de 
visite  had  the  photographer's  name  on  it,  and  his  address,  that  of  a 
good  street.     This  was  my  line,  of  course.     I  made  up  my  mind 
to  follow  on  to  London  at  once.     Then  one  of  my  men  came  in  to 
say  that  Burbridge  had  been  seen  taking  a  ticket — to  London  ? 
No ;  only  to  Shriyelsby — a  long  way  short  of  it.     It  was  some 
game,  I  felt  certain.     He  might  have  gone  to  London,  and  paid 
excess   fare;  but  I  wired  to  Shrivelsby,  and  also  to  town.    No 
one  like  him  had  been  seen  at  Shrivelsby;    he  hadn't  got  out 
there,  that  was  clear.     Only  one  person  did,  and  it  wasn't  him ; 
at  least  the  person  did  not  answer  to  his  description.     It  was  only 
a  man  in  a  working-suit — a  mechanic  on  the  look-out  for  woik. 
Nor  had  he  been  seen  at  Euston ;  but  that  was  a  big  place,  and  he 
might  easily  have  been  missed.     So  I  started  for  London  at  once, 
taking  the  photograph  and  another  of  Burbridge,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  in   my   life.      It  is   not   difficult  to   hunt   out   who  owns 
to  a  carte  de  visite,  particularly  when  the  portrait's  that  of  a 
theatrical.     I  found  the  person  who  answered  fast  enough,  direcUy 
I  went  into  the  photographer's  place.     There  was  a  likeness  of  her 
in  his  album,  in  the  very  same  dress,  and  her  name  to  it,  Miss 
Jessie  Junniper.     I  soon  found  out  more  too.     Before  night  I  knew 
that  she  was  playing  at  the  Royal  Roscius,  and  that  she  Uved  in  a 
street  of  little  villas  down  Hammersmith  way.     I  took  lodgings 
myself  in  the  house  just  opposite,  and  set  up  a  close  watch.    In 
the  morning,  early,  Miss  Jessie  came  out,  and  I  followed  her  to  the 
Underground  Railway.    She  took  a  ticket  for  the  Temple  Station. 
So  did  I,  and  I  tracked  her  down  to  the  theatre.     Rehearsal,  of 
course.     Three  hours  passed  before  she  came  out  again.     Then  a 
man  met  her  at  the  sta^e-door,  a  very  old  gentleman,  who  leant  on 
a  stick,   and  seemed  very  humpty-backed  and  bent.     They  went 
down  the  Strand  together  to  Allen's,  the  great  trunk-maker,  and 
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through  the  windows  I  saw  them  bny  a  conple  of  those  big  trunks, 
baskets  coyered  with  black  leather,   such  as  ladies  take  on  their 
trayels.     '*  Um,"  thought  I,  **  she's  on  the  flit."    I  was  only  just  in 
time.     Then  they  went  down  to  Charing  Cross  Station,  and  so  back 
to  Hammersmith.     The  old  gentleman  went  into  the  house  with 
Miss  Junniper,  and  stayed  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  took  his  leave. 
Next  day  Miss  Junniper  did  not  go  out.     The  boxes  arrived,  and 
towards  midday  an  oldish  lady — a  middle-aged,  poorly-dressed,  shab- 
by-genteel lady — called  and  stayed  several  hours.     Bat  no  Bur- 
bridge,  and  nobody  at  all  like  him.     I  began  to  feel  disappointed. 
The  third  day  Miss  Junniper  went  out  again  to  rehearsal ;  the  old 
gentleman  met  her  as  before,  and  the  two  drove  this  time  in  a  cab 
to  the  City.     I  followed  them  to  Leadenhall-street,  where  they  went 
into  the  o£Sces  of  the  White  Star  Line.     I  did  not  go  up-stairs 
with  them,  and  somehow  I  lost  them  when  they  came  out.     I 
ought  to  have  guessed  then  what  I  did  not  think  of  till  late  that 
night.     Of  course  the  old  gentleman  was  Burbridge  himself.     He 
was  an  actor,  and  a  nipper,  therefore,  at  disguises.     He'd  been 
play-acting  all  along.     He  was  the  mechanic  at  Shrivelsby,  the 
shabby-genteel  old  lady,  and  the  old  man  most  of  all.     I  won't  tell 
you  how  I  cursed  myself  for  not  thinking  of  this  sooner.     It  was 
almost  too  late  when  I  did.     My  gent  had  left  the  villa  (to  which 
they  bad  returned),  and  he  did  not  come  back  next  day,  nor  yet  the 
day  after ;  and  I  was  nearly  wild  with  the  chance  I'd  lost.     He'd 
got  "  the  o£Sce,"  that's  what  I  thought,  and  I  was  up  a  tree.     But 
the  third  day  came  a  telegram  for  the  young  lady.     I  saw  the  boy 
deliver  it  and  go  off,  as  though  there  was  no  answer.     Then  she 
came  out,  and  I  followed  her  to  the  telegraph-o£Sce.     I  saw  her 
write  her  message  and  send  it  off.     I'd  have  given  pounds  to  read 
it,  but  I  couldn't  manage  it ;  the  clerk — it's  their  duty — wouldn't 
let  me.     I  was  countered  again,  and  I  was  almost  beat,  and  think- 
ing of  writing  home  to  say  so,  when  I  saw  in  the  compartment  where 
Miss  Junniper  had  been  writing  her  message.     She'd  done  it  with 
a  hard  pencil,  which  showed  through.     There  was  the  address  as 
plain  as  ninepence — no  mystery  or  circumlocution — **  Burbridge, 
King's  Head  Hotel,  Kingston."     I  was  there  same  evening,  just 
before  his   dinner.     I  asked  if  Mr.  Burbridge  was   here.     Sure 
enough.     He  wasn't  a  bit  afraid  of  being  took,  I  suppose,  so  far 
off  the  line  of  pursuit ;  so  he'd  stuck  to  his  own  name,  and  was 
not  even  disguised.    He  gave  in  without  a  word.    The  tickets  were  on 
him,  and  in  his  bag  up-stairs  a  lot  of  the  cash  he'd  stolen ;  likewise 
a  wardrobe  of  clothes — the  old  gentleman's  suit,  and  all  the  rest.' 

*  Did  he  enjoy  his  dinner  ?' 

*  Well,  not  much.     I  joined  him,  and  didn't  handcuff  him ;  but 
I  eat  the  best  part  of  it  myself,  and  I  think  I  deserved  it  too.' 
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Inyeni  portam.     Bpes  et  fortnnft,  valete. 
Sat  me  losisiis :  Indite  nanc  alios.' 

Let  go  the  anchor,  furl  the  sail ! 

Though  winds  may  woo,  no  more  I'll  court  'em  ; 
Their  tempting  whispers  naught  avail — 

Inveni  portum. 

Too  well  I  know  the  cruel  sea, 

Its  deadly  shoals  and  wild  abysses ; 
In  Tain  of  gold  you  talk  to  me. 

Or  syrens'  kisses. 

Long  time  with  dauntless  heart  I  steered 
For  far-off  shores  of  dream  and  fable  ; 
But  still  to  other  quarters  veered 

The  breeze  unstable. 

Or  while  I  scudded  free  and  fast. 

Like  rider  bold  with  slackened  bridle, 
Down  dropped  the  gale,  and  'gainst  the  mast 

The  sail  flapped  idle. 

Of  tempest  fierce  and  mocking  calm 

Full  sick  at  heart,  although  no  craven, 
At  length  I  sought,  for  rest  and  balm. 

This  quiet  haven. 

Ah,  stripling  mine,  whose  ardent  soul 

Pants  after  fame  and  laughs  at  peril, 
Though  unattainable  thy  goal. 

Thy  labour  sterile — 

Be  it  thine  to  say,  when  quenched  by  time 

The  fever  of  thy  lustrum  quartum — 
The  Latin,  boy,  is  for  the  rhyme — 

*  Inveni  portum  /* 

GOBDON  GUN. 
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Whbn  it  was  once  remarked  to  a  well-known  litterateur  of  the  day 
that  he  was  no  gentleman,  he  was  content  mildly  to  acquaint  hi& 
informant  that  he  was  no  judge.     The  rejoinder  was  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly neat  and  antithetical,  but  was  snggestiye  of  an  institution: 
for  which  there  is,  unqnestionablyi  much  demand  in  these  latter  days^ 
On  all  sides  there  are  wrangles  and  rumours  of  wrangles.     Now  it 
is  in  the  street,  now  in  the  foyer  of  a  theatre,  now  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  one  hears  of  what  is  called  a  contretemps 
between  two  gentlemen,  but  which  in  reality  is  simply  an  exchange 
of  vituperatiye  words,  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  display  of 
physical  yiolence.     The  lie  direct  is  given  and  returned,  opprobrious 
epithets  are  bandied  about,  and  intolerable  charges  are  proclaimed 
in  audible  tones ;  some  melodramatic  menaces  about  a  day  of  settle- 
ment, a  hostile  meeting,  a  little  trip  across  the  Channel  to  the 
sands  of  Blankenberg,  are  utttered,  and  that  is  all.     The  matter  ' 
drops,  and  the  incident,  to  use  the  language  of  French  diplomacy, .  . 
is  terminated.     Now,  as  regards  these   scandals,  which  are  no    - 
longer  things  done  in  a  comer,  two  general  propositions  may  be  laid 
down.     First,  it  cannot  be  desirable  that  persons  occupying  the    - 
titular  position  of  gentlemen  should  lightly  bring   against   each  / 
other  these  rashly  compromising  accusations.     Secondly,  it  may--^ 
be  taken  for  granted  that  whoeyer  submits,  without  an  effort  at' 
VOL.  n.  TT^.  I 
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retaliatioD,  to  the  insult  formulated  in  phrases  which  are  now  bat 
too  familiar,  incmrs  a  grievoas  loss  of  self-respect  as  well  as  of 
esteem  among  his  fellows.  A  wise  man,  indeed,  shonld  mot  be 
over-anxioQS  as  to  the' opinion  which  the  world  may  hold  about  him, 
so  long  as  he  has  a  just  reason  to  hold  a  good  opinion  of  himself. 
But  this  potent  consolation  will  oomjdetely  disappear  when  there  is 
the  consciousness  that  he  has  been  the  passive  yictim  of  one  of 
these  outrages.  How,  then,  is  tiie  attack  to  be  resented  without 
scandal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  is  the  accused  to  have  tiie 
opportunity  of  substantiating  his  charge,  on  the  other  ?  Who> 
in  fact,  is  to  sit  as  judge  on  the  momentous  inquiry  whether  the 
accusation  of  being  '  no  gentleman'  is  or  is  not  proven  ? 

This  is  not  a  question  which  exclusively  concerns  the  brawlers 
themselves.     Sach  episodes   as  have  of  late  been  deplorably  fre- 
quent among  us  conduce  to  the  degradation  of  society  generallf. 
If  one  gentleman   is    to   be   permitted  with   impunity  to   assdl 
another  with  language  which  is  conventionally  supposed  to  make 
the  blood  boil,  and  if  the  gentleman  thus  attacked  is  quietly  to 
shrug  his  shoulders,  put  his  hands   in   his  pockets,  and  lounge 
away,  a  scandal  has  occurred  which  affects  others  than  the  indi- 
viduals immediately  concerned.     What  would  be  thought  of  a  state 
of  things  in  England  in  which  the  courts  of  justice  were  closed, 
and  the  gaols  were  thrown  open  ;  in  which  felons  of  every  kind  and 
degree  were  permitted  to  escape,  and  resume  the  exercise  of  their 
nefarious  industry  without  any  chance  of  being  stopped  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law  ?     Such  a  Txyuleversement  has  actually  oceoired 
more  than  once  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  and  was  veiy  nearly 
being  witnessed  the  other  day  in  one  of  our  Australian  colonies. 
It  needs  not  argument  to  prove  that,  once  these  conditions  wa:e 
forthcoming,  society,  business,  commerce,  would  be  at  a  dead-locL 
Enterprise  would  be  paralysed,  and  the  instruments  of  its  operaUon 
would   fall   feebly  from  the  hands  of  labour.     Yet  to  a  ceitain 
extent  the  revolution — the  bare  idea  of  which  is  a  preposterous 
extravagance  when  applied  to  criminal  England — is  now  steadily 
progressing  in  England's  social  and  moral  life.     In  other  words, 
offences  and  outrages  are  constantly  perpetrated  which  tiiere  exists 
no  coercive  machinery  to  prevent,  no  penal  machinery  to  punidi. 
Pickpockets,  burglars,  murderers,  and  others  can,  if  they  are  onee 
identified,  be  brought  up  with  a  sharp  turn.     Csdumniators,  liars, 
maUngerers,  and  the  whole  class  of  those  whom  the  Roman  poet 
admonished  his  compatriots  to  shun,  escape,  in  the  inunense  majority 
of  instances,  scot-free.     A  great  deal  is  now  being  said  of  the  codi- 
fication of  the  criminal  law ;  and  a  measure  will,  with  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Irish  members,  be  introduced  this  session  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  have  that  eSeci.     It  is  d6pl<v- 
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able  that  analogoas  steps  cannot  be  taken  in  matters  of  not  less 
Tital  moment  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  As  affairs  at 
present  stand,  the  thief  who  steals  a  parse,  so  far  from  being 
legally  held  to  steal  trash,  is  peremptorily  locked  np ;  good  names 
alone  can  be  filched  with  an  almost  certain  guarantee  of  im- 
pnnity. 

At  past  stages  of  onr  social  progress  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  make  the  provision  which  now  seems  indispensable ;  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  in  the  opinion  of  society,  the  object  of  the 
attack  was,  or  ought  to  be,  competent  to  deal  with  the  aggressor, 
liisults  were  not  uncommon ;  but  they  were  often  followed  by,  and 
they  were  always  exposed  to,  the  contingency  of  a  duel ;  and  to 
the  duel  no  discredit  attached.  The  duel  was  an  institution:  it 
became  obsolete  because  it  degenerated  into  an  organised  system 
of  scandal  and  abuse;  because,  instead  of  being  the  resort  of  the 
outraged,  it  was  made  the  opportunity  of  the  bully.  Employed  as 
it  was  by  professional  fire-eaters  and  desperadoes,  the  ordeal  by 
single  combat  involyed,  as  often  as  not,  a  deliberate  act  of  assas- 
sination. Hence  duelling  passed  into  an  anachronism,  but  so 
passed  before  any  substitute  for  it  was  provided.  One  of  the  great 
social  necessities  of  the  present  time  is  a  rational  and  non-murderous 
equivalent  for  the  primitive  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 
Some  kind  of  evidence  of  the  real  nature  of  the  exigency  may 
be  recognised  in  the  announcements  that  are  seriously  made  in 
the  gossip  paragraphs  of  the  press  of  the  imminence  of  a  hostile 
meeting  between  two  youthful  and  gallant  o£Scers.  In  all  proba- 
bility nothing  comes  of  the  sanguinary  report.  The  belligerent 
intention  is  abandoned  by  common  consent,  and  the  lately  embit- 
tered foes  shake  hands  in  the  presence  of  a  select  circle  of  grinning 
friends.  The  subject  and  origin  of  the  squabble  have,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  nothing  elevated  about  them.  They 
smell  t)f  the  footlights ;  they  are  impregnated  with  the  stale  tobacco- 
smoke  of  the  music-haU.  Two  young  men  are  competing  claimants 
for  the  favour  of  a  venal  beauty,  or  there  has  been  an  awkward 
insinuation  as  to  the  fEomess  of  certain  play  witnessed  at  the  card- 
table.  The  whole  affair  is  thoroughly  discreditable,  and  it  admits 
of  only  the  cheapest  of  mock  heroics. 

Both  by  its  associations  and  its  consequences,  the  duel  has  ceased 
to  be  a  practically  available  expedient.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  law  would  treat  the  duellist,  who  killed  his  man,  as  a  homi- 
cide of  a  most  reprehensible  order,  and  it  might  very  probably  en- 
force the  death-penalty  if  the  affair  grew  to  notoriously  scandalous 
dimensions,  merely  by  way  of  discouraging  the  others.  The  cham- 
pion of  his  own  or  of  any  one  else's  innocence  can  scarcely  help 
placing  himself  in  a  false  position  if  he  issues  a  challenge  to  single 
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combat.     He  takes  this  step  with  a  foreknowledge  that  the  matter 
will  haye  one  of  two  termimitions :  either  it  will  be  hashed  up, 
or  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  law-conrts.     Whichever  the  sequel, 
it  is  equally  ridicolons.     What  altematiye,  then,  can  be  adopted? 
It  is,  of  comrse,  always  open  to  the  gentleman  who  has  been  treated 
with  contumely  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  attempt 
to  administer  condign  chastisement  upon  the  spot.     But  to  do  this 
is  to  provoke  that  which  of  all  things  Britons  most  detest — a  scene. 
There  is  another  course  that  may  appear  the  more  natural   and 
appropriate  to  a  law-abiding  race.     The  legal  tribunals  are  at  the 
disposal  of  all  who  care  to  resort  to  them ;  and  proceedings  may  be 
instituted  against  the  slanderer  and  the  ruffian  whose  conduct  is 
obviously  calculated  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.     There  are 
several  objections,  both  on  personal  and  public  grounds,  against 
resorting  to  this  constitutional  mode  of  reparation  of  wrong.     In  the 
first  place,  the  most  serious  and  solemn  dispute  between  two  indi- 
viduds  cannot  be  made  public  property  wiUiout  its  presentation  in 
a  partially  ludicrous  light.     In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  such  cases  as  these  should  find 
their  way  into   the   law-courts.     They  obstruct  the  progress  of 
more  important  questions,  and  they  stimulate  a  most  unhealthy 
appetite  among  the  public.     It  is  insufierable   that   some  grave 
case   of  civil   or   criminal  justice,   affecting  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  should  remain  unsettled,  merely 
because  a  jury  is  engaged  in  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  A  called  B  a  liar  and  a  disgrace  to  his  profession,  («  the 
amount   of  provocation  with  which  B  subsequently  inflicted  an 
abortive  thrashing  on  A.     But  what,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?    If  it  be 
admitted  that  the  duel  is  impracticable  as  a  solution  of  those 
wrangles  which  continue  to  vex  the  surfiice  of  English  life,  and  ihiX 
the  opportunity  of  redress  afforded  by  the  law-courts  is  inconvenient, 
in  what  direction  are  we  to  look  for  the  specific  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  appear  to  demand  ? 

The  real  problem  now  to  be  solved  is  analogous  to  that  the  suc- 
cessive stages  in  whose  working  constitute  the  history  of  human 
society.  Many  different  theories,  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to 
examine,  of  the  social  contract,  have  been  invented.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  philosophic  fiction  is,  whatever  view  of  it 
may  be  adopted,  the  same.  Whether  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion, 
civilised  hmnanity  has  consented  to  intrust  tiie  power  of  life  and 
death  to  the  State.  In  the  case  of  nrarder,  theft,  or  any  other 
wrongfid  injury,  we  immediately  agree  to  hand  over  all  penal  juris- 
diction to  the  Government.  The  Government  punishes  the  evildoer, 
acting  not  in  the  capacity  of  an  avenger  of  the  individual  against  whom 
he  has  sinned,  but  as  an  asserter  of  the  sanctity  of  a  principle  which 
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he  has  ontraged.  The  crime  is  expiated  by  the  criminal  becaose  it  is 
regarded  as  s  sin  against  the  whole  commmiity.  This  is  the  doctrine 
npon  which  all  society  rests,  and  in  an  ideal  society  it  would  apply  to 
ey^ry  department  of  daily  life.  For  all  conceiyable  offences  against 
the  citizen  the  State  wonld  provide  a  remedy.  There  would  thus 
be  no  such  thing  as  the  taUng  of  the  law  into  one's  own  hands. 
Where  the  issue  concerned  was  one  of  legality,  the  petitioner  would 
be  referred  to  the  legal  tribunals ;  where  the  point  involved  was  one 
of  honour,  a  court  of  honour  would  be  the  equally  obvious  resort. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  social-contract  theory  will  not  have  been 
fdUy  carried  out,  that  the  State  will  not  be  the  great  Leviathan 
which  Hobbes  has  denominated  it,  until  public  cognisance  is  taken 
of  those  matters  for  which,  as  has  been  seen,  no  satisfactory  mode 
of  settlement  at  the  present  time  exists.  Here  there  is  a  great 
opening  for  the  constructive  ingenuity  of  the  social  reformer ;  and 
it  might  be  suggested  to  some  of  those  irresponsible  parliaments  of 
pedants  and  philanthropists  who  hold  their  sitting  during  the  autumn 
that  they  should  give  a  little  time  to  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  quixotic  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  the  human 
race  by  the  teaching  of  the  sol-fa  system  in  elementary  schools. 

Attacks  upon  honour  are  evils  as  serious  and  as  tangible  as 
attacks  upon  property ;  they  ought  to  be  just  as  easily  punishable, 
and  with  as  little  of  scandal.  This  is  exactly  what  they  are  not, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  are  becoming  increasingly  common. 
They  are  effecting  an  appreciable  deterioration  in  the  tone  of  our 
public  and  political,  as  well  as  of  our  social  and  private,  life.  In- 
vective is  a  proper  instrument  of  statesmanship,  and  is,  as  we  know 
upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  an  ornament  of  debate ; 
but  it  was  also  Lord  Beaconsfield  who  said  that  insult  was  not 
invective,  nor  petulance  sarcasm.  The  professions  of  chivalrous 
magnanimity  made  by  our  public  men  are  sufficiently  imposing ;  and 
in  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  first  day  of  the  present  session.  Lord  Cranbrook  gave 
utterance  to  some  sentiments  of  the  most  noble  and  high-minded 
description.  Animadverting  upon  the  bitterness  with  which  Lord 
Lytton  had  been  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  his  lordship  struck 
a  melodramatic  attitude,  and  protested  that  he  regarded  with  in- 
effable scorn  the  man  who  would  say  behind  the  back  of  another 
that  which  he  would  not  say  to  his  face.  The  retort  was  quite 
irrelevant,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  MacCallum 
More  would  hesitate  pubUcly  to  confront  the  Indian  Viceroy  with 
the  same  accusations  which  he  has  shaped  into  language  during  his 
absence ;  but  it  seemed  to  come  with  a  particularly  bad  grace  from 
the  politician  who,  in  the  course  of  a  grand  debate  in  the  Peers  rather 
less  than  two  years  ago,  whispered  a  charge  of  falsehood  against 
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Lord  Derby  in  a  tone  audible  along  the  Treasmy  bench.  It  wii 
upon  this  occasion  that  the  chivahroas  Lord  Salisbury  compared  tbe 
nobleman  who  had  been  so  recentiy  his  colleague  to  the  most  nn- 
natnral  and  nefarious  malefactor  whose  name  is  recorded  on  the 
page  of  English  history,  Titns  Oates.  Judged  by  the  standard 
wMch  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  proposed,  this  kind  of  loose- 
tongued  license  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  inyectiye  which 
is  tiie  ornament  of  debate.  Fifty  years  ago  such  charges  or  in- 
sinuations as  these  would  have  been  followed  by  something  more 
than  a  personal  explanation  or  a  verbal  reply. 

As  matters  are,  the  only  possible  sequel  is  one  of  this  kind. 
Courts  of  law  exist ;  courts  of  honour  do  not ;  and  the  result  is 
that^  whereas  the  process  against  the  housebreaker  or  footpad  is 
easy  and  simple,  there  is  no  process  whatever  against  the  slanderer 
and  the  backbiter,  save  that  which  does  not^and  rightly  enough 
«— find  favour  with  public  opinion.     It  does  not,  indeed,  always 
happen  that  those  who  complain  most  loudly  of  the  non-existence 
of  such  an  institution  are  most  deserving  of  commiseration,  or  have 
done  anything  to  diminish  the  difficulties  which  are  in  the  way  of 
its  realisation.     The  demoralisation  of  the  epoch  shows  itself  in 
other  ways  than  in  the  latitude  which  aggressive  and  heated  talkers 
allow  themselves.     The  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  society  gene- 
rally is  the  restoration  of  its  self-respect.     Before  this  can  be  secured 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  virtues  of  charity  and 
forgiveness  are  not  sometimes  carried  to  the  point  at  which  they 
become  vices.     We  have  been  admonished,  indeed,  not  to  let  the 
sun  go  down  upon  our  wrath ;  but  we  have  never  been  enjoined  so 
to  act  that  its  last  departing  rays  shall  find  us  in  an  attitude  whioh 
is  the  fit  theme  of  laughter  and  contempt.     Men  and  women  of  the 
world  do  well  to  take  ofience  with  great  circumspectness ;  when 
the  ground  of  the  offence  has  once  been  given,  there  is  every  reason 
why  they  should  be  equally  deliberate  in  the  matter  of  adjusting 
tiieir  differences.     Persons  whose  whole  life  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  feuds  and  reconciliations  are  a  burden  to  themselves  and  an  in- 
convenience to  society.     They  pick  a  quarrel  and  they  patch  up  a 
quarrel  with  the  same  levity.     They  act  with  a  disregard  of  conse- 
quences which  would  deserve  a  reprimand  even  in  a  child.    They 
cheapen  themselves,  and  indirectly  they  cheapen  others.     It  is  a 
lack  of  self-respect  which  plunges  them  into  the  strife ;  it  is  the 
same  moral  deficiency  which,  exhibited  in  a  more  amiable  shape, 
caoses  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  to  blow  great  clouds  from  the 
pipe  of  peace. 

What,  then,  can  be  done?  Is  a  court  of  honour  possible? 
That  it  is  grievously  wanted ;  that  under  our  present  system  there 
exists  no  satisfactory  means  of  dealing  with  offences  which  were 
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brutally  punished  in  a  barbarous  age ;  that  scandals  of  all  kinds  are 
rapidly  increasing  among  us ;  that  charges  which  would  once  have 
been  considered  accusations  of  intolerable  infamy  are  lightly  tossed 
to  and  fro — ^no  one  who  watches  the  signs  of  the  times  can  dispute 
these  facts.  The  schoolboy  has  barely  arrived  at  man's  estate  when 
he  finds  himself  in  a  world  in  which  the  guarantees  for  good  beha- 
viour  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  enforced  from  earliest 
childhood  have  practically  no  existence.  Public  opinion,  it  is  true, 
acts  as  a  species  of  moral  police ;  but  pubUc  opinion  is  uncertain  in 
its  movements  and  capricious  in  its  awards.  It  condemns  where  it 
should  pardon,  and  pardons  where  it  should  condemn.  Something* 
more  definite  is  wanted.  Where  can  it  be  found  ?  A  sort  of  rough 
apology  for  a  court  of  honour  exists,  it  may  be  pleaded,  in  the 
dub  committee — though  club  committees  can  seldom  be  implicitly 
trusted.  In  every  profession,  too,  there  is  recognised  a  certain 
standard  of  propriety,  to  which  its  members  are  expected  to  con- 
form. When  a  Kenealy  violates  the  usages,  conventions,  and 
etiquette  of  the  law,  he  is  disbarred.  When  a  medical  man  per- 
sistently sins  against  medical  traditions,  he  becomes  disqualified  from 
practice.  In  the  army  and  elsewhere  there  are  various  ofiences 
which  secure  for  their  transgressor  prompt  ostracism  to  the  historic 
town  of  Coventry.  Seeing  that  so  much  of  organisation  exists 
already,  there  ought  not  to  be,  it  might  be  thought,  much  difficulty 
in  the  establishment  of  the  crowning  and  supremely  to  be  desired 
tribunal.  In  the  German  army  courts  of  honour  have  been  insti- 
tuted, and  operate  successfully,  as  alternatives  to  the  duel.  Can 
anything  of  the  kind  be  done  for  English  society  at  large  ?  If  it  is 
not  done,  how  are  the  scandals  and  abuses  which  at  present  tend  to 
the  disruption  of  society  to  be  averted  ? 

What  is  probably  the  true  answer  to  this  question  may  be  very  ' 
briefly  given.  The  machinery  of  a  court  of  honour  can  be  of  no  use 
whatever  without  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  which  should  ani- 
mate its  actions  and  direct  its  awards.  In  a  rough  shape  this  feel- 
ing may  be  discovered  among  us  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  ripe  for  definite 
organisation.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the 
revolutionary  changes  which  English  society  has  undergone  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  has  admitted  novel  elements ;  it  has  assimi- 
lated new  ideas.  Its  old  criteria  of  duty  and  propriety,  shame  and 
honour,  if  not  actually  transformed,  have  been  profoundly  affected 
by  influences,  many  of  which  defy  analysis.  If  a  movement  really 
BO  volcanic  in  the  vehemence  of  its  internal  agencies,  however 
tranquil  the  surface  has  often  seemed,  has  been  at  work  among 
us,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  our  traditional  sobriety  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  forsake  us.  A  nation  which  has,  for  the 
last  forty  years,  been  engaged  in  the  wildest  race  after  material 
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iraccess  that  ever  inflamed  the  ambitions  of  a  people,  coold  hardly  be 
•expected  to  trouble  itself  much  about  nice  considerations  of  honour. 
The  sanguine  profess  to  be  able  to  discern  signs  which  tell  them 
that  this  era  of  excitement  and  in£Bituation  is  about  to  close,  and 
that  English  society  may  speedily  be  expected  to  settle  down 
tnto  its  regular  stride.  On  dl  accounts  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
'may  be  true.  There  is  a  point  at  which  the  development  of  the 
-spirit  of  modem  competition  becomes  fiBital  to  the  finer  feelings  of 
» humanity;  when  the  atmosphere  in  which  this  competition  moTes 
and  lives  and  has  its  being,  strangles  the  more  delicate  pere^ 
xtions,  and  silences  the  faint  remonstrances,  of  conscience.  From 
ra  state  of  social  chaos  we  pass  into  one  of  moral  chaos.  The  flag 
of  honour  goes  down,  and  is  trampled  under  foot  in  the  wild  melSe 
which  centres  round  the  emblems  of  material  triumph.  The  pace 
is  too  quick  to  admit  of  a  fanatical  attention  to  those  principles  <m 
which  our  ancestors  staked  their  life.  Scandals  like  those  that  have 
^come  almost  affairs  of  daily  occurrence  are  the  indications  of  a 
national  system  which  is  both  feverish  and  disordered.  When  the 
fiormal  temperature  is  restored,  the  normal  virtues  may  perhi^ 
make  their  reappearance ;  and  then,  let  us  hope,  courts  of  honour 
will  have  ceased  to  be  a  necessity. 


SONNETS  ON  COLOURS. 

Gbeen. 

WiDB  out  before  my  window's  bright  expanse 
I  see  thee  creep  and  glide  when  all  is  fair, 
When  rain  has  fallen  through  the  summer  air. 
And  watery  sunbeams  try  once  more  to  glance 
Adown  the  cloud -wreaths  joining  in  the  dance, 

Where  motes  and  flecks  of  Ught  all  have  their  share^ — 
'Tis  thee  alone  that  gived'st  the  strength  to  bear. 
When  sorrow  blinds  me  till  I  lose  my  chance. 
Then,  'neath  the  murmurs  of  fair  forest  trees, 
Li  shine  or  shadow,  where,  the  summer's  king. 

Thou  hold'st  thy  court,  and  I  may  worship  thee. 
Thou  sleepest  in  the  lap  of  placid  seas. 

The  wavelets  o'er  thy  cradle  rock  and  sing  : 

Hope's  colour  thou,  give  of  thy  strength  to  me. 
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By  Mbs.  Newman. 
In  Two  Parts  : — Paet  I. 


*  I  THINK  we  may  now  proceed,  gentlemen.' 

It  is  a  moment  of  keen  suspense ;  and  as  the  speaker  gives  an 
extra  polish  to  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  before  commencing  to 
read  the  docoment  he  has  just  unfolded,  he  gravely  eyes  the  four 
gentlemen  seated  with  him  at  the  library-table.  He  eyes  them 
speculatively,  as  well  as  gravely,  asking  himself  what  e£fect  the 
information  he  is  about  to  communicate  will  have  upon  them,  indi- 
Tidually  and  collectively. 

He  is  a  lawyer  of  the  old  school,  a  man  of  some  standing,  much 
looked  up  to  in  the  town  of  Dormington,  and  prides  himself  upon 
having  made  his  way  by  fair  and  honourable  means.  He  is  about 
to  read  the  will  of  the  most  eccentric  client,  that  could  be  pro- 
nounced sane,  he  has  met  with  during  a  long  and  varied  experience. 
He  knows  that  not  one  of  those  present  will  hear  what  he  has,  pro- 
bably, been  led  to  expect  that  he  will  hear.  *  Fortunately  they  are 
men,'  he  thinks,  as  he  notes  the  half-suppressed  excitement  in  three 
out  of  the  four  faces. 

To  say  nothing  of  other  peculiarities,  the  love  of  mystery  has 
been  the  breath  of  Miss  Grofton's  life,  and  her  will  is  the  outcome 
and  crowning  point  of  that  love.  It  had  been  a  mystery  to-  even 
the  lawyer  who  drew  it  up,  so  far  as  understanding  her  motives 
went ;  and  the  knowledge  that  it  had,  was  the  source  of  much  grati- 
fication to  Miss  Grofton. 

The  destination  of  her  accumulated  wealth — a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand — is  now  about  to  be  made  known.  Each  of  the 
gentlemen  present  believes,  and  has  the  best  reason  for  believing, 
tiiat  he  is  Miss  Grofton's  heir. 

They  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  amount  is  larger 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand ;  but  to  either  of  them  that  would 
be  a  large  fortune.  Three  out  of  the  four  are,  therefore,  glancing 
with  kindly  compassionate  eyes  towards  a  pale,  thin,  abstracted- 
looking  man,  to  whom  has  been  given  the  place  of  honour,  by  right 
of  his  being  the  nearest  relative  to  the  deceased  lady.  He  is  sur- 
reptitiously jotting  down  some  hieroglyphics,  which  the  others  sup- 
pose to  be  calculations,  with  a  scrap  of  pencil  upon  the  back  of  an 
old  envelope. 
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He  is  Miss  Crofton's  nephew,  a  sohokr  and  a  genUeman, 
althooghy  to  judge  by  appearances,  a  Tery  poor  one ;  the  rusty  snit 
he  is  wearing  haying,  indeed,  done  duty  at  his  young  wife's  funeral, 
some  six  or  seyen  years  preyiously. 

Next  him  .sits  Dr.  Cresswell,  who  was  Miss  Crofton's  medical 
attendant  during  the  kst  fifteen  years  of  her  life.  He  finds  the 
greatest  difiSculty  in  keeping  the  amount  of  grayity  proper  for  the 
occasion  upon  his  genial  &ce,  as  he  thinks  of  the  wonderful  news  in 
store  for  the  little  wife  and  children  at  home. 

Sixteen  years  preyiously,  he  had  expended  almost  his  last  shil- 
ling in  the  purchase  of  the  partnership  of  a  practice,  and  the  furni- 
ture of  a  little  home,  to  commence  life  in  Dormington.  He  had  bat 
just  brought  home  his  young  bride,  when  his  partner  disappeared 
with  all  the  ayailable  cash,  and  he  found  that  the  practice  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  employ  the  pro- 
sperous Dr.  Pyme.  The  latter  carried  all  before  him,  ey^y  one 
looking  shyly  upon  the  young  doctor  as  an  intruder  in  the  place. 
Worse  than  all  in  the  eyes  of  Dormington,  the  new-comer  intro- 
duced some  new  ideas,  and  the  little  town  was  yery  suspicious  of 
new  ideas.  People  liked  to  be  doctored  in  the  good  old-fiEhshioned 
way  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  to  go  through  a  regular  coarse 
of  alternate  depletion  and  repletion,  repletion  and  depletion,  as  their 
grandfathers  had  done  before  them. 

It  had  been  matter  of  some  surprise  when  the  mistress  of  the 
Manor  House  gave  old  Dr.  Pyme  his  conge,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Cress- 
well  ;  and  people  were  still  more  surprised  when  she  recoyered  a 
serious  illness  under  his  care.  She  had  not  been  yery  layish  in  the 
matter  of  payment ;  but  she  asserted  that  he  had  kept  her  aliye  for 
fifteen  years,  which  did  him  some  seryice.  His  little  wife  was  yery 
proud  of  his  attendance  at  the  Manor  House,  and,  better  still,  his 
practice  steadily  improyed  in  consequence,  although  not  quite  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  his  numerous  little  brood. 

It  had  been  only  of  late  that  he  had  receiyed  hints  of  a  fortune 
awaiting  him  at  Miss  Crofton's  death.  He  had  not  hesitated  to 
ke^  her  well  informed  of  the  wants  of  Dormington — a  cottage 
hospital,  dispensary,  surgical  appliances,  and  so  forth.  She  had, 
indeed,  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  Dormington's  wants  than  of  his 
own ;  and  he  belieyes  that  she  trusted  to  him  to  spend  some  of  her 
money  in  that  way. 

She  had  liyed  yery  frugally  in  the  old  Manor  House ;  an  old 
housekeeper,  a  couple  of  subordinates,  and,  the  last  three  years,  a 
young-lady  companion,  constituting  the  establishment.  He  tells 
himself  that  there  is  probably  as  much  as  fourteen  thousand  to  come 
to  him. 

*  A  better  school  for  Beggie  and  Bob.     A  month  at  Torquay 
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for  the  little  mother.  A  nest-egg  pnt  away  for  the  weakly  twins. 
The  Dyces'  cottage  taken  at  once  for  the  hospital !'  he  thinks, 
taming  the  watch-key  npon  his  chain  oyer  and  over,  until  it  feels 
qmie  hot  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  '  No  more  begging  about 
for  crutches  and  splints.  No  more  dread  of  the  tax-collector. 
Away  with  all  anxiety  about  butchers'  bills  1' 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sits  the  yicar,  Mr.  Bomney,  a 
man  with  the  organ  of  benevolence  very  largely  developedi  and  an 
income  of  two  hundred  a  year.  His  head  is  full  of  schemes  for  the 
employment  of  Miss  Grofton's  money.  Edward  Crofton,  the  poor 
relatiye,  of  course  must  be  thought  of  &rst«  Then  the  readhig-room ; 
the  almshouses'  dilapidations ;  a  thousand  invested  as  a  permanent 
fond  for  small  loans  to  the  industrious  in  time  of  trouble,  and  so  on 
and  so  on,  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  &ce.  The  only  one  left 
out  of  his  calculations  being  himself. 

By  his  side  sits  Philip  Leyden,  a  distant  connection  of  Miss 
Grofton's,  a  fine-looking  young  man,  of  about  seven  or  eight  and 
twenty,  who  is  also  mentaUy  making  arrangements  for  spending  her 
money.  With  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  a  smile  curving  his  well-cut 
mouth,  he  is  contemplating  a  very  delightful  mental  picture  of  him- 
self and  a  certain  young  lady,  in  the  character  of  his  bride,  touring 
in  the  Highlands.  How  proud  and  careful  he  is  of  her,  and  how 
glad  that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  wait  and  work  for  her  until 
now! 

'If  one  could  be  quite  sure  it  is  the  E  repeated!'  anxiously 
thinks  Edward  Grofton,  rearranging  his  hieroglyphics. 

Mr.  HiUar  hems  rather  loudly,  and  the  attention  of  the  others  is 
immediately  concentrated  upon  him.  The  usual  preliminary  words 
are  run  through  glibly  enough ;  then  comes  the  first  name. 

'  To  Dr.  Hugh  Gresswell,  as  a  mark  of  my  appreciation  of  his 
great  abilities  and  untiring  efibrts  to  alleviate  the  sufierings  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  special  benefit  which  his  common-sense 
treatment  has  been  to  me,  I  bequeath  five  guineas  and  my  homeo- 
pathic medicine-chest,  with  the  books  to  be  found  in  the  library 
upon  homeopathy,  in  order  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  for 
studying  the  subject  and  becoming  more  charitable  in  his  judgment 
upon  it,  in  which  case,  I  shall  have  been  the  humble  instrument  in 
bringing  him  as  nearly  to  a  state  of  perfection  as  mortal  man  can 
be  expected  to  arrive  at.' 

'  To  Gharles  Bomney,  our  estimable  vicar,  who  has  taken  so 
much  pains  to  prepare  me  for  a  better  world,  and  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  admonish  and  reprove  the  richest  of  his  flock,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  his  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial,  I  bequeath  five 
guineas  and  a  copy  of  Bobert  Hall's  sermons,  in  order  that  he  may 
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ascertain  for  himself  the  possibility  of  a  Nonoonfinrmist  being  learned 
as  well  as  eloquent.' 

*  To  Philip  Leyden,  my  second  cousin^  in  recognition  of  his 
independent  spirit  in  desiring  to  canre  out  his  own  fortunes,  and  ike 
honest  oat-spoken  way  with  which  he  has  criticised  my  general 
condnct  and  shown  his  contempt  for  what  he  terms  '^wretdied 
money-gmbbing/'  I  beqneath  five  guineas  and  a  copy  of  the  Sue- 
cessful  Merchant,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  careful  study  of  it  he  may 
in  time  learn  to  feel  more  respect  for  the  **  farthings*'  which  he  at 
present  despises.' 

Mr.  Hillar  pauses  a  moment  to  readjust  his  spectacles,  con- 
siderately keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  document  in  his  hands. 

Two  gasps  from  the  older  men,  and  a  short  hard  laugh  from  the 
younger,  have  told  that  the  shafts  went  home.  Miss  Grofton  must 
have  studied  their  characters  carefully  to  be  aware  of  their  Tulner- 
able,  as  well  as  their  strong,  points.  Why  she  should  not  hare 
done  what  she  has  without  at  the  same  time  leading  each  to  belieTe 
himself  her  heir  was  best  known  to  herself. 

It  is  characteristic  of  each  that,  after  the  first  momentary  bitter- 
ness of  disappointment,  they  can  turn  with  kindly  eyes  towards  the 
shabby  man  sitting  at  the  table  with  them.  He  has  eyidently  paid 
no  attention  to  what  has  been  read  so  far. 

He  is  the  heir  after  all ;  and  each  is  able  to  acknowledge  in  his 
own  mind  that  Edward  Grofton  has  the  best  right  to  the  property. 
Mr.  Hillar  knows  more,  and  casts  a  rapid  glance  of  regret  and 
commiseration  towards  the  man  sitting  by  his  side,  as  he  says,  a 
little  huskily, 

*  A  most  unpleasant  duty.  Nothing  would  haye  induced  me  to 
be  mixed  up  in  such — such  an  a£fair,  but  the  belief  that  it  might 
have  been  worse  in  worse  hands.'     Then,  clearing  his  yoice  again, 

*  To  my  nephew,  Edward  Grofton,  I  bequeath  five  guineas,  and 
the  book  which  will  be  found  addressed  to  him.  I  have  obtained 
it,  after  some  cost  and  research,  having  employed  the  principal 
savants  and  book-buyers  here  and  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  to  him  the  mistake  of  spending  thirty  years  of  his  life  in 
endeavouring  to  substantiate  a  theory  which  was  proved  by  a  Ger- 
man writer  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  was  forgotten  as  soon  as 
proved.' 

'  Proved !  proved !'  ejaculated  Edward  Grofton,  who  had  evi- 
dently heard  no  more  than  the  words  relating  to  the  book,  as  he 
half  rose  from  his  seat  and  sat  down  again  in  great  excitement,  a 
hectic  flush  rising  to  his  cheeks. 

The  others  would  hardly  have  given  him  credit  for  so  much 
capability  of  expression.  It  was  so  thoroughly  and  unmistakably 
delight  which  he  felt,  that  they  were  puzzled  as  well  as  astonished* 
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*  GeneronSy  thonghtfol^  kind  !  Gentlemen/  looking  round  and 
speaking  hurriedly,  'I  had  no  idea  that  Miss  Grofton  felt  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  subject.  I — I  have  no  words  to  express 
my  sense  of  her  goodness.  I  trust  the  book  is  in  safe  keeping. 
I-^I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  anxiety  about  it  at 
such  a  moment ;  but  in  relation  to  the  new  discoveries,  with  regard 
to  the  inscriptions,  any  testimony  would  be  of  immense  value  to  all 
students — ^to  the  whole  world  !' 

Philip  Leyden  once  more  broke  into  a  short  laugh,  raising  his 
finger  to  his  brow  for  a  moment  as  he  glanced  towards  Dr.  Cress- 
well.  The  latter  is  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  gazing  speculatively 
at  Edward  Crofton,  and  the  vicar  looks  much  concerned,  as  he  rises, 
walks  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  takes  his  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  agitated  man,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  the  sleeve  of  his 
threadbare  coat. 

Edward  Grofton  looks  deprecatingly  round.  *  Pray  excuse  me, 
gentlemen ;  I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt ;  and  if  I  could  only  be 
assured  of  the  safety — ' 

*  The  book  will  be  found  quite  safe,  I  assure  you,  sir,'  compas- 
sionately says  Mr.  Hillar.  '  I  happen  to  know  that  it  is  in  the 
lower  bookcase  to  the  right  yonder.' 

Edward  Crofton  subsides  into  his  chair,  a  smile  upon  his  lips, 
and  his  eyes  turned  anxiously  towards  the  bookcase. 

Mr.  Hillar  draws  a  deep  breath ;  he  has  got  through  the  worst 
of  his  work.  There  is  but  one  more  surprise ;  and  if  it  is  a  disagree- 
able, it  will  not  be  a  very  vital,  one.  The  three — Edward  Crofton 
will  be  deaf  to  anything  else  that  may  be  said — turn  curiously 
towards  Mr.  Hillar  again. 

Who  is  the  heir? 

*  To  Clare  Ferrers,' — Philip  Leyden  starts,  something  more 
than  curious  now ;  a  deep  flush  rising  to  his  temples  as  his  gaze 
becomes  riveted  upon  the  lawyer, — *  my  companion  during  the  last 
three  years,  my  appreciation  of  whom  will  be  best  evinced  by  my 
bequest,  I  leave  eveiything  I  die  possessed  of,  in  funded  or  landed 
property,  absolutely — '  Mr.  Hillar  paused.  '  I  do  not  think  I 
need  go  into  all  the  several  details  of  the  property,  gentiemen  ?' 

'No.' 

Clare  Ferrers !  Dr.  Cresswell's  genial  face  is  clouded,  and  his 
eyes  thoughtfully  downcast.  Only  yesterday  she  was  asking  him 
to  do  what  he  could  for  her  in  the  way  of  a  recommendation  for  a 
firesh  engagement ;  and  yet  she  must  have  been  aware  of  this ! 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  she  could  be  ignorant  of  it ;  nay,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  she  has  played  her  cards  for  it  all  along. 
He  is  all  the  more  uncomfortable  because  he  very  much  prefers 
thinking  the  best  of  people ;  and  he  has  been  not  a  little  inter- 
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ested  in  Glare  Ferrers*  He  had  in  his  pocket  at  tiiat  moment  a 
kindly  h'ttle  note  from  his  wife^  asking  the  yoitng  girl  to  makethrars 
her  home  nntil  she  makes  fresh  arrangements. 

Even  the  yicar  is  uneasy  with  some  fresh  donbt^  as  he  gknoes 
with  new  compassion  towards  Edward  Grofton — although  his  com- 
passion is  quite. thrown  away — then  for  a  moment  meets  Br.  Gress- 
well's  eyes. 

Philip  Leyden  has  seen  the  look^  and  read  it  aright,  and  his 
&ce  grows  a  shade  whiter  as  he  restlessly  shifts  his  position.  In 
the  first  moment  of  astonishment  he  had  been  conscions  of  an 
undercurrent  of  disquietude  in  his  mind ;  and  the  silent  interchmige 
of  thought  he  has  witnessed  intensifies  the  feeling.  The  one 
dream  of  his  life  has  been  to  make  Glare  Ferrers  his  wife,  and 
until  now  he  has  believed  it  would  be  possible  to  realise  it.  Gar- 
tain  signs  and  symptoms  had  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  his 
loTO  was  returned ;  .and  he  had  only  waited  to  be  able  to  make 
her  an  o£fer  with  a  dear  conscience,  which  a  barrister  only  just 
beginning  practice  could  hardly  do.  Even  a  moderate  bequest 
from  Miss  Grofton  would,  a  few  hours  ago,  have  seemed  sufficiently 
to  warrant  his  asking  Glare  Ferrers  to  be  his  wife.  But  now !  To 
add  to  the  disappointment,  he  had  the  bitter  pain  of  seeing  that 
the  others  believed  Miss  Grofton  to  have  been  unduly  influenced. 

He  told  himself  that  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  haye 
known  anything  about  the  destination  of  Miss  Grofton's  money — 
absolutely  impossible  !  And  yet  a  thousand  unwelcome  remem- 
brances forced  themselves  upon  him  which  seemed  to  oonfim  the 
others'  suspicions,  that  she  was  at  least  not  ignorant  of  Miss 
Grofton's  intention.  Had  he  himself  not  frequently  laughed  at 
her  for  her  fear  of  giving  offence  and  too  great  timidity  of  bearing, 
under  the  other's  arbitrary  cross-grained  speeches,  when  by  nature 
she  was  so  independent  and  high-spirited  ?  Was  it  posdUe  that 
it  might  all  bear  the  terrible  interpretation  that  she  was  acting  a 
part  ?  Glare  ?  He  would  knock  down  any  man  who  hinted  as  mueh 
in  words ;  and  would,  perhaps,  have  been  glad  ot  the  opportunity 
for  doing  so  just  then.  What  he  can  do  he  does;  str^ing  out 
manfully,  as  he  throws  a  look  of  defiance  around  him. 

*  We  have  been  a  great  deal  surprised,  but  I  happen  to  know 
that  Miss  Ferrers  will  be  much  more  so.' 

No  one  replies ;  and  he  can  yenture  no  more  without  arousing 
the  suspicion  that  he  feels  Glare  Ferrers  is  in  need  of  a  champion. 

*  If  I  might  be  excused — if,  in  consideration  of  the  yalue,  I 
might  ask  to  be  put  in  possession,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible^ 
of—' 

'  The  book,  my  dear  sir  ?'  puts  in  Mr.  Hillar,  somewhat 
relieyed  to  be  able  to  do  some  little  kindness,  afl;er  dealing  bo 
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many  blows  all  roimd — as  he  rises  from  his  seat  and  goes  towards 
the  bookcase. 

'  Yon  see,  it  is  no  ordinary  work ;'  deprecating.  ^  And  fire-— 
so  many  accidents  might  hi^pen.' 

'  Here  it  ifi,  Mr.  Crofton.  I  will  take  npon  myself  the  respon- 
sibility,  if  there  be  any  in  the  matter ;'  with  a  contemptnoos  glance 
at  the  battered-looking  parchment-covered  treasure. 

It  is  taken  with  reverent  hands  ;  and,  in  reply  to  his  hurried 
question,  Edward  Crofton  is  informed  that  his  presence  is  no  longer 
required,  unless  he  will  partake  of  the  luncheon  prepared.  He 
courteously  declines,  accepts  the  grasps  of  the  hand  he  gets  as 
congratulation  upon  his  good  fortune,  bows  his  acknowledgments^ 
and  is  presently  seen  making  his  way  down  the  drive,  hugging  his 
precious  legacy  to  his  heart. 

Dr.  Cresswell  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  move  to  make 
his  escape.  Shaking  hands  with  the  others,  and  excusing  himself 
from  joining  them  at  luncheon,  with  a  few  murmured  words  about 
having  to  see  a  patient,  he  takes  his  departure.  The  only  gleam 
of  comfort  he  carries  away  with  him  is  in  the  remembrance  that  he 
has  said  nothing  about  his  great  expectations  to  the  little  wife  at 
home.  She,  at  least,  is  spared  the  misery  of  disappointment.  He 
must  get  back  into  harness  again,  and  forget  all  about  the  ambitious 
dreams  of  the  past  few  months  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  he  is  for 
the  first  time  conscious  that  he  is  no  longer  a  young  man,  as  he 
feels  the  effects  of  the  blow  he  has  received  in  shaken  nerves  and 
momentarily-diminished  strength. 

On  his  side  Mr.  Bomney  is  equally  glad  to  get  away.  It  re- 
quires all  his  charity  to  acquit  Miss  Crofton  of  evil  intent.  She 
had  certainly  intimated  to  him  that  he  would  come  into  some 
thousands  at  her  death ;  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  talk  over 
his  schemes  for  the  almshouses,  loan  fund,  (be.,  with  him,  knowing 
that  he  could  not  carry  them  out  without  her  help.  Worse  than  aU, 
he  could  not  avoid  strongly  suspecting  that  Dr.  Cresswell  and  the 
others  had  been  deceived  in  the  same  way.  For  himself,  life  would 
run  on  as  before — it  was  his  beloved  plans  for  others  which  would 
have  to  be  given  up.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Bomney  has  taken  his  de- 
parture, Philip  Leyden  offers  his  hand  to  Mr.  Hillar,  with  a  few 
words  about  wanting  to  catch  the  next  up-traiD. 

'  0,  nonsense !  You  must  not  desert  me,  Leyden.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  your  company  at  luncheon.  Besides,  you  know  Miss  Ferrers 
better  than  I  do.  I  have  only  seen  the  young  lady  once  or  twice. 
Oblige  me  by  remaining  at  least  during  my  interview  with  her.' 

Beluctantly,  although  not  perhaps  quite  so  much  so  as  he  fcmcies, 
Philip  Leyden  bows  assent.  Mr.  Hillar  touches  the  bell,  and  bids 
the  servant  who  obeys  the  summons  ask  Miss  Ferrers  if  she  will 
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accord  him  an  interview.  '  Odd/  he  adds,  taming  to  the  young 
man  when  they  are  alone  again,  *  that  Miss  Crofton  made  no  pro- 
vision  for  her  honsekeeper.  I  tried  my  best,  but  it  was  no  use. 
Unless  the  good  woman  has  put  by  a  nest-egg  daring  her  forty 
years'  service,  she  will  be  dependent  upon  Miss  Ferrers.  It  may 
be  mentioned  in  the  letter.  By  the  way,  I  most  not  forget  the 
letter  to  be  given  to  that  young  lady' — ^taking  it  from  amongst  the 
papers  on  the  table.  *  Carefully  sealed,  is  it  not  ?  Contains  the 
clue  to  the  mystery,  perhaps.' 

A  long  low  drawing-room,  rather  sparely  fomished  with  spindle- 
legged  tables  and  chairs,  not  conducive  to  lounging  habits,  some- 
what shabby  carpet,  and  fiaded  chintz  covers  and  hangings,  and  with 
deep-set  windows  overlooking  a  fine  lawn,  old-foshioned  flower- 
garden,  and  trellised  walks  and  shrubbery  beyond. 

At  a  table  near  the  fire  sits  a  slight  &ir  girl,  with  thooghtiol 
deep  gray  eyes,  bright  auburn  hair,  firm  little  chin,  and  sensiiiTe 
mouth,  busily  engaged  in  writing  a  letter.  Her  pen  trayels  quiddf 
over  the  paper,  though  she  is  every  now  and  again  obliged  to  brush 
away  the  tears  which,  in  spite  of  herself,  force  their  way  down  her 
cheeks.  But  she  is  very  careful  to  prevent  a  tear  from  falling  npon 
the  letter  she  is  writing. 

'  What  makes  my  dear  old  mother  write  sadly  when  I  am  so 
soon  to  be  vrith  her  ?  Not  very  complimentary  to  your  daugfattf , 
madam !  Bemember,  there  must  be  not  one  tear  shed  during  my 
holiday.  Tears,  indeed,  when  I  am  coming  home  for  a  fi^olic 
vrith  twenty  golden  guineas  in  my  pocket,  and  a  good  character  for 
my  next  place !  Motiier  darling,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  anxious ; 
it  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  want  of  the  fiEuth  and  courage 
you  have  always  taken  such  pains  to  indoctrinate  me  with.  I  shtJl 
soon  get  another  engagement,  and  a  change  of  scene  may  do  me 
good.  The  very  thought  of  a  week — I  will  give  myself  a  whde 
week's  holiday  before  I  begin  looking  out  for  an  engagement — 
makes  me  feel  quite  a  child  again.  But  it  must  be  my  strong, 
brave,  cheery  mother,  you  know — not  a  lachrymose  old  body  wiUi 
a  grievance.  We  haven't  a  grievance,  remember.  Least  of  all  is 
my  having  to  leave  this  place  a  grievance.  To  tell  the  truth,  now 
I  have  time  to  think  of  it,  I  begin  to  feel  that  it  has  been  just  a 
little  dull  here.  Poor  Miss  Crofton  had  not  very  cheerful  views 
about  her  fellow-creatures,  although  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
personally.  I  thank  her  heartily  for  one  thing.  She,  from  the 
first,  told  me  not  to  expect  anything  at  her  death.  As  I  told  h^, 
it  made  things  easier  and  pleasanter  for  me  than  they  might  other- 
vrise  have  been,  and  spared  me  the  having  any  little  hopes  now. 
As  to  that  little  question — squeezed,  in  a  properly  shame&ced  way, 
down  in  the  comer  of  your  last  letter — no !     Leave  my  heart  be- 
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bind  me,  indeed;  the  idea  of  a  matter-of'^aet  eoonoscdtol  body^ 
like  me,  wasting  my  internal  machinery  in  that  improyident  fashion  ! 
Dr.  Cresswell  too !  I  had  a  great  mind  to  show  him  your  letter.  He 
is  an  old  married  man  with  eight  children,  if  yon  please.  If  yoH 
take  such  uncomfortable  notions  into  your  head,  I  shall  follow  suit, 
and  begin  to  &ncy  you  are  going  to  give  me  a  step&ther,  some 
grand  person  who  will  look  down  upon  little  Clare.  And  what  do 
you  mean  by  talking  about  the  frowns  of  Fortune  ?  I  am  afraid  you 
are  getting  too  proud  to —     0  mother  dear,  I  am  coming  home  1* 

The  door  opens,  and  Esther  Poole,  the  old  housekeeper,  who 
had  lived  forty  years  with  Miss  Crofbon,  looks  in.  Not  a  pleasant- 
looking  old  womim  by  anty  means.  Forty  years,  spent  in  listening 
to  Miss  Grofion's  diatribes  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  has 
had  its  effect  upon  a  naturally  suq>icious,  unsympathetic  nature ; 
and  her  features  have  hardened  into  an  expression  of  habitual  crab- 
bedness  and  distrust.  Her  beady  Uack  eyes  rest  suspiciously  upon 
the  letter  a  moment,  then  turn  towards  the  young  girl,  as  she 
says,  in  a  cold  harsh  toioe, 

'  Mr.  Hillar,  the  lawyer,  sends  his  compliments,  and  would  be 
glad  to  speak  to  you.  Miss  Ferrers.' 

*  My  wages,  I  suppose,'  thinks  Glare ;  adding  aloud,  '  O,  very 
well.     Shall  I  go  to  bim,  or  will  he  come  here,  Mrs.  Poole  ?' 

'  He  said  he  would  come  here.' 

'  Then  tell  him  I  am  quite  ready  to  receive  him,  please.' 

*  He  might  just  as  well  have  enclosed  a  cheque  in  an  envelope,' 
thinks  Clare,  pressing  a  kiss  upon  the  letter  she  has  written,  folding 
it,  and  sUpiHug  it  into  an  envelope  to  be  ready  for  the  post.  She 
is  methodically  placing  the  writiiikg-materials  in  (uder,  when  the  door 
opens  again. 

At  sight  of  Philip  Leyden  acoompanying  Mr.  Hillar,  her  pulses 
quicken,  and  her  colour  deepens ;  but  she  calls  herself  to  order,  and 
turns  a  calm  quiet  face  towards  the  two  gentlemen,  as  she  rises,^ 
and  bids  them  good-morning. 

'  Miss  Groflon  could  not  have  chosen  a  sweeter-looking  heiress,, 
at  any  rate,'  thinks  Mr.  Hillar.  '  Every  inch  a  lady.  Some  cha- 
racter too,  to  hold  herself  so  well  in  hand  at  such  a  moment.'  A 
oartain  amount  of  interest  which,  as  a  lawyer,  he  cannot  help  feeling 
ht  (me  who  has  played  her  cards  so  deverly  and  quietly  mingles 
oddly  with  the  distrust  arising  from  his  non-professional  point  of 
view  as  he  bows  over  the  cool  slim  little  hand  presented  to  him. 

Afraid  to  trust  himself  to  q>eak  or  touch  her  hand,  the  younger 
man  only  bows,  eyeing  her  with  half-doubtful,  half-tender  eyes. 

'  You  expected  to  see  me,  I  presume.  Miss  Ferrers  ?' 

'  I  thought  you  might,  perhaps,  consider  it  necessary,  Mr.  Hillar ; 
but—* 

VOL.  11.  ^^C"f^r^n]o 
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'  In  that  case  yon  probably  know  what  I  have  to  communicate  ?* 
A  trifle  disappointed^  his  long  experience  notwithstanding^  to  find 
himself  right  in  his  estimation  of  the  girl.  '  At  any  rate^  it  may  as 
well  be  told  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Yon  are  Miss  Grofton's 
heir.' 

She  gazes  at  him  for  the  moment,  too  much  bewildered  to  ntter 
a  word.  Then  her  eyes  tnm  to  the  younger  man.  Sorely  Mr. 
Hillar  does  not  mean  that  she  is  the  sole  heir. 

'  Not  the  sole  heir  ?'  she  presently  mnrmors. 

'Yes;  there  are  only  three  or  four  trifling  legacies.  Miss 
Ferrers.' 

She  flashes  to  her  brow,  glancing  again  towards  Philip  Leyden, 
whose  eyes  are  downcast.  She  has  never  before  seen  him  look  like 
that.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Distrost — of  her  ?  Of  course,  the 
money  ought  to  be  his ;  but —  Does  he  imagine  that  she  has  stood 
in  his  way — Philip  ?  Does  he  not  know  her,  then  ?  For  a  moment 
her  senses  reel ;  but  she  makes  a  great  efibrt,  overcomes,  and  says 
in  a  low  voice,  though  there  is  the  quiver  of  pain  in  it,  her  gray 
eyes  turned  proudly  upon  him, 

*  Please  to  explain  ?' 

'  There  is  very  little  to  explain.  Miss  Ferrers.  The  property  is 
yours  absolutely.' 

She  looks  towards  the  letter  lying  on  the  table.  Her  mother ! 
Her  widowed  mother,  in  failing  health,  with  barely  twenty  pounds 
a  year,  besides  what  Glare  can  earn,  to  subsist  upon !  A  smile 
breaks  over  her  fiEice,  there  is  a  tremulous  joy  in  her  whole  move- 
ment, as  she  clasps  her  hands  and  turns  her  eyes  towards  the  view 
of  the  distant  Surrey  hills  from  the  window,  her  thoughts  travers- 
ing the  miles  between  them  at  a  bound. 

Philip  Leyden  steals  a  look  at  her.  He  sees  the  joy,  but  not 
the  cause,  and  his  love  once  more  receives  a  stab. 

*  Is  there  any  necessity  for  me  to  stay,  Mr.  Hillar  ?  Will  not 
another  time — ?* 

Glare  Ferrers  turns  hastily  towards  him ;  a  look  he  would  have 
given  worlds  to  see  in  her  eyes  five  minutes  before.  *  Do  not  go, 
Mr.  Leyden.     Of  course  something  must  be  done  to — ^to — ' 

'  Nothing  will  be  done  to  interfere  with  Miss  Grofton's  arrange- 
ments. Miss  Ferrers — ^that  must  be  understood  at  once,'  proudly 
and  decidedly.  He  has  understood  her,  and  makes  her  understand 
him. 

'  It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  something  in  this  letter 
which  Miss  Ferrers  would  like  to  confer  with  you  about,'  puts  in 
Mr.  Hillar,  presenting  it  to  her.  *  This  was  found  with  the  vrill, 
addressed  to  you.' 

She  takes  it,  and  breaks  the  seals  as  one  in  a  dream.     It  is  all 
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80  strange  and  bewildering,  and  she  was  so  unprepared.  She  reads 
slowly  and  carefully,  endeavoaring  to  seize  the  fall  meaning,  bat 
only  half  succeeding,  the  words  seeming  to  dance  before  her  eyes. 
At  length  she  comes  upon  Philip  Leyden's  name,  and  her  eyes 
brighten  for  a  moment,  the  colour  flaming  into  her  cheeks  as  she 
ejaculates,  '  Here  is  something  for  you.'  In  another  moment  she 
is  whiter  than  before,  as  she  stammers  out,  '  Only  a  message.' 

'  May  I  hear  it.  Miss  Ferrers  ?'  coldly. 

'  I — 0,  it  is  only  that — that  Miss  Crofton  hopes  you  will  come 
down  here  on  Saturdays  as  usual.  Everything  is  to  remain  as  it  is 
for  six  months,  when  the  furniture — ' 

^  0,  spare  yourself  the  details.  Miss  Ferrers !  I  am  not  at 
all  curious  as  to  the  destination  of  the  furniture.  I  have  busi- 
ness in  town  this  evening,  and  must  wish  you  good-morning,  or 
I  shall  not  catch  my  train  ;'  bowing  stifiSy  and  walking  out  of  the 
room. 

*  What  does  it  all  mean,  Mr.  Hillar  ?  Why  is  not  Mr.  Leyden 
the  heir  ?  He  has  the  most  right,  and  this  seems  so  cruel,'  glanc- 
ing at  the  letter. 

'  There  is  a  nearer  relative  than  Mr.  Leyden  left  out  in  the 
cold,  Miss  Ferrers.' 

'  Mr.  Edward  Crofton  ?'  with  another  glance  at  the  letter.  *  And 
I  must  not —     Was  Miss  Crofton  rich,  Mr.  Hillar  ?' 

'  Yery.  You  inherit  something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. Miss  Ferrers.' 

'  A  hundred — and  fifty — thousand !     I  cannot  realise  it !' 

'  You  did  not  expect  that  the  property  was  coming  to  you  ?' 
beginning  to  think  it  possible  that  she  did  not,  and  finding  it  very 
pleasant  so  to  think. 

'  Expect  1  How  could  I  ?  Miss  Crofton  always  told  me  not 
to  expect  a  farthing  at  her  death.' 

He  looks  at  her  earnest  face  and  truthful  eyes  with  the  mental 
comment,  '  I  verily  believe  you  did  not.  Miss  Crofton  has  deceived 
you  as  well  as  the  others ;  but  why,  is  a  greater  mystery  than  ever.' 
Then  to  her, 

*  Probably  the  letter  gives  some  explanation  of  Miss  Crofton's 
motives  ?* 

'  No.  I  find  it  very  mysterious  and  confusing.  I  mean,  as  to 
her  motives.  It  gives  very  precise  directions  for  certain  things  to 
be  done,  but  no  explanation  whatever  as  to  the  reasons  for  doing 
them ;  and  I  am  to  take  no  6ne  into  my  confidence,  I  think  it  says,' 
looking  at  the  letter  again. 

'  Not  even  a  lawyer  ?' 

*  0  yes  ;  I  see  there  is  one  person' — mentally  adding,  '  And 
Miss  Crofton  knew  she  would  be  the  last  I  should  desire  to  take 
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into  my  confidence' — '  Esther  Poole.     It  says  that  she  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  will  ?' 

*  No ;  the  only  legatees  are  Dr.  Cresswell,  Mr.  Bomney^  Mr. 
Grofton,  and  Mr.  Leyden,  who  receive  each  five  gaineas  and  a  grim 
jest.' 

*  Five  guineas  !  0  Mr.  Hillar^  while  I — '  she  anxiously  consults 
the  letter  again,  and  adds,  '  am  powerless  !' 

'  I  think  yon  can  spare  me  for  the  present,  Miss  Ferrers.  I 
will  take  some  Inncheon  and  get  back  to  the  office.  Yon  will  want 
me  by  and  by,  when  yon  have  got  over  the  first  surprise ;  and  I 
shall  have  everything  ready  for  yon.  There  will  be  very  little 
trouble,  as  most  of  the  property  is  funded.  Meanwhile,  all  orders 
must  be  given  by  you.  If  you  require  more  ready  money  than  tiiere 
is  in  the  house — a  couple  of  hundreds  or  so,  I  fancy ;  Miss  Crofton 
liked  to  have  as  much  as  that  in  hand — just  drop  me  a  line  for 
whatever  you  want.* 

She  is  only  too  glad  to  be  alone  for  a  while.  She  sits  with  her 
elbows  on  the  table  and  her  face  buried  in  b^r  hands  until  Esther 
Poole's  harsh  voice  breaks  the  thread  of  her  thoughts. 

*  Mr.  Hillar  said  you  would  most  likely  want  to  see  me,  Mss 
Ferrers,*  stolidly. 

'  Yes  ;  do  you  know  that  Miss  Crofton  has  left  me  har  mcmey, 
Mrs.  Poole?* 

'  Mr.  Hillar  said  something  about  her  own  nephew  getting  next 
to  nothing.* 

'  That  is  the  worst  of  it,  and  this  letter  says — I  shall  be  so  glad 
to  go  over  it  with  you,  and  have  your  opinion.* 

'To  think  of  your  choosing  me  for  a  confidant,  Miss  Fer- 
rers!* 

Clare  flushes  with  the  remembrance  of  many  a  little  outspoken 
objection  to  Esther  Poole  and  her  ways,  and  begins  to  think  tiiey 
had  better  have  been  left  unsaid.  But  she  is  too  honest  to  afiect 
what  she  does  not  feel,  and  quietly  replies, 

'  It  was  not  I,  but  Miss  Crofton,  who  chose,  Mrs.  Poole ;  and, 
of  course,  I  am  bound  to  carry  out  her  wishes.' 

'  Whether  they  agree  with  yours  or  not,  miss  ?' 

'  They  do  not  agree  with  mine,  in  hardly  one  respect,  I  think/ 
almost  angrily.  'To  begin  with.  Miss  Crofton*s  own  nephew  and 
Mr.  Leyden  have  only  five  pounds  left  them  in  the  will ;  and  here 
I  am  expressly  forbidden  to  make  the  slightest  addition.* 

'  A  letter  is  not  binding — ^not  like  a  will,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  you  know,  miss.     You  are  not  on  oath.' 

'  It  is  the  same,  of  course,*  absently.  '  Sit  down  and  listen, 
Mrs.  Poole.  You  yourself  come  first.  '*  I  leave  Esther  Poole's 
welfare  entirely  in  your  hands.*'    So  you  are  provided  for,  you  see.* 
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^  I  Bbonldn't  be  onproyided  if  that  hadn't  been  written/  un- 
graciously.    '  IVe  been  saving  up  for  the  last  forty  year.' 

'  But  it  must  be  pleasant  to  feel  Miss  Crofton  thought  of  you. 
You  must  have  a  pretty  cottage-home,  and  spend  the  rest  of  your 
>days  in  comfort.' 

'  If  I  am  to  haye  any  say,  I  ask  not  to  be  turned  out  of  here 
until  the  six  months  is  up ;  eyerything  is  to  be  kept  on  as  it  is 
until  then,  isn't  it  ?' 

Glare  nods,  not  noticing  that  she  had  not  yet  quoted  that  part 
of  the  letter. 

*  Of  course  you  are  welcome  to  stay,  if  you  wish  it,  Mrs.  Poole.' 
Then,  looking  at  the  letter  again,  '  To  Dr.  Cresswell  I  am  to  giro 
one  thousand  pounds^  without  any  explanation  or  condition,  other 
than  that  Miss  Crofton  wishes  nothing  to  be  said  about  it.  The 
same  sum  is  to  be  given,  in  the  same  way,  to  Mr.  Bomney.  If 
only  I  were  allowed  to  give  even  that  much  to  Mr.  Grofton  or  Mr. 
Leyden  1' 

*  I  think  you  might  find  a  way  for  Mr.  Leyden  to  get  it  with- 
out your  giving  it  to  him.  Miss  Ferrers.' 

*  I  do  not  see — ' 

^  Under  some  circumstances  you  might  let  him  take  it.' 

Glare  sees  now ;  flushing  and  smiling  very  becomingly.     Then 

she  remembers  something  else. 

'  Gould  you  get  a  telegram  sent  for  me,  do  you  think,  Mrs. 

Poole?' 

*  A  young  lady  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  won't  have 
any  difficulty  in  getting  things  done  for  her,  miss.' 

'  Ah,  yes ;  the  difierence !' 

She  goes  to  the  table  and  writes :  '  Glare  Ferrers,  Manor  House, 
Dormington,  to  Mrs.  Ferrers,  Meadow  Gottage,  Hensleigh.  I  have 
inherited  some  property.     Gome  to  me  at  once.' 

(To  be  continued*) 
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V.  Db.  Quinine. 

Abebnethy  used  to  say,  '  When  people  should  send  for  the  under- 
taker^ they  send  for  me.'  When  people  haTe  had  enough  of  so- 
called  specialists,  they  go  to  Dr.  Quinine.  When  queer  flutterings 
and  palpitations  have  frightened  them  almost  out  of  their  liyes,  and 
the  dread  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  scares  them  from 
new  business  enterprises;  from  working  with  furious  intensity 
at  their  profession ;  from  walking  eternal  mileSy  with  *  bittocks' 
thereto,  over  heather ;  from  chasing  of  the  red-deer  and  following  of 
the  roe  over  steep  brae  and  awkward  corrie ;  from  riding  with  the 
first  flight  over  the  grass  counties ;  from  rapid  travel,  and  from  the 
excitement  of  the  turf  and  the  Stock  Exchange — they  fly  at  first 
to  doctors,  the  coquettes  of  the  healing  art,  who  have  made  the 
great  pump  of  the  human  system  their  'special'  study.  Now  the 
worst  of '  special'  knowledge  is  that  it  tends  to  assign  all  human 
ailments  to  a  single  cause.  There  haye  been  theorists  who  refer 
tubercular  consumption  to  causes  which  afieot  but  half  of  the  human 
race,  as  there  are  others  who  think  all  skin-disease  the  outcome  of 
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one  class  of  ailment.  The  weak-minded  modem  cant  aboat  OTer- 
work  inclines  many  to  look  to  overstnmg  nerves,  and  the  inflaence 
of  a  swift  recurrence  of  strong  emotions  on  the  heart  as  the  explan- 
ation of  innumerable  diseases.  All  this  is  natural  enough ;  but 
when  the  ascetic  prescriptions  of  popular  specialists  have  brought 
the  patient  into  such  condition  that  he  thinks  life  dearly  bought  at 
the  price,  he  is  apt  to  seek  a  good  '  aU-round'  physician,  and  then 
he  makes  for  the  *  long  unlovely  street'  of  late  years  the  favourite 
abode  of  doctordom. 

There  he  finds  an  anti-specialist  of  the  most  pronounced  kind. 
Dr.  Quinine,  whose  pen  is  as  keen  as  his  lancet,  abhors  specialism, 
preferring  to  consider  the  science  or  art  of  medicine  as  a  thing  to  be 
studied  as  one  harmonious  subject,  the  several  parts  of  which  bear 
distinctly  upon  one  another.  To  him  the  general  constitution  and 
habits  of  the  patient  are  of  paramount  importance,  the  local  disorder 
being  more  frequently  the  outcome  of  general  causes  than  of  any 
particular  vice  in  the  organ  affected,  or  supposed,  to  be  affected.  He 
likes  to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  case,  and  makes  a  wide  cast 
therefor,  instead  of  proceeding  from  particular  symptoms  to  a  general 
view  of  the  human  system  before  him ;  and  he  loves  to  compare  the 
human  frame  to  the  science  of  medicine,  being  apparently  of  opinion 
that  one  bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the  other.  The  human  organs 
require  use  to  keep  in  working  order — nay,  more,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  atrophied.  Thrown  out  of  work,  they  gradually 
become  powerless,  the  unused  arm  as  the  unused  brain,  the  biceps 
as  well  as  the  memory.  Thus  it  is,  according  to  the  anti-specialist 
theory,  with  the  science  of  medicine.  When  medicine  is  properly 
studied  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  one  department  assists  the  other ; 
but  when  observation  is  narrowed  to  the  dimensions  of  an  organ, 
the  area  of  thought  becomes  too  small  and  the  avenues  of  illustration 
are  closed.  Hence  specialism  is  abhorrent  to  Dr.  Quinine,  who,  when 
he  studies  a  bill  of  health,  requires  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  any 
observations  or  remarks  that  may  be  thrown  in  by  the  patient,  who, 
if  of  the  average  type,  is  apt  to  be  rather  voluminous  than  luminous. 

Dr.  Quinine  dweUs  in  one  of  those  ample  houses  built  by  the  bro- 
thersAdams,  which,  without  the  pretty  picturesqueness  of  the  teacup 
style  now  in  vogue,  may  yet  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  all  but 
the  most  sesthetic  souls,  and  afford  ample  space  for  the  needs  of 
prc^essional  work  and  the  entertainment  of  large  parties  of  friends. 
There  is  nothing  significant  in  the  aspect  of  Dr.  Quinine's  servant, 
who  opens  the  door  to  the  patient,  who,  if  he  comes  without  ap- 
pointment, is  shown  into  the  dining-room,  to  take  his  turn  with  the 
rest.  In  the  terrible  space  of  time — ^would  that  it  were  only  a 
mauvais  quart  d'hev/re  ! — which  elapses  between  the  arrival  of  the 
patient  and  the  wished-for  but  dreaded  interview,  he  has  abundant 
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leisure  to  scan  the  features  of  the  great  bay- windowed  dining-room, 
which  looks  outward  on  the  '  leads'  of  Dr.  Quinine's  house.  These 
'  leads'  are  tenanted,  not  in  the  morning  as  in  early  evening  in  fine 
weather,  by  a  tea-party  of  young  damsels,  but  by  numerous  shrobf 
and  oTergreens,  giving  a  pleasant  country  tone  to  tiie  scene.  When 
the  prospect  of  greenery  begins  to  pall  upon  the  taste,  it  is  possible 
to  {jBdl  back  upon  the  adornments  of  the  room  itself.  A  fine  smmj 
scene  by  Danby  hangs  over  the  fireplace,  and  opposite  to  this  a 
storm  scene  by  Braith,  with  a  drover  keeping  his  charge  well  to- 
gether. Round  the  walls  are  some  reliefs  in  medallion,  and  Vi^nging 
under  them  fine  engravings  after  Yandyck's  pictures  of  Rinaldo  and 
Armida.  It  is  a  pleasant  room,  were  it  not  filled  by  anxious  pre- 
occupied people,  many  of  whom  have  come  from  afar ;  parents  with 
ailing  children,  and  middle-aged  and  elderly  people  suffering  from 
various  ailments — from  well-pronounced  gout,  requiring  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  hand,  to  those  minor  ailments  so  difficult  to  define,  thai 
when  the  patient  is  asked, '  What  is  the  matter?'  he  is  apt  to  reply, 
'  That  is  just  what  I  came  here  to  find  out.' 

All  patients,  however,  are  not  permitted  to  congregate  in  ikB 
dining-room.  There  are  other  spots  in  which  those  who  have  eome 
by  appointment  wait  for  the  hour  set  down  for  them.  One  of  these 
is  a  cosy  snuggery  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Hardly  has  the  visitor 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  efiect  of  a  dozen  or  more  stags'  heads 
looking  down  curiously  upon  him  as  he  enters,  when  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  little  room  almost  lined  with  choice  engravings,  by  portraitB 
of  Born  and  Largilli^re,  of  the  notorious  Cardinal  Dubois,  of  Car- 
dinal de  Polignac,  and  of  Rigaud  painting  a  portrait  of  his  wile. 
More  modem  examples  are  also  here — ^portraits  of  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  and  Sir  James  Paget ;  and  on  a  little  table  stands  a  pab  d 
silver  vases  presented  by  a  grateful  patient.  Books  and  magagines 
are  strewed  about  to  help  the  anxious  time  to  pass,  and  make 
the  patient  feel  as  comfortable  as  is  possible  under  the  dioum- 
stances.  Now  and  then  a  nervous  lady  is  allowed  to  take  refuge  in 
Mrs.  Quinine's  drawing-room,  a  handsome  apartment  designed  in  the 
Egyptian  style  in  vogue  when  the  house  was  built.  The  doors  have 
massive  lintels,  and  the  white-marble  fireplaces  are  strangely  beau- 
tiful with  gilt  Egyptian  figures,  fire-dogs,  and  candelabra  in  harmony 
with  them.  The  ceilings  are  painted  in  medallions,  and  proof 
engravings  of  Landseer's  masterpieces  adorn  the  walls.  A  tea- 
service  of  superb  Sevres  and  fine  pieces  of  Dresden  give  an  aspeei  of 
richness  and  luxury  to  one  of  the  handsomest  rooms  in  London, 
and  a  crystal  screen  enclosing  a  scarlet  ibis  furnishes  a  rich  patch  <rf 
colour,  and  has  the  advantage  of  harmonising  with  the  Egyptian 
air  of  the  fireplaces.  Little  gems  of  modem  art  are  scattered  about : 
a  portrait  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  by  Grant,  and  a  charming  '  bit'  by 
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Santy  contribute  to  the  artistic  air  which  pervades  the  house,  rich  in 
memories  of  literaiy  and  artistic  celebrities.  The  consulting-room 
itself  is  filled  with  this  pecuHar  atmosphere*  A  wonderful  full- 
length  drawing  of  Coleridge  by  Maclise  for  an  instant  attracts  the 
attention,  soon  to  be  concentrated  on  the  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Quinine 
himself  by  the  same  artist,  in  which  the  physician  is  represented 
as  receiving  the  letter  accompanying  the  picture.  On  the  envelope 
appear  the  neaae  of  Dr.  Quinine  and  that  of  Daniel  Maclise  in  the 
comer,  while  on  the  half-open  letter  may  be  read  the  words  '  gratefdl 
for  kindness.'  It  happened  once  that  a  patient,  a  genuine  lover  of 
art,  and  of  MacUse's  interpretation  of  it,  was  so  overcome  by  this 
fine  picture  that  he  forgot  how  ill  he  was,  and  began  forthwith  to 
commence  a  '  deal'  for  it.  Oblivious  of  gout,  he  came  to  the  other 
point  at  once.  *  I  will  give  three  hundred  for  that  picture,  down  !* 
he  exclaimed ;  and  received  for  an  answer,  *  Not  for  three  thousand  i' 
There  are  cunning  little  bottles  in  the  consulting-room,  and 
many  books,  case-books  of  bygone  years,  proof-sheets  of  a  medi- 
cal dictionary  on  which  Dr.  Quinine  is  now  engaged,  and  volumes 
containing  cuttings  of  the  famous  cattle-plague  articles  which  puz- 
zled many  people  interested  in  the  subject  at  the  time  they  were 
puUished  in  the  Times  and  the  Saturday  Review.  Of  medical 
apparatus  there  is  very  little,  save  an  ancient  stethoscope,  sorely 
battered  and  worn  by  a  quarter  of  a  century's  service.  No  long 
time  is  afforded  to  any  but  the  quick-sighted  visitors  to  study 
either  pictures  or  stethoscope ;  for  he  finds  himsalf  engaged  in 
converse  with  a  short,  light,  active  man,  wearing  the  high  gills 
formerly  in  fiishion,  over  a  narrow  black  necktie.  Following  the 
older  medical  tradition.  Dr.  Quinine  is  clad  in  complete  black ;  but 
this  ^  livery  of  woe'  conceals  a  temperament  by  no  means  woe- 
begone. A  merry  twinkling  eye  and  a  quiet  sympathetic 
voice  put  the  patient  at  once  on  good  terms  with  his  doctor 
and  himself.  By  gentle  degrees  he  is  persuaded  to  abandon  the 
comfortable  armchair  in  which  he  had  at  first  ensconced  himself, 
and  to  seat  himself  upon  a  moderately  high  stool,  that  the  physician 
may  the  better  inspect  him  all  round.  The  carefdl  examination 
concluded,  he  finds  himself  giving,  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
or  embarrassment,  an  account  of  how  he  lives,  of  what  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  eat  and  drink,  and  of  what  he  has  avoided — ^if  any- 
thing. If  he  happen  to  be  what  is  called  a  '  generous'  liver,  he  is 
natiirally  in  a  tremor  lest  all  his  little  or  great  indulgences  should 
be  out  offfirom  him.  He  trembles  over  the  possibility  of  being  con- 
demned by  Dr.  Quinine,  as  he  has  perhaps  been  by  other  physicians, 
to  avoid  flesh-meat,  and  for  one  meal  per  diem,  at  least,  to  eat 
porridge,  like  a  Scotch  shepherd,  or  macaroni,  Hke  a  Neapolitan 
lazza/rone.     He  mourns  over  the  probable  extinction  of  those  succu- 
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lent  lancheonB  of  good  plain  food — cold  salmon  with  plenty  of 
cacamber,  roast  leg  of  mutton,  and  froit-tart,  or  Russian  salad,  so 
pleasant  to  take,  were  it  not  for  the  dreadful '  exposition  of  sleep'  which 
follows  so  quickly  after  them.  He  wonders  within  himself  whether 
he  will  be  allowed  to  drink  champagne  at  dinner,  and  if  so,  how 
much ;  and  finally,  is  anxious  to  know  whether  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart  has  set  in,  and  his  days  become  numbered. 

He  is  reassured,  and  speedily.  It  is  not,  he  is  told  in  quiet 
tones,  that  he  eats  or  drinks  too  much,  but  that  he  indulges  in 
those  manly  pleasures  at  the  wrong  time,  and  on  the  wrong  mate- 
rial. He  should,  he  hears  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  imitate  his  phy- 
sician, and  eat  a  mutton-chop — one  mutton-chop— and  nothing 
else  but  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  potato  for  his  luncheon,  and  reserve  all 
his  energies  for  dinner.  At  this  point,  howoTer,  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Quinine  Taries  greatly,  according  to  the  constitution  of  his  patient. 
He  has  summed  up  his  condition,  and  ascertained  the  habit  of  his 
daily  Ufe.  He  knows  his  duties  and  his  pleasures,  his  customs  and 
his  method  of  spending  his  time.  Hence  a  very  varied  system  of 
diet.  The  food/or  invalids  must  be  'plain,'  but  it  should  be  of  the 
best  possible  quality,  and  cooked  as  perfectly  as  may  be ;  but  Dr. 
Quinine  has  no  cast-iron  rule  of  either  ascetic  or  stimulating  diet. 
When  wine  is  necessary,  he  counsels  the  patient  to  drink  the  beat 
his  purse  can  command,  adding  that,  '  although  it  is  possible  to 
drink  fiEtr  too  much  good  wine,  it  is  impossible  to  drink  too  little  of 
that  which  is  bad ;'  a  statement  pleasing  and  refreshing  to  listen  to. 

The  best  of  everything,  with  less  restriction  as  to  quantity  than 
quality,  sounds  pleasantly  to  a  patient  who  has  just  gone  through  a 
severe  course  of  half-rations  on  the  Carlsbad  plan,  either  at  that 
dreary  watering-place  or  at  home ;  and  cheering  up  at  the  prospect 
of  good  claret  instead  of  vin  ordinaire,  he  asks  his  adviser  why 
the  entrance  to  his  house  is,  like  that  of  a  hunting-lodge,  filled 
with  trophies  of  the  chase,  instead  of  being  grim  and  solemn,  after 
the  proper  medical  pattern.  Then  he  hears  Dr.  Quinine  descant 
upon  the  one  pleasure  of  his  life  beyond  his  profession  and  his  home. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  deerstalker,  and  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  Gram- 
pians give  him  precisely  the  rest  and  health  he  requires  firom  long 
days  of  professional  work,  and  long  nights  of  hard  work  at  scientific 
and  technical  *  copy.'  In  former  years  Dr.  Quinine  made  a  constant 
practice  of  writing  at  night,  and  found  a  habit  almost  universally 
condemned  highly  conducive  to  the  getting  through  with  obstinate 
and  difficult  work.  After  a  good  dinner,  eaten  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  he  took  a  good  sound  nap  for  an  hom:  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  sat  down  to  his  work  like  a  new  man.  This 
custom  would  hardly  tend  to  endear  ordinary  men  to  an  ordinary 
domestic  circle ;  but  Dr.  Quinine's  fiEunily  is  not  ordinary.     He  is 
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wedded  to  an  aocomplished  wife^  and  has  aoeomplished  daugh- 
ters. One  of  these  yonng  ladies  has  covered  all  the  ayail- 
able  panels  and  wainscoting  in  that  part  of  the  house  in  which 
she  is  allowed  to  work  her  will  with  designs  of  great  taste  and 
originiEdity.  It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  Dr.  Quinine  is  ap- 
preciated by  his  family ;  and  that  his  little  tricks  and  ways  are  care- 
fully attended  to^  and  sympathised  with.  All  his  life  is  planned 
for  work,  save  and  except  the  annual  interval  of  Highland  exercise. 
When  discoursing  on  this  subject,  he  is  no  longer  the  grave  devotee 
of  science,  or  the  sympathiser  with  literature  and  art,  who  cherishes 
the  sketch  of  Coleridge  by  his  old  friend  Maclise  as  one  of  his 
household  gods.  He  becomes  another  man.  His  Mallow  voice 
grows  mellower,  his  keen  humorous  Irish  eye  lights  up  as  he  tells 
how  a  bit  of  high  rough  ground  at  Glenmore,  which  he  made  nothing 
of,  was  boggled  at  by  deerstalkers  of  renown,  whose  original  scorn  of 
a  '  Cockney  doctor'  was  changed  into  admiration  as  they  spoke  of  his 
activity  and  accurate  shooting.  Only  now  and  then  wiU  he,  to  a 
select  few,  supplement  his  deerstalking  stories  by  others,  for  example, 
by  one  of  a  mysterious  patient  who  came  to  his  house  wrapped 
in  a  heavy  veil,  and  accompanied  by  another  grande  dame  jusqu^au 
howt  des  onglea.  The  ladies  were  admitted  to  the  consulting-room, 
when  the  first  of  them  reluctantly  removed  her  veil  and  sat  down, 
while  the  other  remained  standing.  The  physician  completed  his 
diagnosis  of  the  case,  gave  his  prescription  and  directions,  re- 
ceived a  large  but  not  extravagant  fee,  and  his  patient  took 
leave.  On  tiie  Bsaae  night  he  went,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
wife,  to  the  opera,  and  was  hardly  established  comfortably  in  his 
box,  when  he  saw  the  one  opposite  to  him  gradually  fiUing.  First 
came  a  great  officer  of  the  English  Court  ushering  an  evidently  im- 
portant personage,  then  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  diamonds  and 
sapphires,  and  lastly  he  saw — in  the  midst  of  the  blaze — his 
mysterious  patient  of  the  morning. 

Finally  we  take  leave  of  our  physician,  under  the  impression 
that  we  have  been  talking  to  a  man  very  earnest  in  his  profession, 
one  who  looks  on  disease  and  death  as  his  enemies,  which  it  is  his 
duty  .to  conquer  by  every  available  and  legitimate  means  at  his  dis- 
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London  citizen  bom  and  bred;  oosmopolite ;  parson;  scholar; 
prizeman;  conseryative ;  statist;  antiquary;  philomath;  high 
dborchman;  freemason;  philanthropist;  humorist;  philosopher; 
liyeryman  of  a  City  company ;  man  of  means ;  man  of  the  world; 
man  of  letters;  dabman;  and  good  fellow — this  was  the  pre- 
cise combination  I  had  been  looking  for  this  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  (drowning  triumph  of  the  British  Constitution  is  to  gel 
twelve  men  into  a  box ;  and  the  immediate  result  to  me  of  tiiis 
laborious^  cultured,  and  richly-varied  life  is  surreptitious  Sunday 
sherry  in  the  centuries-darkened  crypt  or  muniment-room — I  do 
not  rightiy  understand  which-^of  ^  good  old  English  churdi. 
Morning  Service  is  proceeding  ^acidly  as  we  sip  out  of  tiny 
diamond-cut  wine-glasses  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  it 
gives  what  connoisseurs  call  an '  after- taste'  of  an  exceecUngly  agree- 
able quality  to  peep  through  a  sort  of  scroti  oi  black  oak  and  glass, 
and  to  see  the  clergyman,  who  was  that  sherry's  owner,  preaching 
sound  doctrine  to  a  congregation  of  four,  and  to  reflect  that  we 
have  just  revelled,  decorously  and  in  whispers,  in  his  unconscious 
hospitality. 

We  are  in  the  City  of  London  this  fine  Sunday  morning,  and 
the  humorist,  man  of  the  world,  fmd.  good  fellow  have  prevailed 
for  the  moment  over  the  other  eminent  characteristics  of  my  friend 
and  guide,  who,  in  his  capacities  of  antiquarian,  scholar,  and 
churchman,  has  given  me  such  a  breather  through  the  Morning 
Service  as  I  have  never  had  before,  as  I  had  not  deemed  to  be 
possible,  and  as  I  believe  no  other  mortal  has  experienced.  Pray 
note  that  nothing  but  the  exact  combination  of  qualifications 
which  I  have  enumerated  would  have  enabled  me  to  acquire  this 
extraordinary  experience  in  a  single  morning.  The  mosaic  was 
so  perfect  that  if  one  stone  had  been  omitted  you  would  feel  the 
want,  and  I  should  have  had  to^fiall  back  upon  books  and  cramming, 
and  have  had  to  devote  weeks  or  months  to  what,  thanks  to  my 
remarkable  friend,  I  concentrated  into  a  couple  of  hours.  Where 
have  we  been,  and  what  have  we  been  about  ?  Frankly,  I  hardlhf 
know;  and  it  is  only  by  referring  to  the  memorandum  of  oar 
extraordinarily  rapid  and  comprehensive  ecclesiastical  flight,  care- 
fully drawn  up  by  the  scholar  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  ihtA  I  can 
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belieTe  that  my  elondy  dream  of  ancient  churches  was  real.    Start- 
ing from  Mansion  Honse  Station  some  minates  before  eleven,  we 
haye  Tisited  on  foot,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  taken  part  in  the 
services,  as  if  with  a  tasting  order,  of,  nineteen  chnrches  in  the 
City  of  London — ^namely,  (1)  St.  James's,  Garlick  Hythe;  (2)  St. 
Mary  Aldermary ;  (3)  St.  Mary-le-Bow ;  (4)  St.  Lawrence  Jewry ; 
(5)   St.   Mary  the    Virgin ;    (6)  St.  Michael's,  Wood-street ;  (7) 
St.  Alphage,  London  Wall ;  (8)  St.  Alban's,  Wood-street ;  (9)  St. 
Olaf  Jewry;   (10)  St.  Mary  Woohioth  ;  (11)  St.  Mary  Abchnrch ; 
(12)  All  Hallows,  Thames-street;  (13)  St.  Magnns  the  Martyr; 
(14)   St.    Mary-at-Hill ;     (16)   St.    Margaret   Pattens;    (16)    St. 
Swithin's  [closed];    (17)  AllhaUows  [closed];  (18)  St.  Edmund, 
King  and  Martyr ;  (19)  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.     Looking  back 
upon  it  all,  different  bits  of  the  Morning  Service  heard  in  these 
venerable  temples  come  back  to  me  in  a  sort  of  waking  vision.    Not 
an  instant  is  lost.     We  pass  from  one  chnrch  to  the  other  by 
cnrioas  short  cats  and  deft  byways,  only  known,  I  should  imagine, 
to  a  London  citizen  familiar  with  them  from  his  childhood ;  and 
the  wonderftdly  pregnant  talk  of  my  many-sided  friend  hardens  in 
my  memory  into  an   incongmons,  yet  not  inharmonioas,  whole. 
The  gilded  sciJlop-shell  of  St.  James,  and  the  chnrch  named  in  the 
Spectator  where  Steele  heard  the  service  read  so  impressively,  I 
remember  by  its  blazing  fires,  its  warm  and  roomy  high  pews, — 
nearly  all  empty,  bat  in  one  of  which  a  most  promising,  and  I  may 
say  demonstrative,  flirtation  was  being  carried  on  between  a  freckled 
red-haired  yoath  and  a  blooming  maiden  in  sealskins, — and  its 
general  air  of  cosy  old-fashioned  parochial  comfort.     Is  it  fancy,  or 
was  there  a  story  here  aboat  a  well-known  civic  dignitary  deceased, 
whose  son  held  a  fine  City  living,  and  became  secretary  to  an 
ecclesiastical  commission,  so  that  his  son  in  his  tarn,  by  what  we 
called  playfally  regular  aldermanic  saccession,  fills  the  ptdpit  before 
OS  ?     Bat  other  clergymen  in  great  variety  flit  before  me,  and  give 
life  to  my  reminiscences  of  the  morning's  panorama.     There  was 
the   Rev.  Buzfaz  down  by  the  river-side,  where  the  grand  oak 
carving  told  of  the  liberality  of  the  bygone  Hanseatic  Leagae,  who 
in  sonoroas  periods  paraphrased  the  famoas  passage,  '  They  are  not 
open,  fervent,  eloqaent  epistles,  breathing  nothing  bat  the  language 
of  a£fectionate  attachment.     They  are  covert,  sly,  underhand  com- 
munications,* &c.,  his  black  Geneva  gown  strengthening  his  resem- 
blance to  the  turgid  hero  of  the  famoas  Trial.     The  iron-gray  ex- 
gentleman  of  the  press  in  golden  chasuble  and  eastward  position, 
whose  lighted  candles,  banners  of  Virgin  and  Child,  illegible  illu- 
minated texts,  kneeling  acolytes,  and  general  pervading  sense  of 
ecclesiastical  millinery  and  mystery,  was  another  clergyman  who 
pleased  me  very  much.      He  and  the  ex-naval  ofScer  with  the 
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snowy  beard,  at  the  church  in  Lombard-street,  where  an  ugly 
painted  window  commemorates  'the  glorions  Union  in  1707,' 
appeared  to  ran  each  other  hard  in  the  Mackonochie  direction ;  and 
to  alternate,  as  we  did  in  oar  harried  peeps  into  charches,  their 
florid  ministrations,  with  the  only  two  Geneta  gowns  we  saw  that 
morning,  was  high  art  on  the  part  of  my  gaide  as  a  hamorist, — 
high  art.  The  balboos  or  gouty  clergyman  was  rarer  than  I  anti- 
cipated. Once  or  twice  only  did  we  meet  with  him  daring  our 
morning's  tour ;  but  the  specimens  were  fine  ones  of  tiieir  class, 
and  spoke  braTely  of  rich  and  juicy  chaplaincies  to  City  companies, 
and  of  many  and  arduous  dining  duties. 

Judge  Jeffireys  in  a  walled-up  Tault,  sleeping  there  as  a  former 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  London ;  and  Judge  Je&eys'  daughter  com- 
memorated in  marble  on  the  walls  of  almost  the  only  church  we 
saw  which  seemed  dirty  or  ill-kept ;  and  the  graybeard  son  of  a 
famous  Wesleyan  president,  looking  yery  like  Aaron  on  the  Mount, 
and  reading  out  the  commandments  before  the  banners  of  one  of  the 
great  City  companies  at  another  church, — come  together  in  my 
mind,  but  without  intelligible  connection.  Then  a  shameful  church- 
yard !  Not  the  one  with  its  ancient  boundaries  marked  out  in  the 
pavement,  and  the  handsome  modem  drinking-fountain  in  its  midst; 
nor  that  with  geometrical  devices  worked  all  round  its  limits — both 
dedicated  to  the  public  as  open  thoroughfares,  and  both  surroonded 
by  offices,  and  crowded  six  days  in  the  week  with  bustling,  striving, 
pushing  humanity.  No !  This  horror  of  a  churchyard  is  up  a 
court,  which  divides  it  from  its  church,  and  which  runs  out  of  one 
of  the  best-known  streets  in  the  City ;  and  is  as  abject,  foul,  and 
dank  a  place  as  neglect,  indifiference,  and  decay  can  make  it. 
Mouldy  trees  kept  in  their  place  by  a  rusty  chain,  and  an  ancient 
stone  garden-roller  lurking  alongside  forgotten  grave-stones,  and 
beneath  a  dirty  warehouse  window,  were  the  most  cheerful  things 
about  it ;  for  they  spoke  of  there  once  having  been  a  time  when 
clergy  and  parishioners  took  tender  interest  in  the  quiet  sad  place, 
and  watched  the  leaves  bud  in  spring,  and  their  fall  in  autumn,  and 
buried  and  wept  over  their  dear  ones  here,  until  Time  wiped  them 
all  out,  and  converted  the  wretched  spot  into  what  it  is  to-day — an 
asphalted,  railed-in,  unsavoury  rubbish-trap ;  ankle-deep  in  the  dost 
and  garbage  of  a  busy  town,  and  with  foul  heaps  about  it,  which 
wait  in  vain  for  the  scavenger  or  the  dustman.  Nothing  has  been 
more  remarkable  than  the  evidences  we  have  had  all  the  moning 
of  the  reverent  care  with  which  the  deserted  old  charches  in  the 
City  are  kept  up,  and  their  monuments  preserved,  so  that  this 
horribly  neglected  churchyard  comes  on  us  with  a  sort  of  shock. 
Was  it  a  whisper  of  human  prejudice,  or  did  a  bird  in  the  air  oany 
the  matter,  or  how  did  I  receive  the  odd  impression  that  the  deigj- 
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man  officially  associated  with  this  desecrated^  Tmhonoured,  dreadfal 
yard  is  Irish  and  eTangelical  ? 

The  old  parochial  fire-engines,  motddering  and  aseless,  stowed 
away  nnder  the  oak  winding  staircase  of  exquisite  workmanship  and 
ingenions  design ;  the  loaTes  of  bread  ready  for  distribution  in  fol- 
filment  of  venerable  bequests ;  the  shabby  careworn  woman,  with  a 
puny  baby  in  her  arms,  waiting  outside  for  one  of  these,  and  longing 
wistfully  for  the  parson  to  finish  his  prosing  and  let  the  (to  her) 
real  business  of  the  day  begin ;  the  splendid  altar-piece  from  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  bought  out  of  old  roTenues  piously  bequeathed ; 
the  rare  old  carvings ;  the  rich-stained  glass ;  the  monuments  of 
dead-and-forgotten  citizens, — succeed  each  other  rapidly  like  the 
slides  in  a  magic-lantern.     Everywhere  an  avidity  on  the  part  of 
well-dressed  beadles  and  prosperous  pew-openers  to  pounce  upon  us, 
and  induct  us,  as  unexpected  novelties,  firmly  into  pews;  every- 
where a  look  of  mild  resentment  when  we  resist;  everywhere  a 
placid  astonishment  at  strange  faces,  and  a  peaceful  stufiy  calm,  as 
if  we  were  relegated  to  another  and  far  less  bustling  world  than  any 
we  have  known  before.     No  Sleepy  Hollow  in  tiie  most  remote 
agricultural  district  could  be  quieter  or  dreamier  or  emptier  than 
the  vast  majority  of  these  grand  old  parish  churches,  many  of  them 
masterpieces  of  Wren,  and  all  possessing  special  beauties  or  anti- 
quities.    Monuments  of  the  Past  carefully  treasured  by  the  Pre- 
sent ;  but  with  rich  oak  carvings,  and  stately  tombs,  and  triumphs 
of  architecture  which  are  as  httle  known  to  the  vast  crowds  who 
pass  and  repass  them  feverishly  day  by  day  in  pursuit  of  gain,  as  if 
they  were  in  some  undiscovered  buried  city.    It  needs  all  my  learned 
and  versatile  companion's  accomplished  talk  to  subdue  the  dim 
melancholy  which  creeps  over  me  as  I  face,  one  after  another,  the 
stem  realities  of  time  and  change.     '  What  shadows  we  are,  and 
what  shadows  we  pursue  !'  comes  as  vividly  into  my  mind  as  if  I 
had  read  Burke  that  morning,  yet  I  have  not  seen  or  thought  of  the 
passage  these  twenty  years.     Ever  since  Charles  Dickens's  famous 
article  appeared,  describing  the  time  he  devoted  to  attending  these 
old  City  churches,  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  do  likewise,  and  for  what  seemed  impossible  of  attainment — just 
such  a  skilled,  kindly,  and  peculiarly  qualified  guide  as  I  have  with 
me  now.     This  guide,  so  amiable  and  competent,  has  been  educat- 
ing himself  unconsciously  for  his  task  by  experience,  observation, 
academic  reading,  and  the  lessons  of  life ;  and  I  have  been  waiting 
for  him,  also  unconsciously,  through  the  long  years ;  neither  of  us 
knowing  the  other  or  foreseeing  our  function  this  Sunday,  until  we 
are  both  middle-aged  men  with  grizzling  beards.     Yet  here  are  the 
ancient  churches,  and  the  sparse  congregations,  and  the  odd  par- 
sons, and  the  quaint  City  personages  here  and  there  ;  and  the  aroma 
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or  snuff  conqiosed  of  dead  dtizens  riBing  oat  of  the  old  hassooki 
and  cushions ;  and  the  queer  little  histrionic  ecdesiastical-miDmeiy 
gttmes  carried  on  in  the  yenerable  City,  and  as  mnch  out  of  place 
tiiere  as  an  old  mystery-play  in  a  modem  eonnting-honse  ;  and  the 
monldering  names  of  dead-and-forgotten  worthies ;  and  the  mnsty 
old  parish  registers,  not  a  line  in  which  bat  has  made  hearts  lesp 
or  tears  flow  in  their  time ;  and  the  bread*doles  from  ancient  lega- 
cies ;  and  the  wands  of  office,  the  very  meaning  of  which  is  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  empty  pews  of  state  whidi  great  people  once  filled, 
— all  exactly  as  Dickens  told  as,  and  all  *  stiU  and  dry,  still  and 
dry,'  as  when  he  wrote  the  words,  and  we  were  yoong.  As  they 
were,  too,  for  long  years  before  his  time  or  oars,  and  as  they  will  be 
long  years  after  we  have  ran  oar  course  and  are  no  more  seen. 

It  is  just  as  this  vein  of  thought  begins  to  find  audible  expres- 
sion that  my  most  admirable  friend  suggests  with  great  tact  the 
sherry.  We  adjourn  promptly  to  the  queer  out-of-the-way  Uttle 
black-oak  chamber  in  an  adjacent  church,  and  with  sure  preseieDee 
find  what  we  want  ready  to  our  hand,  behind  the  brass-clasped 
muniment-chest,  and  over  against  a  faded  plan  of  parish-boundaries 
dated  1667,  or  the  year  after  the  Gbeat  Fire.  The  sherry  is  stiD 
and  dry,  too,  and  excellent ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  by  aa 
ancient  custom  the  churchwardens  of  e?evy  City  church  provide  tUa 
agreeable  refreshment  for  the  parsons  of  each  upon  every  Sunday. 
It  is  the  Present  rather  than  the  Past  which  interests  me  when  we 
emerge  into  the  daylight ;  for  ihe  remainder  of  the  afternoon  if 
consecrated  to  Inncheon  and  its  agreeable  concomitants,  until  tbe 
dead  centuries  and  their  mournful  numbers  glide  out  of  remea- 
brance,  and  my  dream  turns  rosily  to  life  and  youths  and  hope  and 
happiness,  as  vividly  as  if  such  things  were  real. 
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SONGSTEKSOF   THE  DAY. 


No.  I.  The  Modern  Sappho. 

'Tis  weary  waiting  till  the  earth  awakes 
From  winter  slnmber;  weariest  it  seems 
When  spring,  yet  distant,  casts  delusiye  gleams 

Upon  the  frozen  sleeper,  and  there  breaks 

A  fleeting  smile  of  snowdrops  through  her  dreams. 

Weary :  yet  why  impatient  to  invoke 

The  kiss  of  April,  May's  inspiring  breath  ? 
Seeing  that  quicker  life  means  earlier  death, 

And  we  bnt  hasten  the  impending  stroke 
Who  chide  the  slow  year  that  it  lingereth. 

Wild  March,  that  brings  the  crocus-time  ;  and  June, 
The  appointed  month  of  roses  ;  and  July, 
Laden  with  fruit  and  flower — what  reply 

Have  they  for  us  who  question,  late  or  soon. 
Save  that  the  snows  are  coming  by  and  by  ? 

Wiser  it  were  to  let  the  clocks  go  round 

Unchidden,  that  from  gray  old  belfry-towers 
Mark  o'er  the  dead  the  footfall  of  the  hours 

They  measure  not,  nor  reck  of,  sleeping  sound 
Beneath  their  mother's  pall  of  pious  flowers. 

Sweeter  it  were,  as  I  account  it  sweet. 

To  yield  the  spirit  wholly  to  the  thought 

Of  that  dim  future  when  the  brain  o'er-wrought 

And  longing  heart  shall  lie  in  still  retreat, 
Pondering  nothing  and  desiring  naught ; 

When  life's  perplexing  manuscript  shall  fade 
To  closing  eyes,  that  in  the  land  unseen 
Shall  see — or  see  not — what  its  symbols  mean ; 

When  pleasm*e,  pain,  love,  hatred,  sunshine,  shade. 
Shall  be  to  us  as  they  had  never  been. 
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Thus  better  than  to  scan  yon  pictured  page 

Fresh  from  the  newsboy's  hand,  whose  whistle  blithe 
And  ruddy  cheek,  light  step  and  figure  lithe, 

Seem  half  rebuked  before  this  type  of  age, 

The  graybeard  with  the  sand-glass  and  the  scythe* 

Sappho !  a  gracious  fancy  :  but  a  flock 

Of  mournful  musings  tempers  pride  with  pain. 
And  from  the  glory  of  the  Sapphic  strain 

My  thought  runs  forward  to  the  fatal  rock, 
To  the  wild  plunge,  and  cold  ^gean  main. 

For  everything  reminds  of  loss  and  doom  : 
Night  is  recalled  by  very  name  &f  day  ; 
He  says  *  November*  whoso  utters  *  May  ;* 

Laughter  and  sunlight  tell  of  tears  and  gloom  ; 

Life  whispers  '  death,'  and  health  suggests  decay  : 

Since  we  must  sing  what  the  Time  Spirit  saith. 
And  preach  (so  desperately  woe-begone 
Are  the  strange  days  our  lot  is  cast  upon) 

As  first  poetic  article  of  faith, 

The  sadness  of  all  things  beneath  the  sun ! 

TRIOLET  VAHE. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OXFORD 

FROM  1820  TO  1846.* 
By  the  late  Yeby  Bey.  Canoh  Oasbley. 


I  AM  led  to  think  that  some  account  of  the  moral,  literary,  and 
social  state  of  Oxford  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  comprehended 
within  the  aboTe  dates  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  know  that 
University  only  under  its  later  aspects,  and  may  recall  the  times  of 
their  youth  to  the  few  now  living  who  will  be  able  to  verify,  modify, 
or  correct  by  their  own  testimony  my  recollections  of  the  period  over 
which  I  propose  to  travel.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this  supposition, 
I  think  that  I  may  also  venture  to  claim  some  important  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  I  have  undertaken;  and  I  can  do  so  with  the 
greater  confidence  because  they  involve  no  personal  merit  whatever, 
but  arise  out  of  circumstances  purely  accidental.  The  first  of  them 
of  course  is  that  my  memory  goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  time  I  have  specified,  and  is,  I  think,  as  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  events  I  record,  sufficiently  accurate ;  the  second,  that 
even  among  the  few  whose  lives  have  been  so  far  prolonged  there 
are  still  fewer  whose  former  experience  of  Oxford,  like  my  own,  wa»> 
unbroken  during  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  period  in  question  i 
and  the  third,  that  I  can  speak  firom  personal  knowledge  of  two> 
great  colleges,  so  difierent  in  character  as  to  furnish  between  them 
a  very  fair  notion  of  the  state  of  the  University  in  general.  If  I 
may  also  suggest  one  further  ground  of  apology  on  my  behalf,  it 
is  found  in  the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  the  later  years  of  my 
Oxford  experience,  which  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  a  time  of  tran- 
sition firom  one  era  in  the  history  of  the  University  to  another. 

I  matriculated  at  Oxford,  as  a  commoner  of  Christ  Church,  in 
June  1820,  and  went  into  residence  in  the  October  following. 
Christ  Church  then  continued  to  maintain  the  lead  among  the  col- 
leges in  Oxford  which  it  had  acquired  under  the  headship  of  Dean 
Jackson,  and  which  was  fully  justified  by  the  number  and  social  rank 
of  its  members,  as  well  as^bj^the  place  which  it  regularly  occupied 
in  the  list  of  academi(fal'honours.  It  did  not  stand  alone  in  owing 
its  high  position  to  the  influence  of  a  single  name.  Cyril  Jackson 
had  done  for  Christ  Church  what  Copleston  did  for  Oriel,  Parsons, 
for  Balliol,  Frodsham  Hodson  for  Brasenose,  and  Routh  for  Mag- 

*  This  was  the  last  article  written  bj  the  anthor.     The  proofs  were  only 
retained  to  me  a  fortnight  before  his  lamented  death.— E.  T. 
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dalen^  although  hardly  any  of  those  difltingnished  men  succeeded  in 
impressing  their  own  characters  on  the  societies  they  governed  bo 
strikingly  as  did  Cyril  Jackson  on  the  magnificent  institution  which 
owned  him  for  its  presiding  genius.  He  had  resigned  the  deanery 
of  Christ  Church  some  years  before  I  went  into  residence ;  but  his 
name  was  still  remembered  with  gratitude,  his  character  depicted 
in  amusing  anecdotes,  and  his  manner  and  eyen  tones  of  voice  ex- 
tensively copied  by  his  admirers.  Among  the  least  valuable  of  the 
legacies  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  college  was  that  of  a  super- 
^dlious,  not  to  say  contemptuous,  estimate  of  other  colleges  which 
largely  pervaded  the  society  of  Christ  Church  in  the  first  three 
years  of  my  residence.  In  1823,  however,  this  prejudice  was  hap- 
pily, to  a  very  great  extent,  corrected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Union,  which  brought  the  members  of  difiierent  colleges  together, 
and  proved  indisputably  that  the  claim  to  all  kinds  of  preeminence 
which  Christ  Church  advanced  could  be  no  longer  exclusively  main- 
tained. Of  distinguished  men  among  the  undergraduates  of  Christ 
Church  there  was,  in  fact,  rather  a  dearth  when  I  first 'knew  it. 
Peel  had  been  gone  some  years,  Edward  Stanley  the  year  before, 
and  Gladstone  had  yet  to  come.  Stanley,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
did  not  go  up  for  honours,  but  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar 
by  a  brilliant  Latin  prize-poem  on  Syracuse  in  1819.  Other  names 
of  eminent  Christ  Church  men  who  had  recently  left  were  still  in  ore 
hominum  when  I  went  into  residence,  such  as  Daniel  Sandford, 
James  Shergold  Boone,  Alexander  MacDonnell,  and  William  Ewart. 
The  most  distinguished  undergraduate  of  Christ  Church  in  my  time 
was  George  Howard,  afterwards  successively  Lord  MorpeUi  and 
Lord  Carlisle,  who,  in  1821,  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for 
Latin  verse,  as  well  as  the  Newdigate.  The  subjects  were  severally 
^  Eleusis'  and  '  PsBstum ;'  and  I  remember  the  two  poems  even  to  this 
day  so  distinctly  that  I  could  recite  a  considerable  part  of  the  first 
and  the  whole  of  the  second.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
those  days  there  were  but  two  kinds  of  honourable  distinction  in  the 
University — the  prizes  and  the  classes ;  and  that  there  were  but 
four  prizes — two  open  to  undergraduates  and  two  to  Bachelors  of 
Arts.  Although  a  First  Class,  and  especially  a  Double  one,  always 
represented  a  far  greater  and  more  valuable  amount  of  literary  pro- 
ficiency than  a  prize,  yet  a  peculiar  dclat  attached  to  success  in  the 
competition  for  the  latter.  The  fortunate  candidate  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  decision  of  the  prizes  and  their  recitation  in  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Commemoration  was  the  nwnstratus  digito 
pratereuntium  of  the  University ;  and  when  the  day  of  the  great 
academical  festival  arrived  he  rose  in  the  rostrum  to  recite  his  C(Hn- 
position  in  the  midst  of  what  was  then  one  of  the  prettiest  assem- 
blages in  Europe,  although  now,  as  I  gather  from  tiie  newspapers, 
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shorn  of  some  of  its  ancient  splendour  by  arrangements  rendered 
necessary  in  the  cause  of  discipline.  The  Newdigate  poem^  as 
many  will  remember,  was  limited  at  that  time  to  fifty  Unes,  and 
of  course  formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Commemoration,  espe- 
cially to  the  ladies,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  speaker's  particu- 
lar friends,  endured,  rather  than  enjoyed,  the  more  tedious  recitals. 
The  ordinary  style  of  the  Newdigate  was  then  highly  grandiloquent 
and  antithetic.  An  undergraduate  of  my  acquaintaoce,  who  tried 
for  it,  was  incautious  enough  to  leave  his  unfinished  exercise  on  his 
writing-table  without  closing  the  door  of  his  room.  The  subject 
for  that  year  was  *  Palmyra  ;*  and,  with  the  view  of  depicting  the 
twofold  desolation  of  the  scene,  he  threw  off,  in  true  Newdigate 
&shion,  with  the  words :  '  High  o*er  the  waste  of  nature  and  of  time.* 
On  returning  from  his  walk  he  found  that  a  visitor  had  been  busy 
with  his  manuscript;  and,  having  erased  the  word  'nature,'  had 
substituted  for  it  '  paper,'  so  that  the  line  stood,  '  High  o'er  the 
waste  of  paper  and  of  time.'  This  abrupt  descent  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous  very  aptly  represented  the  consumption  of 
those  two  valuable  articles  involved  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  undergraduate  society  of  Christ  Church,  as  was  inevitable 
in  so  large  a  college,  was  split  up  into  some  half-dozen  or  more  sets» 
There  was  an  aristocratic  set,  a  reading  set,  a  hunting  set,  a  boating 
set,  and  some  others  too  indefinite  in  their  character  to  receive  a  disi- 
tinctive  appellation.  These  sets,  especially  the  first  named,  were  very 
exclusive,  and  allowed  of  but  little  intermingling  with  one  another • 
They  were  chary  of  admitting  new  members,  unless  previously  known 
'at  home,'  or  distinguished  by  extraordinary  social  qualifications. 
A  freshman  educated  under  the  parental  roof,  or  in  a  private  school, 
had  but  very  little  chance  of  finding  his  way  into  the  more  select  of 
them,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time.  On  this  point  I  can  speak 
from  personal  experience.  I  was  never  at  a  public  school,  nor  in- 
deed at  any  school,  properly  so  called,  before  I  went  to  college. 
The  three  years  previous  to  my  going  to  Oxford  I  had  spent  under 
the  roof  of  a  private  tutor ;  and  when  I  add  that  the  tutor  in 
question  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Sumner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  that  he  resided  in  a  beautiful  part  of  Hampshire,  it 
will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  I  say  that  the  years  which  I  passed 
under  his  care  were  among  the  happiest  of  my  life.  His  parsonage 
lay  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  magnificent  domain 
at  Highclere,  over  which,  through  the  kindness  of  the  noble  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Sumner's  pupils  were  allowed  free  range.  The  tran- 
sition from  so  happy  a  life  to  the  dreariness  of  that  which,  of  all 
solitudes,  is  the  hardest  to  bear,  the  solitude  of  a  vast  unsym- 
pathising  community,  was  anything  but  pleasant.  I  knew  but  one 
undergraduate  at  Christ  Church,  and  he  was  no  comfort  to  me. 
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My  kind  tutor,  the  Rev.  John  Boll,  introduced  me  to  two  others, 
who  cut  me  dead  the  first  time  I  met  them.  On  leading  chapel  in 
the  morning,  or  hall  in  the  afternoon,  I  used  to  see  knots  of  men 
with  happy  faces  making  up  their  parties  for  breakfast  or  wine, 
while  I  was  doomed  to  retire  to  my  dingy  room  in  the  Garden 
Staircase,  and  there  to  pass  the  wearisome  day  with  no  other 
variation  than  that  of  the  seout  coming  in  to  take  away  the  break- 
fast-things, or  to  make  preparation  for  tea.  Silvio  Pdlico  tells  us 
that,  when  in  prison,  he  used  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with 
a  spider  on  the  wall ;  and  I  was  not  much  better  off  in  having  to 
cultivate  a  sort  of  friendship  with  my  scout.  I  was  passionately 
fond  of  church  music ;  and  the  Sunday  service  in  the  cathedral 
would  have  been  a  solace  to  me  if  it  had  been  well  conducted. 
But  the  organ  had  a  heavy  wooden  sound,  and  the  singing  was 
miserable.  Some  years  afterwards  Bishop  Lloyd  related  to  me  an 
anecdote  which  threw  considerable  light  on  the  shortcoming^!  in 
the  vocal  departmant.  A  boy,  he  said,  once  appeared  before  Dean 
Jackson  as  a  candidate  for  a  chorister's  place. 

*  Well,  boy,*  said  the  Dean, '  what  may  be  your  qualifications  ?' 

*  Please,  sir,'  replied  the  candidate,  '  I  has  no  more  ear  nor  a 
stone,  and  no  more  voice  nor  a  ass.' 

*  Never  mind,  boy,'  rejoined  the  Dean;  'go  your  ways — ^you'll 
make  a  very  good  chorister.' 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  Dean  himself  was  singularly 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  music.  It  used  to  be  related  of  him 
that  he  once  went  to  a  concert  at  which  there  was  a  large  and 
powerful  orchestra ;  and  on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  one  of 
the  grand  symphonies,  he  replied  that  the  only  thing  that  struck 
him  was  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  fiddlers'  arms.  He  took 
an  equally  matter-of-fact  view  of  the  '  poetry  of  motion,'  and  de- 
scribed the  country  dance  of  his  day  as  a  complicated  and  laborious 
method  of  getting  from  one  end  of  a  room  to  the  other.* 

*  Dean  Jackson,  according  to  a  story  which  rests  on  good  authority,  was  tlM 
victim  as  well  as  the  hero  of  academical  jokes.  The  story  nms  as  follows:  A  wag- 
gish nobleman  of  his  college,  who  stood  high  in  his  faToor,  laid  a  wager  that  hb 
would  make  the  Dean  get  out  of  bed  and  eat  a  potato  at  two  in  the  morning.  The 
wager,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  eagerly  accepted.  Accordingly,  at  the  hoar  named, 
ihe  nobleman,  provided  with  a  potato,  repaired  to  the  deanery,  and,  after  some  delay, 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  the  servant.  '  I  most  see  the  Dean  immediately,'  be 
exclaimed,  *  on  a  matter  of  great  importance.*  In  vain  did  the  servant  protest  tliat 
the  Dean  had  been  in  bed  since  ten  o^clook,  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  At  length, 
finding  resistance  of  no  use,  the  reluctant  domestic  carried  the  message  up  to  his 
master,  who  in  due  time  appeared  before  his  visitor  in  full  academicals.  *  My  lord,* 
cried  he,  with  less  than  his  usual  composure,  *  what  upon  earth  is  the  matter?  Is 
the  college  on  fire  ?'  *  Not  exactly,  sir,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but  at  a  supper-par^ 
where  I  happened  to  be,  the  cook  sent  up  a  dish  of  the  most  abominable  potatoes—* 
•  Stop,  stop,  my  lord !'  interposed  the  Dean ;  •  hold  your  peace  I  I  wiU  hear  no  more 
of  thisP     'What!'  exclaimed  his  visitor;  *  and  do  you  doubt  it,  sir?    Win  job 
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To  retnm  to  my  personal  history.  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to 
Bend  a  yoath  to  so  large  a  college^  unless  he  is  likely  to  find  ready- 
made  companions.  Cheerfol  society  in  its  own  place  is  a  great 
help  to  stady ;  and  a  youth  who  is  wholly  debarred  from  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  grow  idle,  and  probably  to  end  by  drifting  into  a  bad 
set^  from  which  he  finds  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  extricate  him- 
self. Facilis  descensus  Avemi,  &c.  The  monotony  of  my  early 
academical  life  was  occasionally  relieved  by  pleasant  ttnd  profitable 
intercourse  with  men  of  mark  in  the  senior  ranks  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  may  mention  especially  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which 
I  received  from  Professor  Gaisford,  afterwards  Dean  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  Mr.  Philip  Shuttleworth,  Fellow,  and  afterwards  Warden^ 
of  New  College,  and  ultimately  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Professor 
Gaisford,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Greek 
scholars  of  his  day,  and  had  a  European,  and  not  merely  a  national, 
reputation.  Mr.  Shuttleworth  was  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind 
and  brilliant  powers  of  conversation,  as  well  as  an  earnest  and  elo- 
quent preacher.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  Catholicism,  and  to 
that  school  in  the  Established  Church  which  he  considered  to  &vour 
it.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  therefore,  that  one  of  his  first 
acts  as  a  Bishop  was  to  confer  the  Archdeaconry  of  Chichester  upon 
the  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Manning.  Little,  indeed,  did  he  foresee 
that  he  was  thereby  inaugurating  the  career  of  a  future  Cardinal 
and  a  possible  Pope. 

The  tutorial  staff  of  Christ  Church  at  the  time  to  which  I  am 
referring  consisted  of  distinguished  men,  all  of  whom,  in  after-life, 
obtained  high  positions  in  the  Established  Church.  It  contributed 
a  Primate,  a  Bishop,  a  Dean,  and  a  Canon  of  two  cathedrals.  AH 
were  genUemanly  men  and  accomplished  scholars,  who  laboured 
hard  in  their  calUng,  and  took  great  interest  in  their  pupils.  It  is, 
or  was,  the  duty  of  tiie  tutor  who  held  the  office  of  Senior  Censor 
to  deliver,  at  the  close  of  Michaelmas  term,  a  Latin  speech,  in 
which  he  commemorated  the  principal  events  of  the  collegiate  year, 
and  lauded  or  censured,  as  might  be,  the  undergraduates  who  had, 
either  favourably  or  unfavourably,  distinguished  themselves.  I 
remember  especially  a  graceful  compliment  paid  on  one  occasion  by 
the  orator  of  the  year,  the  Rev.  John  Bull,  to  two  of  his  own  pupils, 
who  had  recommended  themselves  to  the  esteem  of  the  college,  alike 
by  their  literary  merit  and  exemplary  moral  conduct.  These  were 
Mr.  Egerton  Vernon,  one  of  the  talented  sons  of  the  Archbishop  of 

oblige  me,  then,  by  trying  this  potato?*  The  astonished  dignitary,  whether  from 
the  instinct  of  habitual  oonrtesy  or  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  anseasonable 
intmsion,  complied  with  this  request.  '  Braro !'  exclaimed  his  lordship,  dapping 
his  hands,  '  I  hare  won  my  bet !'  And  therevpon  he  rushed  out  of  the  house  to 
announce  his  triumph  to  the  friends  who  were  impatiently  waiting  for  him  in  the 
quadrangle. 
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York,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hnssey,  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.  They  were  happily  characterised  in  the 
speech  as  *  pari  apud  juniores  modestia,  pari  erga  seniores  reyer- 
entia.'  They  came  up  together  from  Westminster  School,  and 
their  names  appeared  in  the  same  two  First  Classes  in  the  antomn 
of  1824.  Hnssey  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and  his  death 
was  a  severe  loss  to  his  college.  Those  who  were  anxious  to  keep 
up  the  regime  introduced  by  Dean  Jackson  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  Hussey  as  the  man  of  all  others  likely  to  Tnaintain  it 
with  credit,  and  had  cherished  the  idea  of  his  one  day  succeeding 
to  the  deanery.  But  his  premature  death  disappointed  this  hope, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the  era  which  began  with  Cyril 
Jackson.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  also  that  Edward  Bouverie 
Pusey  was  already  laying-in  the  stores  of  his  vast  learning  as  an 
undergraduate  of  Christ  Church ;  while  the  eminent  man,  one  year 
his  junior,  who  afterwards  became  his  friend  and  fellow-laboureir 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  John  Henry  Newman,  was  preparing  for 
the  Oriel  Fellowship  as  a  Scholar  of  Trinity.  At  the  same  period,  the 
roll  of  undergraduates  at  Oriel  contained  the  names  of  two  men  who 
have  since  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  political  world  :  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  George  Grey  and  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  now  Lord 
Halifax.  Both  of  them  gained  the  highest  honours  in  the  Exami- 
nation Schools  in  the  year  1821.  While  on  the  subject  of  remark- 
able men  in  colleges  other  than  Christ  Church,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  name  of  William  Ralph  Churton  of  Queen's,  who, 
in  1820,  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse  by  a  poem 
on  the  Newtonian  system,  which  was  worthy  of  Lucretius.  The 
poem  in  question  is  published,  and  will  amply  repay  the  reader's 
perusal.*  The  'curious  felicity'  with  which  the  author  threads  his 
way  through  the  mazes  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  the  skill  with 
which,  under  the  restraint  of  metrical  conditions  in  a  dead  language, 
he  unfolds  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  explains  the  several 
actions  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces ;  his  description  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  planets ;  and,  though  last  not 
least,  his  beautiful  episode  on  the  poor  afflicted  monarch,  whose 
name  was  suggested  by  the  allusion  to  the  Georgian  star,  and  whose 
death  had  then  recently  occurred, — are  specimens  of  a  rare  genius 
and  an  order  of  classical  scholarship  which  is  now,  I  fear,  on  the 
wane.  Excellent,  however,  as  this  poem  was,  it  did  not  command 
the  prize  for  which  it  was  written  without  a  very  severe  contest. 
Anotiier  composition,  the  author  of  which  was  a  Christ  Church 
man,  came  so  near  it,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  scholar,  not  himself  one  of  the  r^polar 
judges,  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  exercises,  and  by  his 
•  Poemata  PramiU  CaneeUarii  AcademicU  donata,  Oxonii,  1831. 
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vote  the  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  Chnrton.  This  piece  of  infonnation 
I  remember  to  have  received  from  my  tator,  who  was  also  the  tntor 
of  the  distinguished  Christ  Chnrch  man  in  question^  as  well  as  one 
of  the  eX'Officio  judges  of  the  prizes  that  year. 

The  moral  and  religions  tone  of  the  Christ  Church  under- 
graduates, at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  anythiug  but 
satisfactory.  Late  supper-parties  extensively  prevailed,  and  fre- 
quently led  to  breaches  of  discipline,  which  were  visited  with  rusti- 
cation or  expulsion.  The  behaviour  in  chapel  was  generally 
irreverent,  and  sometimes  disgraceful.  I  cannot  speak  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  undergraduates  in  other  colleges  at  the 
same  time;  but  at  Balliol,  to  which  I  afterwards  belonged,  it 
was  certainly  better.  Lrregularity  in  attendance  at  chapel  was 
punished  at  Christ  Church  by  impositions,  which  usually  consisted 
of  one  hundred  lines  of  Yir^  to  be  transcribed  by  a  certain  day ; 
but  this  exercise  was  generally  performed  by  deputy.  There  were 
often  large  breakfast-parties,  and  still  larger  wine-parties.  The 
latter  freqnentiy  extended  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  guests, 
and  were  popularly  called  '  spreads.'  The  host  on  these  occasions 
invited  all  his  acquaintances;  and  those  who  were  not  intimate 
with  him  dropped  in,  remaining  only  a  very  short  time.  These 
parties  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  freshmen, 
who  were  generally  accosted  by  their  neighbours  at  the  table  with 
two  questions,  *  Who  is  your  tutor  ?*  and  *  Where  are  your  rooms  ?' 
The  conversation  did  not  proceed  much  further  unless  the  freshman 
so  addressed  proved  himself  an  agreeable  companion.  My  own 
position  in  the  college,  which  I  have  described  as  at  first  sufficientiy 
miserable,  improved  greatiy  as  time  went  on;  and  when  I  took 
my  degree  in  1824  I  found  myself  in  very  pleasant  society.  Our 
Uttie  coterie,  as  we  used  to  call  it,  comprised  the  late  Lord  Stan- 
hope, the  present  Lord  Devon,  the  late  lamented  Sir  Stephen  Glynne, 
Mr.  Blake  of  Hertfordshire,  the  late  Mr.  Puller,  and  others.  I  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Christ  Church  for  the  three  years  after  I  became 
a  B.A. ;  and  this  was  in  every  respect  the  happiest  and  most  pros- 
perous period  of  my  academical  life.  In  November  1826  I  stood 
for  a  fellowship  at  Balliol.  I  did  not  succeed,  but  was  encouraged 
to  stand  for  a  chaplain  fellowship,  which  was  to  become  vacant  in 
the  March  following,  and  which  I  was  successful  in  obtaining.  The 
number  of  candidates  on  the  former  occasion  was  unusually  large, 
and  among  them  was  Samuel  Wilberforoe.  The  successfril  com- 
petitors were  George  Moberly,  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
Francis  William  Newman.  I  suppose  that  the  examination  for  a 
fellowship  is  one  of  those  incidents  of  academical  life  which  has 
undergone  but  littie  change  in  the  last  half  century,  at  least  as  to 
its  formal  arrangements,  for,  as  regards  its  intellectual  character,  I 
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have  no  donbt  that  it  has  shared  in  the  progress  of  the  age.     It 
presents  itself  to  my  recollection  under  two  aspect^,  one  of  which 
was  considerably  more  pleasant  than  the  other.     It  often  gave  the 
opportunity  of  forming  new  and  valuable  acquaintances  among  the 
candidates.     It  was  also  very  pleasant  to  find  yourself  presented 
with  a  paper   of  questions   which   you   could  answer;    but  tiie 
pleasantest  thing  of  all  was  to  receive  the  notice  of  your  election. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  formidable  enough  to  find  yourself  in  a 
room,  where  you  were  seated  at  a  table  in  one  part  of  it,  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  translate  a  crabbed  passage  of  an  author 
unknown  to  you ;  and  your  board  of  examiners  at  another,  armed  with 
pencils  which  were  called  into  audible  activity  at  each  of  your  mis- 
takes.   I  well  remember  the  relief  I  myself  experienced  on  seeing  one 
of  my  examiners  at  Balliol  regale  himself  with  a  basin  of  soup ;  {ot  it 
suggested  to  my  mind  the  consoling  thought  that,  after  all,  he  was 
a  mortal  like  myself.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  expected  him  to 
feed  on  nectar  and  ambrosia.     Mr«  Francis  Newman  remained  at 
Bfidliol  only  a  short  time  after  I  was  elected ;  but  I  shall  always 
remember  with  gratitude  the  interest  he  took  in  my  religious  wel£ue, 
and  I  preserved  for  a  long  time  the  ludd  and  instructive  letters  in 
which  he  cdnveyed  his  good  advice.     But  in  truth  I  was  much 
indebted  to  the  salutary  influence  of  all  my  new  compudons  at 
Balliol,  for  the  religious  tone  of  the  common  room  was  of  a  veiy 
high  order.     I  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  examina- 
tions at  the  matriculation  of  candidates ;  and  in  this  capacity  I  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  acquaintance  which  was  afterwards  a  sooroe  of 
much  pleasure  to  me,  and  has  been  kept  up  with  more  or  less  of 
constancy  during  my  life.     In  the  year  1830,  there  came  up  from 
Scotland  a  youth,  who,  in  his  examination  for  entrance,  exhibited 
the  promise  which  afterwards  ripened  into   valuable  firuit.    This 
youth  had  then  neither  patrons  nor  professional  prospects ;  but  he 
rose  fix)m  one  stage  of  success  to  another,  until  he  terminated  his 
career  of  distinction  by  becoming  Primate  of  all  England.     I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  youth  in  question  was  no  other  than  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait ;  and  I  add  with  gratitude  that  neither  the  differ- 
ences of  social  position,  nor  those  other  differences  which  are  still 
and  &x  more  apt  to  separate  fast  friends,  have  prevailed  to  check 
the  uniform  kindness  which  I  have  received  at  his  hands. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  found  the  moral  state  of  the  BaUioI 
undergraduates  better  than  that  of  the  same  class  at  Christ  Church. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  not  much  evil  in  the  junior 
department  of  BaUiol  also,  but  that  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
well-conducted  and  right-minded  young  men,  who  exercised  an  in- 
fluence for  good  beyond  their  own  immediate  sphere.  This  advan- 
tage was  hurgely  due  to  the  effects  of  the  tutorial  system  which 
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preyailed  in  all  the  colleges  at  Oxford  when  I  was  there^  and  was 
administered  with  peculiar  success  at  Balliol.  The  office  of  tutor 
was  then  regarded  as  involving  a  responsibility  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  advancement  of  the  pupil ;  and 
when  discharged,  as  at  Balliol  it  always  was,  with  the  requisite 
kindness  and  forbearance,  supplied  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  the 
absence  of  parental  supervision.  I  grieve  to  think  that  this  most 
valuable  kind  of  relation  between  the  senior  and  junior  members  of 
the  University  is  now  almost  entirely  merged  in  that  of  the  pro- 
fessor with  his  class,  as  I  fear  that  the  change  is  pretty  sure  to 
result  in  the  subordination  of  moral  to  intellectual  culture.  There 
was  at  Balliol,  and  still  more  at  Oriel,  a  great  deal  of  familiar  inter- 
course between  the  tutors  and  their  pupils,  which  had  the  effect  of 
leading  to  an  affectionate  confidence  on  the  one  side,  without  entail- 
ing any  loss  of  due  authority  on  the  other. 

In  the  year  1829  the  high  Tory  party  in  Oxford  was  startled 
by  the  intelUgence  of  Mr.  Peel's  change  of  policy  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  consequent  resignation  of  his  seat  for 
the  University.  I  had  myself  lately  taken  my  M.A.  degree,  and 
was  in  the  Convocation  House  at  the  time  when  this  important  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peel  to  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor. It  was  felt  by  some  that  his  resignation  was  both  unneces- 
sary and  inconvenient,  as  tending  to  plunge  the  University  into  a 
contest  which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  be  one  of  no  common  acerbity ; 
and,  as  the  seat  for  the  University  was  usually  held  for  life,  they 
considered  that  Peel  had  a  very  good  excuse  for  retaining  it.  The 
large  majority  of  the  electors,  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  hailed  with  a  somewhat  malicious  glee  the  opportunity  of  pun- 
ishing the  apostate  member.  The  choice  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis  as 
the  rival  candidate  was  a  very  judicious  one,  as  it  served  to  conciliate 
the  Evangelical  party  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the 
High  Churchmen,  who  tolerated  his  Evangelicalism  in  consideration 
of  his  unquestionable  Toryism.  It  was  the  practice  in  those  days, 
and  a  very  objectionable  practice  too,  for  non-resident  electors  to 
vote  corporately  with  their  college ;  and  the  few  who  objected  to  be 
bound  by  this  somewhat  tyrannical  rule  were  sure  to  find  black  looks 
and  unpleasant  words  awaiting  them  when  they  came  up  to  the  poll. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  all  those  who  in  the  Tory  colleges  ventured  to 
give  their  votes  in  Cftvour  of  Peel.  The  scene  in  the  Convocation 
House  on  the  days  of  the  election  was  sufficiently  memorable. 
Gray-headed  men,  whose  forms  were  strange  in  the  University, 
were  seen  pressing  forward  to  give  their  votes  against  Peel,  with 
countenances  expressive  of  frantic  indignation.  The  country 
clergy,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were,  as  usual,  on  the  Tory  side, 
and  the  London  laity  on  the  Liberal ;  and  the  struggle  which  en- 
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sued,  and  which  gave  to  Sir  Robert  Liglis,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
a  majority  of  147,  made  an  impression  on  the  social  body  of 
Oxford  which  was  not  very  speedUy  efiGeujed.  The  most  active 
of  PeeFs  supporters  was  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  tutor,  and  was  raised  to  the  bench  by  his  in- 
flaence.  Bishop  Lloyd  was  somewhat  unwisely  put  forward  by 
the  Goyemment  as  the  champion  of  the  new  policy  in  the  Upper 
House — a  character  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  sustain,  inas- 
much as  in  former  years  he  had  always  been  a  declared  opponent  erf 
political  concession  to  Roman  Catholics.  I  was  on  terms  of  famili- 
arity with  him  at  the  time,  and  he  gave  me  an  order  for  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  night  when  he  made  his  first  and  last  speech.  It 
was  a  brilliant  display  of  eloquence,  but  savoured  a  little  too  much 
of  the  pedagogue,  as,  for  instance,  where  he  told  Lord  Eldon  that 
he  would  have  turned  him  out  of  his  class  at  Oxford  had  he  dis- 
played as  much  ignorance  of  logic  as  was  apparent  in  his  speech 
that  evening.  I  called  upon  the  Bishop  the  morning  after  the  de- 
bate, and  found  him  in  a  state  of  high  glee  at  what  he  regarded  as 
the  crushing  effect  of  his  speech.  Poor  Dr.  Lloyd!  He  little  knew 
what  was  in  store  for  him.  A  few  days  later  he  went  to  the  levee, 
where  George  lY.  turned  his  back  upon  him,  as  his  Majesty  did 
at  the  same  period  upon  more  than  one  member  of  the  episcopal 
bench.  This  was  a  severe  blow ;  but  another  awaited  him,  which 
he  felt  still  more  keenly.  At  his  first  visitation-dinner  he  was  left 
almost  alone,  his  clergy  desiring  to  mark  by  their  conspicuous  ab- 
sence the  displeasure  with  which  they  regarded  his  change  of  politi- 
cal opinions.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which, 
in  three  or  four  weeks,  ended  in  his  death.  He  was  an  eminently 
kind-hearted  and  generous,  as  well  as  a  learned  and  accomplished, 
man ;  and,  although  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  with 
the  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  he  was  always  weU  affected 
towards  Catholics  themselves  from  the  time  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  emigrant  priests,  during  the  days  of  their 
exUe  in  England.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  1825  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Ireland  Scholarship, 
which  was  established  in  that  year,  and  first  gained  by  the  late  Mr. 
Herman  Merivale.  I  happened  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Dr.  Lloyd 
while  the  examination  was  in  progress ;  and  I  remember  his  telling 
me  that  he  first  did  all  the  papers  himself,  in  order  to  test  the 
merits  of  the  several  candidates  by  the  comparison  of  their  exercises 
and  answers  with  his  own.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  as  he  was 
a  first-rate  scholar,  the  standard  thus  proposed  by  him  was  a  high 
one.  When  the  examination  was  over  he  told  me,  in  his  playfol 
way,  that  he  flattered  himself  he  had  beaten  Merivale  in  some  of 
the  exercises,  but  that  in  the  Greek  Iambics  he  himself  was  corn- 
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pletely  floored.  A  few  years  later  I  had  the  honour  of  assisting  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Merivale  to  a  fellowship  of  BalUol.  His  deaths 
which  took  place  not  long  since,  was  deeply  lamented  hy  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  to  some  of  whom  the  ahove  little  anecdote  may 
poBsihly  prove  of  interest. 

The  Tractarian  Movement,  which  took  its  rise  somewhat  later, 
had  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  peacefol  relations  between  the 
senior  members  of  individual  colleges  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
with  their  former  friends  in  the  University  at  large.  A  check  was 
put  upon  the  freedom  of  conversation  by  the  tacit  prohibition  of 
certain  delicate  subjects.  Hearts,  to  use  Mr.  Keble's  beautiful 
eiqpression,  were  no  longer  sure  of  each  other,  and  one  unguarded 
remark  might  prove  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  evening.  The  common- 
room  tables  were  often  strewn  with  angry  pamphlets,  and  no  less 
angry  rejoinders.  A  strict  watch  was  kept  up,  not  only  over  the 
words,  but  even  over  the  movements  of  persons  suspected  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  of  the  Tractarians  ;  and  even  Masters  of  Art 
were  not  altogether  exempt  from  this  espionage.  Habitual  attend- 
ance at  Mr.  Newman's  parochial  sermons,  or  at  the  early  morning 
service  at  St.  Mary's,  was  looked  upon  as  tantamount  to  a  profession 
of  faith ;  and,  later  on,  a  walk  could  hardly  be  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Littlemore  without  drawing  forth  a  sly  remark  from  some 
head  of  a  house  who  might  happen  to  be  met  on  the  way.  But 
the  crucial  test  of  suspected  heterodoxy  was  applied  with  the  most 
telling  effect  at  Collections,  where  the  examiner  would  put  on  the 
hapless  undergraduate  in  some  passage  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  might  form  the  basis  of  a  searching  inquiry  into  his  religious 
opinions ;  and  if  the  said  candidate  were  too  ingenuous  to  disguise 
his  sentiments,  he  would  be  apt  not  only  to  receive  an  emphatic 
warning  at  the  time,  but  to  become  a  marked  man  for  the  foture. 
This  method  of  procedure,  among  its  other  disadvantages,  had  the 
obvious  effect  of  offering  a  premium  to  dissimulation. 

Li  1889  I  ceased  to  reside  at  Balliol,  although  I  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  a  friend  in  the  college,  and  continued 
to  take  my  part  in  elections,  and  other  collegiate  business  of  im- 
portance. The  storm  created  by  Tractarianism  became  more  and 
more  violent,  and  occasioned  many  scenes  in  the  college  which  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  them.  Several  mea- 
sures were  adopted  in  the  University  which  had  for  their  object 
the  repression  of  Tractarian  opinions ;  such  as  the  protest  of  the 
four  tutors,  and  the  move  against  Dr.  -Pusey  by  the  six  doctors. 
In  1841,  or  thereabouts,  appeared  the  celebrated  '  Tract  XC.,' 
which,  more  than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  the  same  series,  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  University  to  the  real  character  and  tendency  of  the 
movement.     The  events  of  this  period  are  so  frdly  and  graphically 
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described  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  the  Apologia,  that  I  take  leaye 
to  pass  rapidly  over  them,  and  to  bring  my  sketch  to  a  eoneliiBioii 
with  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  last  scene  in  the  drama. 
On  Febmary  the  18th,  1845,  Mr.  Ward  of  Balliol  College  was 
arraigned  before  the  academical  tribunal  for  a  work  entitled  the 
Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  in  which  he  dwelt  with  great  ability  on 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Anglican,  and  the  merits  of  the  Roman,  com« 
mnnion,  and  spoke,  in  no  measured  terms,  of  the  havoc  occasioned 
by  the  Protestant,  including  the  English  Rdbrmation.     Certain 
passages  were  selected  from  this  work  with  a  view  to  its  condenina* 
tion  by  the  University ;  and  the  author  was  permitted,  by  a  stretch 
of  privilege,  to  c(mduct  his  own  defence,  and  in  the  Englidi  lan- 
guage.    It  was  also  proposed  to  condenm  *  Tract  XC.,'  in  the  same 
Convocation.     The  place  iq^inted  for  the  meeting,  at  which  the 
several  resolutions  were  to  be  proposed,  was  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
which  presented  a  very  unusual  appearance  under  the  drcumstancee 
of  its  altered  character.     From  tiie  scene  of  a  joyous  and  festive 
assembly,  which  it  presents  at  the  time  of  Commemoration,  it  was 
transformed  into  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  the  Yice-Chancellor 
presided,  no  longer  as  the  gracious  dispenser  of  honorary  awards, 
but  as  the  mouthpiece  <^  a  rigorous  judicial  sentence,  vrith  the 
heads  of  houses  for  his  assessors  and  the  members  of  Convooatitm 
for  the  jury  who  were  to  supply  him  with  the  verdict.     The  seats 
usually  occupied  by  gaily-dressed  ladies  were  now  vacant,  and  the 
area  was  filled  with  clergymen  from  the  country,  whose  counte- 
nances were  strongly  indicative  of  Controversial  friry,  while  the 
rostrum — from  which  some  successful  competitor  for  a  university 
prize  was  wont  to  recite  his  composition — ^was  now  assigned  to  the 
author  of  the  Ideal,  as  a  convenient  place  from  which  to  deliver  Ids 
oratorical  defence.     The  scene  was  in  the  highest  degree  dingy  aud 
dreary,  and  its  gloominess  was  enhanced  by  the  state  of  the  weather, 
which  happened  to  be  peculiarly  ungenial  ev^i  for  the  month  of 
February.     Mr.  Ward's   address  was   as    brilliant  as  was    to  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  well-known  ability.     When  it  was  oon- 
eluded,  the  Vice-chancellor  proposed  the  condemnation  of  his  bo<^, 
which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.     This  proposition  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  for  his  degradation  from  the  academical  rank  of 
M.A.,  which  was  also  carried,  although  by  a  majority  oonsideraUy 
smaller.     Mr.  Ward's  case  being  thus  determined,  the  proposal  to 
condemn  '  Tract  XC  was  next  brought  on  the  tapis,  and  led  to  the 
successful  exercise  of  a  privilege  which  had  long  remained  in  abey- 
ance.    The  decision  (^questions  in  Convocation  rested,  as  a  general 
rule,  with  the  doctors  and  masters  only,  but  the  two  Proctors  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  negativing  a  proposition  by  their  combined  veto, 
before  it  came  to  the  masters'  turn  to  express  their  judgment  upon 
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it ;  and  this  pnTilege,  most  rarely  exercised,  was  taken  advantage 
of  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer.  The  Vice-Chancellor  having 
annonnced,  in  the  cnstomary  form,  the  terms  of  the  third  proposi- 
tion before  the  house,  proceeded  as  usnal  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
doctors,  the  majority  of  whom  gave  their  assent  in  a  loud  cry  of 
'Placet.'  The  same  functionary  then  addressed  the  Masters  of 
Art  in  the  words,  '  Placet  ne  Yobis  Magistri  T  bht  before  the  answer 
could  be  given  the  two  Proctors  arose  and  pronounced  their  veto  in 
the  words,  '  Nobis  Procuratoribus  non  placet.'  The  sudden  descent 
of  a  bombshell  could  scarcely  have  caused  greater  consternation 
than  did  this  unlooked-for  and  crushing  announcement,  by  which  the 
bnsinesa  of  the  meeting  was  at  once  terminated,  the  tract  rescued 
from  condemnation,  and  the  assembly  abruptly  broken  up.  It 
deserves  to  be  recorded  that  one  of  the  two  Proctors  who  thus 
happily  put  an  end  to  a  mischievous  academical  controversy  was 
Mr.  Church  of  Oriel,  the  present  highly-respected  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  great  battle  was  now  over  in  the  University,  and  the  world  had 
not  long  to  wait  before  its  practical  results  began  to  manifest  them*- 
selves  in  rapid  succession.  On  the  9th  of  October  in  the  same  year 
(1845),  Mr.  Newman  entered  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  many  others.  The  stream  of  conversion  has  continued, 
with  but  little  interruption,  to  the  present  time,  and  has  given  to 
the  nineteenth  century  a  character  which  has  scarcely  any  precedent 
except  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity. 

Here  I  bring  my  personal  recollections  of  Oxford  to  a  dose.  Li 
October  1845  I  ^resigned  my  fellowship,  and  saw  no  more  of  the 
University  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Since  1870  I  have  revisited 
it  several  times,  and  found  it  changed  in  every  respect,  materially, 
morally,  and  intellectually.  As  my  record,  however,  is  founded 
exclusively  on  personal  experience,  and  as  I  have  no  personal  expe- 
rience of  modem  Oxford,  I  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting comparisons  between  her  former  and  her  later  self,  in  which 
my  opinion  would  probably  be  found  to  differ  considerably  from  that 
of  some  of  my  readers.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  no  undue  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  times  gone  by  is  involved  in  drawing,  attention 
to  some  of  the  names  which  figure  on  the  rolls  of  unreformed 
Oxford.  That  school  of  education  cannot,  one  should  think,  be 
plausibly  charged  with  inefficiency  which  can  boast  of  such  disciples 
as  Newman,  Arnold,  and  Whately  in  one  line  of  excellence,  and 
Peel,  Stanley,  and  Gladstone  in  another. 
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VI.  Court-Mabtial  from  the  Dock  (continued). 

Not  only  has  M.  le  Commissaire  da  Goayemement  no  natural 
flaency  of  speech,  but  he  has  very  little  voice,  and  the  falsetto 
notes  that  he  succeeds  in  summoning  from  his  throat  are  shaken 
with  a  tremolo  which  does  not  help  to  give  effect  to  his  maiden 
oration.  Every  other  second  he  stammers,  he  dabbles,  he  Calters, 
and  seems  on  the  point  of  breaking  down.  He  had  taken  good 
care,  however,  to  learn  by  heart  the  lesson  that,  according  to  cur- 
rent rumour,  no  less  a  personage  than  M.  Thiers  wrote  for  him. 
But  his  confused  memory  declines  to  serve  him,  and  although  he 
slyly  darts  desperate  glances  at  his  open  brief  on  the  desk,  he  only 
succeeds  in  stringing  together  a  few  incoherent  sentences.  TI^ 
situation  is  growing  critical.  The  audience  feels  uneasy,  and  begins 
to  wonder  if  the  ui^ucky  prosecutor  is  not  going  to  vanish  suddenly 
under  the  boards.  Why  did  he  ever  accept  such  unfamiliar  duties  ? 
These  are  your  tricks  on  a  poor  major,  0  passive  obedience ! 

Now  he  is  at  a  standstill ;  hopelessly  run  aground  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  sentence.  What  a  pity  the  office  of  prompter  that  used 
to  be  maintained  in  the  parliaments  of  old  for  the  eldest  sons  of 
councillors  has  been  abolished  !  Conveniently  posted  under  the  green 
serge  tablecloth,  the  worthy  officer  would  here  be  invaluable. 

A  felicitous  idea,  however,  has  dawned  on  the  major.  He  leans 
over  his  ms.,  he  turns  the  leaves  with  feverish  hand,  and  begins 
manfully  to  read  aloud.  It  is  all  right  henceforth.  The  audience 
breathes  more  freely.  Society  wiU  be  avenged,  and  the  prosecutor*8 
address  wiU  come  to  its  natural  conclusion. 

Apart  from  its  exponent  it  looks  rather  flat  as  a  rhetorical 
effort.  Beligion,  Family,  and  Property  hold  in  it  prominent  parts. 
These  are  no  longer  names  given  to  things,  mere  abstractions,  but 
real  beings  in  the  flesh,  with  individual  and  objective  lives,  to  whom 
it  seems  that  we  wish  evil.  It  is  in  the  name  of  these  persons  that 
Tristan  the  Hermit  grinds  his  organ  and  plainly  asks  for  our  heads. 
Whilst  he  is  stumbling  along  his  dreary  way  I  look  in  front  at  the 
well-known  faces  in  the  press-gallery.  Every  one  of  them  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  spotless  knight  of  the  aforesaid  ladies,  if  I  am  to 
judge  from  the  indignant  looks  that  they  bestow  upon  us  unworthy 
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prisoners.  Pore  and  generous  souls,  stont  hearts,  lofty  brains! 
The  spectacle  of  your  goodness  would  alone  console  majikind.  for 
giving  birth  to  snch  monsters  as  we  are.  When  the  Boman  faith 
is  at  stake  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  it  numbers  amongst  its 
stanchest  advocates  wealthy  Joshua  Mayer,  as  genuine  a  Jew  as 
ever  came  from  Jerusalem.  Ip  the  face  of  the  appalling  danger  to 
Property  one  is  glad  to  hear  that  young  Marcas,  who  is  chronically 
hard-np  for  twenty  francs,  has  enlisted  amongst  its  supporters.  As 
to  the  lady  Family,  how  could  she  be  in  jeopardy  when  she  can 
boast  for  her  champions,  here  honest  Minimus,  the  bastard  of  a 
Belgian  cure  by  bis  cook,  who  once  threw  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
out  of  the  window  of  a  fifth  flat ;  there  that  swell  De  Help,  who  has 
a  sad  habit  of  sending  his  better-half  of  a  morning  to  borrow  an 
occasional  bank-note  from  his  bachelor  friends.  They  should  be 
seen  sharpening  their  valiant  pencils,  making  notes,  and  preparing 
to  fall  upon  us  in  their  next  leading  article  with  all  the  weight  of 
high  morality.  It  is  with  a  mixture  of  horror  and  curiosity  that 
they  study  our  case  as  psychologists.  In  their  private  capacity  of 
honnites  gens  they  could  not  find  words  hard  enough  to  stigmatise 
us ;  but  in  their  capacity  of  philosophers  and  enlighteners  of  the 
people  they  feel  bound  to  proceed  to  oxvt  post  mortem  examination, 
and  to  look  for  the  latent  causes  of  the  national  disease  of  which  we 
are  symptomatic;  They  wiU  not  fail  in  the  sacred  duty.  Society. 
may  go  to  sleep :  D'Assas  is  on  sentry. 

Tristan  the  Hermit,  however,  is  going  on  with  his  MS.. 
Having  disposed  of  the  movement  from  a  general  standpoint,  he  is 
now  about  to  proceed  to  mangle  us  in  detail.  One  after  the  other 
he  introduces  us  to  the  public  in  colours  the  reverse  of  flattering, 
and,  in  fact,  exceedingly  coarse.  The  queerest  part  of  it  is  that 
the  prosecution  seems  really  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  the 
leading  features  in  each  case.  Either  from  want  of  legal  training 
or  from  negligence,  it  has  obviously  been  satisfied  with  secondhand 
items  of  information  textually  borrowed  from  the  hasty  biographical 
sketches  that  have  suddenly  swarmed  during  the  late  events  or  from 
the  coluoms  of  the  demi-monde  newspapers,  in  both  cases  monu- 
ments of  impudence  and  calumny.  As  it  comes  to  the  chapter  that 
refers  to  me  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  insult  publicly,  under 
privilege  and  for  fifteen  minutes  running,  a  prisoner  whom  the  law 
keeps  within  its  grasp,  is  hardly  the  part  that  befits  either  a  soldier 
or  a  representative  of  social  order.  Take  his  life ;  yes,  be  it  so.. 
But  the  idea  of  besmearing  him  with  mire  picked  up  from  the* 
lowest  strata  of  journalism !  What  is  the  good  ?  How  can  that 
man  whom  I  do  not  know,  to  whom  I  never  did  any  harm,  think  of 
such  dirty  work  ?  How  is  it  that  the  mere  attempt  does  not  raise 
the  indignation  of  the  audience  ?     No  use  expecting  anything  of  the 
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kind,  however.  The  andience  is  on  a  level  with  the  speaker,  and 
clearly  relishes  the  dish  to  which  it  is  treated.  What  would  revolt 
and  sicken  a  northern  public  is  quite  welcome  to  those  fickle  and 
fervid  people.  They  consider  it  quite  natural  that  a  prisoner  who  is 
going  to  be  tried  on  the  most  serious  issue,  before  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  men  picked  from  amongst  his  deadliest  adversaries,  should 
be  first  basely  abused.  The  idea  does  not  occur  to  them  that  Hub 
alone  would  be  enough  to  invalidate  and  quash  the  verdict.  Their 
hatred  is  tickled,  and  they  ask  for  nothing  more.  Why  should 
Tiburce  Moray,  who  has  put  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law, 
claim  any  right  to  its  protection  ?  '  Down,  down  with  him  !'  I  can 
read  on  every  face,  as  the  ignoble  libel  proceeds.  There  is  but  one 
4;hat  is  rosy  with  disgust  under  its  veil,  and  the  fire  of  whose  eyes 
^ould  be  sufficient  to  make  M.  le  Commissaire  burst  to  pieces,  if 
-only  he  were  truffled  with  gunpowder. 

Beally,  modem  civilisation,  which  has  devised  a  process  for 
putting  a  live  pig  at  the  entrance  of  a  steam  apparatus  and  find- 
ing it  at  the  opposite  door  in  the  shape  of  sausages,  ought  to 
devise  some  system  of  the  kind  for  criminal  proceedings.  There 
is  no  public  function  in  which  personal  feeling  and  vanity  ought  to 
have  a  lesser  scope,  and  there  is  probably  none  in  which  both  are 
•  more  extensively  displayed.  Thrice  wise  and  beautiful  is  the 
British  law,  that  shuts  up  the  mouth  of  the  accused  man  and  pro- 
tects him  against  all  abuse.  But  4iow  much  wiser  and  more  ad- 
mirable would  be  any  improvement  of  the  legal  machinery  that 
would  protect  him  against  the  spectacle  of  the  many-shaped  interests 
and  affectations  that  feed  on  his  misery !  Here  I  am  in  the  dock. 
The  drama  is  barely  at  its  first  stage,  and  I  have  only  to  review 
Ahe  actors  to  see  them  all  a  prey  to  gratified  conceit.  Of  the  pri- 
43oners  the  less  said  the  better.  Who  would  be  quite  sure  of  avoiding 
in  such  a  case  a  tinge  of  cahotinage  f  But,  beyond  doubt,  eveiy 
counsel  is  convinced  that  the  world  is  suspended  to  his  lips  and 
thinks  of  him  :  '  What  a  keen  intellectual-looking  £ace  !*  Eveiy 
judge  puts  on  his  blandest  air  of  fairness  and  austerity.  The  pro- 
secutor, the  recorder,  the  witnesses,  the  sheriff's  officers,  the  privates 
who  mount  guard  at  the  limit  of  the  prsetorium,  every  one  of  them 
in  their  part  is  a  subject  of  self-applause  and  importance.  Even 
the  spectators  have  caught  the  contagion,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
Ahem  who  does  not  feel  socially  the  better  for  having  succeeded  in 
securing  a  seat  at  this  sensational  trial.  Yillemessant,  comfortably 
enthroned  on  his  treble  bankruptcy,  shines  in  his  glory  in  the  front 
row  of  the  press-gallery,  and  seems  to  say, 

*  G'est  moi  qni  snis  Gnillot,  pastenr  de  oe  troupean.* 
Little  B.,  who  takes  shorthand  notes  for  the  Gazette  des  Trihunaux, 
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eyidently  thinks  that  the  special  end  of  all  this  is  to  supply  him 
with  an  extraordinary  total  of  eight  hundred  lines  a  day.  Hand- 
some Z.  keeps  his  right  hand  in  his  hreast,  like  M.  de  Lamartine, 
and  is  quite  conyinced  that  people  go  on  saying,  '  He  is  the  famous 
Z,  of  the  Petit  Journal^  you  know.*  As  for  the  plump  lady  with 
the  yellow  bonnet  there,  she  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  the  army- 
fellows  in  the  room  are  making  eyes  at  her,  and  that  the  prisoners 
themselves,  hardened  sinners  as  they  are,  cannot  be  entirely  callous 
to  her  spell. 

Meanwhile  heat  becomes  unbearable,  as  does  the  tediousness  of 
the  dry  monotonous  reading.  It  comes  to  a  close  at  last.  The 
prosecutor  has  exhausted  his  store  of  imprecations  and  epithets. 
The  examination  of  the  accused — a  judicial  ceremony,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Code  Napoleon — is  about 
to  commence. 

*  Prisoner  Ferre,  stand  up !'  orders  the  colonel. 

Ferre  is  the  most  heavily  charged  amongst  us,  if  twenty- two 
heads  of  capital  accusation  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  seventeen. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  is  considered  a  regular  jpetroUur ;  the  darkest 
misdeeds  are  placed  to  his  personal  account.  Several  newspapers 
have  published  the  facsimile  of  an  alleged  order  for  setting  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  on  fire, — flambez  finances^ — which  is  ascribed 
to  him.  The  very  nature  of  his  duties,  as  head  of  the  insurrectionary 
police,  points  him  out  to  the  public  rage  and  rancour.  A  little  spare 
man  of  twenty-seven,  with  a  wonderfully  white  and  clear  complexion, 
aquiline  nose,  sharp  black  eyes  behind  a  pair  of  glasses,  and  nacreous 
teeth  shining  in  the  middle  of  a  brown  beard,  he  is  coolness,  com- 
posure, and  soberness  incarnate,  yet  withal  has  a  kind  of  quiet  out- 
of-the-way  touch  of  fun.  Now  and  then  he  cannot  help  smiling 
and  showing  his  teeth,  when  the  audience  shudders  visibly,  and  a 
murmur  arises :  '  The  cannibal !  Look  at  his  ferine  incisors  !' 
But  he,  on  the  first  words  of  the  president : 

'  I  don't  want  to  answer  anything.     No  use  putting  questions.' 

His  whole  self  was  unassuming  and  dignified,  perfectly  correct 
and  natural.  Not  to  answer  a  plain  question,  under  the  searching 
gaze  of  a  thousand  foes,  when  the  most  dreadful  charges  are  uttered 
against  one,  may  look  very  easy ;  there  is  in  reality  no  greater 
strain  put  on  one's  will.  Guatimozin,  Toussaint  LouVerture, 
Barbds,  almost  alone  in  history,  were  able  to  rise  to  that  serene 
height  of  absolute  contempt  for  their  judges  and  the  xmblic.  As  the 
author  of  the  Comedie  Humaine  remarked,  the  savage  man  alone,  as 
a  rule,  knows  how  to  keep  in  his  doom  the  majesty  of  silence.  Such 
a  proud  feeling  of  decency,  such  a  folding-up  of  a  conscience  on  its 
own  secret^  ought,  it  seems,  to  be  sacred  to  any  mob,  whether  in 
rags  or  lace.     What  else  could  one  want  firom  a  man  who  accepts 
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his  fate^  and  disdains  to  argue  with  his  prosecutors  9  But  the  mob 
is  a  cruel  beast, — the  very  beast  unmadied  that  was  lurking  under 
the  skin  of  your  improved  nineteenth-century  man ;  and  in  such  a 
silence  it  sees  merely  another  offence,  and  a  defiance  to  its  cntio« 
sity,  so  that  its  remark  is  at  once :  '  The  coward !  He  dares  not 
face  his  crimes  like  a  man.  He  wants  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.' 
The  fact  is  Ferr6  might  perfectly  well  answer,  especially  on  the 
tllegeijlambezjinances,  which  is  not  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  is 
not  even  produced  in  the  original ;  for,  strange  to  relate,  the  original 
was  never  in  existence,  and  the  whole  affair  was  only  a  miserable 
newspaper  dodge,  such  as  the  foulest  dass  of  journalists  think  legi- 
timate,  if  only  it  increases  their  sale.  With  a  word  he  could  have 
disposed  of  the  charge,  but  did  not  care  to  do  so.  As  he  said  to 
me  a  few  days  later  :  '  What  is  the  use  ?  I  never  sent  the  order; 
but  I  would  have  sent  it  if  I  had  thought  it  of  any  avail  to  the 
defence,  would  I  not  ?     Why,  then,  should  I  disclaim  it  ?' 

The  march  past  of  witnesses  begins.     We  all  are  implicated  in 
one  common  prosecution ;    but  none   the   less   the  ease  of  eadi 
prisoner  is  to  be  taken  separately.     Amongst  those  witnesses,  cofi- 
cierges  are  in  a  majority  :  I  mean  people  who  have  really  a  house- 
door  in  charge ;  for  if  such  as  possess  merely  the  characteristfe  tem^^ 
per  of  the  thbe  were  to  be  included  as  well  in  the  cat^ory,  they 
might  nearly  all  be  called  by  the  name.     Next  to  them,  the  strongest 
contingent  belongs  to  the  Church.     Clerics  we  have  of  every  robe 
and  hue:    Carmelites  and  Franciscans,  Jesuits   and  Dominicass^ 
Christian  Brothers  and  Marists,  abbes  and  canons,  deacons  and 
sub-deacons,  regulars  and  free-lances,  black  and  white,  gray  and 
blue,  with   and  without  i^oes.      Out  of  that  candle  two  figures 
above  all  others  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

One,  a  curate,  lean,  squalid,  wan,  with  long  yellow  hairs  stuck 
to  his  narrow  skull  by  some  mysterious  device  of  clerical  trimming, 
young  in  years  and  old  in  looks,  sporting  a  pair  of  blear  eyes  eai- 
tirely  devoid  of  the  usual  border  of  lashes,  and  still  burning  with  a 
dark  fire.  He  spoke  in  one  breath,  without  any  pause,  and  poured 
down  upon  us  a  torrent  of  gall.  He  foamed,  he  was  the  living 
image  of  spite  and  fanaticism.  As  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  stamping  the  floor  with  his  dusty  shoe  over  a  blue-cotton 
stocking,  his  weakly  arm  stretched  towards  us,  his  long  bony  hand 
issuing  firom  a  shabby  sleeve,  I  thought  that  Torquemada  himsdf 
had  risen  against  us  from  his  grave. 

Another,  a  stately  white  &iar,  with  feet  bare  in  his  sandals,  and 
a  close-shaven  pate  shining  on  shoulders  that  would  befit  a  sawyer. 
What  a  handsome  monk  !  and  what  a  consummate  art  of  perfidious 
chmrity  and  feline  hatred !  Every  word  from  his  lips  hit  the  mark. 
'Yes,  colonel^  I  unfortunately  know  the  prisoner.    I  once  held 
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the  hcij  ministry  in  the  small  conntry  town  where  he  was  a  school- 
master. Heaven  knows  I  was  then  far  from  foreseeing  in  what  an 
abyss  of  sin  he  was  to  tumble.  Bat  I  had  already  noticed  in  him 
that  unmanageable  pride,  the  principle  of  every  blindness  and  evil, 
that  was  to  lead  him  to  wholesale  morder  and  arson.  Pretty  often, 
as  I  walked  through  the  meadows  by  the  river,  reading  my  Breviary, 
and  raising  my  thoughts  towards  the  Almighty,  he  accosted  me  to 
talk  about  his  earthly  interests  and  ambitions.  I  could  remark  in 
him  a  leaven  of  impious  revolt  against  everything  ihat  is  respect- 
able.' So  on  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  he  bows  unctuously 
with  a  kind  of  semi-genuflexion — he  withdraws  modestly,  or  rather 
he  flies  away  on  the  wings  of  his  white  peplum.  The  audience  is 
deeply  impressed.  Fair  eyes  are  moist*.  An  admiring  murmur 
arises  slowly.     He  is  not  a  man,  but  an  angel. 

A  large  class  includes  the  good  people  that  have  '  saved'  some- 
body or  something.  The  Bank  of  France,  for  instance.  Nobody 
will  ever  fathom  the  machiavelism  and  courage  which  were  indis- 
pensable to  M.  de  Ploeuc  to  defend  that  great  institution  against  the 
Parisians.  There  were  three  hundred  thousand  National  Guards, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  who  had  no  other  idea  in  their  minds  than  to 
lay  hands  on  the  bank-note  press.  He  was  alone,  unarmed,  a  lame 
and  sickly  man  in  the  bargain.  Still  he  managed  to  have  the 
best  of  it,  and  to  tame  the  hydra.  At  least,  he  says  as  much, 
and  probably  he  believes  it  to  be  the  truth.  M.  Thiers  has  just 
raised  him  to  a  superior  rank  in  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  the 
exploit.  Poor  hungry  people  of  Paris,  who  for  two  months  mounted 
guard  round  the  milliard ;  this  is  the  thanks  you  get  for  it ! 

A  type  as  old  as  the  glyptodon  clavipea  is  the  witness  who 
wants  to  help  the  prosecution  as  hx  as  possible,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  afraid  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  an  advanced  constituency* 
He  is  a  Republican,  even  a  Radical,  but  a  '  man  of  order'  as  well, 
and  above  all  a  candidate.  How  to  conciliate  a  generous  indigna- 
tion against  the  vanquished  with  due  regard  to  the  electoral  body  is 
a  hard  problem,  but  still  a  soluble  one — only  a  matter  of  histrionic 
address.  Who  will  remember  a  gesture,  a  mere  look,  whilst  the 
letter-press  itself  stands  proof  against  all  investigation  ? 

Then  there  is  the  mob  of  witnesses  who  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  business,  and  wonder  why  they  were  summoned  :  the  chatty 
witness,  who  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  private  affairs ;  the  shy 
witness,  who  speaks  in  broken  tones,  and  seems  on  the  point  of  faint- 
ing ;  the  graceful  witness,  who  has  a  smile  on  his  lips  as  he  describes 
the  ghastliest  incidents ;  the  hostile  witness,  who  fumes  at  the 
formal  question,  '  whether  he  is  related  or  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  prisoner,'  and  answers  with  gusto,  '  No,  thank  God !'  and 
last,  but  not  least,  here  is  the  true  witness  of  political  trials,  the 
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one  that  we  were  waiting  for,  and  we  were  surprised  at  not  seeing 
before — a  big  man,  witli  military  gait,  cropped  hair,  a  moustache 
and  virgule,  shiny  broadcloth,  and  the  yellow  ribbon  of  good  service 
in  the  buttonhole.  He  steps  in  boldly  is  sworn,  answers  in  an  off- 
hand manner  the  formal  questions,  feels  quite  at  home.  He  does 
not  make  any  mistake — 0,  no !  His  calling  is  a  vague  one ;  he  is 
'  in  business.'  What  kind  of  business,  I  wonder.  The  curious 
point  of  his  case  is,  that  he  has  been  everywhere,  has  seen  and 
knows  everything.  Not  merely  the  fact,  but  the  hour,  the  very 
minute,  the  shape  of  the  dress,  the  hue  of  the  cravat.  He  re- 
joices in  details.  He  gives  too  many  of  them.  On  n*€st  pa^ 
parfait. 

So  they  march  past,  one  after  another,  four  hundred  of  them, 
during  thirty  consecutive  sittings,  in  the  sinSy  court,  from  morning 
to  night.  It  is  exquisitely  wearisome,  even  for  us  prisoners.  Every 
day  to  turn  out,  to  sit  down  on  the  same  bench,  in  the  same  dock, 
between  the  same  guards,  facing  the  same  judges ;  to  grow  accus- 
tomed to  the  tie  of  this  officer,  or  the  nose  of  that  counsel ;  to  hear 
the  same  story  told  and  retold,  asserted,  opposed,  reasserted,  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  and  rebuilt  on  fresh  ground,  to  be  again  pulled 
down ;  to  be  charged  with  loads  of  tremendous  accusations  in  the 
same  breath  with  trifling  or  thoroughly  ridiculous  ones ;  to  see  deeds 
treated  as  heinous  ofiences  that  are  described  as  glorious  in  every 
historical  book ;  to  be  reproached  with  having  been  in  such  a 
place  on  a  given  day,  as  if  to  hold  a  portion  of  the  space  were  not  a 
law  of  nature ;  with  having  written  such  a  letter  or  spoken  to  such 
a  person,  as  if  those  everyday  occurrences,  of  which  you  have  not 
kept  the  sUghtest  remembrance,  were  so  many  atrocities.  Next, 
the  public  prosecutor  again,  and  the  eighteen  counsel  for  the  defence 
speaking  in  turn,  on  an  average  of  three  hours  each,  on  the  same 
subject,  with  a  display  of  argument  as  strange  and  absurd  as  the 
charges  are.  And  to  know  all  along  that  the  whole  is  a  miserable 
farce,  a  parody  of  justice,  and  a  sham ;  that  what  is  wanted  by  foes 
and  by  alleged  friends  alike  is  to  suppress  you ;  that  the  military 
jury,  to  one  man,  expects  promotion  for  its  sentence ;  and  that  the 
very  barrister  who  is  struggling,  apparently  on  your  behalf,  only 
thinks  of  making  with  your  own  carcass  a  stepping-stone  for  him- 
self to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  hour  comes  at  last,  when 
every  head  alike  aches  and  seems  ready  to  split ;  when  all  ears 
decline  hearing  any  more  of  it ;  when  a  desperate  haste  of  hav- 
ing done  with  it  overtakes  every  one;  when  all  notions  as  to 
right  and  wrong,  evidence  and  no  evidence,  guilt  and  no  guilt,  get 
confused  and  reel  in  one's  brain ;  when  every  actor  in  the  tragi- 
comedy actually  comes  to  the  point  of  wondering  whether  he  is  a 
judge  or  a  prisoner  or  a  counsel,  &ee  or  not,  a  guilty  or  an  innocent 
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man,  awake  or  asleep.     Then,  it  is  at  an  end,  and  the  idea  occurs 
that  there  is  some  good  in  summary  execution  after  all. 

VII.  The  Verdict. 

Fob  the  last  time,  we  are  led  to  court-martial.  It  is  only  six 
in  the  morning  of  a  bright  September  day :  there  are  five  hundred 
and  seventy  questions  drawn  up  for  the  military  jury,  who  want  to 
answer  them  all  in  one  single  day,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we 
were  called  up  at  five,  and  sent  out  without  any  hnakfast  whatever, 
as  the  gaol  regulations  cannot  be  interfered  with. 

Then  comes  the  time  for  beijo^  idwwn  in  the  dock  once  more,  cf 
answering  the  formal  reqoMt  Aether  we  have  anything  to  add  on 
our  defence — 0  ieag^  bo  ! — and  being  shut  up  in  our  waiting-room, 
thaise  io  Mcmain  till  the  delivery  of  the  verdict. 

The  counsel,  knowing  well  that  it  is  a  matter  of  hours,  have 
hurriedly  fled  away.  The  judges  are,  like  us,  shut  up  in  their 
room,  and  still  the  court — we  feel  through  the  wall,  as  it  were,  or 
it  may  be  we  only  guess — ^is  crowded  to  its  utmost,  and  patiently^ 
awaiting  the  result.  We  at  least  have  an  excuse  for  doing  so — that 
we  cannot  help  it.  Sitting  on  the  rough  bench  round  the  wooden^ 
Btructure,  or  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  gravel  ground,  we  chat, 
cheerfully  enough  under  the  eyes  of  our  guards.  Only  one  in  our 
number  is  giving  way  under  the  strain  of  mental  tension,  and, 
thinking  perhaps  of  his  deserted  home,  of  a  wife  or  child  to  whom> 
bis  disappearance  will  be  heavily  felt,  he  isolates  himself  in  a  corner,, 
and,  shutting  his  eyes,  propping  his  weary  head  against  the  wall, 
pretends  to  sleep.  Another,  guilty  of  having  not  kept,  during  the 
trial,  within  the  bounds  of  party  propriety,  and  actually  boasting 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Versaillists 
for  the  purpose  of  betraying  the  Commune,  is  shunned  by  us  all 
like  a  man  with  the  plague.  With  those  two  exceptions,  every- 
body stands  erect  and  looks  straight  in  the  face  of  the  coming  catas- 
trophe. Once  more  we  sum  up  the  case,  disputing  and  debating 
the  odds,  like  betting-men  in  a  racecourse  enclosure.  *  All  con- 
demned to  death !'  thinks  the  majority.  '  All  discharged  T  asserts 
young  Hopeful. 

For  hours  running  we  hold  out,  and  the  general  excitement  does 
not  seem  to  undergo  any  decrease.  But  at  last  a  sense  of  physical 
lassitude  is  stealthily  creeping  over  us  and  crushing  down  our  spirits, 
when  all  at  once,  as  two  o'clock  is  struck,  some  one  explains  the 
general  imeasiness  by  exclaiming, 

'  Two  o'clock,  and  we  have  had  nothing  to  eat  yet !' 

Now  we  know  what  is  the  matter  with  us.  We  are  simply 
ravenous.     Is  it  done  on  purpose  ?     Have  our  kind  gaolers  resorted 
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to  the  scheme  of  making  so  many  Ugolini  of  ns,  and  disposing 
in  that  oonvenient  fashion  of  the  troublesome  harden  ?  Or  is  it 
simply  a  gracious  device  of  theirs  to  weaken  our  nerves  and  make 
us  look  unmanly  at  the  decisive  minute  ?  The  supposition  seems 
to  be  ungenerous ;  but  we  have  experienced  such  strange  treatment 
within  the  last  twelve  weeks — seen  such  extraordinary  outbursts  of 
fanaticism  and  hatred — that  nothing  would  astonish  any  of  us. 

The  guards,  questioned  by  the  proprietors  of  such  stomachs  as 
are  loudest  in  their  cry  for  the  cupboa^,  maintain  the  most  stolid 
uid  stony  composure.  They  have  no  orders  as  to  food,  and  dare 
not,  vrill  not,  take  anything  on  themselves.  Besides,  we  are  now 
pending  the  sittings  under  the  direct  and  special  authority  <A  the 
president  of  the  court-martial,  who  cannot  be  disturbed  in  the 
council-room.  And  to  think  that  meanwhile  our  respective  break- 
fasts, duly  brought  up  to  our  cells  by  the  working  of  the  gaol  regu- 
lations, are  waiting  uselessly ! 

Towards  half-past  three  the  subject  of  victuals  has  decidedly 
absorbed  and  suppressed  all  other  topics.  The  question  is  no  more 
death  or  discharge,  but  to  eat  or  not  to  eat. 

{To  be  e<mHfimd.) 
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THE  IRVING  SUPPER. 
(9fie  Wonting  after.) 


Yes^  yes,  I  hear !     For  Heayen's  sake,  go  away ! 

Rattie  no  more  the  handle  of  the  door, 

Nor  beat  upon  the  panel  till  it  split ! 

*  Hot  water  !*    '  Boots  !*     Ay,  ay,  the  twice-told  tale ; 

And  '  Twelve  o'clock  I*     'Twas  th&t  three  hours  agone, 

Unless  you  lied,  and  since,  methinks,  the  bells, 

The  brutal  bells,  have  jangled  in  mine  ears. 

And  dazed  my  senses  with  their  clamorous  throats. 

The  bells  ?     Why,  then,  'tis  Sunday !     Blessed  day ! 

No  need  to  hurry  from  the  cosy  sheets ; 

No  need  to  face  the  widely-yawning  tub. 

Another  stretch,  a —     What's  this  ?     Copper's  hot ; 

The  trembling  hand,  the  tongue  a  chip  of  wood, 

The  throat  like  wig  of  lime-burner.     Ah,  ha  ! 

Now  I  remember  where  I  supped  last  night — 

Supped  with  old  Shylock  in  the  striped  marquee. 

And  drank  a  butt  of  Heidsieck's  Monopole, 

And  smoked  cigars  like  bowsprits !     Five  o'clock — 

I'll  call  it  five,  but  rather  was  it  six — 

Bang  from  the  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece 

As  into  bed  I  tumbled !     Then  my  dream, 

A  jumble  of  the  real  and  the  ideal. 

Men  that  were  there,  but 'not  as  there  they  were. 

Oddly  tricked  out  and  quaintly  travestied. 

Irving  the  slim,  the  rapt  enthusiast. 

Of  pottle-bellied  Falstaff  played  the  part ; 

His  guests  received  he  with  a  courtly  air. 

The  scholar  shining  through  the  tavern-wit. 

And  making  welcome  all  who  to  him  came. 

Bancroft  as  Puck :  the  solenm  drawling  swell. 

His  eyeglass  gone,  his  crutchstick  laid  aside, 

For  once  threw  off  his  vacuous  insolence. 

And  cut  his  capers  like  a  tricksy  elf. 

Hare  was  Macbeth :  the  nervous  bilious  Hare, 

The  king  of  bygone  fossil-like  old  men, 

Now  roared  and  stamped,  and  in  a  mighty  voice. 
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Like  to  John  Ryder's  in  its  depth  and  tone. 
Invoked  Macdaff ;  and  Honey  was  Macduff — 
Honey,  who  on  our  age  has  stamped  his  mark 
As  dnmken  Eccles  or  as  moamful  Graves. 
Cecil,  who  holds  his  plats  9JiA  pates  dear, 
And  still  at  break  of  day  will  eat  plam-tart, 
Gold  salmon,  lobster-salad,  Stilton  cheese. 
Or  what  yon  will,  in  my  strange  dream  appeared 
The  starred  and  pinched  embodiment  of  him 
Who  sold  the  poison  to  sweet  Romeo. 
Terry,  the  droll,  I  saw  as  Romeo's  self; 
And  Jvliet  none  but  nimble-footed  Royce. 
The  Dromio  twins  were  Davy  James  and  Thome, 
And  handsome  Harry  Conway,  Caliban. 
And  ere  I  ivoke  I  heard  a  rancons  Yoice, 
From  ont  the  comer  of  m  vpeaded  sMMiih^ 
Crying,  '  List,  list,  0  list !'  and  tnming  eeiw, 
Peering  from  out  the  helmet  of  the  Ghost, 
The  well-known  conntenance  of  Johnny  Toole. 


p.  w. 
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THE  CORPS  DE  BALLET. 

By  Dutton  Cook. 


Certain  of  the  children  of  Thespis  may  be  described  as  dumb  from 
their  birth.  They  are  scarcely  his  legitimate  offspring,  however ; 
they  are  rather  his  children  by  adoption — interlopers  in  the  thea- 
trical jEamily,  who  have  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  some  claim  of 
kindred.  They  are  not  the  principals,  bat  the  accessories  of  per- 
formance ;  they  attend  upon  the  histrionic  cart,  form  its  retinue, 
glorify  it — conyerting  it,  indeed,  into  the  triumphal  car  of  a  con- 
queror ;  but  with  no  locutionary  duties  of  a  dramatic  sort  are  they 
intrusted:  efforts  of  declamation  or  recitation  are  not  for  them. 
They  are  processional  and  pageant  figures,  posturers,  mimes,  and 
dancers.  They  are  known  commonly  and  generically  as  the  corps 
de  ballet. 

The  class  has  its  divisions  and  subdivisions.  There  are,  of 
course,  both  male  and  female  members  of  the  ballet,  although 
when  the  ballet  is  spoken  of  it  is  usually  in  reference  to  its  female 
constituents.  In  these  later  years,  indeed,  there  has  been  marked 
decline  in  the  importance  and  the  popularity  of  the  m&le  dancer,  the 
world  in  general  being  rather  disposed  to  concur  with  the  poet 
Southey  in  his  expressed  desire  to  have  all  male  dancers  hamstrung. 
They  can  render  good  service  to  the  theatre,  nevertheless,  aiding 
its  spectacles  and  acting  in  support  of  the  danseuses  and  of  the  female 
members  of  the  corps  de  ballet.  While  of  these  there  are  some  who 
do  nothing  but  dance,  there  are  others  who  scarcely  dance  at  all : 
there  is  the  juvenile  pupil  or  rat,  as  for  indistinct  reasons  she  has 
been  called  these  fifty  years  past ;  and  there  is  the  marcheuse,  an 
auxiliary  of  whom  much  activity  is  not  required,  but  who  assists  the 
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scene  by  some  few  simple  moyements  and  the  mere  (&ci  of  her  phy- 
Bioal  presence.  The  ballet  varies  as  to  its  'numerical  strength  in 
relation  to  the  liberality  of  the  mimager  or  the  pretensions  of  his 
theatre ;  the  thrifty  impresario  being  always  bent  upon  the  small 
economy  of  '  catting  down*  his  dancers  and  supernumeraries.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  told  that,  after  the  unftkYonrable  reception  of 
the  fine  play  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  the  starving  Flemings  who 
damoored  for  bread  in  one  of  the  chief  scenes  were  reduced  from* 
one  hondred  and  fifty — their  number  at  the  first  performance — ^to 
seventy-five.  '  You  see  what  fieimine  is/  noted,  with  bitter  signi- 
ficance, Macready,  the  Philip  of  the  cast ;  *  famine  has  done  its 
work  here.'  Half  a  century  ago  at  our  Haymarket  opera-house 
the  corps  de  ballet  consisted  only  of  sixteen  men  and  sixteen  women. 
This  force  was  led,  however,  by  three  male  and  nine  female  dancers 
of  the  first  and  second  rank.  About  the  same  time  the  Academic 
Boyale  at  Paris  was  provided  with  thirty  male  and  forty  female 
dancers,  in  addition  to  a  cohort  of  children  and  rats.  But  the 
modem  fashion  of  crowding  the  stage  to  its  utmost  limits  in  plays 
of  pageantry  and  spectacle  has  led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  dancers.  While  there  has  been  a  decided  decline  of  ballet  as 
that  entertainment  was  understood  in  the  palmy  days  of  Taglioni 
and  Fanny  Elssler,  of  Gerito  and  Carlotta  Grisi,  there  has  all  the 
same  been  a  great  multiplication  of  ballet>girls.  The  profession  of 
public  dancing  is  not  adopted  the  less  because  it  has  fewer  grind 
prizes  than  once  it  had  to  bestow  upon  its  followers. 

The  rat  de  Vop&a  may  be  fired  by  noble  ambitions ;  may  a8i»ra 
to  be  a  dancer  of  the  first  rank,  and  count  upon  a  career  of  excep« 
tional  success.  As  a  rule,  however,  but  slender  rewards  are  earned 
by  her  great  fatigues,  her  incessant  exertions,  her  long  and  severe 
apprenticeship.  In  theatres  as  distinguished  from  opera-houses  die 
may,  perhaps,  look  for  advancement  to  what  is  called  a  *  speaking 
part,'  and  gradually  she  may  exchange  her  position  as  a  dancer  for 
the  occupation  of  an  actress.  But  usually  the  dancer  remains  a  dancer 
in  the  receipt  of  a  very  small  salary.  And  the  hardships  of  her  educa- 
tion have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  training  must  commence  veiy 
early.  The  best  dancers  are  those  who  began  to  learn  their  profession 
in  their  infancy.  It  is  only  young  girls  who  can  be  ballet-danoers ; 
young  women  who  have  been  without  instruction  at  the  tenderest 
age  can  hope  to  be  nothing  beyond  marcheuses.  The  pupil  is  often 
articled  to  the  ballet-master  for  a  term  of  seven  years  :  he  receives 
a  premium  for  his  services,  or  he  levies  a  percentage  upon  the 
future  earnings  of  his  apprentice.  The  earlier  exercises  are  of 
rather  torturing  character.  To  accustom  the  feet  to  turn  outward 
until  they  form  a  straight  line,  they  are  prisoned  heel  to  heel  in  a 
wooden  groove  or  box.     Then  the  pupil  is  taught  to  stand  on  ooi 
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leg  while  extending  the  other  until  the  foot  rests  upon  a  horizontal 
bar  raised  some  four  or  five  feet  above  the  floor.     These  tasks,  per- 
sisted in  and  repeated  day  after  day,  are  designed  to  strengthen  and 
stretch  the  mnscles,  to  give  suppleness  to  the  joints,  and  freedom  of 
movement  to  the  limbs.     It  has  been  said,  indeed,   that  stage- 
dancing  begins  with  gymnastics,  and  that  the  futore  sylph  has  first 
to  be  securely  bound  to  earth  with  her  feet  in  a  box.     Nor  can  the 
dancer  ever  dispense  with  these  early  exercises :  they  have  to  be 
undertaken    and    repeated   at   firequent  intervals  throughout    her 
career,  or  she  will  incur  certain  loss  of  ease  or  of  lightness.     Other 
studies  of  the  dancer  have  their  technical  nafnes,  but  can  scarcely 
be  rendered  intelligible  without  the  walls  of  the  classroom ;  such 
as  les  jetes,  lea  battemena  grands  et  petitSf  les  taquetia,  les  pirou^ 
ettes^  les  balionsy  les  ronds  de  jambes,  Us  rouettes,  les  bcdances, 
les  pointes,  les  entrechats,  les  developpis,  les  grands  fouettes,  les 
ilevations,  &c.     It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  ballet-^ 
dancing  is  either  an  idle  calling  or  a  simple  art.     Some  few  years 
since  a  scientific  mattre  de  ballet  published  a  profound  work  upon 
the  subject.     He  devoted  chapters  to  general  instructions  ;  then  to 
special  studies  of  the  legs,  of  the  arms,  of  the  body.     He  discoursed 
of  the  principal  positions,  '  with  their  derivatives,  preparations,  and 
terminations,'  offering  observations  upon  such  matters  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  a  dancer  ;   academical,   classical,   and  bacchanalian 
postures;  the  principle  of  counterpoise;  the  bow-legged  and  the 
cross-legged  dancer ;  with  physical  remarks  upon  a  person  in  the 
act  of  springing  fi-om  the  ground,  and  the  different  positions  he 
may  take  in  turning,  stopping,  &c. ;  styles  in  dancing,  the  noble 
and  elevated,  the  demi-caractire,  the  pastoral  and  comic ;  difference 
of  stature  amoug  dancers,  with  notes  upon  the  measure,  rhythm, 
and  cadence  of  dance-music,  &c.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
ballet-master's  art  can  boast  quite  a  literature  of  its  own.     Of  hand- 
books, treatises,  and  essays  upon  the  subject  there  is  quite    an 
abundiance.     M.  Blasis,  at  one. time  ballet-master  at  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Oarden,  claimed  to  have  written  a  score  of 
works  dealing  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  professional  dancing* 
The  famous  Mdlle.  Taglioni  owed  her  success  as  a  premiere 
danseuse  to  the  extreme  severity  of  her  studies  under  her  father. 
M.  Taglioni  was,  indeed,  the  most  exacting  and  infiexible  of  pro- 
fessors, and  compelled  his  pupils  to  toil  imceasingly.     '  Des  sueurs 
abondwtes,  d'accablantes  fatigues,  des  larmes,  rien  n'attendrissait 
le  coBur  de  ce  p6re,  revant  la  gloire  pour  un  talent  qui  portait  son 
nam.'     There  was  little  apparent  promise  about  the  young  appren- 
tice's early  efforts.     During  her  father's  absence — he  was  frequentiy 
engaged  in  the  production   of  new  ballets  at  various  contin^ital 
opera-houses — she  was  confided  to  the  care  of  Coulon,  a  distin- 
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goished  professor  of  dancing.  She  seemed  withont  beauty  at  this 
time;  her  figure  lacked  grace  and  symmetry.  'Est-ce  qne  cette 
petite  bossue  saora  jamais  danser?'  her  class-mates  whispered 
together.  Mdlle.  Taglioni  triomphed  eventaally,  because  she  had 
learnt  her  art  so  completely,  and  because  she  danced  after  t 
fashion  the  theatres  had  not  blown  before.  Her  star  paled  a  littie, 
it  may  be,  in  the  presence  of  the  superior  dramatic  genius  of 
Fanny  Elssler,  who  possessed  special  gifts  as  a  mime ;  but  Mdlk. 
Taglioni,  under  paternal  inspiration,  had  founded  an  ethereal  and 
poetic  method  peculiar  to  herself.  She  has  had  numberless  followers ; 
but  in  her  own  select  and  refined  mode  of  stage-dancing  she  has 
never  been  equalled.  Her  father  had  said,  '  II  faut  que  les  femmes 
et  les  jeunes  fiUes  puissent  te  voir  danser  sans  rougir :  que  ta  danse 
soit  pleine  d'aust^rit6,  de  d^licatesse  et  de  goiit.'  Whereas  M. 
Yestris,  the  rival  professor,  instructed  his  pupils  in  a  very  difierent 
spirit.  ^  Mes  bonnes  amies,  soyez  charmantes,  coquettes,'  he  would 
say  cynically ; '  montrez  dans  tons  vos  mouvements  la  plus  entrainante 
liberty,'  &c.  In  the  world  behind  the  scenes,  affectionate  relations 
seem  to  exist  on  every  side,  and  terms  of  endearment  are  inter- 
changed with  considerable  freedom.  '  Le  maitre  tutoie  toutes  ses 
^l^ves,  grandes  et  petites  :  c'est  Fusage.'  It  may  be  remembered 
that  '  the  sprightly  gentleman  with  a  quantity  of  long  black  hair' — 
the  ballet-master  in  Little  Dorrit — always  addressed  his  charges  in 
the  most  caressing  manner.  '  Now,  darlings  !  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six — go  !  Steady,  darlings !  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six — go  !'  adding,  in  conclusion,  'Everybody  at  eleven  to-morrow, 
darlings  !'  Th^ophile  Gautier  has  credited  a  Parisian  ballet-master 
with  the  following  address  to  his  pupils,  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Yestris  than  of  M.  Taglioni  :  '  AUons  done,  les  genoux  arrondis,  les 
pointes  en  dehors,  de  la  souplesse ;  doucement,  en  mesure,  ne 
sabrez  pas  ce  passage.  Agla6,  un  petit  sourire,  montre  un  pen  tes 
dents,  tu  les  as  belles ;  et  toi  la-bas,  tiens  ton  petit  doigt  reco- 
quille  quand  tu  allonges  la  main,  c'est  marquis,  c'est  gracieux  et 
regence  ;  des  mouvements  ronds,  mademoiselles,  jamais  d'angles ! 
Tangle  nous  perd.  Eh  bien,  Emilie,  qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  cela? 
Nous  sommes  raides,  nous  avons  I'air  d'un  compas  force,  tu  n'aB 
pas  travaille  hier  paresseuse  !  Diable,  diable !  cela  te  recule  d'une 
semaine,'  &c. 

Dr.  Yeron,  as  manager  of  the  Paris  Orand  Opera,  found  his 
early  medical  studies  of  unexpected  service  to  him.  He  was  re- 
quired to  inspect  the  candidates  for  admission  to  his  corys  de  ballet, 
and  to  pronounce  upon  their  qualifications.  *  C'etait  comme  une 
solennite  th^atrale,'  he  writes.  As  dictator  of  choregraphy  he  occu- 
pied a  presidential  armchair  with  the  ballet-masters  seated  beside  him, 
supporting  him.     He  decided  as  to  the  general  health,  constitution, 
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temperament^  proportions,  '  la  finesse  des  attaches  des  pieds  et  des 
mains'  of  the  rats  seeking  employment  upon  his  stage.  Many 
he  fomid  disqualified  for  success  as  dancers.  *  II  m'arriyait  sonyent 
de  faire  cesser  les  lemons  a  de  jeones  enfants  malingres,  cacochymes, 
ressemblant  a  de  petits  vieillards,  et  qne  cet  exercice  affaiblissait  an 
lien  de  les  fortifier.'  For  the  rat  needs  to  be  possessed  of  mnch 
natnral  strength  or  wiriness  of  constitution,  with  complete  sound- 
ness both  of  wind  and  limb.  And  it  may  be  noted  certain  physical 
conditions  attend  upon  practice  of  the  dancer's  art.  The  upper 
mnscles  suffer  by  the  constant  exercise  and  unusual  deyelopment  of 
the  lower,  until  a  certain  disproportion  is  found  to  exist  between  the 
arms  and  legs  of  the  ballerina.  But  the  less  weight  the  dancer  has 
to  carry,  the  more  her  moTements  gain  in  freedom  and  lightness. 
Enlargement  of  the  knee  and  toe-joints,  an  excessive  and  un- 
picturesque  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  dis-  0 
placement  of  the  calf,  and  a  certain  flattening  of  the  leg  in  front, 
form  also  part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  ballet-dancer  for  profes- 
sional success.  Dr.  Y^ron  found  his  ballet  much  afflicted  with 
chronic  cold  in  the  head,  which,  closing  the  passages  of  the  nose, 
compelled  them  to  breathe  only  by  means  of  the  mouth  widely 
opened  therefore,  so  as  to  render  impossible  the  fixed  smile  which 
has  been  thought  indispensable  to  the  face  of  the  stage-dancer. 
The  doctor  at  one  time  contemplated  the  introduction  of  a  probe 
of  indiarubber  into  the  noses  of  his  ballet,  '  fSedre  cesser  cette  espece 
de  retr^cissement  des  deux  cavit^s  nasales.'  He  does  not  relate 
that  he  ever  made  his  experiment,  or,  if  made,  that  it  had  any 
practical  result. 

That  the  dancers  catch  cold  is  not  surprising.  The  region 
behind  the  scenes,  although  it  exercises  a  singular  fascination,  a 
curious  alluring  power  oyer  those  who  have  no  business  there,  is 
bleak  and  barren  and  desperately  draughty,  while  the  attire  of  the 
corps  de-  ballet  is  necessarily  of  the  lightest  and  slightest.  A 
woman's  life  has  been  concisely  summed  up :  '  EUe  s'habille,  babille 
et  se  deshabille.'  And  this  has  been  found  specially  descriptiye  of 
the  existence  of  the  ballet-girl.  She  wears  at  intervals  the  dress 
of  common  life  contrived  as  fashionably  and  of  as  costly  materials  ^ 
as  circumstances  will  permit ;  but  she  is  clothed  for  many  hours 
daily  in  the  costumes  of  the  theatre.  At  rehearsal  she  assumes  a 
dress  which  is  in  part  of  the  streets  and  in  part  of  the  stage :  a 
doth -jacket  surmounts  a  crumpled  ballet-skirt,  faded  fleshings,  and 
soiled  shoes.  At  night  she  appears  by  turns  as  a  gipsy,  a  peasant, 
a  water-nymph,  a  sylph,  a  bayadere ;  and  she  is  required  to  effect 
these  changes  of  costume  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  The  premiere 
danseuse  only  has  a  room  to  herself ;  the  ballerinas  dress  in  gangs 
of  five  or  six,  with  one  dresser  to  attend  upon  each  gang.     The 
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shoes  of  the  dancer,  it  may  be  noted,  are  of  peculiar  form ;  they  are 
made  to  cling  to  the  foot,  and  yet  to  allow  it  perfect  freedom  id 
action.  With  this  yiew  the  sole  of  the  shoe  is  made  half  an  indi 
shorter  than  the  sole  of  the  natural  foot.  The  satin  coy^ing  the 
great  toe  is  then  strengthened  by  being  darned  or  sewn  ot^ ,  and 
the  foot  is  thns  free  to  rest  upon  its  point.  These  shoes  of  ooone 
soon  wear  out,  and  their  constant  renewal  is  a  serious  expense  to 
the  ballet-girl  who  provides  her  own  eqoipments.  In  Paris  the 
dancers'  shoes,  supplied  by  the  administration  of  the  Opera,  are  pie- 
sumed  when  made  of  white  satin  to  suffice  for  six  representations ; 
when  made  of  flesh  colour  they  are  required  to  sarve  upon  ten  ooea- 
sions.  A  dancer  who  is  clever  with  her  needle  can,  of  course,  cover 
the  old  satin  of  her  shoes  with  new.  Other  articles  of  attire  neces- 
sary to  the  ballet-girls'  calling  are  '  fleshing  bodies,'  tariaian  petti- 
coats— ^varying  in  number  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times  or 
the  taste  and  means  of  the  wearer,  but  rarely  less  than  four — and, 
most  important  of  all  perhaps,  the  tights.  These  vary  in  cost,  as  they 
are  made  wholly  of  silk,  partly  of  silk  and  partly  of  cotton,  or — as  in 
the  humbler  theatres — wholly  of  cotton ;  they  may  thus  be  bought 
either  for  a  few  shillings  or  at  an  expense  of  several  pounds.  But  they 
require  to  be  frequently  cleaned  and  their  flesh-colour  to  be  revived 
by  the  use  of  rose-pink ;  while  the  material  is  not  very  durable  and 
has  a  tendency  to  go  into  '  ladders,'  the  failure  of  one  silk  tiiread 
causing  an  open  line  to  run  down  the  entire  length.  Accidents 
from  fire,  if  they  occur  more  rarely  than  once  they  did,  must  yet  be 
counted  among  the  conditions  under  which  the  dancer  exercises  her 
vocation :  stage  lights  flare,  and  stage  dresses  are  very  flimsy. 
By  the  use  of  certain  chemical  solutions  muslin  can  be  deprived  of 
its  inflammability.  But  the  material  thus  treated  becomes  ratiier 
more  expensive,  and  is  supposed  moreover  to  forfeit  something  of 
its  deamess  and  crispness :  the  dancers  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  come  these  ballet-dancers  and  raU  de 
Vop&a?  From  what  classes  are  they  recruited?  What  maimtf 
of  people  are  the  parents  who  thus  devote  their  (Spring  to  the 
Minotaur  of  the  stage  ?  Well,  the  oSer  of  a  few  shillings  weddy 
will  produce  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  little  people  of  vety 
tender  years  to  figure  as  elves,  dwarfe,  gnomes,  and  &iries  in  grand 
new  spectacles  and  pantomimes.  The  carpenters,  gasmen,  scene- 
shifters,  and  other  workmen  attached  to  the  theatre  have,  perhaps, 
the  first  opportunity  of  meeting  the  demand,  and  of  starting  their 
children  in  life  by  compelling  them  to  earn  something  towards  tiieir 
own  support.  The  infantile  performers  drift  towards  the  ballet- 
master's  classes,  become  his  apprentices,  and  gradually  are  enrolled 
in  the  corps  de  ballet  of  the  theatre.     The   success   of  certain 
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children  leads  to  the  introduction  of  other  children  to  the  professioi^ 
of  dancing.     The  parents  of  rats  cannot  afford  to  be  Tory  particular,. 
and,  after  all,  the  dancer  need  not  be  otherwise  than  respectable* 
Things  that  in  England  are  brought  about  in  a  haphazard  way  are, 
of  course,  in  France  under  legislative  supervision  and  control.     The  ^ 
Grand  Opera  is  almost  an  official  institution,  and  the  dancing- 
school  in  connection  with  it  is  known  to  the  mothers  of  the  pupUs  '- 
as  'la  classe  du  gouvemement.'     It  results  that  in  France  the^ 
ballet  has  obtained  a  greater  prominence  and  significance   than 
England  has  ever  awarded  it,  while  the  JiUe  d' opera  of  Paris  has- 
become  a  fiEur  more  distinct  and  typical  personage  than  the  English 
ballet-girl. 

To  the  visitors  behind  the  scenes — and  there  are  always  visitors 
behind  the  scenes — ^Dr.  Veron  tenders  useful  practical  advice.    *  Ne 
vouB  approchez  pas  trop  pres  des  danseoses  ni  meme  des  chanteuses ; . 
elles  couvriraient  peut-etre  de  blanc  votre  habit  et  trahiraient  ainsi 
vos  conversations  trop  intimes  avec  eUes.'     The  fierce  light  that  • 
beats  upon  the  players  compels  them  to  employ  toilet  artifices  of  a- 
very  pronounced  sort.     Upon  the  stage  beauty  needs  to  be  highly^ 
accentuated  :  colour  must  be  exaggerated,  complexions  loaded  with 
white  and  red,  eyebrows  blackened,  and  dark  lines  drawn  round  the 
eyes  and  prolonged  towards  the  temples,  to  represent  eyelashes  of 
prodigious  length,  and  to  impart  an  enlarged  look  to  the  eyes ;  and 
lips  must  be  brightly  crimsoned  that  the  teeth  may  seem  by  contrast 
the  whiter.     The  performers  are  painted,  like  the  scenes,  broadly 
and  coarsely ;  but  VoptiqtLe  du  theatre  lends  harmony  and  proper- 
tion  to  the  colouring.     Upon  a  large  stage,  beauty  to  be  effective 
firom  the  point  of  view  of  tiie  audience,  should  be  rather  robust  than  < 
refined ;  small  and  delicate  features,  the  gentler  charms  of  expres- 
sion, become  insignificant  and  unimpressive ;  a  really  pretty  woman 
is  prettier  off  the  stage  than  on  it.     But  out  of  ruder  materials  the   - 
theatre  constructs  a  specious  beauty  of  its  own,  and  thus  turns  the 
massive  nose,  the  wide  mouth,  the  staring  eyes,  to  advautageoua 
account.     There  is  a  sort  of  &shion  in  beauty,  and  of  late  years 
blondes  have  been  awarded  the  favour  and  admiration  formerly  en- 
joyed by  brunettes.     The  result  has  been  a  great  demand  for  false 
flaxen  tresses  and  increased  recourse  to  pearl-powder  on  the  part  of 
the  corps  de  ballet. 

There  is  danger  in  generalising  even  about  distinct  classes,  and 
questions  concerning  the  state  of  education  and  morality  of  the  corps  ~ 
de  ballet  may  well  therefore  be  approached  with  some  hesitation. 
The  education  of  our  ballet-girls  of  the  future  will  depend  upon  the 
activity  of  the  School  Board ;  at  present  their  education  is  that, 
perhaps,  of  the  children  of  tha  working-classes  in  general — the 
measure  of  education  allotted  to  the  daughters  of  agricultural  la- 
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bonrers  and  of  yery  small  shopkeepers,  to  factory-hands  anddomestie 
servants.  There  are  ballet-girls  who  are  extremely  illiterate,  while 
there  are  ballet-girls  who  are  fairly  accomplished :  it  being  under- 
stood that  Whitechapel  has  its  corps  de  ballet  equally  witli  the  operi- 
honses  in  the  Haymarket  and  GoTent  Garden.  Those  memb^  of 
the  corps  de  ballet  of  the  Grand  Op6ra,  who  are  said  to  spell  well,  to 
play  the  piano,  to  know  English,  to  read  Madame  de  Sevigoe,  Bons- 
sean,  and  Gfaateaubriand,  '  et  qoi  ayaient  da  style,'  may  be  viewed  ts 
exceptional  cases  ;  but  instances  may  be  found  of  English  ballet- 
girls  possessed  of  education  far  in  advance  of  their  station  in  life. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  they  are  often  splendidly 
attired  and  prominently  presented  under  a  grand  glare  of  gas,  their 
station  is  really  one  of  exceeding  humbleness.  They  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  dramatic  artists;  they  but  pertain  to  the  fringe  of 
ihe  histrionic  profession :  they  are  merely  the  living  furmtnre  of  the 
stage,  receiving  for  their  simple  services  the  scantiest  wages.  But 
no  doubt  a  spurious  importance  attaches  to  them  because  of  the  ad- 
miration they  excite  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Edmund  Sparklers  of 
society,  while  a  certain  class  of  fatuous  elderly  gentiemen  have  always 
distinguished  themselves  as  the  idolisers  of  the  corps  de  ballet. 

Mrs.  Merdle,  it  may  be  remembered,  said  of  her  son  that  he  wis 
^hree-and-twenty,  a  little  gay. — *  a  thing  society  is  accustomed  to  in 
young  men' — and  very  impressible ;  she  pronounced,  moreover,  thit 
the  stage  had  a  fascination  for  young  men  of  that  class  of  character, 
while  she  confessed  that  in  saying  the  stage  she  meant '  the  people 
on  it  of  the  female  sex.'     She  proceeded, '  When  I  heard,  therefore, 
that  my  son  was  supposed  to  be  fascinated  by  a  dancer,  I  knew  whit 
that  usually  meant  in  society,  and  c<Hifided  in  her  being  a  danoer 
at  the  opera,  where  young  men  moving  in  society  are  usually  fasci- 
nated.'    When  the  morality  of  the  corps  de  ballet  is  under  oon- 
sideration  it  maybe  well  to  take  into  account  the  facility  with  which 
the  young  men  moving  in  society  permit  themselves  to  be  fascinated 
by  the  dancers.     Mr.  Sparkler's  advances  being  checked  by  Miss 
Fanny  Dorrit  in  an  unexpected  manner,  he  was  brought  to  the 
point  of  proposing  marriage ;  other  Sparklers  have  proceeded  in 
like  manner,  and  found  wives  among  the  corps  de  ballet.    'Advances' 
are  not  always  checked,  however ;  every  dancer  is  not  a  Miss  Fanny 
Dorrit ;  and  thus  the  virtue  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  in  this  lesfed 
resembling  the  virtue  of  other  people,  suffers  in  proportion  to  the 
temptations  it  undergoes.  Unfortunately  it  happens  that  the  dancers 
are  peculiarly  exposed  to  *  advances,'  while  there  is  much  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession  likely  to  inflame  personal  vanity,  and  in- 
duce a  love  of  even  the  grossest  forms  of  admiration  and  flattery* 
The  dancer's  profession  does  not  necessarily  tend  toward  vice,  how- 
ever, while  the  virtue  of  industry  is  inseparable  from  it :  let  it  be 
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repeated  that  there  can  be  no  stage  dancing  without  the  most  con- 
stant attention,  stady,  and  practice.  It  woold  be  absnrd  to  say 
that  all  dancers  are  yicious ;  it  would  be  nntrae  to  say  that  all 
dancers  are  virtaons.  But  what  is  tme  of  their  edncational  state 
is  trne  also  of^  their  moral  condition.  A  certain  discount  being 
allowed  for  the  blandishments  and  enticements  to  which  their  pro- 
fession and  the^  folliea  of  fashion  render  them  liable,  their  morality 
will  probably  compare  with  the  morality  of  their  social  compeers — to 
be  looked  for,  as  already  stated,  rather  low  down  in  the  world's 
grades.  It  may  be  added  that  onr  English  corps  de  ballet  nmnbers 
in  its  ranks' msny  matried  women  of  respectable  dbazacter.  For  the 
Golombines  of  the  tiieatre  are  apt  to  many-early  la  life — not  always 
the  Harlequins,  be  it  understood : '  they  find  husbaods  sometimes  in 
the  orchestra;  or  among  the  minor  players ;  occasionally  they  mate 
with  the  workmen  or  artificers  of  the  establishment.  The  children 
of  Thespis — like  the  children  of  Israel  for  that  matter — are  much 
disposed  to  intermarrying,  or  '  breeding-in'  as  trainers  call  it,  though 
at  times  they  unite  themselyes  to  aliens  in  race,  strangers  within 
the  gates,  or  'non-professionals.' 
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We  have  talked  and  smiled  for  two  hours  and  more 

(As  here  in  the  carriage  we  sit  alone), 
Till  the  mother  of  mischief  whispered,  '  Bore !' 

And  I  almost  hated  my  bride's  sweet  tone ; 
That  dulcet  tone  that  is  neyer  raised 

In  anger  or  bitterness,  pain  or  loTe ; 
It  was  always  soft,  when  she  blamed  or  praised, 

As  the  gentlest  coo  of  a  tortle-doTe. 

But  now  she  is  dozing,  or  feigns  to  doze, 

And  pillows  her  cheek  on  a  shapely  palm ; 
On  her  face  is  a  tender  tinge  of  rose, 

On  her  lips  a  smile  of  eternal  calm. 
I  wake,  and  watch  her,  and  sadly  dream 

Of  eyes  that  are  closed  in  a  deeper  rest ; 
Dear  dark-gray  eyes,  that  would  glisten  and  gleam 

With  the  light  of  feeling  but  half  expressed ! 

I  think  of  a  woman  with  darker  hair, 

And  cheeks  that  were  pallid  with  pain  and  doubt ; 
For  she  loTed  too  well  to  be  calm  and  fair. 

And  the  strength  of  the  passion  wore  her  out ; 
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A  fool,  a  dreamer,  the  world  would  say, 

Who  staked  her  all  on  a  single  throw ; 
And  she  lost  it, — lost  it,  and  went  her  way 

To  that  unknown  land  where  such  dreamers  go. 

So  she  sleeps  in  peace  in  her  quiet  graye, 

By  an  old  gray  church  that  is  near  the  sea ; 
For  her  there  is  rest  where  the  alders  wave, 

And  the  fret  of  a  weary  life  for  me. 
My  bride  uncloses  her  doye-like  eyes, 

And  turns  her  face  to  the  setting  sun  : 
*  I  was  dreaming,'  she  says,  in  soft  surprise, 

*  That  you  said  the  journey  was  nearly  done.' 

SABAH  DOUDNEY. 
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Chapter  XXXn. 

HOW  8TBPHEV  STILL  HAD  DBBAM8. 

A  LITTLE  cloud  in  the  sky,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  Stephoi 
saw  it  in  the  heavens  when  Jack  Baker  qnoted  Aldemey  Codd's 
words.  If  Jack,  who  never  looked  s^rwards,  had  seen  it,  it  would 
haye  spread  over  the  whole  horizon,  and  obscnred  the  sun  long 
before  he  returned  from  his  embassy.  He  sought  his  friend  im- 
mediately. 

'  It  is  all  up,'  he  reported ;  '  I  am  certain  they  have  found  out 
everything.' 

*  What  have  they  found  out  ?'  asked  Stephen. 

*  I  don't  know.     She  didn't  tell  me.     But  I  am  certain — ' 

*  Hang  it,  man,  be  reasonable !'  Stephen  said.  '  What  makes 
you  certain  ?' 

'  Look  here,  Hamblin.  I  find  the  young  lady  happy,  radiant, 
not  cast  down  at  all.  She  is  all  smiles  and  happiness ;  she  isn't 
the  least  afiraid  of  you.  When  I  suggested  a  companion,  she  first 
laughed,  and  then  she  smiled.  You  know  their  cunning  way  when 
they  have  got  a  secret  all  to  themselves,  and  like  to  hug  it ;  and 
then  she  became  grave,  and  tried  to  work  herself  into  a  rage,  but 
couldn't  see  her  way,  even  though  she  talked  about  you.  Bat  what 
she  said  afterwards  was  more  important  still.' 

*  What  was  that?' 

* "  Tell  my  uncle,"  she  said,  "  that  if  I  refused  any  compro- 
mise three  months  ago,  when  I  was  in  doubt  and  despair,  ten  tunes 
as  much  would  I  refuse  to  make  any  now,  when — "  And  then  she 
broke  off  short.  Make  what  you  like  out  of  that,  Hamblin.  To 
me  it  means  fighting,  with  plenty  of  evidence  in  the  background. 
And  I  wish  I  saw  my  way  clear  to  that  thou  that  I  fooled  away 
on  your  representations.' 

'  Come,  Jack,'  said  Stephen,  trying  to  make  a  show  of  confi- 
dence  which  he  did  not  feel — '  come,  don't  be  alarmed  about  yoor 
little  venture.  It's  as  safe  as  the  Bank ;  I  tell  you,  for  the  ban- 
dredth  time,  that  they  cannot  have  found  anything,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  find.      My  brother  never  married.     Let   them  do 
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their  worst.     And  as  for  the  money,  it  doesn't  matter  to  you  how 
long  you  wait.* 

*  Doesn't  it  ?'  said  Jack.  'I  can  tell  yon  then  that's  non- 
sense. Why,  there's  scarcely  a  Honse  in  London  that  can  let  an 
outstanding  thousand  go  like  that.  Hang  it,  it  takes  long  enough 
to  make !  And  one  neyer  knows  what  may  happen.  I've  got  the 
biggest  thing  on  at  the  present  moment — ^but  never  mind  that.' 

So  the  great  speculator  in  tea  had  his  personal  anxieties,  a 
reyelation  which  brought  some  comfort  to  Stephen's  soul. 

*  Another  thing/  Jack  went  on,  smoothing  his  moustache,  and 
speaking  with  a  little  hesitation ;  ^  you  may  attach  no  importance 
to  it,  but  I  do.  When  a  girl  who  is  going  to  be  a  pauper  gets  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  a  man — ^well,  a  man  like  myself — she  don't 
as  a  rule  burst  out  laughing  in  his  face.' 

'Was  that  what  happened  to  you.  Jack?'  Stephen  asked, 
smiling. 

*  Yes,  it  was.  I  don't  mind,  to  you,  owning  that  it  was.  She 
laughed  in  my  face.  Yet  I  actually  proposed  to  her,  although  she 
may  not  haye  a  penny.     What  do  you  think  of  that,  Hamblhi  ?' 

*  Think  of  your  proposal  ?  Why,  I  suppose  it  was  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  on  which  you  lent  me  the  thousand  pounds* 
You  thought  there  was  money  behind,  eh  ?  From  me  or  my  niece, 
one  or  the  other,  you  would  stand  to  win.' 

*  Very  likely,'  said  Jack ;  'but  why  did  she  laugh  ?  that's  what 
I  want  to  know.  I'm  not  a  man  accustomed  to  be  laughed  at.  What 
is  there  ridiculous  about  me  ?  Isn't  a  Bunter  Baker  as  good  as  a 
Hamblin  ?' 

'  Can't  say,  I  am  sure,'  replied  Stephen.  '  If  you  attach  any 
importance  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  a  girl  like  that,  yon  had 
better  ask  her  for  a  reason.  So  she  wouldn't  have  you.  Ah,  you 
see,  my  boy,  it  is  very  well  to  talk  about  a  girl  going  to  be  a 
paup^ ;  but  Alison  isn't  a  pauper  yet,  and  she  doesn't  quite  under- 
stand  what  poverty  means  !     Go  and  ask  her  this  time  next  year.' 

*  You  think  you  will  have  the  estate  then  ?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  shall.  And  I  need  not  tell  you,  Jack  Baker,  that 
unless  that  little — ' 

*  Stop  I'  cried  Jack;  'I  tell  you  again  that  I  won't  have  that 
magnificent  creature — who  ought  to  be  on  the  boards,  by  Ghtd,  in 
black  velvet,  and  she'd  outshine  the  lot ! — called  a  little  devil.' 

*  Very  good,'  said  Stephen ;  '  call  her  what  you  like.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  unless  she  submits  and  eats  humble  pie,  she  shall  not 
have  one  brass  farthing  out  of  me,  whether  you  marry  her  or  whether 
you  do  not.' 

Stephen,  alternating  between  fits  of  despondency  and  elation, 
was  now  in  the  latter  stage.     He  was  confident — he  was  ready  to 
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meie  oat  panishment  or  reward  to  his  enemies  or  friends^  as  they 
deserved  it. 

Jack  Baker  went  away  to  the  City.  Stephen  continued  in  this 
hot  fit  of  confidence.  No  harm  could  come  to  him ;  his  case  was 
strong  and  sound :  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  enemy  would  gire 
in.  Everybody  knows  the  state  of  mind  which,  as  superstitions 
folk  hold,  precedes  some  great  calamity.  The  victim  is  foolishly, 
childishly,  recklessly  confident  and  happy;  he  disregards  those 
warnings  which  used  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  lives  of  our 
ancestors :  magpies,  black  cats,  crows,  hares,  run  across  his  path 
tinheeded  ;  screech-owls  hoot  and  he  hears  them  not ;  brindled  cats 
mew  and  he  only  laughs  ;  knives  are  crossed,  salt  is  spilled,  dreams 
ave  told  before  breakf&st,  and  he  recks  not;  the  visions  of  the 
night  have  brought  him  squalling  babies,  and  he  forgets  them ;  he 
stumbles  at  the  threshold  and  thinks  nothing  of  it ;  the  day  is 
Friday,  the  thirteenth,  and  he  regards  it  not :  every  kind  of  mira- 
culous warning  is  lavished  upon  that  man,  and  he  goes  on  to  his 
doom,  laughing  and  careless.  Stephen  was  that  reckless  man :  his 
dream  had  but  one  more  day  to  run,  and,  as  if  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  he  reveUed,  and  loUed,  and  hugged  himself  in  the  con- 
templation and  imagination  of  his  coming  wealth. 

'They  have  been  searching,  advertising,  running  here  and 
there  for  six  months,'  he  said  to  himself;  '  nothing  has  come  of  it, 
because  there  has  been  nothing  to  come.  Why,  I  know  that 
Anthony  was  never  married.  As  for  Alison's  motiier,  they  must 
£nd  one  for  her,  and  I  daresay  they  will.  And  as  Ajithony  was 
never  in  Scotland,  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  attempt  being  made  to 
prove  a  marriage.  Old  BiUiter  hates  me,  but  then  old  BiUiter  is  not 
a  ^common  rogue.     That  is  very  certain.' 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon  in  June.  From  his  chambers  in  Pall 
Mall  he  looked  up  and  down  that  street,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sight 
of  the  rich,  who  enjoyed,  though  they  hardly  appeared  to  enjoy,  the 
-we^th  which  was  about  to  be  his. 

'  They  were  bom  to  it,'  he  murmured,  sitting  in  an  easy-chair 
at  the  open  window,  and  watching  Hiejeunesse  doree,  as,  splendid  in 
raiment,  knightly  in  bearing,  they  went  up  and  down  the  steps  of 
the  clubs,  or  sauntered  along  the  pavement ;  '  they  were  bom  to  it, 
they  never  knew  anything  else,  I  suppose.  Why  the  devil  do  they 
look  so  melancholy  ?  They  should  have  been  hungry  after  unattain- 
able pleasures,  like  me,  to  know  what  money  can  bring,  what  it  is 
worth,  even  at  five-and-forty.  They  should  have  been  sons  of  a 
Diethodical  and  fragal  London  merchant,  who  would  keep  them  to  a 
starvation  allowance  of  pocket-money,  would  look  on  every  little  out- 
burst as  a  mortal  sin,  would  inculcate  the  most  rigid  views  of  religion, 
and  then  leave  almost  everything  to  an  elder  brother,  who  didn't 
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know  how  to  spend,  and  hadn't  a  spirit  above  his  indigo  bags.  Then 
they  would  look  more  contented  than  they  do  now. 

*  I  had  some  spending  oat  of  those  few  thousands  ;  they  lasted 
a  conple  of  years,  I  think,  if  I  remember  right.  Then  came  my 
mother's  Uttle  fortune,  all  her  sayings ;  not  much,  but  something 
to  give  a  man  another  little  fling.  There  was  no  occasion  to  saye 
it,  because  Anthony  himself  told  me  he  had  promised  my  mother 
never  to  give  me  up.  Why,  it  would  have  been  unchristian  not  to 
have  accepted  that  most  sacred  trust.  I  did  accept  it.  I  said  to 
myself:  '*  Stephen,  old  boy,  you  are  your  brother's  charge,  you  are 
the  desolate  orphan  for  whom  he  has  pledged  himself  to  find  the 
comforts  and  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life."  And 
I  must  say  that  Anthony  behaved  like  a  trump  in  every  way  except 
one — he  had  no  business  to  bring  that  girl  home. 

'  She's  done  all  the  mischief.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her,  I  should 
have  stepped  without  a  question  into  the  property.  And  her  im- 
pudence !  no  compromise,  if  you  please.  Why,  I  only  meant  to 
bring  her  to  an  ofier,  and  then  to  throw  it  back  in  her  face.  Sorry 
she  refused  Jack  Baker,  though.  That  young  man  thinks  I  am 
likely  to  let  her  have  half,  does  he  ?  Ho !  ho  !  what  a  sell  for  him 
when  he  had  got  her,  when  it  was  too  late,  when  he  had  found 
out  her  temper,  and  when  he  really  knew  that  she  wasn't  going  to 
have  a  penny.  You,  Miss  Alison  Hamblin,  or  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  call  yourself,  may  go  to  the  devil.  As  for  making  you  an 
allowance,  I'd  rather  chuck  the  money  into  the  Thames.  I  shall 
have  her  here  on  her  knees  before  long. 

'  The  partners,  too  ;  I  wonder  how  much  of  Anthony's  money 
was  locked  up  in  the  House.  Sure  to  be  a  very  large  sum.  Well, 
I  shall  get  them  here  on  their  knees  too.  And  then  I  shall  with- 
draw it  all,  and  smash  the  House.  What  do  I  care  for  the  House  ? 
I've  got  the  money,  and  I'm  going  to  spend  it.  Time  that  the 
Hamblins  left  o£f  saying. 

'  There  is  Aldemey  Codd :  what  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  Let  him 
go  on  his  knees,  too,  and  I  will  see.  He  is  a  useful  sort  of  man, 
one  of  those  who  go  up  and  down  and  talk ;  I  think  I  shall  forgive 
Aldemey,  and  lend  him  money  occasionally.  A  man  is  better  for  a 
jackal  or  two  to  run  about  at  his  bidding.' 

Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  went  off  into  a  vision  of  impossible 
joys  which  the  money  was  to  purchase  him.  They  were  chiefly  the 
joys  which  come  from  watching  other  people's  envy  and  admiration, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Stephen  had  all  his  life  enjoyed  almost 
everything  that  a  rich  man  can  command.  One  thing,  however, 
was  wanting :  he  could  not  boast  of  possession.  He  was  always 
dependent. 

Well,  that  was  over  now,  he  was  free ;  he  was  rich,  or  was 
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going  to  be  in  a  Tory  little  while ;  he  was  going  to  step  before  the 
world  as  the  nndonbted  possessor  of  a  prin^y  fortune. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reyerie  by  a  modest  knock  at  his  door. 

It  was,  to  his  amazement,  no  other  than  Aldemey  Codd  himsdf^ 
who  had  abstained  from  calling  since  the  day  of  his  joining  the  side 
of  the  enemy. 

*  Yon,  Aldemey  !* 

*  Yes,  Stephen,'  replied  Aldemey  meekly.     ^  May  I  come  in  ?' 

^  Gome  in,  man,  come  in,*  said  Stephen.  *  Why,  your  new 
friends  seem  to  treat  yon  better  than  yonr  old  ones.  Wlien  yon  and 
I  went  about  together,  you  never  could  afford  such  coats  and  hits. 
How  do  you  do  it,  Aldemey  ?' 

Stephen  spoke  quite  pleasantly.     This  encouraged  Aldemey. 

*I  haye  been  engaged  in  regular  work,'  he  said,  'for  the 
partners  in  the  House.' 

*  He  speaks  as  if  there  was  only  one  House  in  the  world.' 

*  There  is  but  one  for  me,'  replied  Aldemey  simply.  '  I  haye 
been  engaged  in  making  researches  in  parish-registers.' 

*  And  what  haye  you  found  ?' 

*  Nothing,'  said  Aldemey. 

'  Of  course  you  haye  not  found  anything.  And  you  neyer  wilL 
Are  you  going  to  giye  up  a  wild-goose  chase  and  come  back  to  your 
old  friends  ?  I  forgiye  you,  old  boy,  and  you  may  retum  whwiever 
you  like.' 

'Thank  you,  Stephen,'  said  Aldemey,  witti  great  humility; 
*  that  is  yery  good  of  you.  And  I  always  said  you  had  a  good  heart. 
I  haye  found  nothing.  And  I  fear  I  cannot  much  longer  yeniare 
to  draw  upon  the  House  for  time  spent  in  reading  registers.  But  if 
I  haye  found  nothing,  Gilbert  Yorke  has.' 

Stephen  started  and  tumed  pale,  for  Aldemey  looked  round  the 
room  and  whispered  these  words. 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Aldemey  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know.  They  hayen't  told  me  yet.  They  will  tell 
me,  of  course,  presently ;  but  I  know  nothing  except  that  Alison 
is  happy,  and  that  Gilbert  Yorke  has  written  letters  which  haye 
put  your  cousins  Augustus  and  William  in  excellent  spirits.' 

'  What  have  they  found  ?' 

'  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know.  One  thing  only  I  heard.  The 
last  words  which  Augustus  said  to  his  partner  were  these :  ''  So 
then,  after  all,  Alison  need  not  blush  for  her  mother."  This  morn- 
ing another  letter  came  from  him,  the  purport  of  which  I  do  not 
know.  And  he  has  now  arrived  at  the  office  kai  is  closeted  with 
the  chiefs.' 

Stephen  sprang  to  his  feet. 

''*So,  then,  Alison  need  not  blush  for  her  mother?"    That 
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was  what  yon  heard.  "  Need  not  blnsh  ?"  What  constrnction  do 
yon  pnt  upon  those  words,  Alderney?* 

'  What  can  be  pnt  ?  Stephen,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  give 
in.  There  is  yet  time.  No  one  knows  that  I  have  called  here ;  no 
one  will  eyer  snspect  that  I  heard  those  words,  or  that  I  came 
here  to  warn  yon.  There  is  time ;  sit  down.  For  heayen's  sake, 
don't  stare  at  me  in  that  way.  Sit  down,  and  write  to  Augustus. 
Witiidraw  your  claim  ;  say  that  you  are  sorry ;  say  that  you  will 
not  stand  between  Alison  and  her  father's  fortune.  Stephen,  if  you 
do  this,  all  may  yet  be  well.* 

Stephen's  Ups  were  parched  and  his  throat  dry. 

*  Don't  chatter,  Alderney,'  he  said.  *  Let  me  think.  *^  She 
need  not — "  Why,  it  may  mean  anything.  You  haye  no  reason 
for  belieying  it  to  bear  the  construction  that  you  want  me  to  put 
upon  it.' 

'  No.  Yet  I  am  certain,  from  the  satisfoction  of  both,  that  the 
words  do  bear  that  construction.' 

Stephen  laughed ;  yet  his  laughter  had  no  mirth  in  it. 

*  You  are  not  a  bad  fellow,  Alderney,  though  you  haye  gone 
oyer  to  the  wrong  side.  But  you  are  not,  in  this  instance,  particu- 
larly wise.  You  belieye,  I  daresay,  that  there  is  something  found 
out  at  last.' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it.' 

*  And  you  come  to  warn  us.  Very  good.  I  am  obUged  to  you, 
Alderney ;  but  I  shall  remain  as  I  am.  No  surrender :  my  whole 
claim,  or  nothing.' 

*  Then,  Stephen,'  said  Alderney,  sighing,  '  it  wiU  be  nothing.' 

*  That  is  my  look-out.' 

'  Stephen,  think  how  the  whole  matter  may  be  amicably 
arranged  before  it  is  too  late.  You  haye  made  your  cousins,  your 
niece,  the  whole  family,  your  enemies.  When  they  triumph  you 
will  haye  no  mercy  shown  you.  Out  of  your  brother's  estate  you 
will  haye  nothing.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  your  own  fortxme, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  is  yery  heayily  dipped,  and  I  doubt  whether 
you  can  liye  as  you  haye  been  accustomed  to  liye  upon  your  priyate 
resources.' 

*  That  too,  Alderney,  is  my  look-out.' 

'  Another  thing,'  persisted  Alderney,  '  your  brother  Anthony 
intended — there  can  be  no  doubt  whateyer  that  he  intended  to 
leaye  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his  daughter ;  you  cannot  deny  that.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  know  what  my  brother's  intentions 
were.     He  neyer  confided  them  to  me.' 

^  He  was  so  good  a  fellow,  Stephen,  that  you  ought  to  respect 
his  wishes.     What  do  you  honestly  think  he  meant  to  do  ?' 

'  I  belieye  that  he  proposed  leaying  me,  not  Alison,  the  fortune 
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which  should  be  mine  by  law,  and  making  an  adequate  proyision 
for  his  daughter.  Acting  on  this  belief,  I  have  twice  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Alison,  offering  a  compromise.  Twice  my  message  has 
been  receiyed  with  scorn,  and  my  messenger  insnited.' 

'  Then  I  can  say  no  more/  said  Aldemey.  '  As  we  say  with 
the  Classic,  "  Qnem  Dens  Tolt  perdere  prins  dementat."  Yoor 
brain  is  tamed,  Stephen.' 

*  Come,  Aldemey,  I  will  not  discuss  the  thing  with  yon  any 
more.  It  is  absnrd ;  I  shall  not  surrender  anything ;  and  I  will 
bring  that  girl  to  submission  before  I  have  done.' 

'  You  will  not  do  that,  Stephen,  if  I  know  Alison  Hamblin. 
She  is  as  determined  as  yourself.' 

'  We  shall  try,'  said  Stephen,  smiling  unpleasantly. 

Aldemey  withdrew.  He  had  done  his  best,  and  things  must 
take  their  own  course.  But  he  was  troubled.  There  would  now  be 
no  such  pleasant  family  reconciliation  as  he  had  looked  forward  to. 

He  returned  to  the  City,  and  sought  his  cousin  Augustus. 

<  Tell  me,'  he  said,  *  if  you  have  found  anything.' 

Augustus  got  up,  and  shut  the  door  carefully. 

'  Aldemey,'  he  said,  *  I  thought  this  morning  that  we  had  got 
out  of  the  mess.  I  find  now,  after  an  interview  with  Gilbert  Yoike, 
that  we  have  only  got  into  one. 

*  A  mess ! — what  kind  of  a  mess  ?' 

'  I  wish  we  had  neyer  looked  into  the  thing  at  all.  I  almost 
wish  we  had  let  Stephen  have  the  estate  and  do  what  he  liked 
with  it.' 

'But  what  is  it?' 

*  I  cannot  teU  you  till  to-morrow.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
greatest  surprise,  the  greatest  constemation,  has  £Edlen  upon  us.' 

'  But  I  oyerheard  you  this  morning  saying  that  Alison  need  not 
blush  for  her  mother.' 

'  I  did  say  so*  That  was  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Gilbert. 
Her  mother's  marriage  is  clearly  established.' 

'  Then  I  do  not  understand.' 

'  Neyer  mind  now,  Aldemey,'  said  Augustus  ;  *  we  haye  to  con- 
sider what  is  best  to  be  done.  You  had  better  leaye  us  now.  Say 
nothing,  guess  nothing.  Come  here  if  you  like  to-morrow  at  twelve 
— we  have  invited  Stephen  to  confer  with  us  at  that  time — then  you 
will  learn  all.' 

He  quietly  pushed  Aldemey  out  of  the  room,  and  retumed  to 
his  desk,  where  he  sat  with  his  paper  before  him,  puzzled  and 
bewildered. 

Presently  his  partner,  William  the  Silent,  came  into  the  room, 
and  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  Both  shook  their  heads 
without  speaking. 
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'  AugoBios/  said  William. 

*  William/  said  Augustas. 

Both  shook  their  heads  again,  and  then  William  got  up  and  went 
oat  again  as  silently  as  he  had  entered. 

Stephen's  golden  dream  was  distarbed ;  tranqaillity,  which  is  a 
necessary  for  golden  dreams,  had  deserted  him.  He  left  his 
chambers  and  wandered  to  his  dab ;  he  tried  to  play  billiards,  bat 
his  hand  shook.  Three  old  fogies  who  played  whist  eyeiy  after- 
noon asked  him  to  take  a  hand ;  he  did ;  he  revoked,  and  saw  no 
Blae-Peters,  and  tramped  his  partner's  trick,  and  forgot  the  cards, 
and  conmiitted  eyery  atrocity  that  a  whist-player  can  commit :  he 
broke  the  whole  code  of  Cayendish.  After  seeing  a  doable  hamper 
fooled  away,  his  partner  rose  in  silent  dignity  and  left  the  hoase. 

Then  Stephen  tried  to  read  the  papers,  and  foand  no  interest  in 
any.  He  wandered  aboat  the  streets,  torn  by  a  doabt  whether  he 
had  not  better  eyen  now  agree  with  his  adversary  qoickly. 

At  dinner-time  he  expected  Jack  Baker,  bat  that  worthy  did 
not  appear.  He  dined  alone ;  he  sat  in  the  smoking-room  with  a 
magazine  before  him,  which  he  did  not  read,  thinking  oyer  what 
might  happen,  and  taking  a  gloomy  yiew  of  things  which  even  the 
claret  bad  not  been  able  to  remoye.  At  nine  he  went  home  to  his 
chambers. 

Ty^o  letters  were  on  his  table.     The  first  was  from  Jack  Baker. 

*  My  dear  Hamblin'  (he  said), — *  Send  me  oyer  at  once  as  mach 
as  yoa  can  spare  of  the  thoasand  pounds  I  lent  yoa ;  or  raise  money 
somehow,  and  let  me  haye  it  all.  I  sappose  yoa  haye  heard  what 
has  happened  ?  There  has  not  been  so  sadden  a  fall  in  prices  in 
the  memory  of  man.  I  am  hit,  bat  I  shall  weather  the  storm  some- 
how, I  daresay.  Let  me  haye  the  money  to-morrow. — Years 
eyer,  J.  b.  b.* 

'  He's  smashed,'  said  Stephen,  patting  down  the  letter ;  '  smash 
is  the  meaning  of  that  letter.  Well,  he  has  had  his  day.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  thoasand,  I  had  better  stick  to  it.' 

He  opened  the  other  letter.  It  was  from  his  coasin,  Aagastas 
Hamblin. 

'  My  dear  Coasin'  (Stephen  laaghed), — *  We  shall  be  glad  if 
yoa  will  call  apon  as  in  Gieat  St.  Simon  Apostle,  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-moffrow  morning.  We  have  a  most  important  camma- 
nieation  to  make  to  yoa :  a  discovery  which  we  have  only  this 
morning  learned. — Yours  sincerely, 

*  AUGUSTUS  ANTHONY  HAMBLIN.' 

Stephen  pat  the  letter  down,  and  began  to  think  what  it  might 
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mean.  Presently  he  extingaished  the  light  and  sat  beside  the 
window.  The  prospect  was  gloomy  now,  indeed.  An  important 
discovery:  what  coold  this  mean  ?  The  ground  was  slipping  away 
from  under  his  feet.  As  he  had  been  confident  in  the  morning,  so 
he  was  despairing  now.  He  saw  before  him  a  vagabond  and 
poverty-stricken  old  man,  subsisting  on  the  alms  of  his  cousins, 
wandering  firom  place  to  place,  hungering  after  the  enjoyments 
which  he  could  not  afibrd,  sinking  lower  and  lower,  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  pinched,  more  wretched,  more  dependent.  A 
miserable  outlook :  a  wretched  dream. 


chaptkb  xxxm. 

HOW  8TEPHXN  HZi.BD  THE  NEWS. 

*  I  HAD  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Bragge,'  said  Augustus,  opemog 
one  of  his  letters  the  next  morning. 

This  was  a  note  from  the  private  detective,  stating  that  the  last 
clue  which  promised  remarkably  well  had  terminated  with  no  use&l 
result ;  in  fact,  it  ended  mtii  a  labouring  man  who  was  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens.  He  regretted  that  this  research  had 
turned  out  so  badly,  but,  he  added,  another  clue  had  been  disco- 
vered, the  nature  of  which  he  would  for  the  moment  keep  secret. 
He  proposed  to  follow  this  up  vigorously ;  Jie  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would  end  in  a  complete  solution  of  tiie  case.  Meanwhile,  be 
enclosed  an  account  of  his  expenditure  up  to  date,  and  would  be 
obliged  if  Mr.  HambUn  would  send  him  another  cheque  for  twenty 
pounds  on  account. 

It  was  a  dreadful  blow  for  Mr.  Theodore  Bragge  when  he  re- 
ceived a  settlement  in  full  of  his  account,  with  the  information  that 
the  case  was  now  closed,  and  his  services  would  be  no  more  required. 
He  had  long  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  nothing  to  find  oat, 
and  that  he  might  go  on  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  following  up 
dues  at  a  large  sakry,  with  a  percentage,  so  to  speak,  on  his  ex- 
penditure. Meat  and  drink — especially  drink — the  case  had  been 
to  him.  He  will  never,  he  owns  with  tears,  again  find  employers 
80  generous  as  the  firm  of  Anthony  Hamblin  &  Co. 

The  day  was  Wednesday,  wldch  was  young  Nick's  half-holi- 
day. 

He  resolved  to  spend  it  vdth  the  writing-master,  but  thought  he 
would  drop  in  at  the  office  first.  In  fact,  after  taking  a  turn  round 
Lower  Thames-street,  Idol-lane,  Eastcheap,  Bood-lane,  and  a  (em 
other  places  dear  to  a  boy  of  imagination,  where  the  stream  of  Pac- 
tolus  runs  with  the  deepest,  strongest,  and  yellowest  current,  he 
found  himself  in  the  square  of  Oreat  St.  fiimon  Apostle,  about  half- 
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past  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  exchanged  a  few  compliments  in 
whispers  with  the  junior  clerks,  and  then  mounted  the  broad  stairs 
and  began  to  ramble  idly  about  the  passages.  He  passed  with  re- 
verence the  doors  of  I^.  Augustus  and  Mr.  William  Hamblin,  the 
partners,  and  presently  stood  before  that  on  which  was  still  to  be 
read  the  name  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin.  He  shook  his  head 
gravely  at  sight  of  this.  Then  his  eyes  lit  up,  and  his  white  eyebrows 
lifted,  and  his  pink  fiGtce  shone  with  mirth  and  mischief,  and  he 
laughed  in  silence,  shaking  all  over  in  enjoyment  of  the  imaginary 
situation. 

*  If  they  knew,*  he  murmured  ;  *  if  they  only  knew  !' 

Then  he  turned  the  handle  softly,  and  looked  into  the  room. 

No  one  was  there :  the  room  had  not  been  used  since  the  death 
of  its  owner ;  the  familiar  furniture  was  there,  the  old-fiGtshioned, 
heavy,  oaken  table,  without  cover,  which  had  probably  been  built  for 
the  very  first  Anthony,  remained  in  its  old  place,  with  the  wooden 
chair  in  which  the  last  Anthony  had  been  wont  to  sit,  and  the  blot- 
ting-pad which  he  had  used,  before  it.  In  one  comer  stood  a  low 
screen  of  ancient  workmanship,  also  a  family  heirloom.  There  were 
portraits  of  successive  Anthonys  on  the  wainscoted  waUs,  and  there 
was  a  cabinet  in  massive  mahogany,  with  glass  doors ;  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  cabinet  were  kept  secret  by  means  of  curtains  which 
had  once  been  green. 

In  spite  of  the  boy's  possession  of  so  great  a  secret,  he  felt  a 
ghostly  feeling  creep  on  him  as  he  softly  closed  the  door  behind 
him  and  entered  the  room  on  tiptoe.  He  shuddered,  as  one  shud- 
ders when  reminded  of  a  dead  man.  Then  he  recovered  himself 
again,  and  began  curiously  to  examine  the  room  and  its  contents. 
First  he  opened  the  drawers :  in  the  one  immediately  before  the  chair 
was  a  novel — '  Ho  !  ho !  that  was  the  way  in  which  uncle  Anthony 
spent  his  time  in  the  City,  was  it  T — in  the  other  two  he  fotlnd  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  things  :  cigar-cases,  portraits  of  Alisoi;!,  me- 
morandum-books, letters,  menus  of  dinners,  cards  of  invitation  to 
civic  banquets,  and  so  forth ;  things  which  the  boy  turned  over  with 
interest.  Then  he  thought  that  he  would  at  last  discover  the  con- 
tents of  the  mysterious  cabinet.  He  opened  it :  three  of  the  shelves 
contained  Indian  curios,  covered  with  dust ;  they  had  been  brought 
home  on  one  of  the  earlier  voyages  by  the  first  Anthony,  and  had 
never  left  the  office.  But  on  one  shelf  stood  a  decanter,  still  half 
filled  with  sherry,  and  a  box  of  biscuits. 

When  there  was  nothing  more  to  see,  the  boy  solemnly  seated 
himself  in  Anthony's  chair,  and,  after  a  silent  but  enjoyable  laugh, 
proceeded  to  meditate. 

His  reflections  turned  naturally  upon  the  importance  of  the 
secret  which  he  carried  about  with  Mm,  and  of  the  grandeur  which 
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would  be. his  whenever  he  chose  to  disclose  it.  Grandeur  unheard 
of,  grandeur  never  before  achieved  by  mortal  boy  :  the  part,  indeed, 
played  in  history  by  boys,  save  and  except  the  drummer-boy,  the 
caU-boy,  and  the  printer's  devil,  has  always  been  ludicrously  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hojB  existing  at  any  period.  Grandeur  ? 
Why,  it  would  be  spread  all  over  the  House  how  he,  Nicolas  Grid- 
land,  had  not  only  discovered  the  secret,  alone  and  unaided,  but  also 
kept  it  until  the  right  time  came.  When  would  that  time  come? 
Surely  soon.  Would  uncle  Anthony  resolve  upon  continuing  his 
disguise  as  a  teacher  of  writing  while  he,  Nicolas,  was  received  as  a 
clerk  in  the  House  ?  while  he  rose  gradually  higher  and  higher,  even 
in  the  distant  days  when  he  should  be  received  as  a  partner  ?  Surely 
the  day  must  some  time  come  when  he  should  be  able  to  stand  proudly 
before  the  partners,  Augustus  and  William,  and  lay  his  hand  up<m 
his  heart  and  say  :  ^  Anthony  Hamblin  is  not  dead,  but  living.  I 
alone  have  known  it  all  along.'  Then  Mr.  Augustus  would  get  up 
from  that  chair  in  which  the  boy  was  sitting — he  rose  from  the  chair 
himself,  and  acted  it  in  dumb  show — and  say  :  *  Young  Nick — no, 
Nicolas  Cridland,  whom  we  are  proud  to  call  cousin — ^you  have 
shown  yourself  so  worthy  of  confidence,  that  we  instantly  q>point 
you  principal  buyer  and  manager  at  the  dock  sales  for  the  firm.  You 
will  attend  the  next  sale  on  Thursday  afternoon,  with  the  samples 
in  your  pocket.* 

The  boy  had  got  through  this  speech — ^always  in  dumb  show — 
and  wa^  tldnking  how  to  reply  with  a  compliment  at  once  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  firm  in  selecting  him  for  such  responsible  business, 
and  to  his  own  extraordinary  discretion,  prudence,  and  secrecy,  when 
he  heard  steps  outside.  The  room  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage, 
80  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  feet  belonged  were  cleariy  propos- 
ing to  visit  the  room.  The  vision  of  greatness  instantiy  vanished, 
and  the  boy  rushed  for  shelter  behind  the  screeii.  It  was  a  k>w 
screen,  about  five  feet  three  high,  quite  incapable  of  hiding  Lady 
Teazle  had  she  been  of  the  average  height  of  Englishwomen,  but 
high  enough  to  shelter  the  boy,  who,  indeed,  sat  upon  the  floor  with 
his  hat  ofT,  and  looked  through  the  chinks  where  the  screen  fdded. 

The  party  which  entered  the  room  consisted  of  the  two  partners, 
Mr.  Billiter,  and  Gilbert  Yorke.  To  the  boy's  terror,  tiie  old 
lawyer,  after  looking  about  for  a  place  to  set  down  his  hat,  placed 
it  on  an  angle  of  the  screen.  Fortunately  he  did  not  look  over. 
Then  they  all  sat  down,  Augustus  Hamblin  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Gilbert  Yorke  placed  before  the  chairman  a  bundle  of  papers. 
Everybody  looked  at  his  watch,  and  all  wore  an  air  of  grave  im- 
portance. 

*  Lord,'  said  the  boy  to  himself,  *  now,  if  I  were  only  to  jump 
up  like  Jack-in-the-box,  and  tell  them  who  was  teaching  what. 
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where  he  was  teaching  it,  and  for  how  much,  and  who  was  getting 
his  boots  downer  at  the  heel  every  day,  how  they  would  stare ! 
I've  half  a  mind  to  do  it,  too.' 

Bat  he  did  not,  because  just  then  his  interest  in  the  situation 
grew  more  absorbing ;  for  the  party  was  completed  by  the  arrival 
of  none  other  than  Stephen  Hamblin  himself. 

He  arrived  in  the  midst  of  an  observation  which  was  being  made 
by  Mr.  Billiter,  as  if  following  up  a  conversation. 

*  Life,'  he  said,  ^  is  a  succession  of  blunders,  chiefly  committed 
through  laziness,  and  a  fooHsh  desire  to  avoid  present  trouble. 
Come  in,  Stephen,  and  sit  down.  I  was  saying  that  most  crimes 
are  the  result  of  laziness.  You  are  going  to  be  told  of  a  most 
amazing  blunder  which  has  led  us  all  astray.' 

'He  looks  mighty  black,'  young  Nick  murmured,  gazing  in- 
tently through  the  chink;  'almost  as  black  as  when  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  house.  Lord !  if  he  knew.  Shall  I  jump  up 
and  tell  them  all  ?  I  would  if  I  thought  that  Anthony  wouldn't 
go  mad.' 

'  I  am  here,'  said  Stephen,  who  did  indeed  look  black,  '  without 
my  solicitor.  The  course  is  unusual,  but  the  interview  must  be 
considered  privileged.  One  thing,  however,  before  we  begin :  if 
Mr.  Billiter  is  going  to  revive  old  stories  in  his  usual  pleasant 
manner,  I  shall  go  away  at  once.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  say  at  this  interview,'  said  the  lawyer ;  '  at 
least,  I  think  I  have  nothing  to  say.' 

'  The  communication  we  have  to  make  to  you,  Stephen,'  said 
Augustus,  '  is  of  so  grave  a  nature,  so  important,  and  so  unex- 
pected, that  we  have  ^invited  Anthony's  solicitor,  your  father's 
solicitor,  to  be  present.    You  will  acknowledge  that  we  were  right  ?' 

'  Lnportant  and  unexpected  ?  Then  you  have,  I  suppose,  found 
oat  that  Anthony  was  never  married  ?' 

These  were  brave  words,  but  Stephen  was  evidently  ill  at  ease. 
In  fact  he  had  passed  an  uneasy  time.  Aldemey  Codd's  warning, 
which  he  had  met  with  bravado,  came  back  to  him  in  the  dark 
hours.  And  after  a  sleepless  night  he  kept  his  appointment  with 
shaken  nerves. 

'  We  have  decided,'  Augustus  continued,  *  on  at  once  telling 
you  everything.' 

'  That  is  so  far  candid.  Probably  you  have  concluded  between 
you  that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  tell  me  everything  ?' 

'  You  shall  judge  of  that  yourself,  cousin  Stephen.'  Augustus 
was  very  grave,  and  spoke  slowly.  '  We  have  known  you  aU  your 
life.  It  was  in  this  room  that  you  received  dismissal  from  the 
House  in  which  you  might  even  have  become  a  partner.' 

He  spoke  as  if  no  higher  honour,  no  greater  earthly  happiness, 

VOL.  n.  Sa^-^^^i 
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could  befall  any  man  than  to  become  a  partner  in  the  House  of 
Anthony  Hamblin  &  Company. 

The  boy,  looking  through  the  chink  of  the  screen,  shook  his 
head  solemnly. 

*  D the  partnership,  and  the  House  too  !'  said  Stephen. 

^  I  told  you  that  I  would  not  listen  to  the  revival  of  old  stories.    If 
that  is  aU  that  you  have  to  say ' 

He  rose  and  seized  his  hat. 

'It  is  not  all;  pray  sit  down  again.  We  have  to  go  back 
twenty  years.  Carry  your  memory  back  for  that  time.  Where  are  you?* 

'  I  am  waiting  to  hear/  said  Stephen  sullenly. 

Then  Augustus  told  Stephen  the  same  story  which  Miss  Nether- 
sole  had  told  Anthony ;  almost,  too,  in  the  same  words.  He  told 
how  two  men  had  visited  a  little  town  when  on  a  fishing  excursion, 
how  one  of  them  eloped  with  a  girl  of  eighteen,  named  Dora  Nether- 
sole,  and  how  she  had  died  deserted  and  neglected  at  BoumemoutL 

Stephen  listened  with  unmoved  countenance. 

'  This  is  the  sort  of  information,'  he  said,  '  which  one  gets  from 
advertising,  and  church  registers,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  How  does 
it  bear  upon  the  case  ?' 

'  You  shall  hear  immediately,  Stephen.  The  man  who  eloped 
^th  the  girl,  who  was  married  to  her  at  Hungerford,  who  lived 
with  her  at  Lulworth,  and  who  deserted  her  there,  leaving  her  to 
starve  and  die  of  neglect  and  sorrow,  was  not — ^Anthony  at  all.  B 
was  no  other  than  yourself,  Stephen.' 

*  I  allow  you  to  put  the  case  your  own  way,'  said  Stephen,  'be- 
cause I  am  anxious  for  you  to  get  to  the  point,  if  any,  which  bears 
upon  present  business.' 

'It  was  you,  and  not  Anthony,  who  deserted  Dora  Hamblin; 
it  was  Anthony,  and  not  you,  who  soothed  her  last  moments,  and 
consoled  her  in  the  hour  of  death.  Here  is  a  copy  of  her  last 
journal,  which  you  may  take  away  and  meditate  upon.' 

'  i  know  all  about  her  death,'  said  Stephen  callously ;  '  Anthony 
told  me  of  that.  It  is  an  old,  old  story :  twenty  years  old,  and 
forgotten.  What  has  it  to  do  with  the  business  in  hand,  and  the 
claims  of  that  girl  ?' 

'  Everything ;  because  you  have  been  quite  right  all  along — 
Anthony  was  never  married ' 

'  Ah !'  said  Stephen,  a  sudden  flush  of  joy  and  relief  crossing 
his  face. 

'  Was  never  married  at  all,  and  he  left  no  will.' 

*  Then  I  am  the  heir  of  all.' 

He  raised  himself  upright,  and  looked  round  with  an  air  of 
mastership. 

'  You  are  the  heir  of  all,'  repeated  Augustus  solemnly. 
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'  Good.  I  give  yon  notice  that  I  will  do  nothing  for  the  girl — 
nothing  at  all.' 

*  Stop/  Baid  Augustus ;  *  more  remains  to  be  told.  When  An- 
thony wrote  to  you  that  your  wife  was  dead,  he  did  not  inform  you 
of  what  he  thought  you  unworthy  to  know — ^that  she  left  a  child.* 

'A  child!' 

'  A  girl.  She  became  Anthony's  care.  He  brought  her  up  to 
consider  herself  his  daughter.  Alison  Hamblin  is  the  daughter  of 
you,  Stephen,  and  of  Dora  your  wife.' 

'My  gum!'  This  was  the  whispered  utterance  of  the  boy 
behind  the  screen. 

Stephen's  face  became  darker  still.  He  gazed  with  hard  eyes 
at  the  speaker. 

'My  daughter!'  he  said  slowly.  'Alison  is  my  daughter? 
Have  you  proof  of  this  ?' 

'  We  have — we  have  ample  proof.' 

'  Mind,  I  will  not  accept  her  as  my  daughter  without  it.  I 
want  no  daughter.  I  shall  require  the  most  exact  corroboration  of 
this  extraordinary  statement.' 

'  You  shall  have  it,'  said  Augustus. 

'  You  are  not  worthy '  cried  Gilbert,  springing  to  his  feet 

at  the  same  moment. 

'  Sit  down,  young  man,'  said  Mr.  Billiter;  'there  is  more  to  say.' 

'  There  is  something  very  much  more  serious  to  say,'  continued 
Augustus  Hamblin.  '  Bemember,  Stephen,  that  Miss  Nethersde, 
in  answering  your  wife's  letter,  offered  her  an  allowance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  payable  on  the  first  day  of  every  year. 
How  often  did  you  draw  that  money  ?' 

Stephen  started. 

'  How  often  ?     Till  she  died.' 

'We  have  here,'  he  went  on  very  slowly,  'copies — ^they  are 
copies  only,  and  you  can  have  them  to  look  at  if  you  please — of 
eight  receipts,  all  drawn  by  you.  Two  of  them  are  signed  by  your 
wife ;  six  of  them  are  forgeries — by  yourself.' 

'It's  a  lie !'  shouted  Stephen,  bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the 
table. 

'  You  did  not,  then,  receive  the  money  ?' 

'  Certainly  not.' 

'Unfortunately,'  said  Augustus,  'the  clerk  who  honoured  the 
draft  every  year  Imows  you  by  sight,  and  is  ready  to  swear  to  you ; 
the  experts  who  have  examined  the  signatures  swear  that  they  are 
all  in  your  writing ;  the  lady  who  suffered  the  loss  of  the  money  is 
ready  to  prosecute  criminally.  You  will  be  charged  with  the  crime ; 
you  will  be  tried  for  the  crime.  You  now  know  why  I  reminded  you, 
at  the  outset,  of  the  cause  of  your  dismissal  from  the  house.' 
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Stephen  said  nothing.  He  looked  round  him  stapidly.  This 
was  a  blow,  indeed,  which  he  did  not  expect. 

*  We  have  anxiously  considered  whetiier  we  should  communicate 
these  things  to  Alison,  yonr  daughter.  We  would  willingly  hate 
spared  her  all  knowledge  of  them;  but,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  man  whom  she  wiU  always  regard  as  her  Hather,  we  must  tell 
her  that  it  was  not  he  who  killed  his  young  wife  by  neglect  and  ill- 
treatment.  We  shall  have  to  let  her  know  that  it  was  the  man  who 
was  always  called  her  uncle  who  did  this  thing.  As  regards  the 
forgeries,  we  think  we  have  a  simple  means  of  keeping  the  matter  in 
the  background  altogether.' 

*  What  is  that  ?'  asked  Stephen  eagerly. 

*  It  is  this :  Go  away  at  once.  Execute  a  deed  of  gift  in  &Yonr 
of  your  daughter.  Never  return  to  England,  and  draw  upon  us  for 
any  reasonable  amount  of  annuity.' 

Stephen  was  so  dismayed  by  the  prospect  as  presented  by  his 
cousin,  that  he  made  as  if  he  would  accede  to  these  terms.  His 
face  was  not  pretty  to  look  at. 

^  If  I  do  not  accede  ?'  he  asked. 

*  Then  Miss  Nethersole  will  find  out — she  must  be  told — ^who  it 
was  that  robbed  her  of  so  much  money ;  and  she  is  a  hard  woman. 
It  seems  to  me,  Stephen,  that  the  choice  is  one  which  does  not  admit 
of  much  consideration.  Fourteen  years  in  a  convict's  prison  is  not 
to  any  man's  taste;  you  would  get  small  enjoyment  out  of  yonr 
wealth  if  it  were  to  be  purchased  at  such  a  price.  Disgrace  and 
shame  are  before  you,  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  safety  and 
silence.  If  you  care  to  think  of  such  a  thing  in  addition,  you  may 
consider  that  your  daughter,  who  would  otherwise  know  nothing  of 
this  episode  in  your  career,  would  begin  her  new  relationship  with 
the  horror  of  such  a  crime  and  the  disgrace  of  such  a  conviction.' 

*  My  daughter  !*  murmured  the  unhappy  man.  *  Yes,  I  had  for- 
gotten— that  is,  I  had  not  thought  about  my  daughter.' 

*  It  is  in  your  daughter's  interests  that  we  have  told  you  the 
whole  truth.  Otherwise  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  let  things 
take  their  own  course,  in  which  case  you  would  probably  have  been 
arrested  in  a  few  days,  without  receiving  the  slightest  warning.' 

*  1  should,  however,'  said  Mr.  Billiter  sweetly,  '  suggest  Spain. 
It  is  a  country  which,  under  all  circumstances,  is  likely  to  prove 
attractive  to  you  for  a  long  time.' 

Stephen  grunted  a  response. 

^  All  this,'  murmured  young  Nick,  behind  the  screen,  ^is  real 
jam — ^blackberry  jam.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  pounds. 
Wonder  if  they  will  find  me  out  ?     Wonder  if  I  am  going  to  sneeze  f 

He  held  Ids  nose  tight  to  prevent  such  a  fatal  accident,  and 
listened  and  peeped  harder  than  ever. 
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'  Mr.  AngnstaB/  he  said,  '  has  got  him  in  a  cleft  stick.  My, 
if  he  isn't  the  miserablest  of  sinners!  Some  sense  in  going  to 
chnrch  if  yon  are  such  a  sinner  as  nncle  Stephen.  Looks  it,  too, 
all  over :  every  inch  a  sinner.' 

'  It  is  absurd/  said  Stephen,  *  to  deny  a  thing  which  yon  declare 
yon  can  prove.  If  the  thing  demanded  it,  if  it  were  necessary,  the 
charge  would  be  met  with  a  complete  answer.' 

'But  it  is  not  necessary,'  said  Mr.  Billiter. 

*  As  it  is,'  said  Stephen,  trying  to  smile,  '  all  I  have  to  say  is 
that — you  have  won.  I  retire.  I  am  ready  to  renounce,  in  the 
interests  of  my  daughter — if  she  is  my  daughter — the — the — bulk 
of  this  fortune  to  which  I  am  now  the  undoubted  heir.  When  can 
the  papers  be  signed  ?' 

'  You  can  come  to  my  office  to-morrow  morning,'  said  Mr.  Bil- 
liter cheerfully ;  *  I  will  promise  to  make  no  allusions  to  the  past, 
and  yon  can  draw  a  cheque  in  advance  to  meet  and  pay  any  outstand- 
ing liabilities  before  you  go  abroad.' 

'  As  I  am  going  abroad,'  said  Stephen,  with  a  simplicity  which 
did  him  great  credit,  '  it  would  be  quite  absurd  to  pay  any  of  my 
debts.' 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out  of  the  room ;  his  shoulders 
were  bent,  and,  though  he  tried  to  walk  with  his  old  swagger,  he 
had  something  of  the  appearance  of  the  whipped  hound.  This  is 
inevitable  under  such  disagreeable  circumstances. 

The  other  four,  left  alone,  congratulated  each  other  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  diplomacy. 

Then  they  broke  up  and  went  away.  Mr.  Billiter  took  up  his 
hat  without  looking  over  the  screen,  and  the  boy  was  left  alone. 

He  remained  there,  not  daring  to  move,  for  five  minutes ;  then 
he  slowly  got  up,  and  danced  a  little  double-shuffle  round  the  chair 
in  which  Stephen  had  sat. 

'I'm  the  luckiest  boy  in  all  the  world!'  he  cried,  though  his 
face  was  pale  at  the  sudden  shock  of  this  discovery.  ^  I  know  all 
their  little  secrets  all  round.  But  0 !' — he  stopped  dancing,  and 
became  very  grave — '  what  an  awful  example  to  a  future  partner  in 
the  House  is  the  history  of  Stephen  Hamblin !  If  he  wasn't  Alison's 
father — and  there's  another  start  of  the  very  rummiest — if  he  wasn't 
Alison's  father,  and  so  it  had  to  be  kept  dark,  I  would  write  that 
history  out  fair  for  use  in  schools.  It  should  be  set  to  music — I 
mean  to  Latin  exercises ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  useful 
than  the  doings  of  the  impostor  Balbus.  *'  The  Wicked  Hamblin" 
it  should  be  headed.  Ahab  and  Ahaziah — both  of  them — were 
saints  with  riugs  round  their  heads,  compared  to  uncle  Stephen. 
And  even — '  he  hesitated  for  another  historical  example — 'even 
Jehoram  was  an  angel  of  light.' 
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Chapteb  XXXIV. 

HOW  STEPHEN  DEFIED  THEM  ALL. 

Stbphek  Hambun  went  home  to  his  chambers.  The  time  was 
four  o'clock.  He  bore  with  him  the  manascript  which  his  coosIb 
had  given  him.  His  step  was  weary,  and  the  lines  in  his  dark  &oe 
were  heavily  marked. 

There  was  a  note  lying  on  his  table :  it  was  a  second  lett^ 
from  Jack  Baker,  urging  immediate  repayment  of  the  money. 
Stephen  threw  it  aside  impatiently.  Baker's  troubles  mattered  UtUe 
to  him :  he  had  other  things  to  think  of. 

He  sat  down  presently,  and  tried  to  think. 

He  could  not  arrange  his  thoughts.  He  could  not  put  things 
together  in  anything  like  sequence.  They  had  discovered  what  he 
thought  could  never  be  found  out — the  forgeries  of  the  receipts : 
they  had  found,  too,  what  he  never  suspected  or  dreamed  of — ^the 
existence  of  a  daughter.  Anthony  told  him  that  his  wife  was  dead. 
Anthony  told  him  with  cold  voice,  but  without  a  word  of  reproof, 
that  his  wife  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Bournemouth. 
Anthony  had  not  told  him,  nor  had  he  suspected,  that  there  was  a 
child. 

Why  had  Dora  kept  that  secret  from  him  ?  Why  had  Anthony 
kept  that  secret  ?  He  laughed  aloud  as  he  recalled  a  thing  long 
since  forgotten — how  Anthony  had  gone  himself  and  spoken  to 
Bachel  Nethersole  about  her  sister,  while  he  and  Dora  were  actually 
plotting  and  planning  for  their  secret  marriage  at  Hungerford.  No 
doubt  Anthony  was  in  love,  and  remained  in  love  long  after  he, 
Stephen,  had  come  out  of  it ;  no  doubt  he  kept  this  child  as  a  sort 
of  souvenir  of  that  dead  and  hopeless  passion.  Poor  old  Anthony! 
he  always  was  a  soft-hearted  sort  of  man ;  little  better  than  a  fool, 
when  it  came  to  the  commoner  emotions  of  humanity.  Why,  he 
himself  could  always  get  round  Anthony. 

A  daughter. 

Alison  Hamblin,  the  girl  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hate, 
to  plot  against,  and  to  curse,  was  his  daughter ;  that  was  a  veiy 
surprising  circumstance.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  never  felt  in  the 
slightest  degree  a  paternal  instinct  towards  her — quite  the  contraiy. 
He  had  always  regarded  her  with  sentiments  of  extreme  dislike;  he 
hated  her  like  sin,  he  said,  untrutiifully,  because  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  hate  sin.  She  came  between  himself  and  a  possible  8uc« 
cession.  How  could  he  avoid  hating  her  ?  Even  now,  when  he  was 
told  with  one  breath  that  she  was  his  daughter,  he  was  ordered  with 
the  other  to  resign  his  rights  in  her  favour,  or  else — 
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That  was  it — or  else —  He  turned  this  alternative  over  and 
over  in  his  mind.  That,  at  least,  was  clear  enough.  The  docu- 
ments were  forged :  in  his  own  chambers  he  could  acknowledge  so 
much ;  he  had  himself — ^being  pressed  for  money,  and  being  quite 
sure  that  his  brother  would  never  go  to  Newbury,  where  awkward 
inquiries  might  be  made — written  those  papers,  signed  them,  and — 
most  fatal  error  ! — presented  them  himself.  Why,  if  only  he  had 
observed  the  common  precaution  of  getting  another  man  to  hand 
them  m  across  the  counter — if  only  he  had  sent  a  clerk  or  some 
other  irresponsible  person !  But  to  go  himself — to  forget  that  his 
name  belonged  to  a  great  City  House,  and  was  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion— he  must  have  been  mad. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  not  wise  to  forge  the  things  at  all.  But  then 
he  was  so  hard  up  at  the  time.  He  had  private  expenses  which  he 
could  not  well  explain  to  Anthony ;  he  had  lost  his  own  money;  he 
wanted  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  That  hundred  and 
fifty  every  year  seemed  like  a  Uttle  windfall,  providentially  sent.  We 
need  not  imagine  that  Stephen  was  at  all  repentant  about  the  crime ; 
he  was  only  sorry  that  it  had  been  found  out.  Hardened  persons, 
habitual  criminals,  go  off  in  two  directions ;  they  are  very  sorry  when 
things  are  discovered,  and  they  are  angry  when  they  think  of  the 
necessities  of  the  moment  which  made  the  crime  absolutely  unavoid- 
able. But  neither  state  of  mind  is  at  all  akin  to  what  the  good 
chaplain  of  the  prison  means  by  a  heartfelt  repentance. 

'How  much  goes  to  a  ''reasonable"  annuity?*  he  thought, 
reflecting  on  the  proposal.  'The  estate  is  worth  twelve  thousand 
a  year,  at  the  very  least.  I  shall  be  reasonable  on  two.  Yes,  two 
thousand  will  do  for  me. 

'  As  for  that  woman,  Bachel  Nethersole,  she  must  be  five-and- 
fifty.  Perhaps  she  will  go  off  suddenly ;  some  of  these  old  cats 
do  when  they  are  not  too  venomous.  Then  I  could  get  back  to 
England. 

'  Things  might  be  worse.  Considering  what  a  tremendous  pull 
they've  got,  things  might  be  worse.  I  suppose  that  fighting  is  out 
of  the  question.  A  man  can't  fight,  unless  he  is  obliged,  with  the 
prospect  of  a — a — suit  of  yellow  and  gray,  and  no  tobacco,  and  no 
drink,  and  no  companionship.     Hang  it  all ! 

'  Gad !'  he  brightened  up  a  little,  '  there  are  plenty  of  fellows 
knocking  about  the  Continent  under  a  cloud ;  good  fellows,  too,  who 
have  got  hard  up,  and  done  something  which  has  been  found  out. 
One  pull  for  me,  that  I  shall  know  their  Uttle  histories,  and  they 
won't  know  mine.  I  know  them  all  already.  I  shall  meet  the 
Honourable  Major  Qny  Blackborde,  who  cheated  at  Monaco  when 
I  was  there,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  army;  and  Captain  de 
Blewdeville,  who  got  into  the  Uttle  mess  at  the  Burleigh  Club 
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when  I  was  a  member,  and  had  to  go.  By  gad !  I  shall  enjoy  it. 
And  with  two  thousand  a  year  one  will  be  cock  of  the  walk. 

'  Of  coarse,  I  shall  not  stay  in  Spain  ;  the  cookery  is  too  dis- 
gusting. The  old  woman  will  forget  all  about  me,  or  she  will 
relent,  or  something,  and  then  I  shall  go  to  Paris,  and  so  back 
to  London.     And  as  to  Alison,  why — why — ' 

Here  he  stopped ;  then  he  went  on  to  consider  what  he  should 
start  with.  Two  thousand  a  year,  say.  That  means  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  a  month,  five  thousand  francs  a  month;  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  with  that.  Then  there  was  still  seyen 
hundred  or  so  left  out  of  Jack  Baker's  thousand.  Of  course,  he 
was  not  going  to  pay  that  away.  Then  there  was  the  furniture 
of  his  chambers,  which  was  good,  with  the  pictures  and  statuettes, 
which  were  not  good,  having  been  taken  chiefly  mth  money  advances ; 
furniture  and  pictures  could  be  sold  by  private  contract.  Altogeth^, 
he  would  begin  the  new  life,  outre  mer,  with  a  thousand  pounds 
of  capital,  in  addition  to  two  thousand  a  year  income.  That  was 
better  than  in  the  old  days.  And  if  things  went  wrong,  there 
was  always  his  daughter,  he  thought,  to  fall  back  upon. 

Lastly,  there  was  one  thing  more :  he  might  marry.  A  man  of 
-his  means  was  an  eligible  parti.  There  were  plenty  of  widows  with 
good  incomes  on  the  Continent.  If  their  reputations  were  a  little 
oracked,  what  matter  ?     So  was  his. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  the  meditation  of  a  perfectly  sel&ah 
man.  Stephen  Hamblin  rose  to  great  heights  of  selfishness.  He 
had  divested  himself — as  much,  perhaps,  as  man  can  do  so  who 
is  not  Csesar,  Kaiser,  Czar— of  any  consideration  for  any  other 
human  being  whatever.     He  was  unto  himself  a  god. 

He  laughed,  thinking  of  matrimony.  And  then  he  remembered 
the  manuscript  which  his  cousin  had  placed  in  his  hands.  He 
opened  it  and  read  it. 

'  The  Journal  of  a  Deserted  Wife.' 

We  have  read  this  tearful  document.  We  have  seen  how  it 
affected  a  man  of  middle  age  and  a  very  young  man,  both  of  whom 
carried  their  hearts  ever  in  the  right  place.  This  man  was  not 
affected  at  all,  although  he  was  the  person  chiefly  interested  in  it. 
He  read  it  right  through  slowly  and  carefully,  without  betraying  the 
slightest  emotion.  When  he  had  quite  finished  it,  he  tossed  the 
paper  on  the  table. 

'  That's  done  with,'  he  said.  *  Hang  it !  it  was  done  with 
twenty  years  ago.  Rachel  seems  to  have  developed  a  fine  thirst 
for  revenge.  Luckily  she  thought  it  was  Anthony :  luckier  still 
that  Anthony  got  drowned.  I  suppose  it  was  this  document  that 
he  was  going  to  communicate  to  me  when  he  made  that  appoint- 
ment  which  he  never  kept.     It  would  have  been  deucedly  unplea- 
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sant.  I  should  have  had  to  get  away  at  once,  while  he  informed 
the  magistrate  that  it  was  not  he,  bat  his  brother,  who  had  married 
Dora  Nethersole. 

*  So  Anthony  took  the  child ;  and  I  never  knew  there  was  a 
child  at  all.  Just  like  Dora,  not  to  tell  me.  A  little  mystery ; 
something  to  hide ;  something  to  make  her  important.  How  she 
did  exasperate  me  !  And  what  a  relief  it  was  to  feel  tree !  and  what 
an  almighty  ass  I  was  not  to  let  Anthony  marry  her  at  the  very 
beginning,  when  he  wanted  to !  That  was  my  infernal  conceit.  I 
wanted  to  cat  out  the  model  brother ;  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  I've 
got  a  daughter  who  turns  up,  after  twenty  years,  and  cuts  me  out.' 

He  took  up  the  manuscript  again,  and  read  the  concluding  para- 
graph. 

*  She  knew  she  was  going  to  die,  and  she  couldn't  take  the 
trouble  to  write  and  tell  me  so.  Her  husband  wasn't  to  know  it. 
Must  needs  write  to  Anthony.  It*s  all  of  a  piece.  That  is  what 
she  called  wifely  obedience.  As  for  the  letters  she  did  write  to 
me  at  that  time,  they  were  dismal  enough,  but  not  a  word  about 
dying. 

*  They  hand  me  over  this  precious  journal  in  order  to  soften  the 
hardness  of  my  heart,  I  suppose.  Well,  my  heart  is  pretty  tough 
by  this  time.  The  tears  of  a  woman — especially  if  the  tears  are 
twenty  years  old — are  not  likely  to  trouble  it.  What  does  soften 
a  man's  heart  is  to  be  caught  in  a  cleft  stick,  as  I  have  been  caught 
— to  have  the  ball  in  my  hands,  and  be  compelled  to  drop  it.  Good 
heavens  !  here  I  am,  the  undoubted  owner  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  money,  besides  all  the  land  and  houses,  and  I've  got  to  go  away 

for  life  on  an  annuity,  or  else — or  else why,  it  seems  almost 

worth  fighting  for.  One  might  get  off;  these  things  are  not  easy 
to  prove ;  the  evidence  would  rest  entirely  on  the  clerk  who  knew 
me.  But  then  there  are  the  papers ;  they  are  in  my  handwriting ; 
and  it  would  be  a  deuced  uncomfortable  thing  to  stand  in  tbe  dock 
mider  such  a  charge,  and  more  uncomfortable  still  to  get  quodded 

— ^hang  it !  one  might  be  in  for  fourteen no — no — I  can't  fight. 

I  must  submit.     I  will  go  to-morrow.' 

The  idea  of  the  convict  garb  made  his  bands  to  tremble.  He 
sought  and  found  consolation  in  a  small  glass  of  brandy  neat. 

'  My  last  appearance  to-night  in  the  club,  I  suppose,  or  any- 
where else.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  die  and  be  buried.  Well, 
there  are  one  or  two  places  I  know  of  in  Paris,  and  Naples,  and 
Vienna.  A  man  with  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year  may  get  along 
anywhere.' 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  his  friend. 
Jack  Baker. 

The  honest  Jack  looked  down  on  his  luck.     He  showed  it  by  a 
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red  cheeky  a  twitching  lip,  an  anxious  eye,  and  apparel  slightly  dis- 
ordered. Stephen,  on  the  contrary,  showed  few  oatwurd  and  visible 
signs  of  discomfitnre.  His  cheek  was  paler  than  usual ;  his  eyes 
were  hard  and  glittering ;  but  he  was  not  dismayed  nor  cast  down : 
he  met  the  reverses  of  fortune  with  anger,  not  with  despondency. 

'  Did  you  get  any  notes  ?'  asked  Jack. 

'What  notes?' 

Stephen's  mind  was  full  of  more  important  things. 

*  My  notes  of  last  night  and  this  morning.' 

'  0  yes — yes !'  He  searched  among  the  letters  on  the  table. 
*  Excuse  me,  I  had  forgotten  them — ah !  yon  ask  me  to  pay  into 
the  bank  the  thousand  pounds  you  advanced  me,  do  you  ?' 

'  I  did  last  night.  This  morning — Hamblin,'  breaking  in  with 
a  sudden  eagerness  of  manner,  *  you  haven't  paid  it  into  my  bank 
yet,  have  you  ?' 

'  No,  certainly  not ;  I  have  been  busy  all  day.' 

'  Good — don't ;  pay  it  to  me  in  notes  and  gold.' 

*  What's  the  matter.  Jack  ?'  For  his  voice  and  manner  both 
betokened  something  disastrous. 

Mr.  Bunter  Baker  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  effort  was  not  sue- 


'A  check  in  the  flow  of  prosperity,'  he  said — 'just  a  i 
check.  As  I  said  in  my  letter,  there  has  been  a  most  unproee- 
dented  and  most  sudden  fall.  All  my  calculations  were  upset,  and 
I  had  the  biggest  thing  on,  too.  Hamblin,  if  it  had  turned  op 
trumps,  I  might  have  gone  out  of  business  to-day  with  a  himdred 
thousand  pounds.  As  it  is — well — as  it  is — all  the  trade  know 
already,  and  all  the  world  will  know  to-morrow.  I  am — for  the 
moment  only — compelled  to  suspend ' 

'0!' 

So  here  was  another  man  come  to  grief.  Stephen  stared  im- 
sympathetically.  It  was  as  he  thought.  The  thought  crossed  his 
mind  that  perhaps  he  might  meet  Mr.  Bunter  Baker  on  the  Ckm- 
tinent  in  an  extreme  condition  of  shabbiness. 

'  The  Bank  will  have  to  meet  the  differences  this  time,'  Jack 
went  on.  '  Well !  they  have  had  a  very  pretty  penny  out  of  me, 
one  way  and  another.' 

'  And  what  will  you  do  ?' 

The  man  of  self-reliance  tossed  his  head. 

'  A  man  like  me,'  he  said,  '  falls  light.  I  shall  lay  by  for  a  bit 
while  the  liquidators  take  hold  of  the  estate  and  get  what  they  caa 
for  themselves  first,  and  the  creditors  next,  out  of  it.  When  thiiigi 
have  blown  over,  I  shall  come  back  again  and  canyon  the  same  old 
game.  That  thousand  will  come  in  mighty  handy.  I  saw  the 
directors  to-day,  and  had  it  out  with  them.     They  said  nasty  things. 
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baty  as  I  told  them^  they  conldn't  expect  me  to  be  a  prophet.  I 
wanted  prices  to  go  np.  I  always  do.  I  did  my  little  best  to 
keep  them  up.  And  after  all,  they've  been  paying  sixteen  per 
cent  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  can  afford  a  little  loss.  They 
take  the  risk  and  share  the  profits.  I  don't  gmmble,  why  should 
they?' 

He  sat  down  and  hnrled  this  question  at  Stephen  as  if  he  was 
personally  concerned  in  the  success  of  the  Bank. 

*  I  knew  there  would  be  a  smash  some  day/  he  went  on ;  ^  at 
least,  I  thought  there  might  be.  I  went  for  big  things,  and  they 
came  off  one  after  the  other,  beautiful ;  and  for  bigger,  and  they 
came  off;  and  then  I  went  for  the  very  biggest  thing  possible,  and 
it  hasn't  come  off.  Very  well,  then — You  can  let  me  have  that 
thousand  back,  Hamblin,  can  you  ?' 

'You  remember.  Jack,  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  bor- 
rowed ?' 

'  Hang  the  conditions !' 

'  By  no  means.  You  were  to  have  three  thousand  when  I  came 
into  the  estate.     Very  good ;  I  have  come  into  the  estate.' 

'  Nonsense  !'     This  was  something  like  news. 

*  It  has  been  ascertained  that  my  brother  never  married.  Do 
not  ask  me  any  questions,  because  the  rest  is  family  business.  My 
brother  never  married,  as  I  always  told  you.     Therefore ' 

'  Therefore,  the  three  thousand  are  mine,'  cried  Jack,  with  great 
delight,  clapping  Stephen  on  the  shoulder.  *  When  shall  you  be 
ready  to  part  ?' 

'  That  I  cannot  say.  But  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  farther 
opposition  to  my  raising  money  on  the  estate.  Meantime,  my  dear 
boy,  I  cannot  let  you  have  your  original  thousand  back,  because  it 
is  fdl  spent.'  Stephen  looked  quite  youthful  and  expansive  as  he 
uttered  this  genial  string  of  falsehoods.  '  However,  as  I  suppose  a 
little  ready  money  would  be  handy  just  now ' 

'  It  would,'  said  Jack ;  '  lend  me  what  you  can.' 

'I  will  give  you,'  replied  Steph^,  taking  his  cheque-book, 
*  seventy-five.  That  will  be  something  for  you  to  go  on  with. 
Another  hundred,  if  you  want  it,  in  a  week  or  two.  You  can 
depend  upon  me,  my  dear  fellow.  Stephen  Hamblin  never  forgets 
a  jfriend.' 

They  shook  hands  warmly.  That  was  the  sort  of  sentiment 
which  went  home  to  the  heart  of  Jack. 

*  No  more,'  he  said,  '  does  J.  Double  B.,  especially,'  pocketing 
the  cheque,  '  when  he's  got  some  of  the  ready  to  remember  him  by.' 

Fully  satisfied  mth  the  advance,  and  the  assurance  of  further 
help.  Jack  took  his  leave.  After  all,  he  had  done  pretty  well  with 
his  venture.     Three  thousand  to  come  in  after  he  had  made  his 
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oompoaiiion  with  creditors  was  not  a  bad  snm  to  begin  again  npon. 
And  he  always  had  his  reputation  for  luck  to  fiall  back  upon. 

As  he  went  out  he  passed,  in  the  door,  Miss  Hamblin.  He 
took  off  his  hat  as  she  passed  up  the  stairs  to  her  nncle's  chambers. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  anxious. 

*  Ah/  thought  Jack,  '  she  has  found  out  by  this  time,  and  she*f 
going  to  make  things  square  with  her  uncle.  Well,  she*ll  find  him 
in  good  temper.  And  now  I  think  she*ll  begin  to  be  sorry  that  she 
didn't  have  me  /     Laughed  at  me,  by  gad !' 

He  turned,  as  he  passed  through  the  door,  to  look  once  more  at 
the  tall  and  graceful  figure  of  the  most  splendid  girl  he  had  eiet 
known. 

Alison'mounted  the  stairs,  and  found  herself  for  the  first  time 
knocking  at  Stephen  Hamblin's  door. 

He  had  lit  a  cigar,  and  was  making  a  few  calculations  in  pencil, 
when  she  opened  the  door  and  timidly  stole  in. 

He  put  down  the  cigar,  and  rose  with  surprise  and  a  feeling  of 
pain  and  shame.  Before  him,  with  crossed  hands  and  down-dropped 
eyes,  stood — his  daughter ! 

*  You  here,  Alison,  of  all  places  in  the  world  ?  I  thought  at 
least  I  should  have  been  spared  this.' 

'  I  have  just  now  learned  the  truth,'  she  said,  with  trembling 
Toice ;  ^  my  cousin  Augustus  told  me — ^what  you  know — ^what  they 
have  found  out.' 

'  Did  they  invite  you  to  come  here  and  see  me  ?' 

^  No ;  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  me,  and  say  something 
— if  only  that  you  may  forgive  me  for  the  hard  things  I  have  said 
and  thought  about  you.' 

'  0,  come,  Alison !'  cried  the  man  impatientiy ;  '  we  do  not 
want  sentiment,  you  and  I.  Be  reasonable.  You  don't  suppose  I 
jump  for  joy  because  you  are  my  daughter.  You  don't  suppose  that 
I  expect  you  to  fly  into  my  arms  because  they  say  I  am  your  father. 
Don't  let  us  be  fools.' 

The  tears  came  into  the  girl's  eyes.  She  had  been  a  fool ;  she 
had  deluded  herself  into  the  belief,  as  she  drove  into  town,  that  he 
would  be  touched  by  the  discovery;  she  thought  they  would  exchange 
words  of  regret  and  reconciliation ;  she  looked  for  some  words  of 
endearment ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  she  was  met. 

'  Sit  down,  then,  and  talk.  But  don't  begin  to  cry,  and  don*t 
talk  sentiment.     First  of  all,  what  did  Augustus  tell  you  ?' 

'  That  you  are  my  father,  and  that  you  did  not  know  that  yon 
had  a  child  at  all.' 

*  Good — that  is  true.     What  else  did  he  tell  you  ?' 

'  Nothing  else — yes  ;  he  said  that  you  had  renounced  your  daim 
to  the  estate  and  were  going  away.     I  came  to  ask  you — ' 
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'  He  did  not  tell  you  why/  Stephen  interrnpted. 

'No/ 

'  Since  he  did  not,  I  shall  not/  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  had  been  doing  good  by  stealth.  '  Soificient  that  it  is  so.  I 
am  going  to  travel,  and  to  forget  in  travel,  if  possible,  all  the  annoy- 
ances I  have  had  in  this  business.  I  hardly  blame  you,  Alison. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  blame  you,  altogether,  for  the  attitude  you 
assumed.  When  I  became  quite  certain  that  my  brother  had  never 
married,  I  resolved  to  befriend  you.  I  made  two  distinct  offers  to 
yon,  which  you  refused  with  scorn  and  contumely.  You  remember 
that — ^I  do  not,  I  say,  reproach  you ;  that  is  all  over.  Now  that 
I  learn  the  truth,  I  recognise  the  fact  that  my  brother  desired  that 
you  should  never  find  it  out,  and  that  he  wished  you  to  inherit  his 
property.     Therefore,  I  retire.* 

This  was  very  grand,  and  Alison  was  greatly  affected. 

'But  it  is  all  yours,'  she  said. 

*  It  is  all  mine,  until  I  have  signed  a  deed  of  transfer — to  you,* 
he  replied,  waving  his  hand  as  one  who  confers  a  kingdom. 

She  could  not  reply. 

*  I  will  tell  you  more,'  her  father  went  on.  '  I  believe  the 
reason  why  my  brother  kept  this  thing  a  secret  was,  that  I  married 
the  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  He  spoke  to  her  sister.  Miss 
Nethersole,  about  her.  I,  meantime,  spoke  to  the  young  lady  her- 
self. As  Miss  Nethersole  refused  to  listen  to  the  match  proposed 
by  the  elder  brother,  on  some  religious  ground,  I  believe,  the  younger 
brother  thought  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  try  that  way.  So  he  per- 
suaded the  girl  into  a  secret  marriage,  and  the  day  after  they  were 
married  they  eloped. 

'Well,* — he  went  on,  carefully  folding  up  the  'Journal  of  a 
Deserted  Wife,*  and  putting  it  into  his  breast-pocket,  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  her  seeing  it — '  we  were  not  suited  to  each  other. 
Put  it,  if  you  please,  that  I  was  too  young  to  be  married — that  I 
have  never  been  what  is  called  a  marrying  man :  we  were  unhappy 
together.  I  said  that  it  would  be  well  to  part  for  a  time.  I  left 
her — it  was  by  her  own  wish  and  choice — at  the  seaside.  You 
were  bom ;  she  told  me  nothing  about  it.  She  fell  ill :  she  wrote 
to  my  brother  when  she  became  worse :  she  died.  He  told  me  of 
the  death,  but  not  of  the  birth.  I  forgot  aU  about  my  marriage ; 
it  was  just  exactly  as  if  I  had  never  been  married  at  all.' 

This  was  a  rendering  of  the  history  which  had  somehow  a  false 
ring  about  it ;  it  was  too  smooth  and  specious.  But  Alison  tried 
to  believe  it. 

'  Mind,'  he  said,  '  I  do  not  attach  any  blame  to  my  wife ;  I 
should  be  unwilling  for  you  to  think  that  she  was  to  blame.  Let 
all  the  blame,  if  there  is  any,  tail  on  me.     Some,  perhaps,  on  my 
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brother,  bat  not  miieh.  No  doabt  poor  Anthony  acted  for  the  best, 
and  persuaded  himself  that  the  wisest  thing  for  yon  was  to  bring 
you  up  in  ignoranoe  of  yoor  parentage ;  later  on,  he  became  fond  of 
yon,  and  grew  more  anwilling  still  to  part  with  you.  So  he  in- 
Tented  the  fiction  of  your  being  his  daughter.  It  was  clever  of  him, 
but  it  has  led  us  all  into  strange  paths.  Things  would  have  beoi 
difierent  with  me,  and  with  you  too,  if  we  had  known  all  along 
what  we  were  to  each  other.' 

*  And  now,'  asked  Alison,  *  can  there  neyer  be  anything  between 
us  but  formal  friendship  ?' 

'  Never,'  said  Stephen,  shaking  his  head  and  putting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  as  if  he  was  afraid  that  his  daughter  might  offer 
to  fondle  them.  '  Never.  Do  not  let  us  pretend  to  try.  Why, 
we  could  not  begin  all  at  once  to  bill  and  coo  to  each  other.  I  could 
never  endure,  for  instance,  such  ^idearments  as  you  used  to  hmb 
on  your  supposed  father.' 

'No,'  said  Alison  sadly,  'that  would  be  impossible.  But 
kindness  of  thought — ' 

*  Rubbish,  Alison.     You  will  marry  some  d4y>  I  suppose — ' 

*  I  am  going  to  marry  Gilbert  Yorke.' 

'  Ah  r  He  started.  Gilbert  Yorke  was  the  young  man  who 
had  been  present  at  the  family  council.  '  Ah !  you  will  marry  him  I 
That  makes  it  doubly  impossible  for  us  ever  to  be  friends.  Yoa 
are  g<Hng  to  marry  a  man — well,  never  mind.  No  more  senti- 
ment, Alison.  Yon  have  got  a  father,  and  I  have  got  a  d«igfater. 
It  is  a  relationship  which  begins  to-day.     Let  it  end  to-day.' 

It  was  harsh,  but  Alison  somehow  felt  a  little  relieved.  She 
would  have  liked  a  few  words  of  sympathy,  of  hope,  of  kindness. 
She  could  not  contemplate  without  a  shudder  the  simple  operation 
of  kissing  her  *  uncle,'  Stephen  the  Black.  And  she  was  humiliated 
to  find  that  one  whom  she  had  always  regarded  as  the  Awfid 
Example  was  actually  her  father. 

*  By  the  way,'  he  went  on  pleasantly,  *  I  think  I  have  got  erne 
or  two  things  here  which  you  might  like  to  have.'  He  opened  a 
desk  and  began  to  rummage  among  the  papers.  *  I  know  that 
Anthony  sent  the  things  to  me  when  Dora  died.  I  put  them  awav, 
and  I  haven't  looked  at  them  since.     Ah,  here  they  are !' 

He  handed  to  Alison  a  small  packet,  containing  a  portrait  of  a 
sweet-faced  girl,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  very  different  from 
her  own,  and  another  containing  one  or  two  books  of  devotion.  This 
was  all  that  remained  of  Dora  Hamblin. 

*  Now  go,  Alison,'  said  Stephen.  *  You  may  cry  over  them  at 
home,  if  you  like.  Good-bye.  You  will  not  see  me  again  for  a 
very  long  time — perhaps  never.' 

Alison  took  them  tearfully. 
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*  NowgOy  Alison/  repeated  Stephen,  in  his  harshest  yoice ;  *  go, 
I  say ;  cry  oyer  them  at  home  as  much  as  you  please.  Have  yon 
anything  more  to  tell  me  ?' 

*  No/  she  replied.  *  Stay,  I  haye  a  message  from  my  aunt 
Rachel.' 

'From  Rachel  Nethersole?'  Stephen  became  suddenly  and 
deeply  interested.  ^  She  is  with  yon,  is  she  ?  She  knows  ?  What 
does  that  excellent  lady  say  ?     What  did  she  tell  yon  ?' 

*  When  I  told  her  what  I  had  learned,  she  cried,  and  said  that  she 
wanted  nothing  now  but  to  ask  pardon  of  my  father — I  mean,  yonr 
brother.  When  I  said  I  was  coming  here  she  kissed  me,  and  bade 
me  tell  you  that  for  my  sake  die  would  forgive  yon  all.  **  All," 
she  told  me  to  say.' 

*  Did  she  ?'  cried  Stephen,  as  a  new  light  came  into  his  eyes. 
'Did  she?  She  will  forgive  all,  will  she?  A  brave  old  girl. 
That  is  right — and — and — Alison,  I  think  I  shall  reconsider  that 
question  of  the  transfer.'  He  looked  his  daughter  in  the  face  with 
a  sudden  change  of  manner  which  startled  and  terrified  her.  '  Per- 
haps it  will  be  best  to  arrange  things  differently.  I  shall  see.  I 
shall  think  things  over.     Go  now.' 

He  almost  pushed  her  out  of  his  room. 

Then,  left  quite  alone,  he  gave  way  to  every  external  sign  of  joy. 
These  signs  were  undignified,  and  we  therefore  pass  them  over. 

'I've  done  them  again!'  he  cried.  'By  gad,  I've  done  them 
again  !  And  I  shall  have  the  handling,  all  to  myself,  of  the  whole 
big  pile !' 

{To  be  contintied.) 
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What  is  beauty  ?  The  qnestion  evokes  no  answer  of  certain  sonnd. 
The  artists  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  some  thought  to  it 
are  by  no  means  dear  upon  the  subject.  Even  the  old  worshippers 
of  Yenus  adored  her  under  numerous  surnames,  because  of  vaiyiog 
attributes  and  for  manifold  reasons.  In  what  does  beauty  chiefly 
consist  ?  In  face,  in  figure,  in  colour,  or  in  expression  ?  Arx  forma 
facie9.  *  The  face,  it  is,  that  commonly  denominates  a  fair  or  a 
foul,'  writes  Burton,  in  his  quaint  way.  And  that  is  quite  the 
modem  view  of  the  case. 

The  painters  of  to-day,  required  to  typify  their  conceptions  of 
beauty,  each  paint  a  face.  Of  old  they  would  have  laboured  to 
produce  a  Yenus  Anadyomene.  But  these  are  bib-and-tucker 
times ;  and  adoration  of  Cythersea  is  now  superseded  by  devotioB 
to  bread-and-butter  misses,  attired  in  pinafores  and  provided  wifli 
skipping-ropes.  But  what  faces  are  to  be  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  beauty  ?  Will  effort  be  made  to  limn  the  countenance,  'too 
dazzling  for  the  sight,'  of  Olycera?  Well,  the  married  painter  of 
modem  times  prudently  typifies  beauty  by  portraying  his  wife.  The 
proceeding  has  the  argument  of  peace  and  quiet  on  its  side.  There 
are  Caudles  among  the  artists,  as  in  other  professions ;  and  to 
present  Miss  Prettyman  as  a  pattern  and  ideal  of  perfect  loveliness 
would  be  surely  provocative  of  domestic  discord.  Moreover,  the 
painter's  choice  may  be  genuine  enough.  Uxoriousness  is  a  great 
power  in  the  social  state.  The  actress's  husband  can  find  no  his- 
trionic art  of  any  worth  save  only  his  wife's.  Why  should  not  the 
painter's  spouse  be  accounted  his  most  exquisite  and  consummate 
model  ?  It  is  true  that  Sir  Joshua  held  the  married  artist  to  be 
a  ruined  man;  a  sentiment  echoed  by  Camioli,  the  connoisseur, 
in  Dalila :  *  Un  artiste  marie  est  un  turtiste  fini.  H  est  6poax,  il 
est  pere,  il  est  citoyen — tout  ce  que  tu  voudras.  Mais  le  poete  est 
mort!'  Sir  Joshua  was  of  course  an  old  bachelor,  and  Gamioli 
was  assuredly  prejudiced.  Nevertheless  types  of  beauty  chosen 
exclusively  from  the  domestic  circle  are  apt  to  wear  a  common- 
place air.  The  artist  who  continues  to  paint  first  his  wife,  and 
then  his  children,  and  then  his  wife  again,  threatens  to  become 
rather  a  monotonous  creature.  According  to  modem  examples, 
beauty  is  rare,  or  artistic  conception  of  it  is  slight  and  infirm. 
Favourite  models  are  in  request;  of  mere  prettiness,  sweet  to 
insipidity,  there  is  plenty  about ;  and  Cynthias  of  the  minute  can  be 
caught  in  any  cloud.  It  becomes  evident,  however,  that  nowadays 
Aphrodite  never  sets  foot  in  the  studios. 
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THE  WITCHES  OF  THE  CORDILLERAS, 

By  Walter  SBTMour. 


I  WARN  you  that  I  cannot  explain  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you ; 
but  I  am  sure  I  did  not  dream  it.  I  never  used  to  believe  in 
witches  and  magic,  and  I  don't  think  I  do  now.  I  had  often,  during 
my  wanderings  about  South  America,  heard  vague  stories  about 
witches  and  magic,  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  get  any  one  to 
tell  me  at  all  explicitly  what  the  belief  of  the  people  was.  At  last 
I  was  confidentially  assured  by  a  well-informed  and  extremely  cau- 
tious acquaintance  that  there  really  were  witches ;  that  though  they 
were  scattered  about  the  country,  there  were  places  which  were 
their  head-quarters,  where  they  held  their  meetings,  and  where 
new  ones  were  admitted  to  the  infernal  mysteries ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  about  two  years  afterwards  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  my  friend  had  described  as 
being  the  head-quarters  of  the  witches. 

*  Bellisario,'  I  said  to  my  companion  on  an  afternoon's  ride — a 
regular  old  montanero,  dark,  rough,  and  weather-beaten — '  do  you 
know  of  the  place  near  here  where  the  witches  have  their  meetings  ?' 

Bellisario  pulled  the  mule  he  was  riding  to  a  dead  stop,  gave  a 
scared  look  round  him,  and  said,  '  No  !  For  the  love  of  Heaven, 
don't  say  the  word  here  !' 

It  was  just  night-fall  when  we  reached  the  cluster  of  two  or 
three  ranches,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night,  built  under  some 
enormous  overhanging  rocks,  down  which  poured  a  foaming  torrent 
from  the  far-away  glaciers  above  us.  *  Ave  Maria  !'  called  my  com- 
panion, in  a  loud  voice,  two  or  three  times,  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
of  our  approach,  as  we  pulled  up  about  fifteen  yards  from  the  door. 
An  old  withered-up  man — just  the  counterpart  of  my  guide,  only 
older  and  more  grisly — came  out,  and,  after  answering,  *  Ave  Maria !' 
invited  us  to  approach  and  to  dismount.  I  went  into  the  house, 
which  contained  three  rooms,  very  clean,  and  furnished  with  care 
and  even  with  taste.  An  old  woman  was  sitting  spinning  guanaco 
wool  when  I  went  in,  and  a  young  girl  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  an  inner  room.  She  had  a  black  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders, 
and  drawn  tight  enough  to  show  her  graceful  figure,  and  on  her 
head  was  knotted  a  bright  silk  handkerchief.  After  talking  for 
some  little  time,  and  taking  the  inevitable  mate  (South  American 
tea),  I  begged  to  be  excused  while  I  went  to  look  after  my  horse 
and  my  companion,  who  never  put  his  nose  inside  the  house. 

'  Bellisario,  I  can  see  there  is  some  mystery  about  these  people. 
Are  they  honest  ?* 

VOL.  II.  8  b 
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He  swore  by  everytliiiig  that  they  were  the  most  honest  and 
most  honourable  in  the  world.  I  then  said,  *  Well,  I  shall  ask  them, 
if  yon  won't  tell  me  what  the  secret  is.     Perhaps  they  are  witches  ?' 

I  said  this  quite  by  chance,  but  saw  that  I  had  touched  the 
right  chord.  His  face  and  manner  changed,  and  he  said  in  a  piteous 
voice,  '  For  el  amor  de  Dios,  seSor,  do  not  say  that  again.  They 
are  good  people,  but  they  would  not  like  me  to  talk  about  them.' 

I  knew  that  I  should  get  no  more  from  him ;  and  finding  that 
he  meant  to  pass  the  night  at  one  of  the  little  ranchos  close  by, 
where  he  had  a  '  Compadre/  or  something  of  the  sort,  I  wished 
him  good-night,  and  returned  to  my  hosts,  and  to  supper. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  meal ;  and  when  it 
was  finished  cofifee  was  placed  on  the  table,  in  honour,  as  I  felt 
certain,  of  the  guest — myself.  Presently  the  ladies  of  our  party 
retired,  leaving  me  smoking  cigarettes  with  my  ancient  host.  I 
made  a  few  more  remarks  to  him,  but  the  conversation  hung  fire 
in  a  most  tiresome  way,  and  at  last  we  came  to  a  dead  pause. 
I  now  thought  I  would  ask  my  ancient  friend  if  he  could  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject  of  witches.  I  turned  to  him  as  he  sat  appa- 
rently gazing  intently  at  the  few  logs  smouldering  on  the  hearth,  uid 
said,  ^Amigo,  can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  meetings  whidi 
the  witches  hold  somewhere  near  here  ?' 

He  turned  slowly  round  to  me ;  but  before  he  could  answer  me, 
I  heard  a  crash  in  the  next  room,  which  made  me  jump  ofi'mycliair. 

*  Nombre  de  Dios  !*  I  exclaimed,  *  what  was  that  noise  ?' 

'  Nothing,'  said  my  host ;  but  he  looked  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion in  his  face  which  made  me  most  heartily  repent  that  I  had 
ever  asked  him  the  question.  His  face,  I  thought,  had  undergone 
a  sudden  change ;  his  eyes  looked  wild  and  red )  all  signs  of  de- 
crepitude appeared  to  have  departed. 

'  Do  you  really  wish  to  know,  or  is  it  idle  curiosity  ?'  he  asked 
me,  in  a  tone  very  difierent  from  that  in  which  he  had  spoken  before. 

My  curiosity  was  intensely  excited ;  so  I  answered,  ^  I  do  in- 
deed wish  to  know.  I  have  heard  in  the  plains  stories  of  the  C(x- 
dillera,  but  no  one  could  tell  me  anything  worth  knowing.' 

*  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  result  ?'  he  asked,  with  what  sounded 
like  a  sneer  in  his  voice. 

^  Certainly  not !'  I  answered,  with  a  laugh. 
He  seemed  to  think  for  a  minute,  during  which  he  looked  me 
over  from  head  to  foot  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  said, 

*  You  don't  know  what  you  ask,  but  I  will  try  you.  Dare  yon 
follow  me  into  the  sierra  to-night  ?' 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  at  this  proposal;  but  I  loved  an 
adventure  of  any  sort,  and  inmiediately  signified  my  consent. 
'  It  is  cold  outside ;  you  must  have  a  glass  of  this  before  joo 
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go/  and  he  filled  two  small  glasses  with  what  looked  like  the  spirit 
of  the  coantry,  distilled  from  sugar-cane,  but  differently  flavonred. 
He  raised  his  glass,  and  said,  *  Salad,  seSor,'  and  drained  it ;  I 
followed  his  example,  and  said,  ^It  is  extraordinarily  good.'  I 
might  have  said  'extraordinarily  hot,'  for  it  was  like  liquid  fire. 

*  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  wish  to  come ;  that  you  come  of 
your  own  perfect  free-will  ?'  he  said,  in  a  slow  distinct  voice. 

^  Quite  sure,'  I  answered. 

*  You  will  promise  to  follow  me  closely,  and  to  do  exactly  as  I 
tell  yon,  asking  no  question  ?'  he  said  again. 

*  I  promise,'  I  replied. 

'  Good !  Follow  me.'  And  so  saying  he  opened  the  door  and 
went  ont.  As  we  were  leaving  the  house  I  heard  the  same  crash  in 
the  inner  room  which  I  had  heard  when  I  first  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion about  the  witches,  followed  by  a  shout  of  laughter,  so  loud,  so 
wild,  so  unearthly,  that  every  drop  of  blood  in  me  seemed  to  run 
cold.  My  companion  turned  to  me,  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm. 
He  seemed  to  examine  me  intently.  I  did  my  utmost  to  look  quite 
at  my  ease,  but  he  said,  *  Stop :  you  require  more !'  and  he  poured 
me  ont  another  glass  of  the  spirit,  which  I  drank  off  without  hesi- 
tation or  question. 

It  was  very  dark ;  but  directly  I  began  to  walk  my  blood  seemedi 
on  fire,  and  a  light  to  be  dancing  before  me,  which  proved  plainly 
the  strength  of  my  host's  schnapps.  We  at  once  turned  round  hj 
the  back  of  the  rancho  towards  the  rocks  which  I  had  seen  on  my 
arrival.  We  then  went  along  by  the  side  of  the  torrent,  over  a. 
rough  and  broken  path,  so  rough  and  so  narrow  that  at  times  he 
gave  me  his  hand  to  help  me.  I  followed  him  in  dead  silence,  and 
had  been  walking  for,  I  should  think,  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  sound  of  the  waters  seemed  to  become  much  louder,  and  our 
path  to  be  an  abrupt  descent.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  see^ 
nothing,  and  did  not  know  where  to  put  my  feet.  I  felt  the  hand 
of  my  guide  take  mine,  and  draw  me  slowly  along  down  this  strange 
dark  track.  It  was  quite  useless  to  think  of  retreating,  even  if 
I  had  widied  it ;  but,  strange  as  it  seems,  I  felt  no  fear  what- 
ever, only  intense  curiosity  to  know  what  would  happen  next.. 
I  heard  the  sound  of  the  torrent  roaring  overhead  as  it  appeared,, 
then  an  extraordinary  rushing  noise,  which  seemed  all  round  me  ; 
and  suddenly  I  felt  myself  seized  by  some  irresistible  force  and 
whirled  rapidly  onwards  and  downwards.  Then  I  heard  crash  upon 
crash,  as  though  tho  whole  of  the  rocks  were  being  thrown  down  by 
8ome  tremendous  power,  and  shrieks  of  the  same  unearthly  laughter 
which  I  had  heard  in  the  house.  I  was  whirled  round  and  round 
and  over  and  over  tUl  I  became  insensible ;  and  what  happened 
to  me  then  I  cannot  tell.     When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  sitting, 
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^  «r  rather  lying,  on  what  felt  like  the  loose  dry  sand  on  the  floor  of 
41  cavern,  and  I  was  leaning  against  a  rock. 

There  was  a  faint  light  in  the  place,  and  I  tried  very  hard  to 
ooUect  my  senses  and  discover  my  situation.  I  sat  up,  and  could 
see  that  I  was  in  some  rough  natural  cave,  but  the  size  of  it  I 
oould  not  ascertain.  The  roof,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sides  of 
it,  were  lost  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  it  was  only  here  and  there 
•that  I  could  see  the  rough  gloomy  outline  of  some  mass  of  rock. 
The  light  appeared  to  come  from  behind  some  dark  rocks  a  little 
distance  from  me,  and  from  what  I  imagined  to  be  a  larger  cavern 
than  the  place  where  I  now  was.  As  I  strained  my  ears  to  listen, 
I  knew  that  there  was  something  stirring  out  of  my  sight.  First 
it  was  like  the  noise  of  muffled  footsteps ;  then  of  voices  very  mudi 
hushed.  I  listened  intently,  and  suddenly  heard  a  shrill  cry  as 
of  some  one  in  the  most  extreme  agony.  Then  again  that  extra- 
ordinary crash  which  I  had  heard  before,  and  in  a  moment  all  was 
dead  sUence,  and  I  was  in  utter  darkness.     I  dared  not  move. 

I  remained  for  what  seemed  an  age  in  this  painful  darkness. 
"?hen  I  heard  a  slight  noise  again,  and  to  my  intense  relief  I  saw, 
-once  more,  a  flicker  of  light,  which  gradually  increased  to  the  same 
degree  of  brightness  as  before.     Then  I  heard  again  the  same 
muffled  noises,  the  cause  and  source  of  which  were  still  invisible. 
I  put  myself  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  crept  towards  the  rocks, 
^hich  were  between  me  and  the  place  whence  the  light  proceeded. 
*  They  were  much  further  away  than  I  had  thought,  but  at  last  I 
reached  them,  and  slowly  and  cautiously  I  raised  my  head  over  them. 
In  an  instant  I  heard  crash  upon  crash,  and  there  was  a  sudden 
flash  of  light  which  almost  blinded  me.     This  was  followed  by  the 
wildest  shrieks  and  shouts,  and  peals  of  extraordinary  laughter.   In 
a  few  moments  the  strangest  sight  met  my  eyes  which  the  mind  of 
•man  could  conceive.     Not  the  wildest  imaginings  of  Retzsch*s  ex- 
traordinary pictures  of  the  witches'  Sabbat  could  approach  what  I 
now  looked  on.     The  dazzling  light  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  and 
to  penetrate  the  enormous  rocky  vault.     In  front  of  me  I  saw  the 
strangest  groups  of  figures,  men  and  women,  but  none  of  them  old 
or  ugly :  my  strange  host  of  the  evening,  but  looking  younger,  more 
active,  more  vigorous ;  he  was  standing  by  the  figure  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  with  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.     The  old  woman  I  could  not 
identify.     If  she  was  there,  she  was  so  changed  as  to  be  unreoog- 
fiisable.     Nor  could  I  see  the  handsome  girl  who  had  so  much 
/attracted  me.    Presently,  to  my  intense  astonishment,  I  recognised 
the  figure  of  the  man  who,  two  years  before,  had  told  me  about 
this  very  place  of  the  witches'  meetings,  and  who  had  warned  me 
Against  wishing  to  find  out  too  much  about  it.    He  too  was  changed 
— ryoung,  handsome,  vigorous,  more  Uke  a  young  god  of  the  old 
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Greek  mythology  than  the  mortal  I  had  known  him;  and  as  i 
watched  more  and  more  intently  I  seemed  to  recognise  faces  of 
both  men  and  women  which  were  familiar  to  me — faces  which 
reminded  me  of  far-away  scenes  in  Europe,  and  days  long  passed 
by.  These  were  all  moving  rapidly  abont,  or  standing  in  groups  or 
couples.  All  were  talking  most  earnestly,  and  gesticulating  al- 
though something  intensely  interesting  was  being  discussed. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  sharp  shrill  cry,  like  some  signal,  and  all  was 
silence.  Then  began  the  softest  and  sweetest  music.  It  seemed  to 
float  in  the  air  all  round  me,  and  to  penetrate  all  my  senses  with 
the  most  delightful,  most  intoxicating  charm.  Gradually  it  grew 
louder  and  louder ;  the  strange  forms  in  front  of  me  began  to  move 
again  slowly,  and  to  a  measured  strain  at  first,  then  faster  and 
faster,  as  the  music  grew  faster  and  louder,  and  yet  still  faster  and 
still  louder,  till  my  brain  reeled  with  the  extraordinary  sight  and 
the  overpowering  sound.  The  figures  before  me  danced  the  wildest^ 
the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  fantastic  dance,  now  in  couples 
whirling  with  a  speed  which  it  took  away  my  breath  to  watch^ 
then  joining  hands  in  rings  and  circling  round  with  lightness  and 
grace.  Faster  and  faster  moved  the  dancers,  louder  and  louder 
grew  the  music,  till  once  more  the  appalling  crash  was  audible,  an4^ 
all  was  stillness  and  darkness. 

I  remained  perfectly  quiet,  when  suddenly  I  felt  my  hand 
clasped  in  that  of  some  being  of  flesh  and  blood — not  in  the  hard 
bony  hand  of  my  late  guide  to  this  extraordinary  scene,  but  in  a 
small  soft  hand — the  hand  of  a  young  and,  my  imagination  told 
me,  a  beautiful  woman.  There  was  nothing  frightful,  nothing  that  - 
was  not  pleasant,  in  the  touch  of  this  soft  little  hand,  and  I  allowed^ 
my  fingers  to  close  over  it.  Then  I  felt  it  gradually  pulling  me 
in  the  darkness.  I  tried  to  relax  my  hold  of  it ;  but  softly  and 
gently  as  I  was  held,  it  was  as  firmly  as  though  in  a  vice  of  steely. 
and  follow  my  captor  I  must  whether  I  would  or  not. 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  was  led  across  the  space  which  a  few 
minutes  before  I  had  seen  occupied  by  the  strange  dancers,  and  was 
taken  what  seemed  to  me  an  interminable  distance  in  dead  silence. 
I  could  hear  the  muffled  sound  of  my  own  footsteps,  but  not  one 
rustle  or  slightest  noise  from  my  mysterious  guide.  Presently  I 
found  myself  on  a  soft  bed  of  some  sort,  a  hand  was  placed  upon 
my  eyes,  and  in  a  moment  I  lost  all  sense  of  what  was  passing  round- 
me.  How  long  I  remained  unconscious  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
know ;  but  I  next  remember  finding  myself  lying  on  a  soft  luxurious 
couch,  with  a  subdued  rosy  light  round  me.  I  raised  myself  up  a 
little,  and  saw  seated  by  my  side  a  most  beautiful  woman.  The  , 
softest  and  roundest  of  faces,  and  eyes  shining  with  the  most 
strange  fire,  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  irresistible  fascination^ 
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She  placed  her  little  white  hand  on  my  head,  and  I  felt  sore 
that  it  was  the  same  small  hand  which  had  guided  me  there. 
Then  she  began  to  sing  to  me  softly  and  sweetly  in  Spanish,  bnt 
never  had  I  heard  that  soft  rich  language  so  divinely  uttered. 

Suddenly  the  side  of  the  chamber  in  which  I  was  seemed  to 
melt  away,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  magnificent  banqueting 
hall.  Then  slowly  the  wall  appeared  to  dose  up  again,  and  I  was 
once  more  alone  with  my  beautiful  companion.  Then  again  I  heard 
these  soft  words,  and  felt  two  beautiful  arms  thrown  round  my  neck : 

'These  pleasures  are  yours,  if  you  will  love  me.  If  you  will 
join  us,  only  say  one  word,  and  I  am  your  love  for  ever,  if  you  wilL 
Z  never  change,  never  fade  ;  I  grow  more  and  more  beautiful,  and 
more  and  more  loving  as  the  sweet  years  roll  by.     Will  you  join  us  T 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  same  shrill  cry  which  had  reached  me 
before  that  evening,  that  cry  of  the  most  intense,  most  hopeless 
agony.  I  raised  myself  up  with  a  start,  and  I  saw  a  look  of  fury  upon 
the  beautiful  face  of  my  companion.  Then  as  I  gazed  wildly  round 
me  to  see  where  it  came  &om,  I  distinctly  perceived  the  form  of  the 
young  girl  who  had  been  in  the  rancho  that  evening  at  supper,  but 
how  terribly  changed  and  altered.  Her  clothes  had  been  stripped 
from  her,  and  she  was  bound  to  some  object  I  could  not  see ;  but 
I  can  never  forget  the  hopeless  unutterable  agony  in  her  face. 

'What  does  she  there,'  I  asked,  'in  this  abode  of  happiness 
and  delight  ?' 

'  She  failed  in  her  initiation,'  answered  my  companion,  with  an 
'expression  of  intense  disgust. 

'  Must  she  always  suffer  like  that  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Not  unless  she  chooses,'  she  answered. 

'  But  on  what  does  it  depend  ?'  I  asked  again. 

'  Ask  no  more.  You  will  not  fail,  as  she  has,  in  the  begin- 
ning. Come,'  she  said,  and  once  more  grasped  my  hand  in  one  <^ 
hers.  She  waved  the  other,  and  a  mist  seemed  to  cover  the  vision 
of  the  beautiful  sufferer.  Again  I  felt  under  the  spell  of  my  enchan- 
tress, and  I  seemed  powerless  to  struggle  any  longer  with  my  fate. 

Softly  she  began  to  sing  once  more,  and  she  chanted  in  the 
sweetest  tones  what  sounded  like  an  incantation.  I  felt  my  arm 
softly  and  firmly  held  in  her  little  hands,  and  I  saw  her  place  a 
strangely-shaped  instrument  upon  it,  and  in  a  moment  the  sharpest 
pain  shot  through  me.  I  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  at  the  same 
instant  I  heard  again  that  fearful  shriek  from  that  wretched  girl, 
and  heard  her  cry,  '  Oh  !  before  it  is  too  late,  before  it  is  too  late, 
beware !  beware !' 

I  started  up,  and  with  a  violent  effort  threw  off  the  grasp  of  my 
beautiful  sorceress,  and  exclaimed,  '  Never  !  never !     Leave  me !' 

I  heard  another  fearful  shriek.    In  a  moment  all  was  darkness. 
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My  brain  seemed  to  reel,  and  my  senses  failed  me.  I  haye  only  a 
confosed  recollection  of  wkat  followed.  Of  moving  with  difficulty, 
of  rough  paths  over  rocks  and  briers,  of  the  sound  of  foaming  tor- 
rents, and  of  the  fresh  chilly  night  air ;  but  nothing  is  distinct  to 
me,  nothing  have  I  been  able  to  make  oat ;  though  I  have  often 
racked  my  brain  to  remember,  it  is  a  blank.  It  was  a  cold  cheerless 
morning  when  I  woke  up  on  the  bed  in  the  room  of  my  old  host  at 
the  rancho.  There  was  a  driving  rain  and  a  bitter  wind.  I  was  lying 
there  in  my  clothes,  with  a  poncho  of  guanaco  wool  thrown  over  me, 
and  as  I  tried  to  raise  myself  up  I  felt  stiff  and  bruised,  weary  and 
sore  all  over.  My  clothes  were  damp,  and  my  feet  wet  and  soiled. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  could  collect  my  senses  and  remem* 
ber  any  of  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  night ;  and  as  I  was 
Bitting  up  in  the  bed  trying  to  do  so  I  was  disturbed  by  old  Belli- 
sario  coming  to  the  door  with  his  *  Buenos  Dias,  seSor,'  and  telling 
me  that  my  horse  was  ready  and  we  had  a  long  road  before  us. 
At  the  same  moment  the  old  woman,  wife,  or  whatever  she  was, 
of  my  host,  brought  me  a  mate,  which  I  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  sucked.  She  said  nothing.  Presently  I  asked  her  how  her 
fair  granddaughter  was,  and  she  answered  in  a  short,  and  I  thought 
very  cross  voice,  that  she  was  not  well,  and  could  not  get  up. 

*  Where  was  my  host  ?' 

He  had  gone  out  at  daylight,  nearly  an  hour  ago.  Bellisario 
again  appeared  at  the  door,  evidently  very  impatient,  so  I  rose 
from  the  bed  and  performed  my  toilet,  which  consisted  of  a  shake, 
put  my  head  through  my  large  heavy  poncho,  gave  the  old  lady 
my  blessing,  and  mounted  my  horse  in  the  bitter  rain  and  wind. 
We  rode  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  then  I  tried  to  ask  my 
guide  about  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  rancho  and  their  youthfol 
relation.  He  was  not  willing  to  be  very  communicative,  but  as  we 
got  further  away  he  opened  a  little  more,  and  told  me  that  they  were 
strange  people  who  had  settled  there.  I  asked  him  if  he  liked  the 
place  and  would  come  back  with  me  there  again ;  but  he  shook  his 
head  and  said  it  was  a  place  of  bad  name,  and  that  there  had  been 
an  awful  storm  in  the  night,  and  he  could  not  sleep  for  the  noise  it 
made.  All  this  time  my  arm  had  been  hurting  me  in  the  strangest 
way,  and  I  rolled  up  my  sleeve  to  examine  it ;  and  there,  to  my 
astonishment  and  horror,  I  saw  distinctly  marked  on  it  a  small  deep 
red  diamond,  with  a  strange  hieroglyphic  in  the  centre  of  it.  That 
mark  I  bear  to  this  day. 

I  never  went  back  to  the  rancho,  or  heard  any  more  of  the 
old  couple  and  the  beautiful  young  girl ;  and  my  strange  adventure 
has  cured  me  of  wishing  to  find  out  more  about  witches,  either  in 
Europe  or  in  the  mountain  caverns  of  the  Cordilleras. 
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Upon  the  deserted  site  foirmerly  known  as  the  Rolls  Estate,  lying 
between  Chancery-lane  and  Fetter-lane,  there  has  arisen  within  the 
last  thirty  years  a  magnificent  building,  called,  in  official  parlance, 
the  Public  Record  Repository.  We  say  in  official  parlance ;  for  of 
the  numbers  who  daily  walk  down  Fleet-street  scarcely  one  man  in 
a  thousand  knows  to  what  use  that  vast  edifice  is  put,  what  priceless 
treasures  it  contains,  and  what  an  important  part  it  plays  when 
knotty  points  of  law  have  to  be  solved  or  disputed  claims  investigated. 
To  the  judge,  the  Government  official,  the  lawyer,  the  claimant  to 
property,  the  historian,  and  the  antiquary  the  erection  in  Fetter-lane 
is  not  unfamiliar ;  but  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  the  now  settled 
home  of  our  national  archives  might  be  in  ruins,  or  be  transfonned 
into  a  cooperative  store,  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contraiy  or  for 
aught  he  cared. 

A  curious  tale  of  neglect  and  indifierence  is  that  of  the  presem- 
tion  of  our  public  documents.  Scattered  about  in  damp  cellars,  tied 
up  in  rotten  bags,  lodged  near  explosive  materials,  freely  attacked 
by  starving  rats  out  on  a  foraging  expedition,  it  is  as  much  a  matter 
for  wonder  as  for  congratulation  that  our  archives  have  surrived  the 
dangers  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  formerly  subjected.  In 
the  early  days  of  our  history  the  records  of  our  courts  were  pre- 
served in  the  palace  of  the  King ;  but  when  the  law-courts  became 
stationary  and  were  held  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace, 
instead  of  following  the  sovereign  from  place  to  place,  all  legal 
documents  remained  in  the  custody  of  their  respective  courts.  Ob 
the  business  of  the  country  increasing,  the  records  began  to  assome 
such  vast  proportions  that  further  accommodation  had  to  be  obtained. 
Gradually  three  warehouses  for  the  custody  of  our  public  documents 
came  into  existence.  The  records  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas  were  removed  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  to  the  old  Chapter- 
house, and  to  the  cloister  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  thns 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  well-known  '  Chapter-house  Repository.' 
Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
becoming  separated  firom  that  of  the  Exchequer,  the  wardrobe  in  the 
Tower  of  London  was  used  as  the  chief  place  of  deposit  for  all 
Chancery  records,  and  thus  the  *  Record  Office  in  the  Tower'  sprang 
up.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  our  earlier  Masters  of  the  Rolls  to 
keep  the  records  of  their  courts  in  their  private  houses ;  but  after 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  these  documents  were  lodged  in  what  is 
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now  styled  the  Chapel  of  the  Bolls,  bnt  which  was  then  known  as 
the  Donius  Conversorum  Judaorum,  or  the  house  for  converted 
Jews  and  infidels,  which  had  been  annexed  to  the  office  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  in  the  reign  of  Edward  JII. ;  an  office  was  sub- 
sequently attached  to  the  chapel,  and  thus  arose  the  record  de- 
pository known  as  the  'Bolls  Chapel  Office.'  For  many  years 
these  three  places  of  deposit — the  Chapter-house,  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  Bolls — constituted  the  chief  repositories  for  our 
public  records;  but  as  the  accommodation  that  these  building^ 
offered  was  limited,  rooms  in  private  houses,  vacant  vaults,  and 
even  stables  had  to  be  taken  by  the  Ministers  of  the  day  for  the 
storing  of  our  ever-increasing  archives.  Little  care  was,  however, 
paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  nation's  parchments.  They  were 
put  into  houses,  and  forgotten ;  their  various  removals  were  most 
carelessly  superintended ;  and  they  were  often  left  a  prey  to  the  pil- 
ferings  of  the  curious.  Here  and  there  a  sovereign  or  a  Secretary 
of  State  turned  his  attention  to  the  disgraceful  condition  in  which  the 
muniments  of  the  kingdom  were  preserved,  and  a  sweeping  reform 
was  announced ;  but  more  important  matters  always  appear  to  have 
arisen  at  that  identical  moment,  and  the  subject  was  shelved. 

In  1567  Queen  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  the  confused  and 
perilous  state  of  the  records  of  her  Parliament  and  Chancery,  and 
orders  were  given  for  rooms  to  be  prepared  in  the  Tower  for  the  re- 
ception of  these  parchments,  her  Majesty  declaring  that  '  it  was'not 
meet  that  the  records  of  her  Chancery,  which  were  accounted  as  a 
principal  member  of  the  treasure  belonging  to  herself  and  to  her 
crown  and  realm,  should  remain  in  private  houses  and  places,  for 
doubt  of  such  danger  or  spoil  as  theretofore  had  happened  to  the 
like  records  in  the  time  of  Bichard  11.  and  Henry  VI.'  This  order 
was,  however,  never  executed,  and  the  records  continued  to  be 
lodged  in  their  ill-kept  dens.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  11., 
William  Prynne,  then  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  implored 
the  merry  monarch  *  to  preserve  these  ancient  records,  not  only 
from  fire  and  sword,  but  water,  moths,  canker,  dust,  cobwebs,  for 
your  own  and  your  kingdom's  honour  and  service,  they  being  such 
sacred  reliques,  such  peerless  jewels,  that  your  noble  ancestors  have 
estimated  no  places  so  fit  to  preserve  them  in  as  consecrated  chapels 
or  royal  treasuries  and  wardrobes,  where  they  lay  up  their  sacred 
crowns,  jewels,  robes ;  and  that  upon  very  good  grounds,  they  being 
the  principal  evidences  by  which  they  held,  supported,  defended 
their  crowns,  kingdoms,  revenues,  prerogatives,  and  their  subjects, 
their  respective  lands,  lives,  liberties,  properties,  franchises,  rights, 
laws.'  This  earnest  appeal  was  urged  not  before  it  was  required. 
On  his  appointment  to  office  Prynne  made  an  inspection  of  the  re- 
cords under  his  custody.     He  found  them  *  buried  together  in  one 
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oonfiised  chaos,  nnder  corroding  patrefying  cobwebs,  dast,  and  filtk 
in  the  dark  comer  of  Gssar's  Chapel  in  the  White  Tower.'  He 
employed  soldiers  and  women  to  remove  and  cleanse  them,  *  who, 
soon  growing  weary  of  this  noisome  work,  left  them  as  fool,  dosty, 
and  nasty  as  they  found  them.'  He  then  begged  the  aid  of  the 
derks  of  his  department  to  sort  and  arrange  the  doeoments ;  bi:^ 
these  Civil  servants  of  the  period  declined  the  tempting  task, '  being 
unwilling  to  tonch  the  records  for  fear  of  fonling  their  fingers,  spo3- 
ing  their  clothes,  endangering  their  eyesight  and  healths  by  ttieir 
cankerons  dnst  and  evil  scent.'  To  the  energetic  Prynne,  Uie 
labour  of  methodising  the  papers  in  his  charge  seemed  hopeless; 
he  saw  them  in  confnsed  heaps,  hidden  here  and  scattered  th^e, 
and  destitute  of  anything  approaching  to  an  index.  ^  All  which,' 
he  piteoosly  exclaimed,  ^  will  require  Briareus  his  hundred  hands, 
Aigus  his  hundred  eyes,  and  Nestor's  centuries  of  years  to  marshal 
them  into  distinct  files,  and  make  exact  alphabetical  tables  of  the 
several  things,  names,  places  comprised  in  them.'  Yet  nothing 
was  done  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.  Addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  upon  the  subject,  reports  were  continually 
made,  and  committees  firequently  sat ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  this  century  that  a  complete  and  satisfEkctory  investiga- 
tion of  our  public  records  was  entered  into.  In  the  July  of  1800 
a  most  able  report  upon  the  state  of  the  archives  was  drawn  up, 
a  commission  was  appointed  ^  to  methodise,  regulate,  and  digest 
the  records,'  and  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  contempt  and 
neglect  of  the  past  were  to  be  amply  atoned  for,  and  oor 
national  documents  to  be  spared  any  further  humiliati<ms.  Bat 
this  hope  was  soon  disappointed.  The  commission  directed  its 
attention  exclusively  to  the  printing  of  antiquarian  matter,  and 
nothing  was  attempted  for  the  future  preservation  of  the  archives. 
Dissatisfaction  arose,  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Beeord 
CommissioUr  The  result  of  its  dttings  was  the  passing  of  a  q^edal 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  placed  the  public  records  in  the  custody 
and  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  directed  the 
Treasury  forthwith  to  provide  a  suitable  building. 

And  now  ensued  a  delay  which  proved  that  the  contempt  for  the 
country's  archives  was  quite  as  genuine  in  the  present  as  it  had 
been  in  the  past.  Years  rolled  on,  and  still  no  '  suitable  building' 
was  provided.  Members  rose  up  in  their  places  to  ask  questions; 
the  Home  Secretary  was  catechised,  and  promised  to  learn  some- 
thing ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hoped  to  find  funds ;  but 
all  answers  and  inquiries  came  to  nothing.  Beports  were  annual^ 
presented  to  Parliament  of  the  dangers  with  which  the  records  were 
threatened  if  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  insecure  depositories. 
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Mr.  Braidwood,  then  superintendent  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade, 
was  requested  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  and,  after  a 
careful  investigation,  pronounced  that  'no  merchant  of  ordinary 
prudence  would  subject  his  books  of  account  to  the  risks  which  the 
national  archives  then  ran  from  destruction  by  fire.'  Yet  to  prac- 
tical England,  busied  with  her  commercial  transactions,  the  develop- 
ment of  her  railway  system,  and  the  prosperity  of  her  colonies,  what 
did  it  then  matter  whether  '  this  antiquarian  rubbish'  was  burnt  or 
was  saved  ?  To  the  ordinary  Englishman,  what  signified  it  that  his 
country  possessed  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  the  time 
of  King  John,  without  intermission,  to  the  last  decree  made  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor;  that  she  owned  ledger-books  of  the  national 
expenditure,  which  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  had  regulated, 
unrivalled  even  for  their  veiy  external  magnificence,  and  complete 
as  a  series  since  the  days  of  Henry  U. ;  that  amongst  her  diplo- 
matic treasures  she  had  the  treaty,  with  the  very  chirograph, 
between  Henry  I.  and  Eobert  Earl  of  Flanders,  the  privilege  of 
Pope  Adrian  to  Henry  II.  to  conquer  Ireland,  the  treaties  with 
Bobert  Bruce,  and  the  veritable  treaty  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  illu- 
minated with  the  portrait  of  Francis  I.,  and  adorned  by  the  gold 
seal  chased  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  himself;  that  she  was  mistress  of 
the  most  perfect  survey  in  its  way,  though  compiled  eight  centuries 
ago,  called  Domesday  Book ;  and  tiiat  she  possessed  records  like  the 
Pipe,  Close,  and  Patent  Rolls,  with  the  splendid  series  of  Fines — still 
what,  to  the  ordinary  Englishman,  were  these  but  so  many  *  musty  old 
parchments'  ?  But  to  the  few — the  antiquarian,  the  historical,  and  the 
ffiflthetic  few — who  knew  the  extent  and  value  of  our  public  documents, 
and  who  were  aware  that  we  possessed  stores  of  records  'justly  reck- 
oned to  excel  in  age,  beauty,  correctness,  and  authority  whatever  the 
choicest  archives  abroad  can  boast  of  the  like  sort' — to  such  persons 
it  was  indeed  a  national  disgrace  that  muniments  so  important  and 
so  priceless  should  be  housed  in  a  manner  in  which  '  no  merchant 
of  ordinary  prudence'  would  keep  his  vulgar  books  of  account. 

We  have  said  'housed;*  but  can  this  be  called  housing?  In 
the  Tower  of  London  were  the  Chancery  and  Admiralty  records ; 
one-half  of  these  documents  was  placed  in  the  Wakefield  Tower, '  con- 
tiguous to  a  steam-engine  in  daily  operation ;'  whilst  the  other  half 
was  crammed  in  the  White  Tower,  beneath  which '  were  stored  tons  of 
gunpowder,  sufficient  to  destroy  sH  Tower  Hill,  and  change  even  the 
course  of  the  Thames,  if  an  explosion  had  happened.'  The  insur- 
ance of  such  a  building,  with  such  stores,  said  Mr.  Braidwood, 
would  not  be  taken  by  any  insurance  office  for  less  than  Ss.  per 
cent,  the  ordinary  risk  being  only  la.  6d,  per  cent.  The  records 
of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer  were  deposited  in  sheds  in  the  King's 
Mews,  Charing-cross,  where  they  either  adhered  to  the  damp  walls. 
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or  fell  into  fragments  from  sheer  putrefaction.  On  the  mews  being 
palled  down,  for  the  erection  of  that  glory  of  English  architecture^ 
the  National  Gallery,  these  records,  or  as  mnch  of  them  as  snr- 
yived,  were  remoyed — to  a  safe  and  hononrable  place  of  deposit  ? 
No !  to  the  stables  of  Carlton  House,  a  flimsy  shed,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Braidwood,  conld  be  burnt  down  in  twenty  minntes  if 
it  canght  fire.  The  venerable  Domesday  Book,  the  most  priceless 
record  in  Europe,  was  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  behind  which  were  a  brewhouse  and  washhouse, 
'  reported  as  dangerous,  and  endangering  the  safety  of  the  Chapter- 
house by  fire.*  Other  documents  were  in  Chanceiy-lane — some  in 
the  Bolls  House,  some  in  a  temporary  shed  knocked  up  in  the 
Rolls  garden,  and  some  in  the  pews  and  behind  the  communion- 
table in  the  Rolls  Chapel,  '  a  place  heated  by  hot-air  flues.'  The 
records  known  as  the  'King's  Silver-books'  were  kept  in  tiie 
Temple,  and  were  much  damaged  by  the  fire  that  broke  out  there 
in  1838.  Various  court-rolls  were  lodged  in  New-square,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  many  of  them  perished  in  the  fire  of  1849. 

This  scandalous  state  of  things  was,  however,  now  to  cease. 
Lord  Langdale,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  determined  that  the 
Treasury  should  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the  Record  Act,  uid 
supply  a  suitable  building.  We  need  not  enter  into  details  respect- 
ing the  correspondence  which  passed  between  Lord  Langdale  and 
the  Government  upon  the  subject;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  1851, 
the  foundations  of  the  present  repository  were  laid,  and,  seven 
years  afterwards,  the  public  records  were  removed  from  their  igno- 
minious asylums  and  placed  in  their  new  quarters.  Here,  after 
centuries  of  neglect  and  indifliBrence,  they  are  now  so  careftdly  pre- 
served, that  the  most  sensitive  antiquary  would  find  it  difficult  to 
suggest  any  improvement  in  the  accommodation  afibrded  them. 

The  consolidation  of  the  records  and  State  Papers  under  one  roof, 
and  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  that  in  olden  times  hampered 
investigation,  have  caused,  within  the  last  generation,  an  intellectual 
minority  to  make  itself  acquainted  with  *  the  unsunn'd  treasures'  of  our 
archives.  Research  has  now  proved  that  behind  the  iron  cages  of  our 
splendid  repository  are  stored  documents  which,  from  their  his- 
torical importance  and  extreme  antiquity,  stand  unrivalled  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  cast  the  archives  of  Rome,  Paris,  Vienna,  the  Hague, 
and  Madrid  completely  in  the  shade.  Not  a  single  subject  connected 
with  the  history  and  government  of  our  country  but  receives  illus- 
tration from  this  magnificent  collection.  Take  the  Close  Rolls — so 
called  because  the  documents  entered  upon  them  being  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  they  were  despatched  closed  or  sealed  up — which  b^;iii 
with  the  reign  of  John,  and  continue  without  interruption  to  the 
present  time.     Upon  their  well-preserved  parchments  the  read^ 
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seos  entries  relating  to  the  privileges  of  peers  and  commoners  in 
former  days  ;  the  measures  employed  for  the  raising  of  armies  and 
the  equipment  of  fleets ;  the  regulations  which  affected  the  coinage 
of  the  realm ;  the  aids  and  taxes  that  were  leried ;  the  riots  and 
tmnults  that  were  suppressed ;  the  pardons  that  were  granted  to 
State  prisoners ;  the  summonses  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  hundreds  of  laws  which  related  to  the  Bench,  the  Church, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.     Take  the  Patent  Rolls — so 
called  because,  unlike  their  great  antiquarian  rivals,  the  Close  Rolls, 
the  letters  patent  are  unsealed  and  exposed  to  view — which  also 
begin  with  John,  and  extend  almost  without  a  break  to  the  present 
day-     What  do  they  not  contain  ?     Is  a  castle  besieged  by  the  sove- 
reign, a  papal  interdict  removed  by  royal  supplication,  a  safe-conduct 
granted  to  an  unpopular  prelate,  church  property  bestowed  on  begging 
clergy,  a  negotiation  entered  into  with  a  foreign  prince,  a  title  of  nobility 
created,  a  charter  confirmed,  a  proclamation  drawn  up,  land  or  office 
given  to  private  persons  or  public  bodies — all  are  to  be  found  recorded 
upon  the  membranes  of  the  '  LittersB  Patentes.'     Take  the  Great 
Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  otherwise  called  the  Pipe  Roll,  which,  with 
but  two  gaps,  extends  from  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  to  our  own  day. 
Here  we  live  in  the  regions  of  finance  ;  everything  which,  in  former 
times,  went  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the  Crown — rents  of  various 
kinds,  fines,  profits  of  lands  and  tenements,  and  the  like — is  fully 
recorded.     Was  a    great    man   outlawed,  his   goods   seized,  his 
daughter  married  or  made  a  ward,  the  account  thereof  can  be  read 
in  the  Pipe  Rolls. 

The  contents  of  our  national  archives  appeal  to  all  classes  of 
inquirers.  The  divine,  or  he  who  is  only  interested  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  will  find  a  mine  of  unexplored  wealth  in  the  Charter  Rolls, 
which  deal  with  the  privileges  granted  to  the  religious  houses  of  the 
past ;  in  the  Cartae  Antiquce,  which  consist  of  foundation  charters 
of  abbeys  and  the  endowments  of  convents ;  in  the  Ministers'  ac- 
counts, which  relate  to  the  issues  and  profits  of  monastic  lands  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  in  the  Yalor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry  YIII., 
which  contains  surveys  of  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and 
monasteries  throughout  the  kingdom ;  in  the  Wolsey  Books,  and  in 
numerous  other  less  important  documents.  The  genealogist  and 
the  man  who  loves  to  busy  himself  with  tracing  back  his  pedigree  to 
a  remote  past  cannot  do  better  than  consult  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
which  are  now  the  only  evidence  of  a  peer  having  sat  in  Parliament 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  Escheat  Rolls,  which  contain, 
accounts  of  lands  and  property  forfeited  to  the  Crown ;  the  Fine 
Rolls,  which  deal  with  fines  paid  to  the  King  for  licenses  to  alienate 
lands,  and  the  valuable  inquisitions  post  mortem  taken  on  the  death 
of  every  tenant  of  the  Crown.     The  antiquary  pure  and  simple,  who 
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paases  his  life  in  colleotiDg  cnrions  facts  and  in  picking  up  oiii-o{* 
the-way  information,  will  not  find  his  labour  in  yain  if  he  make 
diligent  search  through  the  Oblata  Bolls,  which  are  fall  of  the  jffe- 
sents  given  to  the  sovereign  by  every  '  swell'  who  wished  for  the 
royal  protection  or  toadied  for  the  roysil  feivoar ;  through  the  Origi- 
nsdia  Bolls,  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  manners  and  easterns 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  through  the  archi?e8  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  through  that  vast  collection  of  Exeheqoer 
documents  which  record  the  history  of  knights'  service.  To  the 
solicitor  there  is  not  a  parchment  in  the  whole  buQding  which  may 
not  some  day  or  other  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  cUent,  in 
proving  the  legitimacy  of  birth  or  the  right  to  property. 

Within  the  limits  of  an  article  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  to  cursorily  glance  at  the  more  prominent  fVfm 
in  our  national  collection.  To  furnish  even  a  dry  alphabetical  list 
of  the  mere  names  of  the  different  muniments  would  fill  a  laige 
volume.  Yet  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  wealth 
of  our  record  literature  and  of  its  historical  and  legal  importance. 
Were  that  large  building  in  Fetter-lane  to  be  burnt  down  and 
its  contents  destroyed,  our  courts  of  law  would  be  thrown  into  the 
direst  confusion,  landed  proprietors  would  be  unable  to  prove  the 
titles  to  their  estates,  peers  of  long  descent  would  find  it  hard  to 
show  by  what  right  they  sat  in  the  Upper  House,  the  offices  of  the 
SecretsuJes  of  State  would  lose  all  their  private  and  most  delicate 
correspondence,  lawyers  would  be  ignorant  how  to  answer  theqaedes 
of  most  of  their  clients,  historians  would  have  to  fiedl  back  apoQ  the 
printed  inaccuracies  of  compilers,  and  the  occupation  of  the  antiqoaiy 
would  be  gone.  Happily  this  contingency  is  almost  impossiUe;  for 
the  record  repository  is  as  proof  from  the  danger  of  fire  as  the 
ingenuity  of  architects  and  the  vigilance  of  a  ceaseless  saperrision 
can  render  it. 

If  the  study  of  our  public  records  is  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the 
lawyer  and  the  antiquary,  the  State  Papers  which  run  firom  Hon; 
Vm.  to  the  present  time  appeal  essentially  to  the  historian  and 
the  politician.  The  history  of  the  custody  of  the  State  Pap^  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  which  the  lecorde 
had  to  endure.  In  the  beginning,  these  valuable  letters  were  locked 
up  in  chests ;  then  they  were  ignominiously  kicked  down-stairs  into 
tiie  larder  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  then  they  were  promoted  to  the  tower 
over  the  gateway  of  Whitehall  Palace ;  then  they  were  transferred  to  the 
jupper-floor  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  lodgings ;  then  they  were  sent 
to  an  old  house  in  Scotland-yard ;  and  it  was  not  till  1833  that  the 
charming  little  State-Paper  Office  in  St.  James's  Park  was  erected 
for  their  custody.  Twenty  years  later,  however,  they  were  removed 
firom  their  bright  pleasant  quartelrS;  and  lodged  vdthin  the  gloom; 
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precincts  of  Fetter-lane.  On  making  a  oareM  examination  of  the 
state  of  the  documents^  it  was  found  that  many  of  them  had  '  greatly 
suffered  from  yermin  and  wet;'  and  that  the  list  of  lost,  stolen,  or 
strayed  from  the  collection  was  no  small  one.  Theft,  and  destmc- 
tion  for  private  ends,  appear  to  have  been  the  two  chief  agents 
against  which  the  State  Papers  had  to  contend.  Daring  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  many  of  the  despatches  were  appropriated  by  Lords 
St.  Albans  and  Gherbury,  to  whom  they  were  intrusted.  Li  the 
reign  of  good  Queen  Bess  most  of  the  private  business  papers  of  her 
Majesty,  especially  her  letters  on  matters  of  secret  importance,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  finally  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  secretary  and  his  descendants;  and,  '  though  they  were 
ultimately  recovered,  a  great  part  had  perished  by  time  and  the  dis- 
traction of  the  wars,  &c. ;  being  left  in  England  during  the  Bebellion, 
many  had  been  abused  to  the  meanest  purposes.'  During  the  Civil 
War  the  King's  papers,  from  the  time  he  was  in  the  north  till  the 
surrender  of  Oxford,  were  designedly  burnt ;  whilst  '  a  fair  cabinet 
of  the  King's,  full  of  papers  of  a  very  secret  nature,  whidi  had  been 
left  by  the  King  upon  his  retirement  to  the  Scots,  amongst  which 
were  thought  to  be  all  the  Queen's  letters  to  the  King,  and  things 
of  very  mysterious  nature,'  were  also  destroyed. 

In  the  turbulent  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  Bradshaw,  in  his 
capacity  as  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  managed  to  obtain 
possession  of  '  divers  books,  treaties,  papers,  and  records  of  State/ 
some  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Charles  U.,  were  not 
regained.  At  the  Bestoration,  ^  all  the  papers  of  State  during  the 
time  of  the  usurpation  remained  in  Thurloe's  hand,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Morland  advised  a  great  Minister  to  have  them  seized,  being  then 
privately  buried  in  four  great  deal  desks;  but,  for  reasons  left  to  be 
judged,  that  Minister  ddayed  to  order  it,  and  Thurloe  had  time  to 
bum  them  that  would  have  hanged  a  great  many,  and  he  certainly 
did  bum  them  except  some  principal  ones  culled  out  by  himself.' 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  various  papers  were  sent  out  of 
the  country  to  the  Hague  and  Sweden  for  the  convenience  of  the 
ambassadors,  many  of  which  were  never  retumed.  Indeed,  so  care- 
lessly did  Ministers  watch  their  own  documents,  that  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Holland  in  1664  was  bought  at  an  auction,  and  the 
original  treaty  with  Portugal  in  the  same  year  was  found  on  a  stall 
in  the  street.  Within  almost  to  a  recent  date  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  documents  sent  out  of  the  State-Paper  Office  which  have 
never  been  retumed-^a  fact  which  may  account  for  many  of  the 
purely  official  papers  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  collections  of 
private  individuals. 

In  spite,  however,  of  past  robberies  and  carelessness,  the  State 
Papers,  like  the  records,  are  a  most  wealthy  and  valuable  collection. 
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So  important  were  their  contents  considered,  that  at  one  time  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  for  any  outsider  to  obtain  access 
to  them.  The  keeper  was  bound  by  oatii  '  to  let  no  man  see  any- 
thing in  the  office  of  his  Majesty's  papers  without  a  warrant  from 
the  king/  He  was  al£|o  'tied  by  a  strict  oath,  and  by  his 
Majesty's  commands,  to  deliver  nothing  out  of  the  office  unless  to 
the  Lords  and  others  of  the  Council.'  During  the  whole  history  of 
the  State- Paper  Office  the  keeper  neyer  had  power  to  grant,  on  his 
own  authority,  leave  to  consult  the  papers ;  such  permission  could 
only  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  whose  office  the 
documents  belonged.  Among  those  who  were  fortunate  enonghin 
having  this  favour  accorded  them  we  find  that,  in  1670,  Evelyn 
was  lent  several  documents  which  related  to  Holland;  that,  in 
1679,  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet  was  permitted  by  warrant  *  from  time  to 
time  to  have  the  sight  and  use  of  such  papers  and  books  as  he 
shall  think  may  give  him  information,  and  help  in  finishing  his 
history  of  the  Beformation  of  the  Church  of  England;'  and  that, 
in  the  same  year,  Prince  Bupert  made  a  personal  request  to  the 
King  on  behalf  of  Boger  le  Strange,  who  was  writing  a  history  of 
the  civil  wars  in  England.  In  later  times  permission  was  more 
freely  given,  though  the  '  library  of  mss.'  was  still  most  Tigilantly 
guarded,  and  applications  were  more  often  refused  than  granted. 
As  an  instance  of  the  strictness  with  which  the  State  Papers  were 
watched,  we  read  that,  as  late  as  1775,  Lord  North,  then  Prime 
Minister,  begged  *  the  King's  approval  to  have  free  access  to  aU 
correspondence  in  the  Paper  Office ;'  and  that,  in  1780,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Ordnance  Office  to  have  permission  *to  search  the 
Paper  Office  for  any  documents  that  regard  their  department.' 
These  restrictions  have  now  been  removed,  and  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  no  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  the  more 
ancient  State  Papers  than  there  is  in  consulting  a  volume  in  the 
Beading-room  of  the  British  Museum. 
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